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THE "EARTH AXD ITS IKIL\nrTAXTS. 
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IXTRODL"CTORY RE)L\.llKS.- 



l L"R earth is but as an atom in !':pace, a star amongst stars. Yet, to us 
I who inhabit it, it is still without bounds, as it was in the time of 
our barbarian ancestors. X or can" e foresee the p
riod when the 
whole of its surface will be known to us, ",Ye ha'"e been taught 
by astronomers and geodesists that our planet is a sphere flattened 
at the poles, and physical geographers and meteorologist.s have applied their 
powers of inductive reasoning to establish theories on the direction of the winds 
and ocean currents within the polar regions, But hitherto no explorer has 
succeeded in reaching the extremities of our earth, and no one- can tell whether 
land or sea extends beyond those icy barriers which have frustrated our most 
determined efforts. Thanks to the struggles of indomitable seamen, the pride of 
our race, the area of the mystelÏ.ms regions around the north pole has been 
reduced to something like the hundredth part of the earth's surface, but in the 
south there still remains an unknown region of such vast extent, that the mOOD, 
were she to drop upon our planet, might disappear within it "ithout coming into 
contact with any part of the earth's surface already known to us. 
And the polar regions, which present so many natural obstacles to our 
explorers, are not the only portions of the earth not yct known to men of science. 
It may be humiliating to our pride as men, but we feel constrained to admit tbat 
among the countries not yet known to us there are some, acces:>ible enough as 
fa.r as natural obstacles are concerned, but closed against us hy our fellow-men! 
There are peoples in this world, dwelling in towns, obeying laws, and having 
customs comparatively polished, but who choose to live in seclusion, and are as 
little known to us as if the
' were the inhabitants of some other planet. Their 
frontiers are closed by war and its horrors, by the practice of slaver)", by religious 


· Houzeau, "Histoire du Sol de l'Europe."-Carl Ritter, "Europa:'-Kohl, "Die Geographische 
!.age der Haupsladle Europa's." 
YOI.. I. 1 
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fanaticism, and even commercial jealousy, 'Ve have heard of some of these 
peoples by vague rEport, but there are others concerning whom we absolutely 
know nothing. And thus it happens that in this age of steam, of the printing 
l)ress, of incessant and feverish activity, \\c still know nothing, or very little, of 
the centre of Africa, of 3 portion of Australia, of the interior of that fine and 
no doubt most fertile island of New Guinea, and of vast table-lands in the centre 
of Asia. Kay, even the country which most men of learning love to look upon as 
the cradle of our Aryan ancestors is known to us but very impcrfectly, 
As regards most countries which have been visited by traveHers, and figure 
more or less correctly upon our maps, a great amount of further research is 
required before our knowledge of their geography can be called complete, Y EarB 
will pass erc the erroneous and contradictory statements of our explorers CQU- 
ccrning them have been set right. A prodigious amount of labour must be 
performed before their climate, their hydrography, their plants and animals, can 
be thoroughly known to us. 1\finute and systematic researches have to be 
conducted to elucidate the slow changes in the aspects and physical phenomena 
of many countries. The greatest caution will have to be exercised in distinguishing 
between changcs due to the spontaneous action of natural causes and those brought 
about by the hand of man. And all this knowledge we must acquire before we 
Cdn boast that we know the earth, and all about it! 
Nor is this &ll, Bya natural bent of our mind, all our studies are carried 
on with reference to ::\I3n us the centre of all things. A knowledge of our planet 
is, therefore, imperfect as long as it is not joined to a knowledge of the various 
races of man which inhabit it. The earth which man treads is but imperfectly 
known, man himself even less so. The first origin of races is shrouded in absolute 
darkness, and the most learned disagree with reference to the descent, thø 
amalgamation, the original seats, and migratory stages of most peoples and 
tribes. 'Vhat do men owe to their surroundings? 'Yhat to the original seats 
of their ancestors, to inborn instincts of race, to a blending with alien races, 
or t,o influences and traditions brought to bear upon them from bf'yond? 'Ve 
hardly know, and as yet only a. few rays of light begin to penetrate this darkness. 
Unfortunately our erroneous views on many of these questions are not due solely 
to i
norance. Contending passions and instinctive national hatreds too frequently 
oùscure our judgment, and we see man as he is not. The far-off savages assume 
the shape of dim pbantoms, and our near neighbours find rivals in the arts of 
civilisation appear rf'pubive and deformed of feature, If we would see them as 
they really are, we must get rid of all our prejudices, and of those feelings of 
contempt, hatred, and pal>:sion which still set nation against nation. Our fore- 
.. fathers, in their wisdom, said that the most difficult thing of all was to know 
'one's self. Surely a cOml)rehensive study of mankind is more difficult still. 
'Ve are thus not in a position at present to furnish a complete account of the 
earth and its inhabitants. The accomplishment of this task we must leave to the 
future, when fellow-workers from all quarters of tbe globe will meet to write 
the grana book f'ml1odying the sum of human knowledge. :For the present an 
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individual author must rpst content with giving a succinct account of the Earth, 
in which the space occupied by each country shall be proportionate to its imlJor- 
tance, and to the knO\dedg-p we POS8PSS ",ith respect to it. 
lt is natural, perhaps, that e"lch nation should imagine that in such a 
description it ought to be accurded the furf'most place. Every harbarous trihe, 
however small, imaginp" itsplf to occupy the very centre of the earth, and to be the 
most perfect representative of the human race. Its language npvet fails to bpar 
witness to this naïve illusion, born of the very narrO\\npss of its horizon. The 
river which irrigates its fields is called the" Father of "Taters," the mountain 
which shelters its camp the" Xavel," or "Centre of the Earth;" and t.he names 
hy which primitive races designate their neighbours are terms of contempt, for 
they look down upon them as their inferiors. To them they are" mute," "deaf," 
.. unclean," "imbecile," "monstrous," or "demoniac." The Chinese, one of the 
most remarkable peoples in some respects, and certainly the most important of all 
as far as mere numbers go, are not content with having bestowed upon their 
country the epithet of" Flower of the Centre," but are so fully cominced of its 
superiority as to have filllen into the mistake (very excusable undpr the circum- 
stances) of deeming themsplves to be the" Bons of Heaven." .As to the nations 
thinly scattered around the borders of their" Celestial Empire," they know them 
merely as "dogs," "swine," "demons," and" 8avages." Or, more disdainful stilI, 
they de8ignate. tbem by the four cardinal points of the compass, and speak of the 
.. unclean" tribes of the we"t, the north, the east, and the south. 
If in our description of the Earth we accord the first place to eivilised Europe, 
it is not because of a prejudice similar to that of the Chinpse. K o! this place 
belongs to Europe as a matter of right, Europe as yet is the only continent the 
whole of whose surface bas been scientifically eJ\.plored. It possesses a map 
approJ\.imately correct, and its material resources are almost fully known to us. 
Its population is not as den!'!e as that of India or of China, but it nevertheless 
contains about one-fourth of the total population of tbe globe; and its inbabitants, 
whatever their f
lÏlings and vices, or their state of barbarism in some respects, still 
impel the rest of mankind as r
gards material and mental progress. Europe, for 
twenty-five centuries, has been the focus whence radiated Arts, ::;ciences, and 
Thought. Kor h
!.Ye those hardy colonists who carried their European languages 
and customs beyond tbe sea succeeded hitherto in giving to the New ,V orId an 
importance equal to that of "little" Europe, in spite of the virgin soil and vast 
area which gave them scope for unlimited e.1!.pansion, 
Our .American rivals may be more active and enterprising than we are-they 
certainly are not cumbered to the 8ame e"tent by the traditions and inheritances 
of feudal times-but they are as yet not sufficiently numerous to compete with us 
as regards the totality of work done. They have scarcely been able hitherto to 
ascertain the material resources of the country in which they have made their 
home. "Old Europe," where every clod of earth has its history, where every man 
is the heir of a hundred successive generations, therefore still maintains the first 
place, and a comparative study of nations justifies us in the belief that its moral 
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ascendancy and industrial preponderance will remain with it for many years to come. 
At the same time, we must not shut our eyes to the fact that equality will obtain 
in t.he end, not only between America and Europe, but also between these two and 
the other quarters of the world, The intermingling of nations, migrations which 
have assumed prodigious proportion
, and the increasing facilities of intercourse 
must in the end lead to an equilibrium of population being established throughout 
the world. Then will each country add its proper share to the wealth of mankind, 
and ",hat we call civilisation will have" its centre everywhere, its periphery 
nowhere. ., 
The central geographical position of Europe has undoubtedly exercised a 
most favourable influpnce upon the progress of the nations inhabiting it. The 
superiority of the Europeans is certainly not due to the inherent virtues of the 
raceS from which they sprang, as is vainly imagined by some, for in other parts of 
the ancient world these same races ha\'e exhihited far less creative genius. To 
the happy conditions of soil, climate. configuration, and geographical position the 
inhabitants of Europe owe the honour of having bcen the first to obtain a 
knowledge of the earth in its entirety, and to have remained for so long a period 
at the head of mankind, Historical geographers are, therefore, right when they 
insist upon the influence which the configuration of a country exercises upon the 
nations who inhabit it. The extent of table-lands, the heights of mountain 
ranges, the direction and ,.olume of rivers, the vicinity of the ocean, the indenta- 
. .. 
tion of the coast-line, the temperature of the nil', the abundance or rarity of rain, 
and the correlations between soil, air, and water-all these are pregnant with 
effects, and explain much of the (
haracter and mode of life of primitive nations. 
They account for most of the contrasts existing between nations subject to 
different conditions, and point out the natural highways of the globe which 
nations are constrained to follow in their migrations or warlike expeditions. 
At the same time, we must bear in mind that the influence exercised upon 
the history of mankind by the general configuration of land and sea, or any 
special features of the former, is suhjeet to change, and depends essentially upon 
the stage of culture at which nations have arrived. Geography, strictly speaking, 
confines itself to a dpscription of the earth's surface, and exhibits the various 
nations in n passive attitude as it were, whilst Historical Geography and statistics 
show man engaged in the strnggle for e
istence, and striving to obtain the mastery 
over his surroundings. A river, which to an uncultured tribe would constit.ute an 
insurmountable barrier, becomes a commercial high-road to a tribe further advanced 
in culture, and in process of time it may be converted into a mere canal of 
irrigation, the course of which is regulated hy man. A mountain range frequented 
by shepherds and huntsmen, and forming a b:trrier between nations, may attract, 
in a more civilised epoch, the miner and the manufacturer, and in course of time 
will even cease to be an obstacle, as roads will traverse it in all directions. Many a 
creek of the sea, which afforded shelter of yore to the small vessels of our ancestors, 
is deserted now, whilst the open bays, which vessels dreaded formerly, have been 
protected by enormous breakwaters, and have become the resort of our largest ships. 
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lnnumer,lble changes such as these havoe been effected by man in all parts of 
the world, and they ha,-e re.olutionised the correlations e
isting between man and 
the land he lives in. The configuration and height of mountains and table-lands, 
the indentation of the coa"t;;, the dispo,..ition of islands and archipelagos, and the 
extent of the ocean-these all lose their relative influence upon the history of 
nations in proportion as the latter emancip.lte themselves and become free 
agents, Though subject to the condition of his dwelling-place, man may modify 
it to suit his 0" n purpose; he may overcome nature as it were, and convert the 
energies of the earth into domesticated forces. A'i an instance we may point to 
the elevated table-lands of Central 
\.sia, which now separate the countries and 
peninsulas surrounding them, but" hich, when they shall ha.e become the seats of 
human industry, will convert .Asia into a real geographical nnit, which at present 
it is only in appearJ.nce. lIassyand ponderous .Africa, monotonous .Australia, and 
Southern .America v. ith its forests and waterfalls, will be put on something like an 
equality v.ith Europe, whenever roads of commerce shall cross them in all 
directions, bridging their ri,-ers, and traversing their deserts and mountain ranges. 
The advantilges, on the other hand, which Europe derives from its backbone of 
mountains, its radiating rivers, the contours of its coasts, and its generally well- 
balanced outline are not as great now as they were when man was dependent 
exclusively npon the resources furnished by nature. 
This gradual change in the historical importance of the configuration of the 
land is a fact of capital importance which must be borne in mind if we would 
understand the general geography of Europe. In studying SPACE we must take 
account of another dement of equal valUe-TIME, 
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\ X the g-eography of the worlel the fir,.;t phcc i", claimed for Europ:.>, 
I nut h
callse of a prejudiee like that uf the Chille..;e. uut as a matter 
of ri;,ðlt. Europe as yet is the only continent the whole of whh:'e 
surfal'e ha... heen scientific,lilv e:\ p lored. It l ,o,.:"e,.::,es a nUl l ) a l ) l H'u'(- 

"I \ ' J 
inu,tely correct. and its material rc,.:oureL:' arc allllust full,}" known to 
us. Its pupulation it- not al'dense a.;; that uf India ur uf f'hina, uut it llen
rtheless 
contains about one-fourth of the tut:l1 population of the g-lohe; a!HI it,.; inhabitant,.;, 
whatm-er their f.liling-s and ,-ices. or theil" ,.:tate of uarbari"m in some ,'espects, ,:till 
impel thc re;;t of mankind a" regal'll,: material and mental pro
re"..;" Europe, for 
twenty-fi '"e centuries. has been the focus whenee r.uliated A,t,... 
eience,.;. and 
ThOlwht. )\01' ha,-e th",.:e harlh- ('"luni,.:ts whu carriea their Ear" l )ean lan"ua"es 
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and CU,.:tOIll8 heyulHI the se,
 HH'eeeded hitherto in g-idng- to the X ew 1\" odd an 
impurtance cljlIaI tu that of" little" Europe, in :;)lite of the virgin suil and va'it 
area whieh g-a,'e tlU'm scope for unIilllitcd e\. pan..;ion. 
"Uld Europe," where every dod of eill"th ha,.; its 11Ï;;tory. where c'"ery man 
i,; the heir of a hundred succe;;;;j"e g-eneration;:., t}wrcfore still maintains the first 
plaee, amI a comparative stu.l.'" of nations ju,;tifies u" in the beIief that its moral 
af'C'endaney and industria) p,'eponderancc will remain with it for many yea"" to come. 

\t the same time, we lIIust not shut our eyes to the fact that equality will outain 
in the elHl. not only hetween AmeriC':\ and Europe, but al,.." hetween the..;e two and 
the other (111arters of the world. The interming-lin
 of nation..;. mig-rations which 
have a""umed prodig-ions proportions, and the increasing- faeilities of intercourse, 
mu,.:t in the end lead t'1 an e(pIÏlihrium of popubtion throughout the wodd. Then 
will eaeh country add it" propcr "'}13re to the wealth of mankind, an(1 what we call 
ci,'ilisation will ha,'e " its centre enrywhere. itf' periphery nowhere." 
The central g-eog-raphical position of Europe has UJHlouhtedly e\.crcised a 
IDOf't fa,'ourable intluence upon the progrcs..; of the nation,; inhahiting- it. The 
snperiorit,\" of the Europeans is cCl"tainl.v not due to the inherent \"Ïrtues of the 
race,.: from which th<,)" F-prang. a,; is vain})" imagined b,v some, fur in other parts of 
1 
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the ancient worM thef:e samc ra('e
 haye e:xhibiteù far le
!-\ creatiye genius. To 
the happy conditions of soil, dimate, eunfiguration, aud geographical position, the 
inhabitants of Europe owe the hOllunr of having Leen the first to ubtain a knmd- 
edge of the earth in its entirety, and to ha\-c remained for so long a perio(l at the 
heaù of mankind. IIi:"torical geographers are, therefore, right whell they in,.;i",t 
upon the int1uenee whieh the c(llIfigm"ation of a countrye"\.erei,.;e;: upon the nations 
who inhabit it. The extent of table-lands, the heights of Jllountain ran
e
, the 
ùireeti"n and volume of ri\-er", the \-icillity of the ocean, the indentation of the 
coaf't-linc, the tempcr
:ture of the air, the abuudauee or )'arity of rain, and the 
correlatiou" Lct\\Ten "'nil, r!ir, ami water-all the
e arc pregnant with effceb. and 
('"\.plain much of the eharaeter and mode of life of primitiw nations. The,) 
account for 1ll0:ot of tle ('/lntr::::,ts exi,.;ting Let ween nation;: suhje(.t to different 
condition;:, and point out the natural higll\\-a
 s of the globe which ,nations are 
constrained to follow in their migrations or warlike e"\.pe(liti(;T}f;, 


II.-Exn:NT A"KD TIO("XDARIl:S. 


THE dweller!'! on the eastern f'hore
 of the :Mediterranean Sea Il1Ul3t }taY(' learnt, in 
the cour
e of their fir,,;t warlike and eonnllercial e:xpeditions, to distingui;<h hetween 
the great continents: for within the nucleus of tIle ancient world Africa is 
attaehed to Asia lÞ
- a WUTOW lland of arid Eand, and Europe separated from 
\
ia 
Minor b,v !-eas and elwJml'ls diffieult to navigate on account of dangerous currents. 
The dÏ\'i,.;ion uf the known world into three distinct parts could not fail to impre
s 
it"elf upon the mind!' of tho,.;o infant nations; and wllCn the (
rl'eh hall attained 
a state of maturity, and hi,.;torical records took the place of m
-t1lg aud oral tradi- 
tiuns, the nanll' /If Europe had prohabl,v been tran:,:mitted through a long fieries of 
generations. He)"odotus naïvel,}' admits that no mortal could ever hope to find 
out the true meanin
 of t]lÏ" name, hequeathed to 11S b.r our furefather,.;; but this 
has not deterred our modern men of learning from attempting to e
plain it. 
Some amongl::it them con",ider that it was applied at fir;;t tu Tlmwe with its " large 
plain
;' an(l suh"c!luentl
' extended to the whole of Europe; others derive it from 
one of the 
urnalJ)ef: of Zeus with the "large eye
," the andent god of the 
un, 
f:l)('C'ia)]y ('lwrged with the protc(.tion of the continent, Some etymologist" believe 
that Europe was def'ip:lIated tllU,.; b.\' the Pll(pniciall
, as Leillg the couutry of 
" \\ hite men." 'Ye eOI1:"ider it, howéver, to he far more prohable that its name 
originally meant simply "the \Yest;' as eontra,;ted with Asil!, "tlll
 East;' or 
"countl'
' of the ri
ing f'un:' It is thus that 1tal
' th'st, and then 
pain, bore the 
name of Hesperia: that "
e,.;tern 
\friea reeeh-ed the name of EI 
[a
hreh from 
the 
[ohammcdal1l3, aIIII the plain,.; heyond the 1[ississippi beeame knuwn in our 
own times as the" Far ,\T est." 
l
ut, whalewr ma,v h(' the original meaning of its name, Europe, in aU the 
Il1Jths of the aneient", i,.; de!'crihed as a Daughter of 
\sia. The Phænicialls were 
the fìr
t to explore the !'hurl's of Europe, and to bring its inhahitants into contact 
with thol::ie of the East. ,Yhen the Daughter had heeome tIle superior of her 
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)[other in civilisation, and Greek voyagers were following- up the e"plorations 
beg-un by the mariners of Tyre, all the known countries to the north of the 
)[editcrranean \\ere looked upon as dependencies of Europe, and that name, which 
was originally confin('d to thl' Thraco-Hellenic pcnil1...ula, was made to include, in 
course of time, It:lly, :-\pain, the countries of the Gauls, and the hyperLorean 


l
lö' I.-THK :NATURAL BOrSD\RY OP EUWI'E. 
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!"egions beyond the Alps and the Danube. Strolbo, to ,,-horn "Were known already 
the mo;;t varied and fruitful portions of Europe, extends it eastw,ml as far as tbe 
Palus )Iæotis and the Tanais.- 


· IIlodprn 8ea of Azof Rnd Rinr Don. 
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Since that epocb tbe limits between Europe and Asia b:n-e been shift.ed by 
geographers still farther to the east. They are, however, more or le",s cnn- 
\entional, for Europe, though bounded on three sides hy the ocean, is in reality 
but a pcninsula of Asia. At the same time, the contrast", bctween these two parts 
of tbe "orId fully justify scientific men in dividing them intI) two continental 
mal5ses. But where is the true line of separation between them l' )I:lp-makers 
generally adopt the political boundarie8 which it has plea"ed the Hussi:lll 
Government to draw bctween its \'ilI51 European and Asiatic territories, and others 
adupt tbe summits of the L ral )Iountains and of tbe Caucasus as the boundary 


Fig. 2.- THE RELIEF OF Et:HOPB. 
Accordmg to Houzeau, Belghaus, Kiepert. Olsen, and others. Scale 1 : 60.000,000. 
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between the two contillf'I1ts; and altllOugll, at the fir:<t glance, this delineation 
appears more reasona hIe than tbe furmer, it is in realit.y no lesl5 absurd. The 
two slupes of a mountain chain can never be assigncd tu different fOlUwtion,,;, and 
they are generally inhahited hy men of the same race. Tbe true line of sepa- 
ration IJetween Europe and _\"ia does not consist of mountains at all, but, on the 
<'OIltrary, of a series of depressiuns, in former times con
red hy a channel of the 
sea "bich unitpd the )Il'diterl'3nean with the Arctic Ocean. The steppes of 
thc :Manych, hetween the Blal'k Sea and tIle Cal"pian, and to the north of the 
Caucasus, are still coW'red ill p,lrt with salt 
"amps. The Caspian ibelf, as well as 
Lake AmI ancI the other lake!o; which we IlIeet with in the direction of the Gulf vf 
ULi, are the l'l'mains of this aneient arm of the sm, and the intermediate l'l'g:cns 
still bear tbe tl'fl,ces of haying been an ancient sea-Led. 
There can Lc no doubt tbat vast cbanges lIa \ e taken place in the configuratiun 
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of Europe, not only during more ancient geological periods, but also within 
eomparativc1y rCCl'nt times. "'p have already !'een that a \"ast arm of the sea 
furmerly separated Europe from 
\;,ia; it is equally certain that tlll're was II time 
when it was joined to 
\natolia by an isthmus, whit'h has since been conVl'rted into 
the Ðosphorus of Constnntinople; 
pain was joined to .\trica until the watf'r
 of 
the Atlantic innldcd t.he 
Iediterranean; f'icily was probably conlH'ctf'd with 
)[auritania; and the British hlnnds once fornll'd a portion of the mainland. The 
erosiun of the sen, as wdl as uphe:n"als and subsidences of land, haR efff'eted, and 
"till effect, changes in the coutour:'! of our coa...t..... XumeI'Ou!o\ soundings in the 
"eas washing 'r e;;t
rn Europe IUl\"c revealed the existence of a submarine plat.enu, 
which, frum u geulogi!'al point of vipw, must be look!'d upon as forming an integral 
portion of our continent. Rounded by al)yssal df'pths of thous'uuls of fathom
, 
and suhmerged one hundred fatllOms at most below the waters of the oecan, this 
pedestal of Frnnce and the British I,;lamls must be looked upon as t.he foundntion 
of nn nncient cont.inent, destroyed by the inee"sant a('tion of the wn\-és. If the 
,.hallow portions of the ocean, as well ns those of the )[edit('rranean Sea, were tu be 
added tu Europe, its area \\ ould he increa>5ed to the extent of one-tùurth, but it 
would lo;,p, at the snme timf', thnt weaIt h in pcninsulas whieh has "e('ure,l t.o Europe 
ils hi,.torieal supf'riority over the other eontinents. 
If we suppmwa Europe to ,;uhside to the extent of one humherl fathoms, its 
area woulrl be reduced to the compa,.s of one-half. The ocean would ngain ('o\er her 
low plains, most of which nre ancient Ben-heds, and tIlCrf' \\ould remain ahove the 
waters merely a skc1l'ton of plateaux and mountnin rangps, f,lr more extellsivdy 
indented by bays l'nd fringed hy penin,;ulas than are the coasts existing at the 
present time. The whole of ,r estern amI 
uutbern Europe would be converted 
into a huge i"land, separated by a "ide arm of the sea from tIle plains of interior 
Rus,;ia. 11'l'Om an historical as well as a geolog-ieal point of ,iew, this huge 
island is the true Europe. Russia is not only half 
\siatic on account of its 
extremes of temperature, and the 8"pect of its monotonuus plains and interminahle 
,.feppes, but is likewise intimntely linked with 
\sia as regards its inhahitants and 
its historical de,-cl0pment. Russia can hardly 111' sai,l to have belong-ed to Europe 
for more than a hundred years. It was in m..ritime and mountainom; Europe, 
with its island", peninsulas, and vnlleys, its varied features and unexpected 
contrasts, that modern ci\"ilisation arose, the result of innumernhle local civilisa- 
tions, hnppily united into a single current. And, as rhe rivers descending from the 
mountains cover the plains at their foot with fertile !Ooil, so has the pl'Ogress 
nccompli"hed in this centre of enlig-htenment gmdually spread o\-er the other 
continents to the very extremities of the earth. 


III.-X \1TR\L Ihn,.lOxs AKD )IOL\TAl
s. 


THE Europe ullGded to includes FraI1f'e, Germany, Eng-land, and the three 
)Ieditel'ranean peninsulas. and constitutes sm'eral natural divisions. The British 
hlnnds form one of the:;e. The Iherian peninsula is separated scarcely leH.
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distinctly from the remainder of Europe, for between it and France rises a 
most fc)rmidable range of mountains, the most difficult to cross in all Europe; and 
immediately to the north of it, a depression, nowhere exceeding a height of 
630 feet, extends frum the :Mediterranean to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
geographical unity of Europe is representpd to the full extent only in the system 
of the 
-\lps, and in the mountains of France, Gemumy, Ital
., and the Balkan 
peninsula which are connected ,\ith it. It is there we must seek the frame\\ork 
of continental I':m'ope. 
The Alps, wLose ancient Celtic name probably refers to the wlliteness of their 
snowy summits, stretch in an immense cur,.e, more than GOO miles in length, 
from the shores of the l\Iediterranean to the plains of the Danube. They consist 
in reality of more than thirty mountain ma:"scs, representing as many geologieal 
gronps, and joincd to each other by ele,"ated passes; but their rocks, whether 
they be granite, slate, sandstone, or limestone, form one continuous rampart rising 
above the þlains. In former ages the Alps were higher than they are now. This 
is proved by an examination of their detritus and of the str1.!ta di",integrated 
by natural agencies. But, whatever the extent of detritioll, they still rise in 
hundreds of summits beyond tùe line of perennial snow, and vast rivers of ice 
descend from them into every upland valley. I,ooked at from the plains of 
Piedmont and Lombardy. these glaciers and snow-fields present the appearance of 
sparkling diadems encircling the mountain summits, 
In the eastern portion of the Alpine system-that is to say, between the 
)Iediterranean and )[ont Blanc, the culminating point of Europe-the aYerage 
height of the mountain groups gradually increases from G,500 to more than 
13,000 feet. To the east of )Iont Blanc the Alps change in direction, and, 
beyond the vast citadels represented by )[unte Rusa alld the Bemese Oberland, 
they gradually decrease in Leight. To the east of Switzerland no summit e'\:ceeds 
ß height of 13,000 fe
t, but this loss in elevation is fully made up by increase of 
breadth. And whilst the general direction of the principal axis of the Alps 
remains north-easterly, very considerable mountain ch.1Íns, far exceeding the 
central mass in breadth, are thrown off towards the north, the east, and the 
south-east. A line drawn across the true All's from Vieuna has a length of no 
less than 250 miles. 
In thus spreading out, the Alps lose their (.baracter and aspect. "
 e no longer 
meet with grand mountain Ifla,.;!'es, glaciers, and SIlCJw-fidds. Towards the north 
they gradu:.lly sink down into tbe valley of the IJanube; towards the south tbey 
 
branch out into secondary chains, re,.;ting upon the arched plateau of Turkey. 
But, in spite of the vast cont.ra!'\ts offered by the true Alps and tbe mountains of 
:Montcnegro, the ILDJIlus, the Rhodopp, anJ the l'indus, all these mountain chains 
nevertheless belong to tbe !'ame orographical sptem. The wbole of the Balkan 
peninsula mu!'t be looked upon as a natural dep(']l(lency of the Alps: and the saIIle 
applies to haly, for the cbain of tbe Apennines is notbing but. a continuation 
of tbe :Maritime .Alps, and we bardly know where to draw tbe line of separa- 
tion between tbem. The Carpathians, too, must be included among the 
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mountain clwins forming part of the system of the Alps. They have been 
gradually s('parat('d from them through the continuou!' action of water, but there 
can be no douht that, in former times, the !'l'mil'ircle of mountains kno\\ n as the 
Little Carpathians, the Beskid
, the Tat,m, the Great Carp Ithians, and the Tran"yl- 
vanian Alps was joined, on the one hand, to the Austrian .\lps, and on the other 
to !'purs descpnding from the Balkon. The nanubp has forepd it!' way through 
these mountain ramparts, but the pa!'sages, or" g,ltes," are narrow: thpy are strewn 
"ith rocks. and commandcd by what rl'mains of the ancient part,ition ranges. 
The configuration of the Alps, and of the labyrinthine mountain range,.. brancbing 
off from tbem towards tbe cast, conlrlnot fail to exercise a most powerful influence 
upon the bi...tory of Europe and of the entire world. The only high-roads known 
to bubarians are those traced out by nature her5clf, and they were consequently 
able to penetrate into Europe only by i'ea, or through the vast plains of tbe nortb. 
Ha,ing penetrated to tbe westward of the Black 
ca, their progress wa,> first 
stopped by the lakes and difficult swamps of the Danubian \ alley ; and, when 
tbey had surmounted these obstacles, they found them,.:eh-es face to face with a 
barrier of high mountains, whose intricate wooded valleys and dedivities led up 
to the inaccessible regions of eternal snow. The 
\lp5, the Balkan, and all the 
other a<h-an('ed chains of tbe Alpine s
 stem constituted an adnmced defensive 
barrier for"\Y estern Europe, and the conquering nomad tribes who threw them- 
seh-es against it did so at the risk of destruction. .\.ceustomed to the boundless 
horizon of the st('ppes, they did not venture to climb these ste\:,p hills-they 
turned to the northward, \\ h('re thc \a"t plains of Germania enahled succe:>!"i\"e 
Bwarms of immigrants to spread O\-er the country" ith greater ease. And as to the 
invaders, whom blind rage of conquest impelled to engage in the defiles of these 
mountains, they found them"eh-es caught as in a trap; and this accounts for the 
\ ariety of 113tions, and of fragments of nations, \\ hose presence bas converted tbe 
countries of the Danube into a sort of ethnological chaos. And as the débris 
carried along by the current is deposited in the eddy of a ri,-er, so were these 
fragments of nearly (',-cry nation of tbe East accumulated in motley disorder in 
this corner of the continent. 
To the south of this great Illountam barrier the migrations net ween Europe 
and Asia could take place only by sea-a high-road open to those nations alone 
who were sufficiently adnmced in civilisation to have acquired the art of building 
ships, "\Yhether pirates, merchant..., or warriors, th('y h:ld rai"pd themseh'es long 
ago abO\'e a state of primiti,-e barbarism, and even their \-oya!-!'I'S of conque"t added 
something to the stock of human knowledge. )lol'euver, 0\\ ing to the difficulties 
of navigation, th('y migrated only in small bodies. At whate\"\
r point they settled 
they came into contact \\ ith populati"ns of a different ra('e from their own, and this 
illtereour,..e gave l.ïrth to a numb!'r of local ci\ ilisations, eacb bearing- its own stamp, 
and nowhere did their influence preponderate, Ewry island of thp .\rchipelag-o, and 
e,-ery vall('y of ancient Hellas, ditfered from it" neighhours as r('gards social cou- 
dition, dialect, and customs, but they all remaÎned l:ireek, in !'pite of the J'hænician 
and other influences to \\ hicb they had been sulljl.ct('d, It is thu,> ù\\ iug to the 
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configuration of the mountain clmins and coast-linf's that the civilis....tion "hieh 
developed itself gradually in the :'\[editelTanean countries to the south of the Alps 
was, upon the whole, more spontaneous in its nature, and offered more variety 
and greater contrasts, tllan the ci ,-ilisation of the flu les'" advanced nations 01 the 
north, who were moving from place to place on vast plains, 
The wide rango of the 
\lps and of their adnmced chains thus separated two 
distinct worlds, in which historical den
lúpJl]ent went on at a different rate. At 
the same time, the separation hetween the two slopes of the Alpine system was by 
no means complete. Xowhere in the Alps do we meet with cold and uninhaùite,i 
plateaux, as in the Andes anr! in Tibet, whose enormous extpnt forms almost 
insurmountable harriprs. The Alpinp masses are cut up everywhere into mountains 
and vall!')'", and the climate of the latter is sufficiently mild to enable man to 
exist in thell1. The mountaineers, who easily maintained their independence, 
owing to the proteetion extendeJ to them by n:lture, first served as intermediaries 
between the peoples inhabiting the opposite lowlands. ft was they who effected 
the rare exchanges of pror!uce which took place hetween the Xorth and South, 
and who opened the first eommcrcial high-roarl" hetween the summits of the moun- 
tains. The direction of t.he valleys and the deepl
- cut mountain passes even then 
indicated the grand routes by which the Alps would he crossL.d, at a future periud, 
for the purposes of commerce or of war. That portion of the Alps whieh lies 
between the mountain ma,,;ses of Sm"oy and of the )Iediterranean "ould natu- 
rally cease first to form an ohstacle to military expeditions, The 
\lps there 
are of great height, it is true, hut they are narrower than anywhere else; besides 
which, the climate on the two opposite slopes is similar, and assimilates the mode 
of life and the customs of the people dwelling there. Far more formidable, as a 
natural barrier, are the 
\lps to the north-east of :.\[ont DIanc, for they constitute a 
climatic boundary. 
The other mountain ranges play but a seeoncbry or local part in the hi"tory of 
Europe, when we compare them with the Alps. Still, the influence wl1ich they 
h:1\-e e",ercised upon the destiny of nations is nu Ie,,;,,; e\'ident. The tallIe-land", and 
snow-fields of the Scandina\-ian .Alps form a wall of sep
1I'ation between X orwegians 
and Swedes. 'rhe quadrangular muunt
LÌn fijrt of Bohemia, in the centre of Europe, 
which shelters thp Ohechians, is almost entirely enclosed by' Germans, and resembles 
an island fretted hy the Waves of the ocean. The hills of "Tales and of Seot.- 
land have afforded a shelter to the Oeltic race against tbe encroachments of 
Anglu-Klxons, DllIH'S, and 
ormans" The Bret.ons, in France, are indc1.ted to 
their rocks and 1((lld{'
 for the fact of their not having yet become wholly French; 
whilst the tahle-Iand of Limousin, the hills of AU\-ergnc, and the Ceyenne." COll- 
stitute the principal ca'lse of the striking contrast which still exists between 
the inhahitants of 
orthern and of 
outhern France. The Pyrenees, next to 
the Alps, eou;;.titute tbe most furmidable obstacle to the march of nations in 
Europe; they would have remained an ilJsurmountable rampart down to our 
own time, were it not cas)' to p:l8S round them 1)y their extremities abutting upon 
the sel
. 
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IY.-THB :UARlTDlE REGlO
S. 


THE yalleys "hid] rndinte in all directions from the great cent.ral mn!'ses of t.he 

\lp!': are admil'3bly adnpted for imp'l1.ting t.o almo!'t the whole of Europe a 
rellwrlnhle unity, whibt they offer, nt the snme time, nn extreme vnriety of aspects 
and of physicnl conditions. The Po, the Uhone, the Rhine, and t.he Danube 
tran'rse countrie:-; having the most diverse climates, and yet t.hey have their 
,ourees in the same mountain region, and the fertili- On 
 alluvium which they 
deposit in their valkys result!' frum the disintegratiun of the same roe]
s. :\linor 
valleys cut. up the "lopes of the Alps nnd of their depmdent chains, and carry 
towards the sea the waters of the mountains nnd the triturated fmgments of their 
rocks. Hunnin
 wnters are visible, wherever we Cflst. our eyes. There are 
neither deserts, nor sterile plateaux, nor inland lakes nnd ri "er bnsins such as we 
meet. with in Africa and 
bia. The rivers of Europe are not flooded ns are those 
of certain portions of 
outh America, whieh deluge half th.e country with wat.er. 
On the contrary, in the scheme of her rivers Europe exhihits a certain degree of 
modemtion which has fnvour"d the work of the settkr, and facilitated the ri!':e of 
a local civili,;atiun in each river basin. Moreover, although most ri,'ers are suffi- 
ciently large to have retarded mig'l"ltion, they are not sufficiently so t.o have 
arre"ted it for any length of time. E,oen when roads and bridgcs did not exist, 
Imrharian immi
mnts easily made their way from the shores of the Black 
ea to 
those of the Atlantic. 
But Europe. in addition to the advantn
('s due to its framl:'work of mountains 
and the dispo"it,ion of its rin'r bnsius, enjoys the still grcater advantngc of pO!'lSe8S- 
iug an indented coa"t-line. It is mninly the contours of its coa!'ts which impart to 
Europe its double chamcter of unity and diversity, whieh distinguisb it among'!'t 
contilll'nts. It is "one" llecnube of its great central mass, aud "diversified" 
because of its numerous peninsulas nnd dependent islands. It is an organi!'m, if 
we may sny so, resembling a huge hody furni,.,hed with limbs. Strabo compared 
Europe to a dragon, The geogrnphers of the period of the re\,ival uf letters 
compared it to a crowned virgin, :-\pain being tbe Lead, France the heart, and 
England and Italy tbe hand!', holdin
 the sceptre and the orb. llus!'ia, at that 
time bardly known, is made to do duty for the ample folds of the rolle. 
The nrea of Europe is ollly halt' that of South America, and one-third of that 
of Africa, and yet tbe development of its const-lines is superior to that of tbe two 
cuntinents tnken togptiler. [n proportion to its area the coa"ts of Europe have 
twice t,he extellt ot those of SoJ\lth America, Australia, and Africa; nnd althuugh 
they are tu a ..mall extent. inferior to tho...e of X orth 
\merica, it mu!'t he borne 
in mind that the arctic COfiSts of the latter are ice-bound dm-ing tbe greater 
portion of the year. A glance at tbe subjuined diagrams will show that Europe, 
as comp'lred with the two otber continent" washed by the Arctic (Icenn, enjoys the 
immense a(h-antage of pos8essing a coast-line almost wholly a\'nilable for purp
ses 
of lltn'igation, whilst a large portion of the coa>.ts of Asia and Amcrica is nltogether 
u,eless to man. Aud not only dm's the sea pl'netrate into tbe very heart of 
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temperate Europe, cutting it up into elongated peninsulas, lH1t the
e peninsula3, 
too, are fringed with gulfs and miniature inland seas. The coasts of Greece, of 
Thessaly, and of Thrace are thus indented by bays and gulf..., penetrating far into 
the land; It.tly and Spain likewise pos"ess numerous hays and gulfs; and the 
peninsulas of Northern Europe, Jutland and Scandinavia, are cut up by the 
waters of the ocean into numerous secondary peninsulas. 


Fig. 3.-DhVELOJ'MENT OF COAST-LINES hELATIVELY TO AREA. 


Total area, square miles . 
1I1.,;nland " 
Development of coast-line, 
 
miles . . . } 
A
('cssible coa _ts . 
Ratio of the gpomeh-ical tu I 
thc actu'll 
ontonr . , \ 
The shaded ci..cl
s represent the various continents; the outer circle represent. the actual extent of 
coast-line. The blank space between the two concent.ie circles reprcsents g....l'hie"ny the dillerpnee 
between the smallcst p'ssihle 01' geomctrical contour of a count..)" h..ving the area of the respecli\e 
continl'nts, and thp actnal contour as exhibited in the existing coast-lines. EUl"Ope, bcilog in reality only 
a peninsula of Asia, haldly admits of this comparison. 
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The islands of Europe mURt he luuked upon as dependencies of that continent, 
for most of thpm are separated from it only by shallow seas. Candia and tlu 
ishnds scatt('re(l hroadcast on'r the .LEg-ean :';8a, the Archipelagos of the Ionian 
Sea, and of IJalmatia, :-\icil
', Corsica and :-\ardinia, l
lba, rmd the Baleares, are in 
realit.y but prolongations, or maritime out-stations, of neighl10uring peninsulas. To 
the islands of I';ealand and Fycn, at the entrance to the Baltic, Denmark owes 
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mo!'t of her commercial and politicaì imnorta.ace, Great Britain and lrel:.md, 
\\ hich actually formed a portion of the European continent iu a past age, cannot 
be looked upon otherwise thau as dcpend<,ncies of it. although the isthmus which 
once joined them has been {lestroyed by the waters of the ocean. Eng-bnd has 
actually become the grand commercial emporium of Europe. and plays now the 
same part in the world's commerce that Grecce once played in that of the more 
re..;frided \\ orld of the )Iediterrancan. 
It is a remarkable fact that each of the European peninsulas should have 
enjoyed in turn a period of commercial preponderance. Greece, the" most noMe 
indivi{luality of the world of the ancients," came first, and when at the height of 
her power gonrned the )Iediterranean, which at that time meant nearly the whole 
UUlnrse. During the )Iiddle .Ages Amalfi, Genoa, and Venice became the com- 
mercial agents between Europe and the Indies. The discovery of a passage round 
the Cape and of America dinrted the world's commerce to Cadiz, Seville, and 
J.isbon, on the Iberian peninsula. Rub...equently the merchants of the small 
Dutch R<,public seized a portion of the heritage of Spain and Portugal, and the 
wealth of the entire world was floated into the harbours of their sea-bound islands 
and peninsulas. In our own days Great Britain, thanks to its f:l\'ourable geo- 
graphical position, in the very centre of great continent.al ma
ses, and the energy 
of its people, ha::. become the great mart of the world. London, the mo!'t populous 
city of the world, is also the great centre of attraction for the treasures of man- 
kind; but there can be no doubt that sooner or later it will be supplanted, in 
conseqnence of the opening of new commercial high-roads, and changes in the 
political preponderance of nations. Perhaps some city of the r nited :-:tates will 
take the place of London in a future age, and thus the American belief in the 
westward march of civilisation will be verified; or we may possibly return to the 
East, and couvert Constantinople or Cairo into the world's emporium and centre of 
intercourse. 
But, whatever may happen in the future, the great c1mnges which have taken 
place in the relative importance of the peninsulas and islands of Europe in the 
short span of twenty centurÎ<,s, sufficiently prove that geographical features 
exercise a yarying influence at different epochs. That which at one time was 
louked upon as a great natural advantage may become, in course of time, a :seriuus 
disadnmtage. Thus the numcrous inlets and gulfs enclosed by mountain chains, 

 hich favoured the rise of the cities of Grcecc, and gave to Athens the dominion 
of the )Iediterranean, now constitute as man
' obstacles to their connection with 
the existing system of European communications. That which in former times 
constituted the strength of the country has become its weakne
s. In primiti\'e 
times, before man "\""entured upon the seas, these bays and gulfs formed insur- 
mountable obstacles to the migration of nations; at. a later date. when the art of 
na\ i!,\'ation had bepu acquired, they bC<'ame eOlllmereial hig-
-roads. and were 
fayourahle to the de\'elopment of eivili"ation; and at the pre!'ent time theJ" are 
vgaill obstacles in the way o
 our mad-builders and railway engineers. 
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'fHE influence exerciscò by the relief of the land and tbe configuration of tbe 
coa...ts varies in different ages, but that of climate is permanent. In this re!<peet 
Europe is the most favoured region of the eartb, fur during a cycle of unknown 
length it has enjoyed a climate at once the must telIlp
rate, the most equaùle, and 
the most healthy of all continents. 
Owing to the inland ticas which penetrate far into the land, the whole of 
Europe is exposed to the modifying influence of the ocean. "
ith the exception 
of ('entral RUl"sia, no part of Europe is more tb'm .fOO miles from the sea, and, as 
most of the mountains :slope from the centre of the continent towaròs its circum- 
ference, the influence of the sea hreezes is felt throughout, And thus continental 
Europe, in spite of its great extent, enjoys the advantag{'s of an insular climate 
throughout, the winds passing o\-er the ocean moderating the heat of summer and 
tempering the cold of winter. 
The continuous north-ea,;t{'rly movement of the waters of the .Atlantic likewise 
has a favourable e:ITl;et upon the climate of }
urope. After having been heated hy 
a tropical sun in the Gulf of )Ie)"ico, the gulf-stream issues through the Strait of 
Florida, and, spreading on'r the 
\tlantie, takes its course to\\ards the coasts of 
Europe. This enormous mass of warm \\ ater, equal in volume to twenty million 
ri\'ers as large as the Rhone, hrings the warmth of southern latitudes to the 
western and northern sbores of Europe. Its influence is felt not only in the 
maritime countries of ,\
 estern Europe, ùut to some extent as far as the Caspian 
and the {;" ral )Ioun tains. 
The currents of the air exercise as fa\'Oluahle an influence upon tbp climatp of 
Europe as do those of the ocean. The south-westerly winds predominating' on the 
coasts pass over the warm gulf-stream, and, on reaching' Europe, they part with the 
heat stored up by them hetween the tropics. The north-westerly. northerly, and 
even north-easterly winds, which hlow during a portion of the year, are less cold 
than might be exppeted, for they, too, ha\'e to cross the warm waters of the gulf- 
stream. And last I,,", there is the Sahara, which elevates the temperamre of a 
portion of Enrope. 
The increase in temperature (lue to the combiner! influpnce of winds and 
ocean currents amounts to 40-, .ill , and pven liO , if we compare Europe with 
other parts of the world lying under the smne latitudes. Xowhere else, not even 
on the western coa"t of Korth America, do the isothermal;:, or lillI's of {'qual annual 
temperature, ascend so Iligh towarrls the arctic regions. The inhahitants of 
Europe, though they may live anD to 1,:!OO miles farther a\\ay from the equator, 
cnjoy as mild a elimate as (10 those of Ameriea, and tbc decrease of temperature 
on going north\\",trd is far less rapid than ill any other part of the glohe, This 
uniformity of temperature con!>titutes olle of tbe most eh3racteristic features of 
Europe. The whole of it lies \\ ithin tIle temperate region hounded hy the 
isuthermal lines uf 32 0 P. and Ct' F.. wJ.1Ìbt III .AlIlCl'icJ. amI Asia that pri\ileged 
zone has only half this cxteat. 
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This remarkable uniformity in the climate of Europe is exhibited not only in 
its temp<,rnture, but like"ise in the distribution of its rains. The scai) washing 
the shores of Europe supply all parts of it with thc necessary amount of muisture. 
There is no rainle,.... district, nor, with the exception of a portion of thc maritime 
region of the C.'spian and a small corner of :->pain, any district where druughts 
occasionally entail the entire loss of the hane...t. Rains fall not only regularly 
en'ry year, l)ut in most countries they occur in every season, the only e
ception 
being the countries of the )lediterranean, where autumn and" inter are the real 
rainy seaSOllS. )loreover, in spite of tbc great diversity in the phy"ical features of 
Europe, the amount of rain is scarcely anywhere excessive, whether it descends as 
a fine drizzle, as in Ireland, or in hea\ y showers, as in Provcnce and on the 


. Fig. 4.-TIIE ISOTIIERMAL ZmiE OF Et.ROPE. 
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southern slope of thc Alps. Thp allnual rainfhIl scarcely e\-er exceeds thirty-nine 
incbes, except on the flanks of certain mounTain ranges which arrest the pas"age 
or currents charged" ith moisture. This uniformitJ' and moderation in tbe rain- 
iall exercise a regulating influence upon the cour"c of the rivers, for even the 
:smaJIcst amongst them, at all evcnts those to the north of t,he Pyrences, the Alps, 
and the Balkan, flow throuf!'hout the year. Th<,y ri"e and fall gellL'rally within 
narrow limits, and inundations on a va:st scale are as rare as is want or "ateI' tor 
purposes of irrigation. 1n conseqnence of this regularity, Europe is able to dcrin. 
a grf'ater a(h-antage from its waters tban otber continents where the amount of 
precipitation is more c01biderablc, The Alps, cuntriLute much towards llIaill- 
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taining a r('g"ular flow of tbe rivers; tbe excess of bumidity wbicb falls to tb<,ir 
share is stored up in the ",hape of :snow and ice, which descend slowly into the 
valleys, and melt during the heat of summer. This bappens just at a time wben 
the ri\ ers gain least from rain, and lose most by evaporation, amI some amongst 
them would dry up if the iep of tbe mountains did not come to the aid of the 
waters descending from the sky. It is thus that a sort of balance is establish('d in 
the economy of European rivers. 
The climate of Europe is thus characterizl'fl by uniformity as a wbole, and by a 
compensatory acti.on in its contrasts. TI<'gularity and freedom from excess, such 
as arc not known in other continents, mark its ocean currents, its winds, its 
temperature and rains, amI the course of its rivers. These great advantagps 
have benefited its inhabitants in the past, and will not cease to do so in the 
future. Though small in extent, Europe possesses by far tbe largest arm of 
acclimation. Man may migrate from Russia to ::;pain, or from Ireland to Greece, 
without e
posing himself to any great risk of life. The inhabitants of the 
Caucasus and tIle L"ral )Iountains" ere thus able to cro,.s the plains and mountains 
of Europe, and to establish themselves on the shores of the Atlantic. Soil and 
climate are equally propitious to man, and enable him to preserve his physical and 
intellectual powers wherever he gues. A migratory pcople migbt found new 
bomesteads in any part of Europe. Their companions of travel-the dog, the 
borse, and the ox-would not dpsert them on the road, and the seed-corn which 
they carry with them would yield a hanest whcrever confided to tbe earth, 
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A STt:DY of tbe soil and a p:ltient observation of climatic phenomena enable us 
to appreciate the gencral influence excrcisul by the lU
ture of the country upon 
the development of its inhabitants; but it is more difficult to assign to each race 
or nation its due share in the progress of European civilisation. :K 0 doubt, in 
their struggles for existence, different groups of llaked and ignorant savages must 
bave been acted upon difIerently, according to their numbers and physical strength, 
thcir inborn intelligence, their tastes and n1<'ntal tpmlcncies. :Hut who were those 
primitive men who first turned to account the natural resources of the country in 
which they dwelt? 'Ye know not; for, if we go hack for a few thousand years, 
every fhct is shrouded in darkn<,ss. "
e know nothing even as regards the origin 
of tbe leading nations of Europ<'. Are we the" sons of the soil," and the" shoots 
of oak-trees," as told in the poetical language of ancient tradition, or are we to 
louk upon the inhabitant", of Asia as the an cestuI's to whom we are indebted for 
our languages, and for the rudiments of our arts and sciences i' Úr did those 
immigrants from a neigbbouring continent settle down amongst an indigenous 
populatiun1' Not many years ago tbe Asiatic origin of European nations was 
accepted as an established fact, and the original seats of our forefathers were 
pointed out upun the map of .Asia. But now most Ul,en of science are agreed to 
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seek our ancestors upon the very soil whi.ch we, their àescendants, still occupy" 
Caverns, the shores of oceans and lakes, and the alluvial beds of our rivers have 
yielded the r<,mains of human industry, and even human skeletons, which clearly 
prove that long before these supposed immigrations from Asia there existed in 
Emope tribes who had already ma(le some progress in human industry Even in 
the childhood of history there existed trib<,s who were louked upon as ahorigines, and 
some of their descendants-as, for instance, the Basks-have nothing in common 
with the in mders from the neighbouring continent. K or is it universally admitted 
that toe Aryans-that is, the ancestors of the Pelasgians, the Greeks, the Latins, 
Celts, Germans, and Slavs-are of Asiatic origin. Similarity of language may 
justify our belief in the common origin of the Aryans of Europe, the Persians, and 
the IIinduos, but it does not prove that their ancestral home should be looked for 
somewhere near the sources of the Oxus. :Mauy men of learning. look upon the 
Aryans as aburigine,", of Europe, but certainty on this point docs not exist. No 
doubt, in prehistoric times, int.ermigrations between the two continents were 
frequent; but we hardly know what direct:ons they touk, and can speak with 
certainty only of those migrations of peoples which are related by history. "T e 
thus know that Europe sent forth to other continents Galatians, Macedonians, and 
Greeks, and more recently innumerable emigrants of all nationalities, and recei,'ed 
in turn 11 uns, A '"ares, Turks, Mongols, Circassians, J e\Vs, Armenians, Moors, 
Berbers, and members of many other nations. 
Lea,"ing out of consideration the smaller families of nations, as well as the 
memhers of races who have not attained a national existence, Europe may 
be described as consisting of three great ethnolugical di, isions, the principal 
boundary between which is formed by the Alps, the Carpathians, and the 
Balkan. 
The first of these great families of European nations, the members of which 
speak Greco-Latin languages, occupies the southern slopes of the Balkan and of the 
Alps, the Iberian peninsula, France, and a portion of Belgium, as well as a few 
detached territories within the limits of the ancient Roman empire, altogether 
surrounded by alien nations. Such are the plains of the Lower Danube and a 
portion of Transylvania, whieh are inhabited by the Rumanians, and a few 
secluded .Upine ,"alleys inhabited by "Romans," ()n the other hand, fragments 
of two aneieut nations have maintained their ground in tbe midst of Latinised 
populations, viz. the Celtic inhabitants of Brittany, and the Basks of the Pyrenees. 
Generally speaking, ho\\'"e'er, all the inhabitants of 
uuth-we"tern Europe, whether 
of Celtic, Iberian, or Ligurian race, speak languag-es deri veò from the Latin, and 
whatever diffe' e Ices t)xisted originally between tb(.se various populations, this 
community of language has mort) or less obliterated them. 
The Teutonic nation8 form the second great group. They occupy nearly the 
whole of Central Europe to the north of the Alps, and exteud through Holland and 
Flanders to within a "hurt distance of the 
traits of Dover. Denmark and the 
great Scandina,"ian peninsula, as well as Iceland, helung tu the snme group, and 
. L'ltham, Benfey. Cuno, Spiegel, and others, 
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the bulk of the in'whihnts of the Dl"Ìti,h Islands are likewise generally included 
in it. The latter, however, should mther be desprihed as a mixed race, for the 
aboriginal C'eltic population of these islands, which now exists pure only in a few 
remote distri(.ts, has amalgamated with Anglo-Saxon and Danish im l\dcr
, and 
the language oÎ the latter has become mi"cd \\ ith me<1ioova] FI'eueh, the 
resulting idiom being almost as much Latin as Saxon. The development of 
national characteristics has been favoured by the isolation in which the inha- 
bitants of the British Islands found thcmseh'es, and they differ essentially from 
continental neighbúurs-the Scandinavians, Germans, and Celto-Latius-in lan- 
guage and customs. 
The Slavs, or Slavonians, form the third group of European nations. They are 
less numerous than the Greco-Latins, but the territories they occupy are far more 
extensive, for they spread over nearly the whole of Russia, oyer Poland, a large 
port:on of the Balkan pPllim,ula, and about one-half of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. All the great plains to the east of the Carpathians are inhabited by 
Slavs, either pure or mixed with Tartars and )Iongols. To the west and south 
of the mountains the race is split up into numerous small nations, and in the 
,'alley of the Danube these come into contact with Rumanians, as well as wit h 
Turks and Magyars, the two latter being of Asiatic origin, and these separate the 
Slavonians of the north from the Slavonians of the south. In the north, Finns, 
I,ivonians, and Lithuanians interpose between the SLnonians and the Germanic 
na tions.. 
Race and language, however, are not alwayI'; identical. Members of one race 
frequently i"peak the language of another, and race and linguistic boundaries, 
therefure, differ frequmtly. A
 for the political boundaries, they scarcely ever 
follow those natural features which would have becn selected had their settlement 
been intru,;tpd to the spoutaneous action of the different nations. They hardly 
en'r coincide with the boundaries of races or of languages, except in the case of a 
few high mountain ranges or of arms of the sea. On many occasions the countries 
of Europe were arhitral'ily split up in consequence of wars or diplomatic arrange- 
meuts. A few peuples only, protected by the nature of their country as well as 
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hy their valour, have maintained their independence since the age of great migra- 
tions, but many more have been swept l1\\ay hy successi,-c invasions. )Ianyothers, 
again, have alternately seen their fruntiers expand and contract more than once 
even during a generat.ion. 
The so-called" balance of European powers," founded as it is upon the rights 
of war and ambitious rivalries between nations, is neeessarily unstable. Xations 
eminently fit to lead a common political existence are torn asunder on the one 
side, whilst the most heterogeneous elements are thrown together on the other. In 
these political arrangements the nations themselves are never consulted, but their 
"ishes and inclinations must nevertheless prevail in the end, and the artificial 
edifice raised b
- warriors and statesmen will come to the ground. A true 
"balance of power" will only be established when ewry nation of the continent 
shall have become the arbiter of its own destinies, when eYery pretended right of 
conquest shall have been surrendered, and neighbouring nations shall be at liberty 
to combine for the management of the affairs they have in common. Our arbitrary 
political di, isions, therefore, possess but a transitory ,-alue. They cannot altogether 
be ignored; but in the follo"ing descriptions we shall, as far as possible, adhere 
to the great natural divisions as defined by mountains and valleys, and by the 
distribution of nations haying the tiame origin and speaking the same language. 
Rut even these natural boundaries lose their importance in countries like 
Switzerland, inhabited by nations speaking different languages, but held together 
by the strongest of all ties-the common enjoyment of freedom. 
From an historical point of view a description of Europe should commence with 
the maritime countries of the Mediterranean. It was Greece which gave birth to 
our European ciyilisation, and which at one time occupied the centre of the known 
\\Q,rld. Her poets first Bang the praises of venturesome navigators, and her 
historians and philosophers collected and classified the information received with 
respect to foreign countries. In a subsequent age, Italy, in the very centre of the 
)Iediterranean, took the place of Greece, and for fifteen centuries maintained 
herself therein: Genoa, Venice, and Florence succeeded Rome as the leaders of 
the ci,-ilised world. During that period the surrounding nations gra,-itated 
towards the )Iediterranean and Italy; and it was only "hen the Italians 
themseh es enlarged the t.errestrial sphere by the discovery of a new world be:rond 
the ocean that this preponderance passed away from them, to remain for a short 
time with the Iberian peninsula. Greece had been the mediator bet" een Europe 
and the ancient civilisations of Asia and Africa; Spain and Portugal became the 
represcntatiyes of Europe in America and the extreme Orient; historical develup- 
ment in its progre
s had followed the axis of the lIediterranean from east to west. 
It will be found natural, under these circumstances, when we describe the three 
)Iediterranean peninsulas in the same vulume, particularly as they are peopled 
almost exclusively by Greco-Latin natiom. France, though likel,ise Latinised, 
nevertheless occupies a.distinct positiun. It is a )[editerranean count.ry only as 
respects Provence and Languedoc, the rest of its territory sloping to\\ ards the 
Atlantic. Its geographical position and history have made .France the great 
2 
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Europ"an thoroughfare upon which the nations of the :Mediterranean and of the 
Atlantic meet to exchange their products and to fight their battles. Ideas are 
imported into Franee from all parts of Europe, and she is called upon to act the 
part of an interpreter between the nations of the X orth anel of the South. N ext to 
France we shall desrribe the Germanic countries of Europe, the British Islands, 
and 
candina\-ia; and lastly, thc immcnse empire of nu
sia. 
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r-lj REECE and ;" ;n,ul... ""ell;,,,. prove ,.ffiei.nlly th"t the un""bl, 
If; ' r
 I flouds of the )
editerranean .have eXCl".ciserl a greater il..fhl<'nce upon 

- tbe march of hIstory tban dId the solId lalld upon whIch man trod. 
I L7 
_" "
estern civilisation would neyer IIa"e seen the light had) nut. t
e 
waters of the )lediterranean "ashed the shorcs of Egypt, I hæmcltt, 
Asia :Minor, Hellas, Italy, Spain, and Carthage. The we"t('rll nations would ha\e 
remained in their primiti,'e harbarism if it had not.lwen fur the :Mediterranean, 
which joined Europe, Asia, and Africa; facilitated tIll' intercourse bet\\een Aryans, 
Semites, and Berbers; and rendered more equable the climate of the surrounding 
countries, thus facilitating access to them. For ages it appeared almost as if man- 
kind cuuld prosper only in the neighhourhoud of this central sea, for heyond its 
basin only decayed nations were to be met with, or tribes not yet awakened to mental 
activity. "Like frogs around a swamp, so have we settled down on the shores of 
this sea," said Plato; and the sea he refers to is the MeditcrrJ.nean. It is theretore 
dcsen-ing of description quite as much as the inhabited countries which surround 
it. "Gnfortunately many mysteries still remain hidden benpath its \\"/lves.. 
From an examination of the coasts, as wen as fr.'In the traditions of the people 
inhabiting them, we learn that the )Iediterranean has varied frequently in its 
contours and extent. The straits which connect its waters with thuse of the 
ocean have frequently changed their position. At a t:tue when penimmlas like 
Greece, and even islands like )Ia1ta, formed part of continental ma"ses-and that 
they did so in a comparatively recent geological epoch is proyed by their fossil 
fauna-the waters of the Mediterranean covered large portions of Africa, of 
S
)Uthern Ru;,sia, and eyen of Asia. The researches of Rpratt, Fuchs, and others 
h..1\'e satisfactorily proved that towards the close of the miocene age a \"Ust frebh- 
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w
t!'r lak3 stretdled from the banks of the .Aral, acrl)ss Ru,",sia, the plains of the 
Danube and the 

rchipelJg'o, as far as Syracuse in Sicily. Then came the briLY 
waters of the OCl'an. There was a time when the Black S
a and the Caspian 
connected the .Archipelago witl1 the Gulf of the 01i. At another epoch the gulfs 
of the Syrtes penetrated far inland, and a hrge purtion of what is now the Libyan 
(md S.Lharan desert was then co,-ered with water. The btrait of Gibraltar, which 
was torn asunder by Hel"Cules aCl'ording to the trdditions of the ancients, is in 
reality but of recent origin, and has taken the place of a more ancient strait which 
joined the )ll'diterranean to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean: this strait has been 
restored by human hands, and is known now as the Suez Canal. The coast-lines of 
the :Mediterranean are unJergoing perpetual change, owing to the upheaval or 
subsidence of the countries surrounding- it. The 
lle, the Po, the Rhone, and 
other rivers incessantly enlarge the alluvial plains at their mouths, and still 
further encroach upon the sea. Aetuall
' the )Icditerranean, with its subordinate 


Fig. 5.-THE DEPTH OF THE l\fFmTERRAxEAN. 
From a Chart by M. De1eøse. 
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se
s frnffi the Strait of Gihraltar to the Sea of Azof, covers an area ahout thirt.y 
t:mes that of the Driti"h Isiamis. This area is small if we compJre it with the 
immense devcIopment of the coasts and the wealth in penin"ulas, which impart an 
aspect of lite and independence to at least one-tllird of the ancient world. TIll' 
)Iediterranean, though it takes precedence of all the oceans, in consequence of the 
part it has phyed in history. nevertheless only cO\'ers an area one-se,-entieth tha
 
of the Pacific.- It is hroken up, moreo,'er, intI) "everal sep Irate seas, some of them 
so small in extent that the navigator hardly. ever loses sight of the land. In the 
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east we have the Black Sea, with its two dependencies, the Seas of 
\.zof and of 
)Iarmara. The Ægean 
pa, or .Ar
hipelago, "ith its numerous i"bm!';, extends 
bptween the deeply indented coa"ts of Greece, Asia )[ïnor, and Crete. The 
.Adriatic stretches towards the north-we
t, between the Balkan peninsula and 
Italy; and the )Iediterrancan proper is divided into two separate basins, which 
might appropriately be called the Phænician and Carthaginian Seas, or the Greck 
and Roman )Iediterraneans. Each of these ba"ins is again subdivided, the one by 
Crete, the other by the two islands of Sardinia and Corsica. These various 
subdi,-isions of the )Iediterranean differ in area, and still more in depth. The :Sea 
of Azof almost deserves the name of "Swamp," which was bestowed upon it by 
the ancient", for if a ship sinks in it the masts remain visible above the watcr. 
The Black :SC'a has a maximum depth of 0' cr 1,000 fathoms, but the narrow strait 
which joins it to the Sea of )Iarmara is "hallower than many a European river. 
The cavity filled by the /:;ea of )larmara is far inferior to that of many an inland 
lake; and the Dardanelles, like the Bosphorus, are hardly wider than a river. In 
the .Archipdago and the eastern basin of the )Iediterranean propcr the depth 
corresponds with the protuberance of the land. Aby"sal depths and" pits" of :!60 
and even of 540 fathoms are to be found in close proximity to the scarped 
mountain islands of thp Cyclades, whilst on the low euasts of Egypt the water 
deepens only gradually, until in the centre of the Levantine Sea it attains a depth 
of 1,7.jO fathoms. The maximum depth-2,lìO fathoms-is attained between 
Crete and )Ialta. If the whole of the waters of the )Iediterranean were to be 
collected into an aqueous sphere, the latter would have a diameter of 90 miles; 
if it fell dO\\l1 upon the earth, it would not even wholly cmer a country like 
Switzerland. 
The Ionian Sea is separ3ted from the Adriatic by a !i'ul,marine ridge rising in 
the Strait of Otranto, and bounded on the west by a shoal or submarine isthmus, 
already referred to by Strabo, which joins Sieily to Tunis. This isthmus forms 
the true geological boundary between tile western and eastern basins of the 
)Iediterranean, which are connected here by a narrow breach only, the depth of 
which hardly exceeds 100 fathoms. The we!.tern of these basins is the smaller and 
shallower of the t\\O, but nevertheless it attains a depth of 1,100 fathoms in the 
Tyrrhenian, and of 1,360 fathoms and ewn 1,0-10 in the Balearic Sea, and is 
separated from the waters of the Atlantic by a suhmarine ridge lying outside the 

trait of Gibraltar, and joining Europe to Africa.- 
This E>ubdivision of the )Iediterrancan into separate basim:, ilivided from mch 
other by shoals or submarine ridges, by islands and promontories, sufficiently 
explains the contrasts bet\,een the phenomena of the open ocean and those observed 
here. In the )Iediterranean, it is well kno" n, the tides are almost every" here 
irregular and uncertain. To the east of the :Karrows of Gibraltar, III the sea 
extending between Andalusia and )Iorucco, the tides are hal'Clly felt at all, and 


We"ern basin. Eastern b].in. Adriatic. 
rchipel1go. ßlack Sea. Mediterranean 
· Arpa 3õõ,200 ;J02.0uO ÐO.:lOO 606110 185.300 1,153,30Q 
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the
T are, moreover, int.erfered wit.h to such !In ext.ent by currents that it is exceed- 
ingly difficu1t to dctermine their amplitude, or the establishment of the various 
ports. Xevcrtheless the rise and fal! of the tidal wave are sufficient.ly marked to 
have attracted the attention of Greek and Italian navigators. On the coasts of 
Catalonia, France, Liguria, Xaples, Asia )Iinor, Syria, and Egypt the oscillation 
i" hardly perceptihle, but on those of Eastern Sicily and of the Adriatic the tide 
f':ometimes rises three feet, and, if accompanied by storms, Illay even attain a height 
of ten feet in certain localities. The St.raits of )Iessina and of Euripo (Eubæa) have 
their regular tides, and in the Gulf of Gabf's the waters rise and fall with the same 
re3"ularity as in the op:m ocean. In the Black Sea, however, nG tidal movements 


Fi!\,. 5.-THE 8TRAIT OF Gn1RALTAR. 
Accorilin
 to RobJque', Randpgger, and others. Be'lle t : 75'1000. 
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whatever ha,-e been disco,-cred hitherto. It is nevertheless probable that more 
careful observations will lead to the discovery of a fceble tide, for it is belieH'd 
that this phenomenon exists even on Lake )Iichigan, which has only one-fifth the Þ 
area of the Black f'ea. 
The Meditcrranean diffcrs not only from the open ocean with resp:>ct to the 
fceblelH'ss nHll irregularity of its tides, but it is likcwise "ithout a great streaTù- 
current keep:ng in constant circulation the whole body of its waters. The currents 
which have been ohserved in various di,.isions of the 3Iediterranean can be ascribed 
only to local causes. ..An Italian geographer of the last ccntury, )Iontanari, has 
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ndvanced an hypothesis of a great circuit current wþich entered the Mediterranean 
throngh the Strait of Gibraltar, and, after having washed the shores of Africa as 
far as Egypt, returned to the west along those of Asia and Europe; but careful 
ohsen-ers have vainly endeavoured to discover its existence. They have met only 
"ith local currents, produced by an indraught of the waters uf the Atlantic, by 
winds, by the floods of rivers, or by an excess of evaporation. One of these 
cnrrents sets along the coasts of 1\[oroeco and .Ugeria from west to ea'it; another 
flows along the Italian coast of the Adriatic from north to south; and a third 
from the mouth of the Rhone in the direction of Cette and Port Yendres. In 
fact, the configuration of the sea-bottom, and particularly the shoal between Sicily 
and Tunis, precludes the existence of' any but surface currents in the :Mediter- 
ranean. 
Amongst the local currcnts the existcnce of which has been most clearl
' 
established are those which convey the waters of the Sea of Azof into the Black 
Sea, and those of the latter into the Archipelago. The Don more than makes up 
for the loss by evaporation in the Sea of Azof, and its surplus waters find an exit 
through the Strait of Kerch into the Black Sea. Similarly the waters of the 
DIlle
tcr, the Dnieper, the Rion, and of the ri,-ers of Asia :Minor, and, above all, of 
the Danube, which by it;.;df conveys a larger volume of watcr into the Black Sea 
than all the others combined, arc discharged through the Bo
phorus and the 
Dardanelles into the Archipelago. On the other hand, the Archipela:;ro returns to 
the IUack Sea, by means of a submarine counter-current and of lateral surface 
currents, a certain quantity of salt water for the fresh water wl}ieh it receives in 
excess. This exchange accounts for the salineness of the waters of the Black 
Sea. The yolume of fresh water di
charged intu it by the Danube and other 
rivers is so large that in the course of a thousand years its waters would become 
perfectly fre
h, if there did not exist these comppnsatory highly saline counter- 
current". 
Analogous pnenomena take place at the other extremity of the l\[editerranean. 
Eyaporation there iH excc
sive, owing to the neighbourhood of the burning sands 
of the deserts, the winds from which blow f!'eely over the sea, absorbing the 
,-apoU1's and di"persing the clouds. The loss by evaporation amounts to at least 
seven feet in the course of a year, and as the annual rainfall is estimated to amuunt 
to twenty inches only, and the volume of water discharged annually by all the 
tributary rivers of the )Iediterranean, if uniformly spread over its surface, would 
hardly excced ten inches in depth, there exists thus an excess of evaporation 
amounting annually to more than fonr feet; and this exce"s has to be made good 
by an inflow of the waters of the Atlantic, which takes place through the Strait of 
Gihraltar, who"e volume far exceeds that of the .Ama
on in a stat.e of flood. Thi" 
inflow of the waters of tbe Atlantic is felt, as a current, as far as the coasts of 
Sicily, and, like all other currents, it is bounded by lateral currents flowing in a 
direction contrary to that of the main current. During ebb the insetting .Atlantic 
current takes up the whole of the strait, but when the tide rises the Mediterranean 
resi
ts more successfully the pressure of the ocean, and thi
 struggle gives birth to 
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two counter-currents, one of which skirts the coast of Europe, the other that of 
Africa between Ceuta and Oape Hpartf'l; the latter is the larger and more powerful 
of the two, In addition to these, there exists a submarine current, which conveys 
the highly saline and heavier waters of the .l\IeditcITanean out into the Atlantic. 
The quantity of salt held in solution in various parts of the Mediterranean 
differs widely, as the submarine ridges and shoals which divide it into separate 
hasins do not permit its waters to mingle as freely a
 in the open oecan. Owing 
to the excess of evaporation, the quantity of salt is greater on the whole than in the 
Atlantic, and this is the case more particularly on the coast of Africa. But in the 
:Black Rea it is far less, and near the mouths of some of the large rivers which 
enter that sea the water is almost fresh.. 
The temperature of the :Meditcrranean is affccted by the same causes which 
produce its varying salineness, viz. the existence of shrals and banks, which 
separate it into distinct sub-basins. In the open ocean the currents convey to all 
latitudes large bodies of water, some of them heated by a tropical sun, others cooled 
by contact with the ice of the polar regions. But these layers of unequal density 
are regularly superimpo
ed one upon the other, owing to the differences in their 
temperature: the warm water remains on the surface, whilst the cold water 
descends to the bottom. In the Mediterranean an analogous superimposition 
exists only to a depth of 110 fathoms, which is the depth of the Atlantic current, 
flowing into it through the Strait of Gibraltar. If a thermoillcter be lowered to a 
greater depth it will indicate no further decrease of temperature, and the immense 
body of water, remaining almost still at the bottom of the .:\Iediterranea
l, has an 
equable temperature of about 56 0 F, Observations made at depths varying 
bctween 110 and 1,G-t0 fathoms ha'"e always exhibited the same rcsult. Professor 
Carpenter believes, however, that the abyssal waters of some of the volcanic regions 
have a somewhat highcr temperature, which may be due to the presence of lava in 
a state of fusion. 


II.-ANuIAL I
TFE, FTSHERIES AND SALT PAN'S. 


AN'OTHER remarkable feature of the abyssal waters of the Mediterranean consists 
in their poverty of animal life. No doubt there is some life; the dredgings of the 
Porcupine and the telegraph cables, which, on being brought to the surface, were 
found to bc covered with shells and poly pes, prO\"e this. But, compared with those of 
the ocean, the depfnH of the :Mcditerranean are veritable d
scrts. Edward Forbes, 
who explcred the waters of the Archipelago, arrived at the conclu,;ion that their 
ahyssal depths were entirely de,-oid of life, but he was wrong when he assumed an 
exceptional case like this to represent a universal law. Carpenter thinks that 
this ab"cnce of life in the depths of the Mediterrunean is due to the great quantity 
of organic remains which is carried into it by t.he rivers, These remains absorb 
the oxygen of the water, and part with their carbonic acid, which is detrimentaÌ t(J 


.. 


· Quantity of salt held in 8nllltion in the Atlantic, 36 parls in 1,000; in th8 Mediterran8an (mean), 
38 partH; ill the Black !Sea, 16 palt
. 
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animal life. In numerous instances the water of the Mediterranean contains only 
one-fourth the normal quantity of the former gas, but fifty per cent. in excess of 
the latter. To the presence of these organic remains the 
[editerranean is 
prubably indebted for its beautiful azure colour, so different from the black waters 
of most oceans. This blue, then, which is justly celebrated by poets, would thus be 
cau
ed by the impurity of the water, J.I. Delesse has shown that tbe bottom of 
nearly the whole of the Mediterranean is covered with ooze. 
The regiuns of the )Iediterranean immediately below the snrfilce abound in animal 
life, particuhrrly on the coasts of Sicily and Southern Italy; but nearly all species, 
whether fish, testacea, or others, are of Atlantic orip:in. The )Iediterranean, in 
spite of its vast extent, as far as its fauna is c()llcerned, is nothing but a gulf of the 
Lusitunian Ocean. Its longitudinal extension and the similarity of climate in its 
various portions haH' favoured the migration of animals through the Strait of 
Gibraltar as far as the coasts of Syria. At the same time, animal life is most 
varied near this point of entry, and the species met with in the western basin are 
generally of greater size than those which exist in the eastern. A very small pro- 
portion of non-Atlantic species recal!s the fact tLat the )Iediterranean formerly 
communicated with the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. But amongst a total of 
more than eight hundred mull uses there are only about thirty which have reached 
the seas of Greece and Sicily through the ancient straits separating Africa from 
Asia, instead of through the Strait of Gibraltar.- The diminution in the number 
of species in an easterly direction becomes most striking when we reach the narruw 
channel of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. The Black 
ea, in fact, differs 
essentially from the J.lediterranean proper as regards temperature, It is refri- 
gerated by nurth-easterly winds sweeping O\'er its surface, to the extent even of 
portions of it bccoming now and then covered with a thin 
oating of ice, adhering 
to the coast. The Sea of Azof has frequently disappeared beneath a thick crust of 
ice, and even the whole of tht' Black Sea has been frozen over in winters of 
exceptional severity. The cold surface waters, together with those conveyed into 
the Black Sea by large rivers, descend to the bottom, and prove most detrimental 
to animal life. Echinodermata and zoophytes are not met with at all in the B1aek 
Sea; certain classes of ;molluscs, already rare in the Levantine Sea and the 
Archipelago, are likewise absent; and the total number of species of molluscs is 
only one-tenth of what it is in the Mediterranean. Fish are numerous as far as 
individuals go, but their species are few. In fact, the fauna of the Black Sea 
appears to resemble that of the Caspian, from which it is cut off, rather than that 
of the Greek spas, with which the Sea of )Iarmara connects it. 
In addition to the species which have found a second home in the J.lcditerranean, 
there are some that must still be looked upon as visitors. Such are the Bharks, 
which extend their incursions to the seas of Sicily, to the Adriatic, and e,'en to the 
coasts of Egypt and Syria. Such, also, are the larger cetacea-whales, I'Orquals, 
and sperm whales-wh0se visits, howewr, are confined now to the Tyrrhenian 


. There are found in the l\Ieditprllmmn 444 'peciee of fish (Goodwin Austen), 850 species of molluscs 
(Je!freys), and about 200 B1-ecies of fUl"alliinifel'æ. 
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basin, and become less frequent from century to century. The tunny-fish of the 
:I\Icditerranean are also yisitors from the coasts of Lu>;itania. First-rate swimmer,
, 
they enter through the Strait of Gibraltar in spring, ascend the whole of the 
Mediterranean, make the tour of the Black Sea, and return in autumn to the 
Atlantic, after haying accomplished. a journey of some 5,GOO miles. In tbe opinion 
of tbe fishermen the tunnies go upon their tra,-els in three immem;e di,-isions or 
shoals, and it is the central shoal which visits the coasts of the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
and consists of tbe largest and strongest fisb. I
ach of the three divisions appears 
to be compused of individu"tls about the same age. For mutual protection they 
swim in troop", for they are preyed upon by enemies innumerable, Dolpbins and 
other fish of prey follow their track, but their great destroyer is man, In the 
summer the tunny fi"hery, or to/waro, is carried on in numerous bays of Sicily, 
Sardinia, :x aples, and of Prm-ence. Enormous structures consisting of nets 


Fig. 7.--THE PUD/CIl'AL FI'HERIE
 OF THE l\h:DITERRA'õEAS. 
Scale 1 : 38,300,000. 
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enclose the:;e bays, and they are ingeniously arranged so as to close gradually 
around the captured fish, which, passing from net to net, find themseh-es at last in 
tbe .. chamber of death," where they are massacred. Millions of pounds of flesh 
c.re annually obtained from these floating "slaughter-houses," yet the tunny 
appears year after year in multitudes, and on the same coasts. There may haye 
been a slight decrease in the number, but their closely packed masses still invade 
the" Golc1pn JIOl'n" of Byzance amI other bays, as they did wben first they 
attracted the attention of Greek naturalists. .. 
Kext to the tunny fisheries those of the sardines and ancho,-ies are most 
important. 
ea-urchins and other products of the sea are eaten by the inhabitants 
of the coasts, p'1rticularly in Italy. but there is no. part uf the )Icditerranean where 
únimal life i'i so abundant and so prodigious in qnallt:ty 3S on the celebrated 
banks of :x ewfoundland, or on the coasts of Portllgal or of the C3naries. 
A large number of fi:;hing-buats are engaged, not in the capture of fish, but in 
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the collection of articles of dress or of the toilet. The purple-shell fisheries on the 
coasts of Phænicia, the Peloponnesus, and Greece are no longer carried on, but 
hundrecl" of boats are emplo
'ed annually during the fine season in fishing for coral 
or sponges. 
Coral is found most abundantly in the western portIOn of the )[editerranean, 
and the Italian fif'hermcn do not confine themselves to their own shores-to Sicily, 
:x aples, and :O;ardinia-but also visit the Strait of Bonifacio, the sea off St. Tropez, 
the vicinity of Cape Creus in :-'p.tin, and the waters of Barb:try. Ordinary 
sponges are collected in the Gulf of Gabes, and at the other extremity of the 
:\Iediterranean, on the coasts of Syria and Asia :\Iinor, and in the straits winding 
between the Cyclades and Sporades. f'ponges are usually found at a depth of 
from 12 to 150 feet, and can be gathered by divers; whilst coral occurs at far 
greater depths, and has to be wrenched off with an iron inf'trument, which brings 
up its fragments, mixed with ooze, seaweeds, and the remains of marine animal- 
culæ. This indusb'y is still in a state of barbarism: those devoted to it are not as 
yet sufficiently acquainted with the sea and its inhabitants to enable them to carry 
on the 
ponge and coral fisheries in a rational manner. Yet this they must aim 
at: they must learn how to deprive 1)roteus, the ever-changing deity, of his 
dominion over the inhabitants of the deep. 
:x ðt to the fisheries, the preparation of sea !'alt constitutes one of the leading 
industries of the :\Iediterranean coa
t-Iands. But this industry, too, is frequently 
carried on in a primitive way, and only in the course of the present century have 
scientific methods been introduced in connection" ith it. The :Mediterranean is 
admirably suited for the production of salt, for its waters have a high temperature, 
they hold a very large quantity of salt in solution
 the rise and fall of the tides are 
inconsiderable, and flat seashores alternate with steep coasts and promontories. 
The most productive salt marshes of the Mediterranean arc probably those on the 
Lagoon, or Étang de Thau, near Cette, and on the littoral of Hyères; but consider- 
able ones may also be met with on the coasts of :O;pain, in Italy, in Sardinia, 
Sicily, Istria, and even on the" limans" of Bessarabia, bordering upon the Black 
Sea, The annual production of salt is estimated at more than a million tons, and 
exceeds, therefore, the entire tonnage of the commercial marine of France.- But 
this quantity, large as it is, is infinitesimal if we compare it with the saline 
contents of the sea, and science will enable us one day to raise a far more abundant 
treasure from its sterile depths. t 
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H -\TrVFR a(h"anbges mny be yielcled hy fisheries ancl salt-worh, they shrink 
into insignificance if we compare them with the great gain-material, intellectual, 
. The prodncti..n of .alt on the CO'I<tS of' thl' lITeoliterr,mean is thns distrihnted among its coast- 
!nnds:- !;pain, 20U,OOO tOI1S; Fmnce, 250,UUO tons; lI
ly, 300,000 tons; Austria. iO,OOO tons; Russia, 
120,000; othl-r ('onl1tri"s, 200,000 lOlls. Total. I,HO,OOO ton., ,-alued at .f480,UOO. 
t The IInnnal pro,luee of the fi
heJics has becn e
timated lit í3,UOO,UUO, of the co1a1 fish, ries lit 
!640.000, of tbe sponge fishelies at í40,UOO. Total, í:J,G80,UOO. 
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and moral-which mankind has derived from the navigation of this inland sea. 
It has repeatedly becn pointed out by historians that the disposition of the coasts, 
islands, and peninsulas of the )Ieditermnean of the Phmnicians and Greeks admi- 
rably favoured the first essays in maritime commerce. :\Iany cau
cs have con- 
tributed to make this sea thc cradle of EUlopcan commerce: the faint summits of 
distant lands visible even before the port hUb },een {luittcd; nnmerous nooks along 
the coasts where a safe refuge may be found in case of !>torms; regular land and 
sea breezes; an equability of climate which makes the sailor feel at home wherever 
business takes him; and, moreover, a great variety of productions resulting from 
the diversc configuration of the )Iediterranean c03st-Iands. And this commerce, 
does it not lead to a peaceful intercourse between pcoples on neutral ground, and 
to mutual enlightenment, brought about by an interchange of ideas? EYery 
coast-line which facilitates the intercourse between nations is, therefore, of immense 
value as a means of developing civilisation. 
Civilisation for many centuries marched from the south-east towards the north- 
west, and Phmnicia, Greece, Italy, and Fr:lllce have successively become great 
centres ot human intelligence. This historical phcnomenon is due tu the configura- 
tion of the sea, which has been the vehicle of migratory nations. In fact, the axis 
of ci,-ilisation, if this expression be allowed, has become confounded with that axis 
of the 
Iediterranean which extends from the coast of Syria to the Gulf of Lions, 
on the coast of France. But the Mediterranean has ceased to be the only centre of 
gravitation of Europe, which sends its merchantmen now to the two Americas and 
the farthest East; and civilisation no lungeI' marehes in that general line from east 
to west, but rather radiates in all directions. Ciyilising streams depart from 
England and Gennany towards Northern America, and from the Latinised countries 
of Europe towards Southern America. Thcir direction is still westerly, but the." 
have bcen deflected towards the south, to meet the conditions imposed by climate 
and the geographical configuration of land and sea. 
It is interesting to trace the changes which have occurred in the historical 
importance of the 
Icditerranean, As long as that sea remained the grcat highway 
betwcen nations, the commercial rcpublics were content to extend this highway 
towards the east, by establishing caravan routes to the Gulf of Per
ia, to India, and 
to China. In the :Middle Ages Genoese factories dotted the coasts of the Black Sea, 
and extended thence through Trans-Caucasia as far as the Caspian. European 
travellers, and particularly Italians, at that time crossed 'Yestern Asia in all 
directions; and many a routc hardly known in our days was then frequented almost 
daily. But for se,-eral centuries direct commercial intercourse with Central Asia 
has dwindled down to small proportions. .. 
The Mediterranean had ccased to be a great ocean highway. Our navigators, 
no longer dreading a boundless sea, took their ships into every part of the ucean, 
The difficult and perilous land routes werp abandoned, tbe once busy markets of 
Central Asia became solitudes. and the )Ipditerranean itself a veritable blind alley, 
as far as the world's commerce was concerned. This condition of affàirs lasted for 
many years, but since the middle uf this century our relatious with the Eabt ha"e 
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been renewed, aTld the lo!;t grounil is rapidly being recovere.I. \';Ïthin the last 
year a great commercial r(>\-olution has been effected throng-Ii the opening of one 
of the ancient gates of the :\Icrliterranean, and the Suez Canal has become the 
g-reat hig-hway of steamers between \\
 estern Europe, the Indies, and .Australia. 
I'ossibly, at no di"tant future, a similar canal will enable our merchantmen to 
proceed from the BlaCK 
ea to the Caspian, and perhaps even tu the .Amu and the 
::;yr, in the very heart of the ancient continent. 
It is thus that the great centres of intercommunication, or vital points of our 
planet, as we should like to call them, hecome shifted in the course of time. Port 
Said, an imprm'ised town on a desert shore, has thus hecome a centre of attraction 
for travellers and merchandise, whilst the neighbouring cities of Tyre and Sidon 
have dwindled down into miserable villages, with nothing to indicate the proud 
position they held in the past. Carthage, too, has perished, and Yen ice decayed, 
:Many a thri,-ing place on the shores of the ::\Iediterranean has been reduced to 
insignificance through the silting up of its harbour, the employment of larger 
vessels, the loss of independence, or through political changes of all kinds. But 
in nearly e\-ery instance some neighbouring town has taken the place of these 
decayed harbours, and most of the great routes ot commerce have maintained their 
original directions, and their terminal points, as well as intermediate stations, have 
remained in the same localitiès. 
_ Th(>re are, moreover, certain places which ships are almost ohliged to frequent, 
and where towns of importance arise us a matter of course. Such are the Straits of 
Gibraltar and of )Iessina; such, also, are places like Genoa, Trieste, and I';aloniki, 
"hich occupy the bottom of gulfs or bays penetrating far into the land. Ports 
offering the greatest facilities for emharking merchandise intended for foreign 
countries, such as )Iarscilles and Alexandria, are likewise natural centres of 
attraction to merclwl1ts. One town there is in the Mediterranean" hich enjoJS at 
one and the same time everyone of the geographical advantages which we have 
pointed out, for it is situated on a strait conneeting two seas and separating two 
continents. This town is Constantinople, and despite the deplorable maladminis- 
tration under which it suffers, its position alone has enabled it to maintain its 
place amongst the great cities of the world. 
The ports of the :\Iediterranean no longer enjoy a monopoly of commerce as 
they did for thousands of years, but the numher of ships tu be met with in that 
inland sea is, nevertheless, proportionately far greatcr than what we meet with on 
the open acmns. The commercial marine of the :llediterranean nurub::rs thirty- 
seven thousand vessels, of a capacity of two million seven hundred and ninety-six 
thuusand tons, without counting fishing-boats. This is more than one-fourth of 
the entire commercial marine of the world, as respccts the number of ships, and 
one-sixth of it as reg-ards tonnage. This inferiority of tonnage is due to the small 
Yesse18 of ancient types which still maintain their ground in Greece and Italy, and 
which pos,",css certain ad\-antages for the coasting trade. 
To this marine of the Mediterranean should be add cd the vessels belonging to 
foreign purts, which visit it for purposes of trade, and amongst which those of 
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England take the most prominent rank. The Governmcnt of Great I3ritain hM 
even taken care to secure itself a plaee amongst the Mediterranean powers. It has 
occupied Gibraltar, at the wèstern entrance to this basin, and taken possession of 
Malta, which commands its centre; and although the eastern entrance, formed by 
the Suez Canal, is not in its pusses"ion, its garrisons on Perim and the rock of Aden 
are able at any moment to close up the only approaeh to it which leads from the 
Indian Ocean through the Hed Spa. 
The share which England takes in the commerce of the Mediterranean ia 
considcrable, but it is surpassed by far by that of France and Italy. A sovereign 
who aspired to the dominion of the world once spoke of the inland sea extending 
from the Strait of Gibraltar to Egypt as a " French lake; " but with equal justice 
might it be called a Greek, a Dalmatian, or Spanish lake, and with still greater 
an Italian lake. The pirates of Barbary were, in reality, the last" mastcrs" of the 
Mediterranean: their swift vessels presented themseh"es unexpectedly before the 
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coast towns, and canicd off their inhabitants. Uut since their predatory fleets 
have been destroyed, the Mediterranean has become the common propert,\' of the 
world, and the meshes of an international netwOl'k uf muritime highways become 
closer fl'om year to year. The merchantmen no longer pursue their 
oyages in 
company as they did in former times, di..;charging their cargo fi'om port to port, 
for a single vcssel may venture no\\' into any portiun of the Mediterrancan in 

afety. Still thcre remain the dangers of reef'i and of storms. The art of naviga- 
tion has made va"t progress; most of the capes, at least on the coasts of Europe, are 
lit up by lighthouses; the approaches to the ports are rendered casy by lightships, 
buoys, and beacons; but shipwrecks are nevertheless of frequent occurrence. ]
ven 
large vcssels founder sometimes, without leaving a stray plank behind to indicate 
the place of their disappearance. 
Steamers travelling along prescribed routes are now gradually taking the 
place of sailing vessels, and where they cross at frequent intervals they may be 
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likened to ferry-boats crossing a river. The regularity and speed of these steam 
ferries; the fiu'ilitics which they afford for the conveyance of mcrchandise; the 
incrPilsing number of railways which convey the produce of the interior to the 
smport.s; and lastly, the suL.marine telegraphs, which have èstablished instantaneous 
means of communication between the principal ports, all contribute towards the 
growth of )h.clit.crranean commerce. This commerce, including imports and 
exports, and the transit through t.he Suez Canal, actually amounts to about 
f;3.,);3,000,000, a year.- This may not be much for a maritime population of a 
hundred millions, but a pcrceptible increase is taking place from year to year. 1Ve 
should also bear in mind that, face to face with the busy peninsulas of Europe, there 
lies torrid Africa, an inert mass, avoided by the sailors of our own age as much as 
it was by those of ancient Greece. Its coasts are hardly ever visited, with the 
exception of those portions" hich extend from Oran to Tunis, and from Alexandria 
to Port Said, It is matter of surprise, too, that certain localities which formerly 
attracted crowds of vessels, su('h as Cyrenaica, Cyprus, and beautiful Crete, at tbe 
very entrance to the Archipelago, should still remain outside the ordinary track 
of our steamers. 


· Shipping and commerce of the :\IeJiterranean (estimated) :- 
COMMERCIAL ]'I\RI'B. ENTlO:-ED .\ND VALUE OF EXPORT8 
CLI-:AI:EU. AND hII'Oti.TS. 
Sail-vessels. Steamers. Tonnage. Tons. E. 
Spain (Mediterranean) 2,;;00 100 2õO,OOO .5,000,000 24,000,000 
France 4,1)00 230 300.000 6,000,000 8U,OOO,000 
II'lly . 18.800 140 I,030,UOO 21,000.000 10-1,000,000 
Austria 3,00;) 92 3tiU,OUO 8,000,000 1f,001l,OOO 
Grf'ece 5,400 20 . .502,000 8,500,000 8,000.000 
Turkey in Europe and .\sin 2,200 10 210,000 25,000,UOO 2-1,000,1100 
Rumania 1,300,000 . 8,000,000 
Russia (Mediterranean) .500 .50 50,000 2,000,1100 24,000,000 
Eg
 pt " 100 25 15,000 4,000,000 20,000,000 
lIlalta and Gibraltar . 200 13 39,OUO 12,000.000 23.000,000 
Ah
l'ria 1iO 10,000 2,OUU,000 16,000,000 
Tunis, Tripoli, &c. .500 10,000 500,UOO 4,00U,OOO 
-- 
3i.3ïO (:80 2,i96,OOO 9.5,300,000 35=1,000,000 
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Øli REECE' within it. oonfined I",litioal honnda,.;"" to tho ,"nth of th, 
.::' - Gulfs of Arta and V 010, is a country of about nineteen thousand 

-_- 
 square miles:.or .at most equal t
 the tcn-th
u:-;and.th part of the :ar
h's 
_ - 
 surface. "Ithm the vast empIre of Rus..na there are many dIstricts 
, more extensive than the whole of Greece, but there is nothing 
which distinguishes thcse from other districts which surround thpm, and thcir names 
call forth no idea in our mind. The little country of the Hellenes, however, so 
insignificant upon our map
-how many memories docs it not awaken! In no 
other part of the world had man attained a degree of civilisation equally har- 
monious in. all respect"" or more favourable to individual devplopment. Ewn 
now, though carried along within an historical cycle far more vast than that of 
the Greeks, we should do well to look back frequently in order to contemplate 
those small nations, who arc still our masters in the arts, and first initiated us into 
science. The city which was the" school of Greece" still remains the school of 
the entire world; and after twenty centuries of decay, lIke some of those extinct 
stars whose luminous rays yet reach the earth, still continues to enlighten us. 
The considerable part played by the people of Greece during many ages must 
undoubtedly be ascribed to the geogrnphical position of their country, Other 
tribes having the same origin, but inhabiting countries le:-;s happily situated-such, 
for instance, as the l'elasgians of Illyria, who are believed to be the ancestors of 
the Albanians-have never risen above a state of barhari:-;m, whilst the Hellenes 
placed them..;clves at the hcad of civilised nations, and opened fresh paths to their 
enterprise. If Greece had remained for ever what it was during the tertiary 
gcologicalepoch-a vast plain attached to the deserts of Libya, and run over by 
lions and the rhinoceros-would it have become the native country of a I'hidia:-;, 
an Æschylus, or a Dcmosthene,,? Certainly not. It would have shared the fate 
of Africa, and, far from taking the initiative in civilisation, would have waited for 
an impulse to be giveu to it from beyond. 
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Greece, a sub-peninsula of the peninsula of the Balkans, wa" t'n.n more 
completely protecteù by trans,'erse mountain barriers in the north than was 
Tbracia or )Iacedonia. Greek culture was thus able to de, clop itself without fear 
of being stifled at its birth by successive inntsions of barbarians. :\Iounts 
Olympu
, Pclion, and Os"a, towarr1s the north and east of The,;suly, cun,;ti
utcd the 
first line of formidable obstacles towards )Iacedonia. A second barrier, the steep 
range of the Othrys, runs along wlnt is the present political boundary of Greece. 
To the south of the Gulf of Lamia a fresh obstacle awaits us, for the range of the 
CEta closes the pas:o;age, and there is but the narrow pass of the Thermopylæ 
between it and the sea. Having crossed the mountains of the Locri and descended 
into the basin of Thebæ, there still remain to be crossed the Parnes or the 
spurs of the Cithæron before we reaeh the plains of Attica. The" isthmus" 
beyond these is again defended by transverse barriers, outlying ramparts, as it 
were, of the mountain citadel of the l>doponnesus, that acrop0lis of all Greece. 
Hellas Jus frequently been compared to a series of chamhers, the doors of "hieh 
were strongly bolted; it was difficult to get in, hut more difficult to get nut ag,tin, 
owing to their stout defenders. )Iichelet likens Greece to a trap ha, ing three 
compartments. You entered, and found yoursf'lf taken first in :\Iacf'donia, then in 
The.;:.;:aly, then hetwef'n tbe Thermopylæ and the isthmus. But the difficulties 
increase b<yond the isthmus, and Lacedæmonia remained impregnable for a long 
time. 

\.t an epoch when the navig,ltion eYen of a land-lod:ed sea like tbe 
r.:gf''ln 
was attended with danger, Greece fuund herself ",uflicientl
' protected against the 
innl:o;ions of oriental nations; but, at "the same time, no other country held out such 
inducements to the pacific e
peditions of merchants. Gulfs and har10urs facili- 
tated access to her _Egean coasts, and the numerous outlying islands were a'-ailable 
as stations or as places of refuge. Greece, therefore, "as favourably placed for 
entering into commercial intercourse with the more highly civilised peoples who 
dwelt on the opposite coasts of 
\sia )Iinor. The colonists and voyagers of Eastern 
Ionia not only supplied their Achæan and Pelasgian kinsmen with foreign com- 
modities and merchandise, but the
 also imparted to them the myths, the poetry, 
the sciences, and the arts of their native country. Indeed, the geographical 
eonfiguration of Greece puints towards the east, whence she has received her first 
enlightenment. lIeI' peninsulas and outlying islands e
tend in that direction; the 
harbours on her ea,..tern Coa,;ts are mo,.;t commodious, and afford the best shelter; 
and the mountain-surrounded plains there offer t.he best sites for p"pulous cities. 
Greece, at the same time, docs not share the disadvantage of Turkey, which is 
almost cut off from the western world by a mountain region difficult tu crus,;. 
The Ionian :-:ea, to the west of the Pdoponnesu'i, it is true, is, compamtively 
speaking, a desert; but farther north the Gulf of Curinth almost cuts in two the 
(-i-z"eek peninsula, and tbe sight of tbe di",tant mountain,.. of It,ll)", which are visible 
from the Ionian Islands, must ha\"e incited to an exploralion of the western sea,;. 
The Aearnaniuns, who hIll'W how to build vaults long before the Roman;;;, were 
thus brought early into contact with the Italian,.., to wbom they imparted their 
3 
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knowledge, and at a sub
equent period the Greeks became the civilis8rs of the 
whole westcrn world of the 
[editerranean. 
The most distinctive feature of Hcllas, as far as concerns the relief of the 
g-round, consists in the large number of small basins, separated one from the other 
by rocks or mountain ramparts. The features of the ground thus favoured the 
di,'i:;ion of the Greck people into a multitude of independent republics. Every 
town had its river, its amphitheatre of bills or mountains, its acropolis, its fields, 
pastures, and forests, and nearly all of them had, likewise, access to the sea. All 
the elements required by a free community werc thus to be found within each of 
these small districts, and the neighbourhood of other towns, equally favoured, kcpt 
alive perpetual emulation, too frcquently degenerating into strife and battle. The 
islands of the Ægean 
ea, likewise, bad constituted themselves into miniature 
republics. Local institutions thus developed themselves freely, and even the 
smallest island of the Archipelago has its great representatives in history. 
J
ut whilst there thus exists the greatest diversity, owing to the configuration 
of the ground and the multitude uf islands, the sea acts as a binding element, 
washes every coast, and penetrates far inland. These gulfs and numerous harbour:; 
have made the maritime inhabitants of Greece a nation of sailors-amphibiæ, as 
8trabo called them. From the most remote times the passion for travel has always 
been strong amongst them. "Then the inhabitants of a town grcw too numerous 
to support themsclyes upon the produce of their land, they swarmed out like bees, 
explored the coasts of the 11editerranean, and, when they had found a site which 
recalled their native home, they built themselves a new city. It was thus Greek 
cit.ies arose in humheds of places, from the 
Jtcotis Palus to beyond tbe columns of 
Hercules-from Tanai:; amI l\mticap:cum to Gades and Tingis, the modern Tangier. 
Thanks to those numerous colonies, some of them more powerful and renowned than 
the mot
ler towns which gave birth to them, the veritable Greece, the Grcece of 
seience and art and republican independence, in the end overflowed its ancient 
cradle, and sporadically occupied the whole circumfercnce of the )[cditerranean. 
The Grecks held the same position relatively to the world of the ancients which 
is occupicd at the present time by the Anglo-Saxons with reference to the entire 
earth. There exists, indeed, a remarkable analogy bet\\een Greece, with its archi- 
pelago, and the British Islands, at the other extremity of the continf'nt, Similar 
g-eagraphical a<h'antages have hrought about similar results, as far as cummerce 
is concerned, and between the 
:Egean and the lh'itish seas tiIllc and space ha\e 
effected a sort of harmony. 


The admiratiun with which travellers behold Greece is due, above all, to the 
, memories attaching to everyone of its ruins, to the smallest amongst its ri,'ulets, 
and the most insignificant rock in its seas. Scenery in I)rovence or :-'-pain, though 
it may surpass in grace or boldness of outline anything to be seen in Greece, is 
appreciated only by a few. The mass go past it without emotion, for names like 
)[arathon, Leuctra, or Platææ are not connected "ith it, and the rustle of bygone 
,pres is not heard. But even if "'lariou,, mcmories were not a:;sociated with the 
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coasts of Greece, their beauty would neverthelpss entitle them to our admiration. 
In the gulf of Athens or of .Argos the artist is charmed not only with the azure 
blue of the waters, the transparency of the sky, the ever-changing perspective 
along the shores, and the boldness of the promontories, but al
o with the pure and 
graceful profile of the mountains, which consist of layers of limestone or of marble. 
"T e almost fancy we look upon architectural piles; and the temples with which 
many a summit is adorned appear to epitomize them. 
It is verdure and the sparkling water of rivulets which we miss most on the 
shores of Greece. Seurly all the mountains near the coast have been de;;poiled of 
their large trees. There remain only bushes, mastic, strawberry, and juniper 
trees, and evergreen oaks; even the carpet of odoriferous herbs which clothes the 
declivities, and upon which the goat browses, has in many instances been reduced 
to a few miserable patches, Torrents of rain have carried away the mould, and 
the naked rock appears on the surface. From a distance we only see greyish 
declivities, dotted here and there with a few wretched shrubs, Even in the days 
of Strabo most mountains along the coasts had been rol1bed of their forests, and one 
of our modern authors says that" Greece is a skeleton only of what it w"ed to be!" 
By a sort of irony, geographical names derived from trees abound throughout 
Hellas and Turkey: Caryæ is the "town of walnut-trees," 'Talanidia that of the 
Yalonia oaks, Kypal'issi that of cypresses, Platanos or Plataniki that of plane- 
trees. Everywhere we meet with localities whose appellation is justified by 
nothing. Forests at the present day are confined almost entirely to the interior 
and to the Ionian coast. The illta )[ountains, some of the mountains of .:Etolia, 
the hills of .Acarnania, and .Arcadia, Elis, Triphylia, and the slopes of the Taygetus, 
in the Peloponnesus, still retain their forests. And it is only in these forest 
districts, "isited solely by herdsmen, that savage animals, such as the wolf, the fox, 
and the jackal, are now met with, The chamois, it is said, still haunts the recesse" 
of the Pindus and æta )Iountains; but the wild buar of the Erymanthus, which 
must have been a distinct species if we are to judge by antique sculptures, exists 
no more in Greece, and the lion, still mentioned by Aristutle, has not 1een seen 
for two thousand years. .Amongst the smaller animals there is a turtle, common 
in some parts of the Peloponnesus, which the nati\-es look upon with the Salll\;; 
a"ersion as do many western nations upon the toad and the salamander. 
Greece is a small country, but the variety of its climate is nevertheless great, 
Striking differences in the climate of different localities are produced by the 
contrasts between mountains and plains, woodlands and sterile valleys, coasts 
ha, ing a northern or southern aspect. But even leaving out of sight these 
local di
erences, it may safely be asserted that the varieties of climate which we 
meet with in traversing GreeCe frum north to south are scarcely exceeded in an.,. 
other region. The mountains of .1Etolia, in the north, whose slopes are covered 
with beech-trees, remind us of the temperate zone of Europe, whil"t the peninsulas 
and islands towards the east and south, with their thickets of fig and olive trees, 
their plantations of oranges and lemuns, their alue hedges and rare palm-trees, 
belong to the sub-tropical zone. But even neighbouring distriets occasionan
. 
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differ !':trikingly as regards climate. In the ancient lakp ba.;:in of Dæotia the winters 
I1re cold, the summers RCOl"ching, whilst the temperature of the el1stern shore of 
EuhQ'a is equahle, owing to t.he moderating influence of sea breezes. "
ithin a 
narrow compass Greece present.s us with the climates of a large portion of the 
earth, and there can be no doubt that thi!': diversity of climate, and the contrasts of 
every kind Rpringing from it, mu;;t have favourably influenced the intellectual 
devclopment of the Hellenes. A spirit of inquiry was called forth amongst them 
which reaet.ed upon their commercial ta"tes and industrial proclivities. 
The di,-ersity of the climate of the land, however, is compensated for, in 
Grecce, by a l
niformit
. in the climate of the marit.ime districts. A" in a mountain 
vallcy, the winds of the Ægean Sea blow alternately in contrary directions. 
During n
arly the wholc of summer 
he atmospheric currents of Ea
tern Eurupe are 
attracted towards the .African deserts. The winds from the nort.h of the Archi- 
pelago and :\Iacedonia then speed the navigatur on his voyage to the south, and un 
many occasions the conquering tribes of thc northern shores of that sea have 
tl\-ailed themselws of them in their improvi;:ed attack!'! upon the inhabitants of the 
more soutllPrn district:-, of Asia :
I!inor and of Greeee. These regular northerly 
currcnts, known as etesian or annual winds, cease on the tprmination of the 
hot season, when the sun stamI,;; I1bove the southern tropic. They are, moreover, 
interrnpted pvery night, when thc cool sea ail' i" attracted by the heated surface of 
the land. 'Vhen the sun has set the wind gradually suù:,ides: there is a calm, 
la"ting a few moments; and then the air begins to mO\'e in an inverse directiun-- 
"the land begins to blow," as the sailors say :Kor is this regular wind without 
its counter-current, known as the cwhafc8, or propitious south-easterly brecze of 
whi('h the poets :sing. General \\ ind", and breeze", moreO\-er, are deflected from 
thcir original directions in consequence of the configuration of the coast and the 
direction of m01Ultain chains. The Gulf of Corinth, for instance, is "hut in by 
high mountains on the north and the south, and the winds alternately enter it 
from the east or west-a phenomenon likened by Strabo to the breathing of an 
animal. 
The rains, like the winds, deviate in many places from tllC awmge, and whil"t 
the water pours dùwn into somc mountain valleys as into a funnel, elsewhere the 
clouds drift past withuut parting with a drop of their humid burden. Contrasts 
in the amount of precipitation are thus added to tho"e resulting from differences 
of configuration and variety of climate. As a rule, min is more abundant on the 
\\ e"tcrn shon.s of Greece than on the e:lsterll, I1ml this tllct accounts for thc smiling 
aspect of the hills of Elis, as compared with the barren declivities of Argulis and 
Attiea. Thunder-:4orms, driven heforc the wind;; of the )Iediterranean, hkewise .. 
recur with greatcr regularity in the western portion of the peninsula. In Elis and 
Acarnania the roll of thunder may he heard in spring" daily. for \\ hole weeks, in 
the afternoon. X ù sites more appo"ite could have been fùund fùr temples dedicated 
to Jupiter, the god oflightning. 


The ancient illhahitallt!': of the Cyclades, and proLaLly, abo, thuse of the eOl1sts 
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of Hellas and Asia 
Iinor, had already attained a com:iderable amount of culture 
long before the commencement of our historical records. This has been proved by 
excavations made in the volcanic ashes of ::'antorin and Therasia. At the time 
their houscs were buried beneath the ashes, the Santoriniotes had begun to pa">i 
from the nge of stone into t.hat of copper. They knew ho", to build arches of 
stune and mortar, they manufactured lime, used weights made of blocks of lava, 
wove cloth, made pottery, dyed their stuff\ and ornamented their houses" ith 
frescoes; they cultivated barley, peas, and lentils, and had begun to trade with 
di:;tant countries. 
\)e do not know whether these men were of the same race as the Hellenes; 
but thus much is eertnin-that at the earliest dawn of history the islands and 
coasts of the 
Egean Sea were peopled by various families of Greeks, whilst the 
interior of the country and the western shores of the peninsula were inhabited by 
Pelasgians. These Pelnsgians, moreover, were of the same stock as the Greeks, 
and they spoke a language deriwd from the same source as the dialects of the 
Hellenes. Both were Aryans, and, unless natives of the soil, they must have 
immigrated into Greece from 
tsia 
Iinor by crossing the Hellespont, or by way of 
the islands of the ..Archipelago. The Pelasgians, according to tradit.ion, sprang 
from 
Iount Lycæus, in the centre of the I'eloponnesus; they boasted of being 
"autochthons," "men of thc black soil," "children of oaks," or "men born before 
the moon." All around them lived tribes of kindred origin, liuch as the _Lolian8 
and the Leleges, and these were afterwards joined by 10nians and 
\chæans. 
The Ionians, who, in a subsequent age, exercised so great an influence mer the 
destinies of the world, only occupied the peninsula of .Attica and the neighbouring 
Eubæa. The Achæans for a long time enjoyed a preponderance, and in the end 
the Greek clans collectively became known loy that name. Later on, when the 
D0rians had crossed the Gulf of Corinth where it is narrowest, and established 
themselves as conquerors in the Peloponnesus, the Amphictyons, or national 
councils, sitting alternately at Thermopylæ and Delphi, conferred the name of 
Hellenes, which was that of a small tribe in The"saly and Phthiotis, upon all 
the inhabitants of the peninsula and the islands. The name of Grpek, which 
signifies, perhaps, "mountaineer," "ancient," or "son of the suil," gradually 
spread amongst the nation, and in the end became general. The IOllians of 
\.sia 

Iinor, and the C'arÏans of the Sporades, emulated the Phænicians hy trading from 
port to port mnongst these half-savage tribes, and, like bees which com-ey the 
iwundating pollen from flower to flower, they carried the ci vilisation of Egypt and 
the East from tribe to tribe. 
Phænician merchants and Roman conquerors scarcely modified the elements 
composing the population of IIellas, but during the age of migrations barbarians 
in large numbers penetrated into Greece. For more than two centu
ies did the 
A\'ares maintain them"ehes in the Peloponnesus. Then came the Slavs, aided, on 
more than one occasion, by the plague in depopulating the country. Greece became 
a Slavonia, and a Shn'onian language, probably Senian, was universally spoken, 
as is proved by the majority of geographical names. The superstitions and legends 
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of 
he mode.rn G
eeks, as has. been remarked by many authors, are not simply a 
hentagu derived horn the anCient Hellenes, but have become cnriched b)' phantoms 


Fig. 9,-MAINOTE AND SPARTAN. 
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and vampires of Slay invention. The d\'ess of the Greeks, too, is a legacy of their 
northern conqucrors. But, in spite of this, the polished language of tue Hcllenes 
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hvs regained by degrees its ancient preponderance, and the r:1ce has so tllOroughl
- 
amalgamated these foreign immigrants, that it is impossible now to trace any 
:-;en ian elements in the population, But hardly had Hellas escaped the danger of 
becoming 
lav when it was threatened with becoming Albanian. This occurred 
during the dominion of Yenice. As recently as the commencement of the present 
century Albnnian was the dominant language of Elis, 
\.rgos, Bæotia, and .Attica, 
and even at the present day a hundred thousand supposed Hellenes still speak 
it, The actual population of Greece is. therefore, a very mixed one, but it is 
difficult to say in what proportions these Hellenic, Slav, and Albanian elements 
have combined. The )13inotes, or l\Ianiotes, of the peninsula terminating in 
Cape 
Iatapan, are gencrally supposed to be the Greeks of the purest blood. 
Tbey themselves claim to be the descendants of the Rncient Spartans, and amongst 
their strongholds they still point out one which belonged to "Signor Lycurgus." 
Their Councils of Elders have preserved from immemorial times, and down to 
the war of independence, the title of Senate of Lacedæmonia. E,'ery )Iainote 
professes to luve unto death" Liherty, the highest of all goods, inherited from 
our Spartan ancestors." Xpvertheless, a good many localities in )Iaina bear 
names derived from the 
el'\'ian, and these prm-e, at all events, that the Slavs 
resided in the country for a considerable time. The )Iainotes practise the 
fCllddta, as if they were )Iontenegrins. But IS not this a common custom 
amongst all uncivilised nations? 
Howe,'er this may be, in !'pite of invasions and intermixture with other 
races, the Greeks of to-rlay agree in most points with the Greeks of the past. 
Above all things, they have prese1'\ ed their language, and it is truly matter 
for surprise that the vulgar Greek, though derived from a rural dialect, should 
differ so slightly only from the literary language. The differences, analogous 
to what may be observed \\ ith re"pect to the languages derived from the Latin, 
are restricted almost to two points, viz. the contraction of non-accentuated 
syllables and the use of auxiliary verbs. It was, therefore, easy for the modern 
Greeks to puri(v their lan!;uage from barb:trisms and foreign terms, and to 
restore it gradually to what it was in the time of Thucydides. Xor has the 
race changed" much in its physic
ll features, for in most districts of modern 
Greece the ancient types may 
'et be recognised, The l3æotian is still distin- 
guished by that hea,.y gait which made him an object of ridicule amongst 
the other Greeks; the Athenian youth possesses the suppleness, grace of move- 
ment and bearing which we admire so much in the horsemen sculptured on 
the friezes of the Parthenon; the Sp:utan women ha'"e preserved that haughty 
and "Vigorous beauty which constituted the charm of tbe virgins of Doris. As 
regards morals, the descent of the modern Hellenes is equally evidcnt. Like 
their ancestors, they are fond of change, and inquisitive; as the descendants 
of" free citizens, they ha,-e presen'cd a feeìing of equality; and, still infatuated 
with dialectics, they hold forth at all times as if they were in the ancient 
market-place, or Agora. They frequently stoop to flattery: like the ancient 
Greeks, too, they are apt to rate intellectual merit abO\ e purity of morals. 
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Like sage L'lysses of the Homeric poem, they well know how to lie and cheat 
with grace; and the truthful 
\carIlaliian and the )Iainote, who are "slow to 
promise, but sure to keep," are looked upon as rural oddities. Another 
trait in the character of the modern and ancient Greeks, and one which 
di:;tinguishes them from all other Europeans, is this-that they do not uno\\" 
thl'mselves to be carried away by passion, except in the cause of pat.riotism. 
The Greek is a stranger to melancholy: he lo\-es life, and is determined to enjo) 
it. In battle he may throw it away, but suicide is a species of death 
unknown amungst the modern Greeks, and the more unhappy they are, the 
more they cling to exi:;tence, They are \"Cry seldom affiicted with insanity, 


Fig. 1O.-FoREIGN EL1!:MESTS IN THE POPlL\TIOV OF GIIEFCE. 
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In spite of the diverse clements whIch compose it, the Grl:'ek nationality is 
one of the most homogeneous in Europe. The ..Albanians, of Pelasgian descent 
like the Greeks, do not cede to the latter in patriotism; and it was they-the 
::)uliotes, IIydriotcs, I'pezziotes-who fought most valiautly for national independ- 
ence. The eight hundred families of Rumanian or Kutzo- 'Vallachian Zinzares 
who pasture their herds in the hills of Acarnania and A:tolia, and arc known as 
Kara-Gunis, or "black cloaks," speak the two Iunguages, and sometimes marry 
Greek girls, though they ne\"Cr give their own daughters in marriage to the 
Greeks. Haughty and free, they are not sufficiently numerous to be of any great 
importance. To foreigners the Greeks are rather intolerant, and they take no 
pains to render their stay among.;;t them agreeable. The Turks-who were 
nUIl1erOUS formerly in certain parts of the reloponnesus, in Bæotia, and in the 
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island of Eubæa, and whose presence recalled an unhappy period of servitude- 
ha\"e fled to a man, and only the fez, the narghile, and the slippers remind us of' 
their former presence. The Jews, though met with in every town of the East, 
whether Slav or 3Ius"ulman, dare hardly enter the presence of the Greeks, who 
are, moreover, their most redouhtable rivals in matters of finance: they are to be 
found only in the Ionian Islands, where they managed to gct a footing during 
the British Protech:>rate. In this same 
\rchipclago we lil,ewise mcet with the 
descendants of the ancient \T enetian colonists, and with emigrants frum all parts 
of Italy. French and Italian families still form a distinct element of the popu- 
lation of Na'l;os, Santorin, and Syra. ..As to the :Maltese porters and gardeners 
at Atllens and Corfu, they continue for the most part in suLordillate pm,itions, 
and neyer associate with the Greeks. 


The homogeneous character of the population of Greece docs not admit of 
that country being di\"idcd into ethnological pro\inccs, like Turkey or 
\ustro- 
Hungary, but it consists geographically of four distinct portion!!. These are 
(1), continental Hellas, known !i<ince the Turkish invasion as Rumelia, in 
remembrance of the "Roman" empire of Byzantium; (2), the ancient Pelopon- 
nesus, now called the )Iorea, perhaps a transposition of the word "Homea," or 
from a Slav word signifying "sea coast," and applied formerly to Elis; 
(3), the islands of the 
Egean Sea; (4), the Ionian l:slands, In describing the 
various p()rtions of Greece we shall make u!>c, in preference, of the ancient names 
of mountains, riyers, and towns; for the Hellenes of our own day, proud of the 
glories of the past, are endeayouring gradually to get rid of names of 
lav or 
Italian origin, which still figure upun the maps of their country.- 
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THE Pindus, which forms the central chain of 
outhern Turkey, passes over 
intQ Greece, and imparts to it an analogous orographical character. On both 
sides of this comentional boundary we meet with the same rocks, the same 
\'egetation, the same lumh;cape features, and the same raccs of people. By 
dividing the Epirus and handing over Thessaly to the Turks, European diplomacy 
has paid no attention to natural features. The eastern portion of the boundary 
is made to follow the line of water parting over the range of the lofty Othrys, 
commanding the plain of the Sperchius. ,,- est ward of the l'indus the Loundai'Y 


· Gl"eCCe within its political limits:- 


Tuted 


Area. PopuhtioD 
blj.m. ,lb,(I'. Densify. 
7,5.j8 466,!H8 62 

t:!t:8 Ö4.j,3S9 66 
2,.100 20.5,840 8
 
1,007 218,bï9 217 
20,b6!:1 
- 
19,3.j3 1,4.57,894 75 
- 


Continental Greece 
I>..lopoDnesus . 
Ægnm hhuuls 
lonidn lslallds 
Arm
', n"'f, ..nJ sailurs 
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crosses transversely the valley of the Achelous, and the hills which separate it 
from the Gulf of Arta. 
The isulated summit of )Iount Tymphrestus. or Yelukhi, which rises where 
the grand chain of the Othrys branches off from the Pindus, is not the culmi- 
nating point of continental Greece, but it is a centre from which tbe principal 
mountain spurs and rivers radiate. 'Yithin its spurs lies hidden the charming 
valley of Karpenisi, 3nd an elevated ridge joins them, towards the south-east, 
to the most important mountain mass of modern Greece, viz. the group sur- 
mounted by the snow-clad pyramids of the Vardusia and Khiona, whose slopes 
are covered with dark firs, and to the superb Katavnthra, the ffita of the 
ancients, on which Hercules built his funeral pile. The mountains of Yardu"ia 


Fig. 1l.-lIIocNT PAR);'A""l"S A);,D DELPHI. 
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and Khiona are face to fhce with the finE' mountain m3,.:-.eS of Korthern 
Iorea, 
likewise wooded and co\-ered with snow during the greater p:Jrt of the year. 
The mountains of ...]
tolia, to the west of the YeIukhi alld thc Yardusi3, are 
far less elevated, but they are rugged, and form a verita111e chaos of rocks, 
sa\'uge d,efi1es, and thickets, into which only "
alla('hia'l herr1l'men \"enture. In 
Southern .1
tolia, on the shores of the lakes and along the rivers, the country is 
more accessihle, but mountains rise there likewise, and by tortuous rirlges they 
are brought into connection with the system of the Pindus. '1'hose on the coast 
of Aearnania, opposite to the Ionian !>slands, are steE'p, covered with trees and 
shrubs; they are the mountains of the" Black Continent" mentioned by L"ly:-.:ses. 
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To t.he east of the Åchelous there is another coast chain, well known to mariners: 
this is the Zygos, the southern slopes of which, arid and austere, are seen from 
off 
Iissolonghi. Still further to the east another range comes down to the 
seashore, and, together with the promontories on the opposite coast of the :Mon'a, 
forms the narrow entrance to the Gulf of Corinth. Olose to this entrance, on 
the 
Etolian side, there rises bold )Iount Varassova, a huge block of rock, Local 
tradition tells us that the Titans endeavoured to throw this rock into the sea, so 
that it might form a bridge between the two coasts; but the rock pro,.ed too 
hea"y, and it was dropped where we now see it. 
Ton ards the Ægean Sea the mountain m,t:-.:-. of the Katavothra is continued 
by a coast range running in a direction parallel to the mountains of the island of 
Eubæa. This range should be described rather as a series of mountain-groups 
separated from each' other by deep hollows, extensive depressions, and even by 
riyer yalleys. These mountains, though low and intersected b)" numerous roads, 
are ne,-ertheless difficult of access, for their slopes are steep, their promontories 
abrupt, and their precipices sudden, and in the times of the ancient Greeks a 
small number of men repeatedly defended them against large armies. .At one 
extremity of this range is the passage of Thermop) læ; at the other, on the 
eastern foot of the Pentelicus, the famous plain of )larathon. 
The mountain groups on the northern shore of the Gulf of Corinth, and to 
the south of Bæotia, may he luoked upon as a range running parallel with that 
following the channel of Eubæa, but far more bmutiful and picturesque. Every 
one of its summits recalls the sweet memories of poetr)', or conjures up the 
image of some ancient deity. To the west we find oursehes in the pre- 
Sence of "duuhle-headed" Parnas;;us, to which fled Deucalion and Pyrrha, the 
ancestors of the Greeks, and where the .Athenians celebrated their torchlight 
dances in honour of Bacchus. From the summits of the Parnas".us, which rintl 
iu height those of the Khiona. raising its pyramidal head towards the north-west, 
nearly the whole of Greece, with its gulfs, ishmds, and mountains, lies spread out 
below us, from the Thessalian Olympus to the Taygetus, at the eÅtremity of the 
Peloponnesus; and close by, at our feet, lies the admiruble basin of Delphi, the 
place of Peace and Concurd, where Greeks forgot their animosities. The 
mountain group towards the east next to Parnassus is quite equal to it. The 
valleys of the Helicon, the seat of .Apollo and the 
Iuses, are still the most 
'verdant and the most smiling in all Greece. The eastern slope of the Helicon is 
more especially distinguished for its charming beauty, its woods, its verdant 
p.tstures, gardens, and murmuring springs, which contrast most fayourably with the 
bare and arid plains of Bæotia. If .Hount Parnassus may boast of the Castalian 
spring, )Iount Helicon possesses that of Hippocrene, which burst forth from the 
ground when struck by the hoof of Pegasus. The elongated summit of the 
Oithæron, the birthplace of Bacchus, joins the mountains of Southern Bæotia 
to those of ..Attica, whose marble has become famous through the neighbourhood 
of the city which they shelter. )Iuunt Parnes rises to the north of ..Athens; 
to the east of it, like the pediment of a temple, rises the Pentelicus, in which are 
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the quarries of Pikermi, rendered famous through their fossil bones; on the 
south appears )Iount Hymettus, celebrated for its flowers and its bees. Farther 
away, the Laurium, with its rich argentiferous slags, stretches towards the south- 
east, and terminates in Cape Sunium, consecrated in other days to :Minerva 
and Neptune, amI still surmounted by fifteen columns of an ancient temple. 
Another isolatcd mountain group to the south of Attica, and occupying the 
entire width of the Isthmus of :Uegara, served the .Athenians as a rumpart of 
defence against their neighbours of the !)cloponnesus. This is the mountain 
group of Gerunia, the modern Pera Khora.. Having passed beyond it, we find 
ourselves upon the Isthmus of Corinth, properly 80 called, confined between the 
Gulfs of Athens and of Corinth. It is a narrow neck of land, scarcely five miles 
across, whose arid limestone rocks hardly rise two hundred feet above the sea. This 
neutral bit of territory, lying between two distinct geographical rcgions, naturally 
became a place for meetings, festivals, and markets. The remains of a waU 
built by the Pcloponnesians across the isthmus may stiU be traced, as may also 
the canal commenced by order of Nero. 


The limestone mount:tÍns of Greece, as well as those of the Epirus and of 
Thessaly, abound in lakes, but all the rivers are swallowed up in "sinks," or 
Imtal'otlira8, leaving the lund dry and arid. Southern Acarnania, a portion of which 
is known as Xeromeros, or the" arid country," on account of the absence of run- 
ning water, abounds in lake basins of this kind. To the south of the Gulf of 
:Arta, which may not inaptly be described as a sort of lake communicating with the 
sea through a narrow opening, there are several sheets of water, the remains of an 
inland sea, silted up by the alluvial deposits of the 
\chelous. The largest of thcse 
lakes is known to the natives as Pelagos, or "big sea," because of its extent and 
the agitated state of its waters, which break again,.,t its coasts. 'Ihis is the 
Trichonius of the ancient 
]
tolians. Reputed unfathomable, it is, in truth, very 
deep, and its waters are perfectly pure; but they are discharge
 sluggishly into 
another basin far less extensive, and surrounded by pestilential marshes, and 
through a turgid stre:lm they even find their way into the Achelous. The hills 
surrounding Lake Trichonis are covered with villages and fields, whilst the locality 
around the lower lake has been depopulated by fever. The country, ne,-ertheless, 
is exceedingly beautiful to look upon. Hardly have we passed through a narrow 
gorge, or Hisl/ra, of :Uount Zygos before we enter upon a bridge over a mile 
in length, which a Turkish governor caused to be thrown across the bwamps 
separating the two lakes. This viaduct has sunk down more than half its 
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· AJtitudes of mountains in continental Greece (in feet) :- 
Gpraka,'uni (Othr)"s) 5,6;3 Liakura (Parnassnq) 
Velukhi (Tymphll'stllq) 7,610 Palæo\"uni (Helicon) 
Khiona . ",186 Elatea (Cithæron) 
Vardusia 8,242 Parnes. 
Kata\"othra (<Eta) 6.560 p, nlelicuB 
Mountains of Acarnania 5,216 HymetLUs 
Varassova 3.010 Gcn", ia (pcra Khora) 


8,068 
5,i38 
4,630 
4,6-1.5 
3,693 
3,400 
4,482 
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height into the mud, bu
 it is still sufficiently elevated to enable the eye freC?ly 
to sweep over the surface of the wuters, and to trace the coasts which bound them. 
Oaks, planes. and wild oli,-e-trees intermingle beneath us, their branches hung 
with festoons of wild vine, and these, with the blue waters of the lake and 
the mountain
 rising beyond it, form a picture of great beauty. 
Another lake basin lies to the south of the Zy
os, between the alluvial 
lands of the Achelows and the Fidari. It is occupied by a swamp filled with fre:sh, 
brackish, or salt water; and since the days of ancient Greece, this swamp, 
owing to the apathy of the inhabitants, has continued to increase in extent at 
tbe expense of the cultivated land. 
1issolonghi the heroic is indcbted for its 
name to its position near these mar::;hes, for the meaning of it is "centre of 
æarshes," A barrier, or J'alllllla, here and there broken through by the floods, 


Fig. l:!.-LowER ACARNANIA. 
Scale 1 : 8JO,OOO. 
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sep:1rates the basin uf :\1issolonghi from the Ionian Sea. During the war of inde- 
pendence e,-ery opening in this barrier was protected by redoubts Of stockades, 
but 3t pre"ent the only obstruction consists of the feed barriers of tIle fishermen, 
which are opened in !'prin
 to admit the fish from the sea, and closed in summer 
to prevent their escape. :\1issolonghi, though surrounded by bracki"h wuter, is a 
healthy place, thanks to the breezes from the sea; whilst a hcavy atmo!'phere 
charged "itb miasmata hangs perpetually over the bustling little town of 

Etoliko (
\n3tolikon), which lies farther to the north-west in the midst of the 
"w3mps, and is joined to the dry land by two bridges. nnt" een ....Etoliko amI 
the river 
\c1lelous ma
' be observed a large numher of rocky eminences, rising 
like pyramids abm-e the plain. These are no doubt ancient i"lands, such us 
still exist between the m3inland and the island of 
t. :\1auro. The mud hrought 
down hy the .Achelous has gradually converted the inten-als between these 
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rocks into dr) land. In former times the commercial city of illniadæ occupied 
one of thpse islets. The geological changes already noticed by Hl'rodotus are 
thus still going on under our eyes, and the muds of the .Achelous, to which it 
owes its modern name of Aspro, or "white," incessantly extend the land at the 
expense of the sea, 
The Achelous, which the ancients likened to a savage bull, owing to it'! 
rapid current and great volume, is by far the most important ri,er of Greece. 
One of the great feats ascribed to Hcrcules consisted in breaking off one of 
the horns of this bull; that is to S3Y, he embanked the river, and thus protected 
the lands which it u::;ed to inundate. The ncighbours of the Achelous, the 


Fig. 13.-THER'!oPYLÆ. 
From the French Staff :Map (1852). Scale 1 : 330,000. 
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rapid Fidari (Evenus, on the banks of which llercules killed the centaur 
Nessu::;, for offering violence to Dejanira) [lnd the )Iornos, which rises in the 
snows of the (Eta, C311ll0t compare with it. Still less is it equalled by the 
Oropus, the Cephissu::;, and the Ilissus, "wet only wl1Cn it rains," which flow 
eastward into the 
'Egean Sea. The principal river of Eastern Greece, the 
:;;perchius, is inferior to the Achelous, Lut, like it, has exten
i,.cl
. changed the 
aspect of the p13in near its mouth, \Yhen Leonidas and his three hundred heroes 
g-uarded the defiles of Thermopylæ aQ'ainst the Peri"ians, tbe Gulf of Lamia 
extended much farther into the land than it does now. nut the alluvial deposits 
cf the river ha,-e extended its dclta, and several ri,"ulets which formerly flowed 
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directly into the sea have now to be numbered amongst its tributnries; the sea has 
retired from the foot of the Callidromus for a distance of scveral miles; and the 
narrow pass of Thermopylæ has been converted into a plain sufficiently wide 
to enable an entire army to manæuvre upon it, The hot springs which gush 
from the rocks, by forming deposits of calcareous tufa, may likewise have con- 
tributed towards this change of coast-line; nor are more violent convulsions of 
nature precluded in a volcanic region like this, subject to frequent earthquakes. 
Rtilors still point out a smail island in this neighbourhood, formed of scorim, 
from which the incensed Hercules hurled his comp:mion, Lichas, into the ocean. 
Hot springs abound on the opposite coast of Eubæa, and the incrustations 
formed by them are so considerable as to assume the appearance of glaciers 
when seen from a distance, A bathing establishment exists now near the hot 
sulphur springs of Thermopylæ, and strangers are thuB enabled to explore this 
region, so rich in memorie
 of a great past. The pedestal, however, upon 
which reposed the figure of a marbl(' lion, placed there in honour of IJeonidas, 
has been destroyed by ruthless hands, and utilised in the construction of a 
mill! 
The basin of tnI:' Cephis5us, enclosed by the chains of the (Eta and ParnassuS', 
is one of the most remarkable from an hydrological point of view. The river 
first Hows through a bottom-land formerly a lake, and then, forcing for itself n 
passage through a narrow defile commanded by the spurs of 
Iount Parnassus, 
it winds round the rock upon which stood the ancient cit
. of Orchomenus, and 
enters upon a vast plain, where swamps and lakes are embeddl:'d amidst culti- 
vated fielrls and reed-banks. These swamps are fed, likewise, by numerous 
torrents descending from the Helicon and other mountains in its vicinity, 
One of these is thp torrent of Livadia, into which the bounteous springs 
of :Memory and Oblivion-Mnemosyne and Lethe-discharge themselves. In 
summer a large portion of the plain is dry, and it yields a bountiful harvest 
of maize, the stalks of which are sweet like sugar-cane, nut after the hf'avy 
rains of autumn and winter the waters rise twenty, and even twenty-five feet, 
and the plain is converted into a vast lake, ninety-six square miles in extent. The 
myth of the deluge of Ogyges almost leads us to believe that the rising floods 
occasionally invaded every valley which debouches into this basin. To the 
ancients the shallower part of this lake was known as Cephissus, aud its deep 
eastern portion as Copais, from Copæ, a town occupying a promontory on its 
northern shore, and n-olv called Topolias. 
The importance of rpgulating the floods just referred to, and of preventing 
the Budden overflow of the waters to the destruction of the culti,'ated fields, 
may readily be imagined. 'lhe ancient Greeks made an effort to accomplish this 
task. To the east of the large Lake of Copais there is another lake basin, about 
O.le hundred and thirty feet lower, and encompassed by precipitous rocks, incapable 
of cnltivation, This basin, the Hylice of the Bæotians, appears to be made by 
nature for receiving the superabundant waters of the Copais. The remains of a 
canal may still be traced in the plain, which was evidently intended to convey into 
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it tbe Hoods of the Copais, but it appea.rs never to have been completed. No 
doubt care was taken to keep open the \arious kat({1"otliI'fl8, or subterranean 
cbannels, through which tbe waters of tbe Copaic lake discharge themselves into 
the sea. One of these, on the north-western shore of the lake, and close to 
the rock of Orcbomenus, swallowed up the river 
Ielas, and conveyed its waters 
to the Gulf of Atalanta. Farther to the east other subterranean channels flow 
towards I,akes IIylice and Paralimni, but the most important of tbese channels 
are towards the north-east, in the Gulf of E:okkino. In tbat extreme angle of 
the lake, the veritable Copais, the waters of the Cepbissus rush against the foot 
of Mount Skroponeri, and are swallowed up by the ground so as to form a sub- 
terranean delta. To the south there is a cavernous opening in the rock, but 
this is merely a sort of tunnel passing underneath a promontory, and, except 


Fig. H.-LAkE COPM
. 
From the French Staff Map. Seale 1: 600,000. 
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during the rainy season, it may be traversed dry-shod. Beyond this, another 
opening swallows up one of the most important branches of the Ccphissus, 
which makes its reappearance in the shape of bounteous spring's pouring their 
waters into the sea. Two other branches of the river disappear in the rocks 
about a mile farther north. They joi.n soon afterwards, amI flow northwards 
beneath the bottom of a sinuous Yalley. The old Greek engineers dug pit:; in this .. 
valley, whic.h enabled them to de:<cend to the subterranean water:", and to clear away 
obstructions interfering with their flow. Sixteen of these pits have he en di:<covered 
between the opening of the kata,'othra and the place where the waters reappear. 
Some of these are still thirty to one hundred feet in depth; but must of them have 
become choked up with stones and earth. The:"e ancient engincering works, which 
Crates uinly endeavoured to restore ill the time of 4\le
nder, may possibly date 
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. 
from the mythical age of King 
Iinyas of Orchomenus,. and the successful drain- 
ing of t.hese marshes may account for the well-filled treasury of that king spoken 
of by Homer. Thus the ingenuity of the Homeric age had succeeded in accom- 
plishing a work of the engineering art which baffles our modern men of science! 


The whole of 'Yestern Greece, filled as it is by the mountains of Acarnania, 
...:Etolia, and Phocis, is condemned by nature to playa very subordinate part to 
the eastern provinces. In the time of the ancient Greeks these prm-inees were 
looked upon almo;:t as a portion of the world. of the barbarians, and even in our 
own days t.he Ætolians are the least cultivated of all the Greeks. There is no 
commerce except at a few privileged places close to the sea, such as ::\Iissolonghi, 

F.toliko, 
:llona, and Gala)"idi. The latter, which is situated on a bay, into 
which flows the Pleistus, a ri,'er at one time consecrated to Xeptune, although 
quite dry durin3 the greater part of the year, was, up to the war of inde- 
pendence, the busiest seaport on the Gulf of Corinth. As for X aupactus, or Epakto. 
(called Lepanto by the Italians), it was important merely from a strategical point 
of view, on account of its position at the entrance of the Gulf of Corinth, which 
is sometimes named after it. 3Iany naval engagements were fought to force the 
entrance into the gulf. defended hy the castles of Rumclia and 3Iorea-theancient 
Rhium and Antirrhium. _\ curious phenomenon has been ohsen-ed in connection 
with t.he channel which forms the entrance t.o the Gulf of Corinth. X owhere 
more tban 36 fathoms in depth, it is subject to perpetual changes in its "idtb, 
owin:r to the formation of allm"ial deposits by maritime currents. ".hat one 
curi'ent deposits is carried away by the other. At the epoch of the Peloponnpsian 
war this channel was 7 stadia, or about 1,'200 yards, wide; at the time of 
Strabo its width was only 5 stadia; whilst in our own days it is no less than 
2,
OO yards from promontory to promontory. The entrance of the Gulf of _\rta, 
between tbe Turkish Epirus and Greek Acarnania, does not present the same 
phenomena, IInd its present width is about equal to that assigned to it by every 
ancient author; that is to say, about 1,000 yards. 
The valleys and lake basins of Eastern Greece, and more especially its position 
between the Gulf of Corinth, the 1Egean 
<:,a, and the channel of Euhæa, which 
almost convert it into a peninsula, sufficiently account for the prosperity of that 
country. ,rith its cities of Thebes, Athens, and 3Iegara, it is essentially a 
land of historical remin:scences. Thc contrast between the t"o most important 
districts of this region-Bæotia and Attica-is very striking. The first of the<:e 
is an inland basin, the waters of "bich are collected into lakes, where mists 
accumulate, and a rich vegetation springs forth from a fat alluvial soiL Attica, 
on the other hand, is arid. A thin layer of mould covers tbe terraces of its rocky 
slopes; its vallc
's open out into tbe sea; the summits of it., mountains rise into 
an azure sky; and tbe blue waters of the 
Egean wash their ba,.e. Had the 
Greeks been fearful of the sea; had thc
 confined themselves, as in the earliest 


· Orchomenus,8 town on the Cel'hissus. the capital or Korthem Bæotia, (lestroycd by the ThebaDø 
3;11l.c. 
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ages, to the culti,-ation of the soil, Bæotia, no doubt, would have retained the 
preponderance which it enjoyed in the time of t
e )Iinym of wealthy Orchomenus. 
But the progress of navigation and the allurements of commerce, which prm ed 
irresistible to the Greeks, were bound by degrees to transfer the lead to the 
men of Attica. The city of Athens, which arose in the midst of the largest 
plain of this peninsula, therefore occupied a position which assured to it a grand 
future. 
The choice of Athens as the modern capital of Greece has been much 
criticiZE'd. Times have changed, n.o doubt, and the natural centres of. commerce 
have become shiftE'd, in consequence of the migrations of nations. Corinth, on 


Fig. l5.-THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 
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the isthmus joining continental Greece to the Peloponnesus, and commanding two 
seas, undoubtedly deserYed the prefprenee. Its faeilitie.. for communicating with 
Constantinople and tbe Greek maritime districts still under tbe rule of the 
Osmanli, on the one band, and with the western "orld, from which now proceed 
all civilising impulses, on the other, are certainly greater than those of .Athens. 
If Greece, instead of a small centralised kingdum. had becume a federal republic, 
which would haw been more in accordance with her genius and traditions, there 
is no doubt that other towns of Greece, more favourahly situated than Athens 
for establishing rapid communications with the rest of Europe, would soon have 
surpa::;Bed that town in population and commercial wealth. A thens, however, 
has grown upon its plain, anù, by the construction of a railway, it has becomE' even 
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a maritime city, as in ancient days, wLen its triple walls joined it to the ports of 
the Piræus and I'halerum. 
But how great the difference between the monuments of the ancient city and 
of the modern! TLe Parthenon, though gutted by the shells of the Y enetian 
)Iorosini, and robbed since of its finest sculptures, still retains its pure aud simple 
beauty, which agrees so "ell with the sohriet
" of the surrounding landscape-still 
remains the fine"t architectural work of the world. By the side of this 
majestic ruin, on the same plateau of the A\cropolis, where the mariner in the 
Gulf of ..Egina saw the gilt spear-head of AtLene Promachos glitter in the sun, 
there rise other monuments, the Erechtheum and the Propylæa, hardl
" inferior 
to it, and dating likewise from tho great period of art, Outside the cit
", on a 


Fig. 16.-ATHEs8 A:>n IT
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promontory. rise!" the temple of Theseus, the best-preser,-ed monument of Greek 
antiquity. Elsewhere, on the banks of the Ilissus, a group of columns 
marb the site of the magnificent temple of Olympian Jupiter, which it took the 
AthpIlians seven hundred years to build, and which their degenerate descendants 
m
de use of as a quarry. Remarkable remains have been disco,"ered in man;y 
other parts of the ancient city, and the least of them are of interest, for they 
recall the memory of illustrious men. On such a rock sat the Areopagus wbieh 
condemned Socrates: from this stone tl.ibune DeInosthenes addressed the multi- 
tude; and here walked Plato with his disciples! 
A similar historical intere;;;t attaches to nearly every part of Attica, whether 
V,"O ,-isit the city of EI
usis, where the mysteries of Ceres were celebrated, or tbe 
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city of l\Iegar,a, with its double Acropolis, or whEther we explore the field of 
:Marathon and the sbores of the island of Salamis. Even bl'yoIl<l Attica the 
memories of the past attract the traveller to Platæa, to Leuctra, Chæronea, Thebes 
of (Edipus, and Orchomenus of :Minyas, though, in comparison with what these 
districts were in other times, they are now deserts. In additioIJ. to A tbens and 
Thebes, tbere are now only two cities in eastern continental Greece wbich are of 
any importance. The
e are Lamia, in the midst of the low plains of the 
Sperchius, and Liyudiu, in Dæotia, at one timc celebrated for the cavern of 
Trophonius, which archæologists haye not yet suceeeded in identifying. The 
island of ...Egina, which belongs to Attica, offers the same spectacle of decay and 
depopulation as the mainland. Anciently it supported more than two hundred 
thou",and inhabit-lllts; at present it hardly !lumbers six thousand. But the island 


Fig. 17.-AXCIENT ATHEXS. 
According to Kiepert and Schmidt. !>cale 1 : 30,000. 
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still retains the picturesque ruin of its temple of :Minen-a, and the pro
pect whieh 
it affol'lls of the amphitheatre of hills in .Argolis and Attica is as magnificent 
as ever. 


. 


IlL-THE )IOREA, OR PELOPONNESUS. 


GEOGRAPHICAJ,I,y the Peloponnesus well deserves the name of island, which was 
bestowed upon it by the ancients. The low Isthmus of Corinth completely severs 
it from the mountainous peninsula of Greece. It is a world in itself, small 
enough as rar as the mere space is concerned whieh it occupies npon the map, 
but great on account of the part it has played in the Li,.,tory of humanit,y. 
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On entering the Peloponnesus from the Isthmus of Corinth, we see flsmg in 
front of us the mountain rampart flf Oneium, which defended tbe entrance of the 
peninsula, and upon one of whose promontories was built the nearly impregnable 
citadel of Corinth, These mountains form part of the general mountain system of 
the whole island, and, sheltered by them, its inhabitants could live in security. 
. . 
Tbe principal mountain ma
s, whence all otber chains radiate to" ards the 
cntrances of the peninsula, is situated in the interior of the cOllntry, about 
forty miles to the west of Corinth. There 
Iount Cyllene of the ancient Greeks, 
or Zyria, rises into the air, its flanks covered with dark pines; and farther away 
still, the Kbelmos, or Aroaniall :Mountain, attains even a more considerable 
height, its snows descending into a valley on its northern slope, where they give 
rise to the river 
tyx, tbe cold waters of which prO\'e fatal to perjurers, and dis- 
appear in a narrow chasm, one of the entrances to Hades. A range of wooded 
peaks, to the west of the Khdmos, connects that mountain with the Olonos (Mount 
Er
'manthus), celebrated as the haunt of the savage boar destroyed by Hercules. 
All these mountains, from Corinth as far as Patms, form a rampart running 
parallel with the southern shore of the gulf, in the direction of which they throw 
off spurs enclosing steep valleys. In one of these-that of Buraikos-we meet 
with the grand ca, erns of )1ega-Spileon, which are used as a monastery, and 
where the most curious structures may be seen built up on every vantage-ground 
offen
d by the rocks, suggesting a resemblance to the cells of a vast nest of 
hornets. 
The table-land of the Peloponnesus is thus hounded towards the north by an 
elm"ated coast range. Another cbain of the same kind hounds it on the east. 
It likewise f>tarts from )1ount Cyllene, and extends southward, its various portions 
being known as Gaurias, )lalevo p10unt Artemisium), and Parthenion. It is tben 
broken through by a vast depression, but again rises farther south as the range 
of lIagios Petros, or Parnon, to the east of Sparta. Getting lower hy degrees, it 
terminates in the promontory of )1alea, opposite to the island of Ccrigo. It was 
this cape, tradition tells us, which formed the last .refuge of the Centaurs; that 
is to say, of the barbarian ancestors of tbe modern Tsakonians. Xo promontory 
was more dreaded by Greek navigators than this Cape )Ialea, owing to sudden 
g'usts of wind, and an ancient proverb says, """hen thou bast douLled tbe cape 
forget the name of thy native land." 
The mountains of ""estern .Morea do not present the regularity of the eastern 
chain. They are cut through by rivers, and to the south of the Aroanian )1oun- 
tains and the Erymanthus they ramify into a multitude of minor chains, which 
now and then combine into mountain groups, and impart the most varied asp
ct 
to that portion of the plateau. Everywhere in the valleys we come unexpectedly 
upon landscapes to which an indescribable charm is imparted by a group of trees, 
a Bpring, a Bock of sheep, or a shepherd sitting upon a heap of ruins. "Teare in 
beautifuL\rcadia, sung hy the poets. Though in great part dcpri vcd of its woods, 
it is still a beautiful country; but more charming still arc the eastern slopes of the 
plateau, which descend to\Htrds the Ionian Sea. There luxuriant fore"ts and 
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sparkling ri\'ultots aùù an dement of beauty 10 hlue waves, di;;Ümt islands, and a 
transparent sky, which is wanting in nearly every other' part of maritime Greece. 
The table-land of Arcadia is commanded on the west by pine-clad Mænalus, 
and bounded on the south by several mountain groups which give birth to 
separate mountain chains. One of these mountain masses-the Kotylion, or 
ì)alæocastro-thus gives ri"e to the mountains of Messenia, amongst which rises the 
famous Ithome, and to those of .LEgaleus, which spread over the peninsula to the 
west of the Gulf of Coroll, and reappear in the Stoa as the rocky islets of Sapienza, 


Fig. 18.-J\Iov,"T L'AYOETUS. 
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Cabrera, and' enetikon. Another mountain mags, the Lycæus, or Diaforti-the 
Arcadian Olympus, which the Pelasgians claim for their cradle-and which rises 
almost in the centre of the Peloponnesus, is continued westward of Laconia by an 
cxtended mountain chain, the most elevated and most characteristic of all the 
Morea, The highest crest of these mountains is tbe famous Taygetus, known also 
as J>cntedactyIum (fh'e fingen;), bccause of the fh'c pcaks which surmount it; or 
as St. Elias. ill honour, no doubt. of lIelios. the Dorian sun-god. A portion of 
the lower slopes of this mountain i:-; c1utheù with furestH of ehc,.,tnuts anù walnuts. 
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interspersed with cypresses and oaks; but its crest is hare, and snow remains 
upon it during three-fourths of the year. The snows of Tayg-etuf< direct the 
distant mariner to the shores of Greece. On approaching the coa><t, he sees risin
 
above the blue waters the spurs and outlying ridges of the Kakanmi, or "bad 
mountain." 
OOIl afterwards he comes in si
ht of the promontory of Tainaron, 
with its two capes of )Iatapan and Gra"su-immense blocks of white marble more 
than six hundred feet in height, upon wlâch the quails settle in millions after their 
fatiguing journey across the sea. Into the caverns at its foot the waters rush 
with a dull nui"e which the ancients mistook for the barking of Cerberus. 
Cape )b.tapan, like )1alea, is dreaded amongst mariners as a great" destroyer 
of men." 
The three southern extremities of the Peloponnesus are thus occupied by high 
mountains and rocky declivities. The peninsula of Argoli s , in the cast, is like" ise 
traversed by mountain ranges, which start from )10unt Cyllene, similarly to the 
Gaurias and the mountains of Arcadi,t. The whole of the PelopolIIH'sUS is thus 
a country of table-lands and mountain ranges. If we excppt the plains of Elis, 
which have been formed by the alluvial deposits carried down by the ri,ers of 
Arcadia, and the lake b:.lsins of the int.)rior, which ha'"e been filled up in the 
course of ages, we meet with nothing hut mountains.- The principal mountain 
masses-the Cyllene, the Taygetus, and Parnon-are compo,",ed uf crystalline 
schists and metamorphic marbles, as in continental Greece. Strata of the Jurassic 
age and bens of cretaceous limestone are here and there met with at the foot 
of the"e more ancient rocks. :Kcar the coast, in Argolis, and on the tlanks of 
the Taygetus, eruptions of serpentines and porphyries I a'"e taken place, whibt 
on the north-eastern coast of 
\rgolis, and especially on the f.mall peninsula of 
Methone, there e
i8t recent volcanues-amongst others, the Kaimenipetra, which 
)1. Fouqué identifies with the fire-vomiting- mouths of Strabo, and which Lad it,; 
last eruption twenty-one centuries ago. These ,-olcanoes are, no doubt, the "ents 
of a suhmarine area of disturbance which e
tends through )Iilos, Santorin, and 

î,.yros, to the south of the Ægean Sea. 
The sulphur springs which abound on the western cuast of the Peloponnesus 
are, pcrhaps, likewise evidences of a reaction of the interior uf the earth. 
It is the opinion of se,-eral geologists that the coasts of 'Yestern Greece are 
being insensibly upheaved. In many places, aud particularly at Corinth, we meet 
with ancient caverns and sea beaches at an elevation of several feet abo,-e the sea- 
Ie ,-e!. It is this upheaval, and not merely the alltn ial deposits brought down by 
ri,-ers, which explains the encroachment of the land upon the sea at the mouth of the 
Achelous and on the coast of Elis, where four rocky islets ha,-e been joinel to the 
land. Elsewhere a subsidence of the land has been noticed, as ill the Gulf uf 


. Heights of the principal mount"i"s in the Peloponnesus (in English feet):- 
C)llene (Z)ria) 8.940 Lycæus (Di,\forti) 
Aroanian Mountain \Rhehru)s) . 7,ït6 Ithome 
Erymanthus ((Ilonos) 7,297 Ta)"getus . 
Artemisium (
lale\o) 5,814 Arachnæu
 (Argulis) 
Parnon (Hagios rt:ln,
) 6.3.5õ Mean height 01 pcninsula . 


4,660 
t,630 
7,!J0-l 
3.93õ 
2,000 
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:\Iarathonisi and on the e::;stern coast of Greece, where the ancient pemnsula of 
Elaphoni"i has been converted into an island. But even there the fluvial deposits 
ha,-e encroached upun the sea. The city of Calamata is twiee as distant from the 
seashore now as in the days of Strabo, and the traees of the ancient haven of 
Helos, on the coast of Laconia, are now far inland. 


The limestone roeh of the interior of the Peloponnesus abound as mueh in 
chasms, which swallow up the rivers, as do Bæotia and the western portion of the 
whole of the Balkan. peninsula. Some of these katavothras are mere sie,oes, hidden 
heneath herbage and pebbles, but others are wide chasm:. and caverns, throu
h which 
the course of the underground waters may be readily traced. In winter wild biròs 
post themselves at the entranccs of these caverns, in expectation of the prey which 
the river is certain to carry towards them; in summer, after the waters have 
retired, foxes and jackals again take possession of their accustomed dens, The 


Fig. 19.-LAKEs PHENEA A:<JD Í';TYMPHALUS. 
From the French stat!' Map. Scale 1 : 600,000. 
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water swallowed up by these chasms on the plateau reapp8ars on the other side of 
the mountains in the shape of springs, or krpl/(/laria (k(!pltalotT!J.si.
). The water 
of these springs has been purified by its passage through the earth, and its 
temperature is that of the soil. It bursts forth sometimes from a crevice in the 
rocks, sometimes in an alluvial plain, and sometimes e\"en from the bottom of the 
sea. The subterranean geography of Greece is nnt yet sufficiently known to 
enahle us to trace each of these kephalaria to the kata,"othras which feed them. 
The ancients were most carelul in keeping open the,;" natural funnel,;, for, by .. 
faeilit:J.ting the passa
e of the water, they prcvented the formation of swamps. 
These precautions, howe,"er, were neglected during the centuries of barharism 
which oyercame Greece, and the waters were permitted to accumulate in many places 
at the expense of the saluhrity of the country. The plain of Pheneus, or Phonia, a 
vast chasm between the Aroanian l\Iountains and the Cyllene, has thus repeatedly 
been converted into a lake. In the middle of last centur
o the whole of this basin 
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was filled with water to a dept.h of more than 300 feet. In 1
2
, when thi,.. sh<'et of 
water had already become coni>iderably reduced, it was still ü miles long and 1.)0 feet 
in depth. At length, a few years afterwards. the subterranean sluices opencd, 
the waters disappeared, and there remained only two small marshes near the places 
of exit. Rut in 18.')0 the lake was again tOO feet in depth. Hercules, we arc told, 
constructed a canal to drain this valley and to cleanse its subterranean outlets, but 
the inhabitants content themselves now with placing a grating aboyc the" sink- 
holes," to prewnt the admission of trunks of trees and of other large objects 
carried along by the floods. 
To the east of the nlley of Pheneus, and on the southern foot of 'lount Cyllcne, 
there is another lake basin, celebrated in antiquity because of the man-eating birds 
which infestecl it, until they were e-.:terminated by Hercules. This il' the 
I'tymphalus, alternately lake and cultimted land. During winter the waters 
cover about one-third of the basin; but it happens occasionally, after heavy rains, 
that the lake resumes its ancient dimemions. There is only one katamthra through 
whieh the waters can escape, and this, instead of being near the shore, as usual, is 
at the bottom of the lake. It swallows up not only the water of the lake, but like- 
wise the Yegetable remains carried into it, and the mud formed at its bottom; and 
this detritus is com'eyed through it to f'Ome subterranean cavity, where it putrefies 
slowly, as may be judged from the fetid exhalations proceening from the kata- 
vothra. The water, however, is purified, and when it reappears on the surface, 
close to the seashore, it is as clear as crystal. 
There are many other lake basins of the same kind between the mountains of 
Arcadia find the chain of the Gaurins. They all have their swamps or temporary 
lakes, but the katavothras, in every instance, are sufficientl
 numerous to pre"ent 
an inundation of the entire HIley. The most important of these lake basins is 
formed by the famous plain of 
lantinea, upon which many a battle was fought. 
Frum an h
',lrological point of view this ii> one of the most curious places in the 
world; for the waters which collect there are discharged into two opposite seas- 
the Gulf of Nauplia on the east, and in the direction of the Alpheus and the Ionian 
Sea towards the west. There may exist even some subterranean rivulet which 
discharges itself, towards the south, into the Eurotas and the Gulf of Laconia. 
The disappearance of the waters underground has condemned t.o sterility several 
parts of the Pelopollnesus, which a little water would convert into the most fertile 
regions of the globe. The surface waters quickly suck up and form subterranean 
ri,'ers, hidden from sight, which only see the light again, in most instances, near the 
seo.1"hore, when it is impo",,,,ible to utilise them. The plain of 
\.rgos, though sur- 
rounded by a majestic amphitheatre of well-watered hills, i.. more sterile and arid 
e,en than are Megara and Attiea. Its soil is always dry, ann suak", up water like 
a sieve, which may have given rise to the fable of the Danaids. Rut to the south 
of that plain, where there is but a narrow cultivahle strip of land between the 
IDOlllltains and the seashore, a great river bursts forth from the rocks, This is the 
Erasinus, 
Other i'pr
ngi> burst fmih at the southern extremih of the plain, clo:;e to the defile 
<) 
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of Lema, which, like that of the Erasinus, are supposed to be feù from Lake Stym- 
phalus. Close to them is a chasm filled with water, saiù to be unfathomable, It 
abounds in tortoises, and \ cnomous serpents inhabit the adjoining marsh. These 
are the k<'1J/w/((/'ia, or "heads," of the ancient hydra of Lerna, which llercules 
found it so difficult to seize hold of. ::Still farther south there is anuther spring 
which rises from the bottom uf the sea, more than three l.undred yard
 from the 


Fig. 20.-THE Pr.ATEAu M' J\hxTr'lEA. 
From the French Staff Map. Scale I : 400,000. 
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K. Katavothm.. 


.. 


::;I101'e. This spring-the Doinæ of the ancient.s, and Anayula of modern Greek 
mariners-is, in reality, but the mouth of one of the rivers swallowed up by the 
katamthras of Mantinea. 'When the sea is still it throws up a jet rising to a 
heigh t of fifty feet. 
.Analogous phenomena may be witncssed in the two southern valleys of the 
peninsula, those of Sparta and 
le!'sel1ia, The Tri, or Eurotas. is, in reality, but a large 
rivulet, which discharges itself into the Gulf of )larathonisi, at the end of a gorge, 
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t1)nmgh which the water" of the Lake of Sparta forced themseh-es a pa"sage during 
bome ancient deluge; but it is unly on rare occasions that its ,'olume of water i" 
sufficient to remO\e the bar which oLstructs its mouth. The Ya"ili-l'otamo (" royal 
riwr "), on the other hand, which bursts forth at the tùot of a rock a short distance 
from the Eurotas, though its whule course does not e
ceed fi'e mile", discharges a 
consider,lble \ olume of water throughout the year, and its mouth is at all timcs 
open. As to the river of )le:>scnia, tbe dncient Pamisus, now called Pirnatza, it is 
the only ri, er of Grcece, besides the Alpheus, which forms a harbour at its moutb, 
and it can be ascended by small wssels for a di...tance of eight miles; but this 
a(h-antage it owe" e
clusin'ly to the powerful springs of lIagios Floros, which are 
fed by the mountains on the ea"t. These !Springs, which form a large swamp 


Fi
. 21.-BIHRcAnos OF THE GAST\:"SI. 
From the F''ench Staff )Inp. Ecnle 1: 400,000. 
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where they rise to the surface. are the real river, if \"Olume of water is to be decisive, 
and the country watered and fertilised by them was called the" Happy" by the 
ancients, on account of its fertility. 
The western reO'ions of the Pelo p onnesus recei,-e more rain, and they are 
o . 
l
l::ewise in the possession of the mu"t considerable river, the Alpheus, no\\ caUed 
Huphia, from one of its tributaries. The latter, the ancient Ladon, conveys a 
larger \olume of "ateI' toward;; the sea than the Alpheus. It was as cele- 
brated amongst the Greeks as was the Peneus of Thc"saly, on account of the 
transparency of its wateri', !1nd tbe i:'miling scenery along its banks, It is partly 
fed by the snows of )Iount Erymantbus, and, like mo"t riwrs of the )Iol'('a, derives 
a portion of it;; waterS from subtcrranean tributaries rising on the epntral plateau. 
The Ladon tbus receives tbe waters of Lake Pheuca, whilst tbe 
\ìpheus propel' 
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is fed In its upper course from katavothras on the shores of the ancient lakes 
of Orchomenus and JUantinea. Ha, ing t.rawrsed the basin of )Ipgalopolis, anciently 
a lake, it passes through a series of picturesque gorges, and reaches its lower 
,'alley. A charming tradition, illustrative of the ties of amity which existed 
between Elis and Syracuse, makes this river plunge beneath the sea and reappear 
in Sicily, close to the fountain of his belm-ed Arethusa. The ancient Greeks, 
who witnessed the disappearance of so many rivers, would hardly have looked 
upon this submarine course of the Alpheus as a thing to wonder at. 
The Alpheus and all other rivers of Elis carry down towards the sea immense 
masses of detritus, which they spread over the plains extending from the foot 
of the mountains to the seashore. The ruins of Olympia disappeared in this 
manner beneath alluvial deposits. They have all frcquently changed their beds, 
and not one amongst them ha<.; clone so mure frequently than the Pencus, or river of 
Gastuni, Anciently it discharged its waters to the north of the rocky promontory 
of Chelonatas, whilst in the present day it turns abruptly to the south, and enters 
the sea at a distance of fifteen miles from its ancient mouth. "\Y orks of irrigation 
may partly account for this change, but there can be no doubt that nature unaided 
has by degrees much modified the aspect of this portion of Greece. Islands 
originally far in the sea have been joined to t.he land; numerous open bays have 
gradually been cut off from the sea by nat.ural embankments, and transformed 
into swamps or lagoons. One of t.he latter extends for several leagues to the 
south of the Alpheus, and is divided from the sea by a fine forest of pines. 
These majestic forests, in which t.he Triphylians paid honour to their dead, the 
surrounding hills dotted over with clumps of trees, and Mount Lycæus, from 
whose flanks are precipitated the cascades dedicated to Keda, the nurse of Jupit.er, 
render this the most attractive district of all the :Morea to a lover of nature. 


The Peloponnesus presents us with one of the most striking instances of the 
influence exercised by the nature of the country upon the hietorical development 
of its inhabitants. Held to Greece by a mere thread, and defended at its entrance 
hy a double bulwark of mountains, this" isle of Pelops" naturally became the 
scat of independent tribes at a time when armies still recoiled from natural 
obstacles. The isthmus was open as a commercial higb-road, but it was clo:sed 
against in vaders. 
The relief of the peninsula satisfactorily explains the distribution of the 
tribes inhabiting it, and the part they played in history. 'The whole of the interior 
basin, which has no visible outlets towards the sea, naturally became the home 
of a tribe who, like the Arcadians, held no intercourse with their neighbours, and 
hardly any amongst themselves. Corinth, 
icyon, and Achaia occupied the sea- 
shore on the northern slopes of the mountains, but were separated by high trans- 
versal chains. The inhabitants of these isolated valleys long remained strangers 
to each other, and when at length they combined to resi"t, the invader, it was 
too late, Elis, in the we"t, with its wide valleys and its in"alubrious plains 
extending along a coast having no havcns, naturally played but a secondary part 
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in the history of the peninsula. Its inhabitants, exposed to im'asions, owing 
to their country being without natural defence"" would suon have heen enslaved, 
had they not placed themselYes under the protection of all the re
t of Greece 
l,y converting their plain of Olympia into a place of meeting, where the Hellenes 
of Europe and of 
\sia, from the continent ann from the islands, met for a few 
days' festi,"al to forget their rimlries anù animosities. The ba:;Ïn of 
\rgos and 
the mountain peninsula of Argolis, on the eastern side of the Peloponnesus, on 
the other hand, are districts having nat.ural boundaries, and are easily defencled. 
Hence the .Argolians wcre able to maintain their autonomy for centuries, and C\-en 
in the Humeric age they exercised a sort of hegemony on
r the remainder of 
Greece. The 
partans were their sucre,."'ors, The countl'y in which they 
established themsches possessed the double advantage of bein
 secure against 
e,'ery attack, and of furnishing all they stood in need of. JIa,-ing firmly 
established themselYes in the beautiful valley of the Eurotas, they found no 
difficulty in extending their power to the sea",hore, and to the unfortunate HeIns, 
At a later date they crossed the heights of the Taygetus, and descended into the 
plains of 
Iessenia. That portion of f
reece likewise formed a natural basin, 
protecteù by elevatcd mountain ramparts; and the 
Icssenians, who were kimmen 
of the :::.partans and their cquals in bra\"ery, were thus able to resist for a century, 
At length they fell, and all the Southern Peloponnesus acknowledged the supremacy 
of 
parta, which was now in a position to assert its authority over the \\ hole of 
Greece. Then it was that the mountain-girt plateau on the road from L..tcedæmunia 
to Corinth, upon which stood the cities of Tegea and )Iantinea, and which was 
made by nature for a field of 
Iars, became thp seene of strife. 
The Peloponnesus, with its sinuous shores, furms a remarkable contrast to 
Attica. Its characteristics are essentially those of a continent, and anciently 
the Peloponnesians were mountaineers rather than mariners. Except in Corinth, 
where the two seas nearly join, and a few tnwn
 of Argolis, which is another 
Attica, there were no inducements for the inhahitants to engage in maritime 
commerce; and in their mountain valleys and upland plains they \\ ere entirely 
dependent upon the rearing of cattle anrI husbandry, Arcadia, in the centre 
of the peninsula, was inhabited only by herdsmen and labourers; and its name, 
which originally meant" country of bears," has become the general designation 
for an eminently pastoral country. The Laconians also, separated from the 
sea by rocký mountains which hem in the valley of the Eurotas at its point of 
i:,sue, prcserved for a long time the customs of warriors aud of cultivators of 
the soil, and took to the Rea only with reluctance. "\\"hen the 
partans placcd 
Eurotas and Taygetus at the head (If their heroes," says J:rlgar Quinet, "they 
distinctly connected the features of the ,-alley with the de,;tinies of the people 
by whom it was occupied." 
In the ycry earliest ages the Phænicians already occupied important factories 
on the coasts of the Peloponnesus. They had estal,lished themsches at 
auplia, 
in the Gulf of Argos; and at Cranæ, the modern 
Iarathonisi or Gythion, in 
l.aconia, thcy purchased the shclls which they required to dye their purple 
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cloths. The Greeks th('mselves were in possession of a few busy ports, amongst 
which was" sandy Pylos," the capital of Nestor, whose position is now held by 
!\avarino, on the other side of the gulf. At a subsequent date, when Greece had 
hecome the centre of 
rediterranmn commerce, Corinth, so favourahly situated 
hetween the two seas, rose into importance, not because of its political influence, 
it!'! cultivation of the arts, or love of liberty, but through the number and wealth 
of its inhabita
l1s. It is said that it had a population of three hundred thousand 
souls within its walls. E,'en after it had been razed by the Romans it again 
reco'"ered its ancient pre-eminence. Rut the expos('d position of the town has 
caused it to be ravaged so many times that all commerce has fled from it. In 1858, 
when an earthquake destroyed Corinth, that once famous city had dwindled down 
into a poor .village. The city has been rebuilt about fi,'e miles fmm it:'> ancient site, 
on the shore of the gulf named after it, but we doubt whether it \\ ill ever resume 
its ancient importance unl('ss a canal be dug to connect the two seas. The high- 
roads from )Iar:'>eilles and Trieste to Smyrna and Constantinople would tbm lead 
aeros:,> the I
tbmus of Corinth, and this canal might attract an amount of shipping 
equal to that which frequcnts other ocean chann('ls or canals similarly situated. 
Rut for the presmt the isthmus is almost deserteù, and only the pas'iengers who are 
conveyed hy Greek steamers to the small ports on its opposite shores cros
 it. 
The ancients, who had failed in the construction of a canal, aud who made no 
further effort after the time of Kero, because they imagined one of the two seas 
to be at a higher level than the other, had provir1erl, at all e'"ents, a kind of 
tramway, by means of which their small vessels could be conveyed ii-um the Gulf 
of Corinth to the _"Egean 
ea.. 
After the Crusades, when the powerful Repuhlic of \
 enice had gained a 
footing upon the cuasts of )Iorea, flourishing commercial colonies aruse along 
them, in Arcadia, on tl1e island of Prodano (Prote), at X a,'arino, 
rodon, Coron, 
Calamata, Mah-oisie, and Kauplia in Argolis. .At the call of these Yenetian 
merc1lants the l)eloponnesus again became a seat of trade, anr1 r('sumed, to some 
extent, tl);1t part in maritime enterprise which it had enjoyed in the time 
of the PIHX:,nieians. But the advent of the Turk, the impO\'eri"hment of the soil, 
and the civil wars which result.ed therefrom, again forced the inhahit:mts to hreak 
off all intercourse with the outer world, and to shut themseh"es up in their island 
!1S in a prison. Tripolis, or Tripolitza, in the v('r." centre of the peninsula, and 
called tllUs, it. is said, because it is the representative of three ancient cities- 
l\Iantinea, Teg-ea, and Pallantium-then became the most populous place. Since 
t.he Greeks have regained their independencc life again fluctuates towards the sea- 
shore as hy a sort of natural sequence. Patras, close to the entrance of t,he Gulf of 
Corinth, and near the mo!'t fertile and hest-cultinlter1 plains on the eastern "hore, 
is by far the most important city at prpsent, awl, in anticipation of its future 
extension, the ..trects of a n('w town ha"e heen bid out, in tbe firm belief that it 
will some day riml :-imyrna and Trieste in cxtent. 


.. 


· TllP isthmus is 6.496 
alùs wiùe, and rises to a height of 250 feet where it is narro"ps
. its mmn 
height being 130 feet, 
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The othpr towns of the peninsula, even those which exhibited the greatest 
activity during the dominion of the Venetians, are but of very secondary 
importance, if "e compare them with this emporium of the Peloponnesus. Ægium, 
or Y ostitza, on the Gulf of Corinth, is a poor port, less celebrated on account, 
of its commerce than in consequence of a magnificent plane-tree, more 1han 
fifty feet in girth, the hollow trunk of "hieh was formerly llsl.d as a prison. 
P
'rgo;:., dose to the Alphen;:., ha;:. no port at all. The fine roadstead of 
avarino, 
defended against winds and wa\ es by the ruckJ islet of Sphacteria, is but little 


Fig. 22.-THB VALLEY OF THE ELROTAS. 
From tbe Freneb Staff ?Iap. Scale 1: 370,000. 
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frequented, and the merchantmen riding at anchor therc nc\'er outnumb<r 
he 
Turkish men-of-war at the bottom, where they have lain since the hattle fought in 
1828. )[odon and Om'on ha,'e likewise fallen off. Oalamata, at the mouth of the 
fertile valleys of )Iessenia, has an open roac1stead only, and ves;:els cannot 
always ride in 
afety upon it. The celebrated )[alvoisie, now called )Ionemmsia, 
is hardly more than a heap of ruins, and the ,ille
 anI:" in its neighhourhood, 
which furnished the exquisite wine named after the town, han long ceased 
to exist. Xanplia, which was tbe capital of tbe modern kingdom of Greece 
during the first few )'C<1.l'S of its exif'tence, pO,.f'esses the advantage of a \\eIl- 
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sheltered port; but its walls, its bastions, and its forts gIve it the character of a 
military town rather than of a commercial one. 
The towns in the interior of the country, whatever glories may attach to them, 
are hardly more now t.han largè villages. The most celebrated of alL 
parta, thanks 
to the f('rtility of its em-irons, promises to become one of the most prosperous 
cities of the interior of the Pelupunnesus, Rparta-that is, the" scattered city," 
-was named thus becau<;e its houses were scattered over the plain, defended only 
by the valour of their inhabitants, and not by walls. In the 
Iiddle Ages Sparta 
was supplanted by the neighl10uring Mistra, whose decayed Gothic buildings and 
eastles occupy a steep hill on the western side of the Eurotas; but it has now reco- 
vered its supremacy amongst the towns of Laconia. Argos, which is more ancient 
even than the city of Lacedæmon, has likewise risen anew from its ruins; for the 
plain in which it lies, thoug'h occasionally drie(l up, is of great natural fertility. 
Strangers, however, who explore the wuntries of the Peloponnesus, do not go 
in search of these newly risen cities, where a few stones only remind them of 
the glories of the past, but are attracted by the ancient monuments of art, 
In that re"pect Argulis is one of the richpst prO\-inces of Greece. Near to Argos 
the seats of an amphitheatre are cut into the !'teep flanks of the hill of Larissa, 
Between Argas and 
 auplia a small rock ri"es in the middle of thl' plain, which 
is surmountpd hy the ancient Acropolis of Tiryns, the Cydopean walls of which 
are more than fifty feet ill thicknclòs. A few miles to the north of Ar
os are the 
ruins of :Mycenæ, the city of Agamemnon, where the celehrated " Gate of Lions," 
coarsely sculptured when Greek art first dawned, and the vast vaults known as 
the 'l'reasury of the _ltrides, mainly attract the attention of visitors. These 
vaults are amongst the old('st and best-presen
ed antiquities of Greece. They 
exhibit most solid workman..:hip, and one of the stones, which does duty as a lintel 
over the entrance-gate, weighs no le"s than one hundred and sixty-nine tons. At 
Epidaurus, in Argolis, on the shores of the Gulf of -,Egina, and close to the most 
famous temple of ..o:Esculapius, we still meet with a theatre which has suffered 
less from time than any other throughout Greece. Shruhs, interspersed with 
small trees, surround it; but we can still trace its fifty-four rows of white 
marble seatR, capable of affording accommodation to twelve thousand spectators. 
_-1mongst other famous ruins of .hgolis are the beautiful remains of a temple of 
Jupiter at Xemea, and the se\,pn Doric columns of Corinth, sairl to be the olùest 
in all Greece. But the most beaut.iful edifice of the pl'l1iIHmla mu
t. be sought for 
near Arcadian Phigalia, in t.he charming valley of the Xeda. This is the temple 
of Bassæ, erected by Ictinus in honour of Apollo Epicurius, and its beauty 
is enhanced by the oaks and rocks which surround it. 
Cit.adels, however, are the buildings we most frequently meet with; and many 
a fortified place, with its walls and acropolis, yet exists as in the days of 
ancient Greece. The walls of Phigalia and Messenia still have their ancient 
t.owers, gates, and redoubts. Other fortifications were utilised by the Crusaders, 
Yenetians, or Turks, and by them furnished with crenellated walls and keeps, 
which add another picturesque feature to the landscape. One of these ancient 
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fortresses, transformed during the Middle .Ages, rises at the very 
ates of 
the Peloponnesus-namely, the citadel of Corinth, the strongest and most com. 
man ding of all. 


Several of the islands of the 
TIgcan Sea must be looked upon as natural depend- 
encies of the Peloponnesus, to which submarine ledges or shoals attach them. 
The islands along the coast of Argolis, which are inhabited by Albanian 
seamen, who were amongst the foremost to fight the Turk during the struggle for 
Hellenic independence, have lost much of their former commercial importance. 
Poros, a small Albanian town on a volcanic island of the same name, which the 
revolted people chose for their capital, is, however, still a bustling place, for 
it has an e
ecllent harbour, and the Greek Government bas made it the principal 
naval station of the kingdom. Hydra, on the other hand, and the small island 
of Spezzia, next to it, have lost their former importance. They are both rocky 
islands, without arable soil, trees, or water, and yet they formerly supported a 
population of fifty thousand souls. About lì:30 a colony of Albanians, weary of 
the exactions of some Turkish pasha on the mainland, fled to the island of Hydra, 
They were left in peace there, for they agreed to pay a trifling tribute. Their 
commerce-leavened, to be sure, with a little piracy-assumed large dimensions, 
and immediately before the war of independence the Albanians of Hydra owned 
nearly 4uO vessels of 100 to 2uO tons each, and they were able to send over 200 
vessels, armed with 200 guns, against the Turks. I
y engaging so enthusiastically 
in this struggle for liberty, the Hydriotes, without suspecting it, wrought their own 
rum. Kn sooner was the cause of Greece triumphant than the commerce of Hydra 
was transferred to Syra and the Piræus, which are more favourahly situated, 
C'ythera of Laconia, a far larger island than either of those mentioned, and 
better known by the Italian name of Cerigo, formed a member of the Septinsular 
Republic, although not situated in the Ionian Sea, and clearly a dependency of 
the Peloponnesus. Cythera is no longer the island of Venus, and its voluptuous 
groves have disappeared, Spen from the north, it resembles a pile of sterile 
rocks. It nevertheless yields abundant harvests, possesses fine plantations of 
olive-trees, and populous villages. Cerigo, in former times, enjoyed considerable 
importance, owing to its pusition between the Ionian Sea and the Archipelago; 
but Cape 
Ialea has lost its terrors now, and the harbour of refuge on the 
island is no longer sought after. Henps of shells, left there by Phænician manu- 
facturers of purple, have been found on the island; and it WaS the l'hænicians 
who introduced the worship of Venus Astarte. 


IV.-THE ISLANDS OF THE _'ErmAN SEA. 


...Egean Sea, the 
probably mean "sea of goats," because these islands 
like goats. Bya singular misapplication the modern term 
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Archipelago, instead of sea, is now used to desig-nate these groups of islands. 
The Sporades, in the north, form a long range of islands stretching in the 
direction of )Ionnt .\.thos. The island of Scyros, farther south, the birthplace of 
_-\.chilles and place of exile of King Theseus, occupies an isolated position; the 
large island of Eubæa extends along the coast of the continent; and in the 
distance rise the white mountains of the Cyclades, likened b,r the anc
ent Greeks 
to a circle of Oceanides dancing around a deity. 
All these islands are so many fragments of the mainland, This is proved by 


Fig. 23.-EuRIPUB AND CHALCI8. 
l3cale 1 : 220,000. 
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their geological structure, or by shoals which attach t.hem to the nearest coast.. The 

orthern Sporade'3 are a branch of )Iount Pclion. Euhæa is traversed hy limestone 
mountains of considerable height, running parallel to the chain" of .\ ttica, 
Argolis, 
Iount Olympus, and )Iount Athos. 
c."ros is a rocky mountain ma".s, 
\\ hose a:\is runs in the same direction as that of the central chain of' Ellbæa. 
The summits of the f'yclade8 continue the ranges of Eubæa and Attica towards 
the south-east, and the Same micaceous and argillaceous schi"ts, limestones, and 
cry8talline marbles are found in them. They are, indeed, "mountains of Greece 
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scattered over the sea." If Athens may boast of the quarries of )[ount Pentelicus, 
the Cyclades produce the glittering marbles of X axos, and the still more beautiful 
ones of Paros, from which were chiselled the statues of heroes and of gods. 
Curious caverns are met \\ ith in the limestone of the islands, especially that of 
Antiparos, the existence of which was not known to the ancient;;, and the Cave of 

illaka, on the island of Cythnos, or Thermia, celebratf'd for it;; hot springs. 
Granite is found on some of th.e i;;lands, and particularly in the smilll island of 
Delus, dedicated to the worship of Apollo and Diaua. In the south, fina, Il." 
the Cyclades are tl'twer>;ed by a chain of volcanic islands, extending from the 
peninsula of )[ethana, in Argolis, to Cos and the shores of Asia )linor. 
Eubæa may be looked upon almost as a portion of the continent, for the strait 
which separates it from the mainland resemble;; a sllbmerged longitudinal valley, 
and is nowhere of great depth or width. At its narrowest part it is no more 
than two hundred and fourteen feet across, and from the most remote times, 
C'halcis, the capital of the i...land, has been joined to the mainland hy a bridge. 
The irregular tidal currents flo\\ing through this strait were looked upon as 
mun"ellous by the Greeks, and .Äri'40tle is said to ha'"e flung himself into it 
because he wa;; unahle to e"plain this phenomenon. The Italian name of the 
island, Xegroponte, is formed by a series of corruptions from Euripus, by which 
name the ancient,.; knew the strait between the island and the mainland. Eubæa 
has at all times shared in the vicissitudes of the neighbouring pro\"inces of Attica 
and Bæotia. 'Yhen the cities of Greece were at the height of their glory, those 
of Eubæa-Chalcis, Eretria, and Cerinthus-enjoyed likewise a high degree of 
prosp
ritr, and di"patched colonies to all parts of the )Iediterranean. Later on, 
when inmders ravaged Attica, Eubæa shared the same fate, and at present it 
participates in every political and social movement of the neighbouring continent, 
In X orthern Eubæa there are forests of oaks, pines, elms, and plane-trees; 
the villages are embedded in orchard,.;; and the surrounding country resembles 
what "e haye seen in Elis and Arcadia. But in the Cyclades we look in vain for 
charming landscapes. Foliage and running water abound only in a very few 
spots. Arid rock;;, more arid even than those on the coast of Greece, predomi- 
nate, and only in a few fa\"oured spots do we meet with a few oli,"e-tref's, valonia 
oaks, pinps, and fig-trees. E\"erywhere else the hills are naked. And yet these 
islands arouse feelings of de\Otion in us, for their names are great in history. 
The highest summits of most of them have been named after the prophet 
Elias, the biblical successor of Apollo, the god of the sun; and ju;;tl." so, for the 
sun reigns supreme upon these austere rocks, and his scorching rays destroy every 
vestige of \ egetation. 
Antimilos, one of the uninhahited i;;lands of this group, still affords an asylum 
to the wild goat (Capra CIIllCClSica), which has disappeared from the renl'limler of 
Europe, and is met with only in Crete, and perhaps Rhodes. 'ViM pigs likewise 
haunt the rocks of Antimilos. Rahbits were introduced from the "\\T e"t, and abound 
in the caverns of !;;ome of the Cydades, and especially on 
I.rconus and Delos. 
The ancie authors never mention these animals. It is a curious fact that 
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hares and rabbits never inhabit the same island, with the sole exception of 
Andros, where the hares occupy the extreme north, whilst the rabbits have their 
burrows in the southern portion of the island. As a curiosity, we may aho 
mention that a large species of lizard, called crocodile by the inhabitants, is found 
on the islands, but not on the neighbouring continent, and we may conclude from 
this that the CJcladc8 were separated from the Balkan peninsula at a very remote 
period. 


A chain of volcanic islands bounds the Cyclades towards the south, where they 
are separated from Crete by an ocean trough of great depth, )Iilos is the most 
important of these islando;. It has an irregularly shaped crater, which has been 


Fig. 24.-KEA KAM'lENI. 
According to Danf.llik. 
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_ Uphe'lv2d, attended by fumaroles and emptioDl!. 
__ Ancient Coost (JlIount George, 400 feet). 


invaded by the sea, and forms there one of the safest and most capacious harbours 
of rduge in the l\Iediterranean. :Milos has had no f'ruption within historic times, 
but the existence of solfataras and of hot springs proves that its ,"olcanic forces are 
not yet quite extinct. 
The actual centre of volcanic activity has to be looked for in a smull group of 
islands known as Santorin, and lying midway between Europe and ..:\sia. These 
islands consist of marbles and schists, similar to those of the other Cyclades, and 
they surrounQ a vast crater no less than twehe hundred and ('ighty feet in depth. 
The crescent-shaped island of Thera, on the cast, presents bold cliffs towards the 
crater, while its gentle outer slopes are covered with ,oineyarrls producing exquisite 
wme. 'l'herasia, on the weo;t, rises like an immense wall; and the islet of 
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Aspronisi, between the two, indicates the existence of a submarine partition wall 
which separates the crater from the open sea. The submarine volcano occupies 
the centre of this basin. It remains quiescent for long periods, and then 
suddenly arousing it;;clf, it ejects immense mas,.;es of scoriæ. Keady twenty-one 
centnric8 ago the first i"la11l1 rose to the 8nrface in the centre of this hasin. This 
island is known now ns Pa1.
'a Kanllueni, or the .. old ,'olcano." Three .rem'!:; of 
emption!' in the si"\tcenth ccntur.r gm e birth to the smalle"t of the three islands, 
Mikra Kammeni. A third cone of 1;1\-a, 
ea Kanlllleni, rose in thc eighteenth 
ccntnr.' ; and 'iuite recently, between ISHii and 1870, this new i"land lms Il10rp 
than doublet] it,; size, owrwhelming- t]le slllall dllage of Y olkal"Ìo and its port, and 
e"\tending to within a 'er.'" short distance of Mikm Kammeni. Xo Jess than half 
a million of partial ernptions occurred during tho,.:e five years. and the ashes were 
sometimes thrown to a height of fuur thousand feet. ]
"en frum Crete clouds of 
ashes could be seen suspended in the air, blnck during the day, nnd lit up by night. 
Thousands of spectators hastened to Rmtorin from all quarters of the \\ orId to 
witness these eruptions, and amongst them were severnl men of science-Fouqué, 
Gorceix, Reiss, f'tiibcl, and Schmidt-whose observations have proved of great 
service. The crater of S:mtorin appcnrs to ha,'e been produced hy a viulent 
ðplosion which shattered the centre of the ancient island, and covered its slopes 
with enormous masses of tufa.- 
Southel'Il l';ubæa and the ,-icinity of Port Gavrion, on the island of .Andros, 
are inhabited by .Albanians, but the population in the remainder of the Archi- 
pelago is Greek. The families of Italian or French descent on Scyros, Syra, 
K axos, and 
antorin are nut sufficiently numerous to constitute an element of 
importance. They claim to be of French descent, find are kno\\ n in the Archi- 
pelago as Franks, and during the war of independence they claimed the pro- 
tection of the French Government. In furmer times nearly the whole of the 
land was held by these Franks, who had takcn possession of it during the l\Iiddle 
Ages, and these large estates are made to account for the sparse population of 
Xa}"os, which supported a hundred thousand inhabitants formerly, but is now 
hardly ah1e to support one-seventh that number. 
The Cyelades are farther removed from the eoast of Greece than Eubæa, and 
they have not always shared in the historical dramas enacted upon the neigh- 
bouring continent. Their posit.ion in the centre of the Arc1lipelago naturally 
caused them to be vi"ited by aU the nations navigatíng the )Iediterrancan, and 
their inhabitants were thus suhjec.ted to the most diverse influences. In ancient 
times the mariners of A",ia 
Iinor and of Phænieia caUed at the Cyclades on their 
voyages to Greece; ònring the )[ic1dle 
\g-es the Byzantines. the (1rusaders, the 
Yenetians, the G-enocse, the Knights of l{ho(1cs, anù the OSm3111i were ma.sters 


· Principal altituded of the islands of Greece:- 
Feet. 
õ.i30 
4,1140 
2,;)65 
3,200 


:Mount Delphi, on Euha>a 
?Iount 
t. Elias, on Eunæa 
Mount RokJ.ilas, on S('yros 
:l\Iuunt Kovari, on Andros 


Mount Oxia, on Naxos 
Mount St. Elias, on Siphnos 
Mount:-;t Elias, on Nio
 . 
Mount I:;t. El'aB, on Santorin 


Feet. 
3,290 
2,2110 
2,410 
1,887 
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there in turn; and in our own days the nations of Western Europe, with the 
Greeks themRelves, hold the preponderance in the Archipelago. 
These historical vicis"itudes have caused the centre of O"ravit y of the Cnlades 
!":> . 
to be Rhifted from island to island. In thc time of the ancient Greeks, Delos, the 
iRland of A polIo, was looked. upon as the "holy land," where merchants congre- 
gated from all quarters, carried on bu",iness in the shadow of s:tnctuari<'", and 
held slave markets at the bide of the temples. The sale of human flesh became 
in the end the main feature of the commerce of Delos, and in the time of the 
Homan emperors as many as ten thousand slaves were bartered away there in a 
single day. But the markets, the temples, and monuments of DcloR have vanisbed, 
and its stony soil ...upports now only a few sLeep. During the )Iirldle Agf's 
axos 
enjoyed the predominance; and at present, Tinos, with its venerated church 
of the Panagia anù its thou...ands of pilgrims, is the" holy land" of the Archi- 
pelago; whilst Hermopulis, on Syra, though without trees or water, holds the 
position of commercial metropolis of the Cyclades. The latter was a town of no 
importance before the \\ ar of independence; but it remained neutral during that 
struggle, and thus attracted numerous refugee:,; from other islands, and, thanks to 
its central pORition. it has since become the principal mart, dockyard, and naval 
station of the ..lEgeall Sea. "Thether travellers proceed to Saloniki, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, or the Black Sea, they must stop at IIermopolis. The town 
formerly occupied the heights only, for fear of pirates, but it has descended now 
to the foot of the hilI, and its quays and warehouses extend along the sea- 
sLore, 
Commerce has peopled the naked rocks of Syra, but it has not yet succeeded in 
developing the resources of the Archipelago as in ancient times. Eubæa is no 
longer" rich in cattle," as its name implies, and only exports corn, wine, fruit, 
and the lignite extracted from the mines near Kumi. The gardens of Naxos 
yield oranges, lemons, and citrons; Scopclos, .Andros, and Tinos, the latter one of 
the best cultivated amongst the islands, export wines, which are excelled, however, 
by those of Santorin, the Calliste of the earliest Greeks. The volcanic and other 
islands of the Cyclades export millstones, china clay, lavas, and cimolite, this being 
used in bleaching. Naxos exports emery, and tbat is all. The marbles of Paros 
even remain untouched, and the excellent harbour of that island only rarely sees a 
vessel. The inhabitants of the Cyclades confine themselves to the cultivation of 
the soil, and to the breeding of a few silkworIlls, the surplus population of Tinos, 
Siphno,.;, and others emigrating annually to Constantinople, Smyrna, or Greece, to 
work as labourers, cooks, putters, masons, or sculptors. liut whiht some of the 
islands can boast of a surplus population, there are others which are the abode of 
a few herdsmen only. l\Iost of the islands between Kaxos and Amorgos are 
hardly morE: than barren rocks. Antimilos, like Delos, is merely a pasture- 
ground sown over with rocks. Serìphos und Giura are still dreary solitudes, as in 
the time of the Roman emperors, when they were set aside as places of exile. 
f:e,"iphos, however, possesses iron of excellent quality, and may, in consequence, 
again become of some importance. On Antipal"Os there are lcad mines. 
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V.-THE IOXIA
 ISLES, 


THE island of Corfu, on the coast of Epirus, and thc whole of the Archipelago 
to the west of continental and peninsular Greece, du\\ n to the island of C'ythcm, 
which divides the waters of the Ionian Sea from those of the .L}:gean, have 
passed through the mo,.,t singular political vicissitudes in the course of the last 
ccntury. Curfu, thanks to the protection extended to it by the Yenetian Republic, 
is the only dependency of the Balkan peninsula which successfully resisted the 
assaults of the Turk. 'Yhen Venice was handed over to the Austrians by 
BOnapal"te in 17!J7, Corfu and the Ionian Islands were occupied by the French. 
A few years afterwards the Russians became the virtual masters in these islands, 
which they formed into a surt of aristocratic republic under the suzerainty of 
the Porte. In IRO; the French once more took posseb:-ion of them; but the 
Eng-lish captured one after the other until there remained to them only Corfu, 
and this, too, had to be given up in ItJ1-l. The Ionian r"lands were then converted 
into a "
eptinsular Republic," governed by the landed aristocracy, supported by 
British bayonets. Twice did England alter the constitution of this republic in a 
democratic sense, but the patrioti"m of the islanders refused to submit to British 
suzerainty; and, when Great Britain parted with her conquest, the Ionian Islands 
annexed themsd ves to Greece, and they now form the best educated, the 
wealthiest, amI the most industrious portion of that kingdom. England, no doubt, 
consulted her own interests when she set free her Iunian sulljects; but hpr action 
is nevertheless deserving of approbation. England exhibited her faith in the 
axiom that moral influence is superior to brute furce, and yielded \\ith perfect 
good grace, not only the commercial ports of the islands, but likewise the citadel 
of Corfu, which gave her the. command of the Adriatic. This magnanimous 
policy has not hitherto met with imitators in other countries, but England herself 
has still many opportunities of applying it in other parts of the world. 
Corfu, the ancient Corcyra, has always held the foremost place amongst the 
Ionian Islands, It owes this position to the vicinity of Italy, and to the commer- 
cial admntages derived from an excellent port and a vast roadstead almost 
resembling an inland lake. The inhabitants are fond of appealing to Thucydides 
in order to prove that Corfu is the island of the Phmaces of rlysses. They even 
Pl'etend to ha\'e discovered the rivulet in which beauteous Nausicaa washed the 
linen of her father, and the shaded walks near the city are known by them as the 
gardens of Alcinous, Corfu is the only one of the islands which can boast of a 
small perennial stream, the l\Iessongi, which is navigable for a short distance in 
barges. The hills, which are placed like a screen in front of the plains of the 
l
pirus, are exposed to the full force of the south-westerly wind!:, which bring 
much rain; the vegetation, consequently, is rich: orange and lemon trees furm 
fragrant groves around the city, vines and olive-trees hide the barren ground of 
the hills, and w:.Iying fields of corn cover the plains. Corfu, unfortunately, is 
exposed to the hot sirocco, blowing from the south-east, and this very much 
curtails its advant:.lgf'B as a winter station for invalids. 
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The city ()('cupies p, trIangular peninsula opposite the ef1a",t of the :Epirus, 
and is the largest, and commercially the most important, of thc former republic. 
It is strongly fort.ified, and its successive pos<;essors- Venetians, French, Russians, 
Imd English-haye sought to render it impregnable. A beautiful prospect may 
be enjoyed from its bastions; but far superior is that from l\Iount Pantokratoros, 
the" commandant," for it extends across the Strait of Otmnto to Italy. The 
commercial relations with the latter, as well as the traditions of Venetian 


Fig. 25.-CORFU. 
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dominion, have converted Corfu into a city ahn08t half Italian, and numerous 
families residing in it belong to hot.h nations, th'J Greek and the Italian, by 
descent as well as language. Italian remained the official language of the i:;laml 
until 1830. Maltese port.ers and gardeners constitut.e a prominent element alllungst 
the cosmopolitan population of the city. 
Corfu formerly owned the town of Butrinto and a few villages on the mainland; 
but an English governor thought fit to surrender them to the terriLle Ali Pa:;ha, 
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and the only dependencies of Corfu at present are the small islets near it, viz. 
Othonus (Fano), Salmastraci, and Ericus.l, in the north; Paxos, with its cayerns, 
and 
\.ntipaxo", the rocks of which exude asphalt, on the south. l'axos is said to 
produce the be"t oil in "T estern Greece. 
Leucadia, Cephalonia, Ithaca, Z
lIItc, and a few smaller i
lands, furm a 
crescent-shaped arehilwhg-o off the entrance to the Gnlf of Patras. They are 
the snmmits of a half.suhmerge-d chain of calcarelJU" muuntain--, altet'natf'ly 
flooded by the r.liils or scorched by the sun. Their nllll'Ys, like those of Corfu, 
produce or:mgcs, lemons, currants (" Corinthians "), \\ine, and oil, which form the 
objects of a bri"k commerce. The inhabitants vel'y much resemble those of Corfu, 
the Italian element being strongly repre"ented, except on Ithaca. 
Leueadia, or tbe "white island," thus called becllw;e of its glittering chalk 
dill's, is evidently a dependency of the continent. The ancients looked upon it as 


Fig. 26.-THB CII\
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From the French stafj' Map. 
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a peninsula conyerted into an island by Corinthian colonists, who cut a canal 
through the isthmus which joined it to the mainland; but this legend is not 
borne out by an examination of the lucality. These Corinthians probably merely 
dug a na\ igal.le channel through the shallow lag-oon which sep'll'lttes the island 
from the coast, and does not eXI'eed eighteen inches in depth. In fact, if there 
w
re any tides in the Ionian Sea, the island of Leucadia would be eonyerted twice 
duily into a peninsula. .\. bridge, of which there still exist considerable 
remains, formerly joined the island to the mainland near the southern extremity 
<,f the lag-non, whilst an island occupied hy the citadel of Santa :\Iaura-a name 
sometimes applied to the whule of the i"laud-defended ih; entrance to the north. 
6 
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Until repently this was the only spot in "\V cstern Gl'eece where a grove of date- 
trees might be seen. A magnificent aqueduct of two hundred and sixty arches, which 
was also used as a viaduct, joined the citadel to Amaxiki, the chief town and harbour 
of Leucadia. This munument of Turkish enterprise-it was constructed in the 
reign of Dajazet-has sustained much injury from earthquakes. Amaxiki might 
be supposed to be haunted by fever, owing to the salt ::mamps and lagoons which 
surround it; but such is not the case: on the eontl'Ury, it is a comparativply 
healthy town, and its women are noted for freshness of complexion and beauty. 
To the south of it rise the wooded mountains whieh terminate in the promontory 
of I,eucate (Dukato), opposite to Ccvhalonia. On the summit of -thi.. promontory 
stood a temple of Apollo, whence, at the annual fe,.;tivalof the go:l, a condemned 
criminal was hurled as an e'\:piatory victim. It was celebrated, also, as the 10,'er'8 
leap. whence lovers leaped into the sea to drown their pas,.,ion. 
Cephalonia, or rather Cephallenia, is the largest of the Ionian Ishnds, and its 
. 
highest sumrnit-l\Iuunt ..l
Enus, 01' Elato-is the culminating point of the entire 
Archipelago. Mariners from the centre of the Ionian Sea can !See at one and the 
same time l\Inunt .l].:tna in 
icily and this mountain of Cephalonia. The forests of 
conifers, to which the latter is indehted for its Italian name of ì\Iontenero, have for 
the greater part neen destroyed hy fire, but there still remain a few clumps of 
magnificent firs. On its sUIllUlit may be spen the remains of a temple of Jupiter. 
The island is fertile and populous, but suffers much from want of water. All its 
rivers dry up in summer, the eaIcareous soil sU('king up the rain, and most of the 
springs rise from the bottum uf the sea, fir away from the fields thirsting after 
water. On the other hand, two eonsider;thle streams of sea-water find their \\ ay 
into the bowels of the island. 
This curious phenomenon occurs a short. distaIH'e to thc north of A rgostoli, f2 
bustling town, ha,-ing a safe but shalluw harhour. The two oceanic rivers are 
sufficiently powerful to set in motion the huge wheels of two mills, une of whieh 
has been regularly at \\'"ork since lrl.:3.j, and the other 
ince IH.jH. Their comòined 
di:<charge amuunts to 3J,000,000 gallons daily, and naturalists haye not yet 
de('ided wlwther they form a vast subterranean lake, in which heds of suIt are 
con"tantly being d<'posited, or wh<,t her they find their way through numerous 
threads, and, hy hydrostatic aspiration, into the subter)'IJnean ri\'"<,rs of the island, 
rendering their water brackish. The latter is th<, opinion of "
iebcl, the geologist, 
and thus much we may assume for certain-that these suhterranean waters and 
ca,'crng are une of the principal causes of the fe"ere earthquakes which visit 
Cephalonia so frequently. The island of Asteris, between Cephalonia and Ithaca, 
upon which stuud the city of AlalkoDlena>, exists no longer, and was prohably Þ 
destroyed by one of those earthq WJ k<,s, 
Ithaca of "divine rlyss<,s," the modern Thcaki, is separated from Cephalonia 
by the narrow channel of Viscardo, thus named after Hobert Guiscard, The 
island is small, and all the sites referred to in the Odyssey are still pointed out 
there, from the spring of .Ärethusa to the acropolis of rlysbes; hut the black forests 
which clothed the slopes of 1\1ount Neritu8 have disappeared. The inhabitants are 
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excessively proud of their little island, rendered so famous by the poetry of Rumer, 
and in ewry family "We me(òt with a Penelope, a "Lly"ses, and a Telemachus. But 
the present inhabitants have no claim ",hatever to be the de,..cenòanb uf the crafty 
son of Laertes, for during the )Iiddle 
-\.gcs their ancestors were exterminated Ly 
invaders, and in 1304 the d('!'erted fields were gi, en, by the 
enate of Yenice, to 
colonists dra" n from the mainl.md. )108t of those immigrants came trom the Epirus, 
and the dialect spoken by the islanders is much mi-.,;:ed with Albanian words, At 


Fig. 2i.-ARGOSTOLI. 
According to Wiebe!. 
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the present time the island is well cultivated, and Yathy, its chief port, carries on 
a bri"k commerce in raisins, currants, oil, and wine, Ithaca, as in the days of 
Homer, is the" nurse of ,aliant men." The inhahitants are tall and strong, and 
!Jr. Schliemanll is enthusiastic about the high !'tandard of virtue and momlity pre- 
,ailing amongst them. There are neither rich nor poor, Lut they are great 
tmvcllers, and natiH's of Ithaca are met "itb in every populous city of the East, 
"Zante, fior de] Le,-ante," say the Italians. .And, indeed, this ancient island, 
Zacynthus, is richer in orchards, fields, and villas than any other of this Archi- 
pelago. An extensive plain, bounded by ranges of hills, occupies thc centre of this 
" golden i"le "-a vast garden, ahounding in ,-ines, yielding curmnts of superior 
q
ality. The inhabitants are industrious, and not content with cultivating their 
own fields, they assist also in the cultivation of those of 
\.carnania, receiving 
"ages or a share of the produce in return, The city of Zante, on the ea,..t,ern coast 
of the island, facing Elis, is the wealthiest and cleane:st tm\n in the 
\.rchipeiago. 
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Unfortunatcl
' it suffers frequently from earthquakes, to which a volcanic orig-in is 
ascribed. K or i
 this improl)able, for bituminous "prings rise near the south-eastern 
cape of the island, and though worked since the days of Herodotus, they still yield 
about a hundrecl harrels of pitch annually. Oil springs discharge themselves clm;e 
to the shore, and e,'en at the bottom of the sea; and near Cape 
kinari, in the 
north, a kind of rank grease floats on the surface of the waters. 
Thc only islets dependent upon Zante are the 
trivali, or the Strophades, to 
which flew the hideous harpies of ancient mythology.. 


Y1.- TIlE PRE'<E:\"T -\XD THE Frn'RE OF (tREECE. 


THE Greeks, although they have not altogether fulfilled the expectations of 
Philhellenes, ha,'c newrthelc<;s made great strides in advance since they have 
thrown off the yoke of the Turks. The deeds of valour performed during the war 
of independence recalled the day!' of )Iarathon and Platæa; but it was wrong to 
expect that a short time would suffice to raise modern Greece to the intellectual 
and artistic level of the generation which ga"e birth to an ..Aristotle and a 
Phidias. 
or can we expect that a nation should throw off, in a single genera- 
tion, the evil habits engendered during' an age of servitude, and digf'st at once the 
scientifì(' conquests made in the course of twenty centuries. 'Ye should likewise 
hear in mind that the population of Greece is small, and that it is thinly scattered 
over a barren mountain region. The numerous ports, no doubt, offer great facilities 
for commerce, nor have their inhahitants failed to avail themselves of them; but 
there is hardly a country in Europe which offers equal obstacles to a development 
of its agricultural and industrial resources. The construction of roads, owing to 
the mountains, meets with difficulties ewrywhcre, whilst the blue sea invites its 
heholders to distant climes and commercial expeditions. No immigration from the 
neighbouring Turkish provinces has consequently taken place, whilst many 
Hellenes, and more espeeially natiws of the Ionian Islands and the Cyclades, 
unnually seek their fortune in Constantinople, Cairo, and e,'en distant India. Men 
of enterprise leave the country, and there remains behind only a horde of intriguers, 
who look upon politics as a lucrative business, and an army of government officials, 
who depend upon the favour of a minister for future promotion. This state of 
afflirs explains the singular fact that the most prosperous Greek communities exist 
beyond the borders of the kingdom of Greece. These foreign communities are 
better and more liberally governed than those at home. In spite of the Pasha, 
who enjoys the right of super\'Ïsion, the administration of the smallest Greek com- 
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· Ionian Island8 :- 
Area. Inhabitants. 
Sq.m. Highest lIIountains Feet. (18ïO.) 
Corfu 22-1 Pantokra torus 3,2RO 72,4.;0 
Paxos and Antipaxfls 27 3,600 
Leucadia lR3 N" omali 3,870 21,000 
Cepljalonia .!9
 Elato 5,310 67,500 
Ithlll'a. 42 K eriton 2,G-10 10.000 
Z.nte . W2 Skopos 1,300 4-1,500 
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mnnity in Thracia or 1Iacedonia might serve as a pattern to the independent and 
so\ereign kingdom of Greece. Everyone there takes an interest in the prosperity 
of tbe commonwC'alth; but in Greece a rapacious bureaucracy takes care only of its 
own advancement, the electors are òribed, and the expenses thus illegally incurred 
are recovered by illegal exactions and rubbery, such as have prevailed for many 
years. 
The actual population of Greece ma
' amount to 1,50 ),t100 souls; that is to say, 
it includes about two-fifths of all the Greeks residing in "Europe and Asia. Tho 
population is less dense than in any other country of Europe, including Turkey. 
Greece, at the epoch of its greatest prosperity, is said to have supporterl 6,000,000 
or 7,000,414141 inhaùitants. Attica \\as ten times more populous at that time, and 
many islands which now support only a few herd"men could then buast of 
. . 
populous towns. 
ites of ancient cities aùound on the barren plateaux, on the 
banks of the smallest rivulet, and crown every promontory throughout the ancient 
countries of the Hellenes, from Cyprus to Corfu, and from Thasos to Crete. 
The country, however, is being gradually repeopled. Before the war of inde- 
pendence, the population, including the Ionian Island;;, amounted, perhaps, to 
1,000,4100; but battles and massacres diminished it considerably, and in 1832 the 
number of inhabitants was 930,000 at m0st. Since that epoch there has been an 
annual increase var
 ing between 9,OUO and 1-1,OUU souls. This increase, however, 
is spread very unequally over the country. The to\\ns increase rapidly, but 
several islallds, and more especially Andros, Santorin, Hydra, Zante, and Leucadia, 
lose more inhabitants by emigration than they g-,lÍn by an excess of births over 
deaths. The swamp fen'rs prentiling in continental Greece much retard the 
increase of population. Katurally the climate is exceedingly salubrious, but the 
water, in many localities, has been permitted to collect into pestilential swamps, 
and the draining of these and their cultivation would not only add to the wealth 
of the country, but would likewise free it from a dire plague.- 
Unfortunately agriculture pr0gresses but slowly in Greece, and its pruduce is 
not even sufficient to support the pupulation, still II's;; to supply articles for export. 
And yet the cultivable soil of Greece is admirably suited to the growth of vines, 
fruits, cotton, tobacco, and madder. Figs and oranges are delicious; the wines of 
Santorin and the Cyclades are amongst the finest produced in the )Iediterranean; 
the oil of .Attica is as superior now as when Athene planted the sacred oli....e-tree; 


. Population of the principal tOWDS of Greece (18ïO) :- 


Towns. 
Athens /lnd Piræns 
l'.\tras 
Corlu 
Ht'rmopolis, or ::-;
 r.L 
Z<u,te 
Lixuri (Cephalonia). 
PFgos, or LChini 
Ttipolis, or TripolilzR 
Chalcis, in EuL",<.1 
i"parta 
Argos 


Population. 
59.000 
26,000 
24,000 
21,000 
20,500 
14,000 
13.600 
11,.100 
II,OOO 
10,;00 
10,600 


Towns. 
A rgostoli (Cephalollia) 
Calamata. 
Histiæa, in EuLæa . 
Kary,tos, in Fub,t'a 
;Egion, or Vostilza. 

Ruplia . 

pcz7ia . 
Kranidhi, in Arf'olis 
Lunia 
:\JissoJonghi 
Andros . 


Population. 
9,500 
9,400 
8.900 
8,500 
8,
OO 
8,500 
8,400 
8,400 
8,300 
ì,500 
9,300 
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but, excepting a little cotton grown in Phthiotis, and the !'",llsms known as 
currants or Corinthians, which are eÀported from the Ionian Islands and Patms 
to the annual value of about Æl,5UO,OOO, agriculture contributes but little 
towards the exports. ()ne of the principal articles is the valonia, a bpecies of acorn 
picked up in the forests, and used by tanners. 
In a country so far behindhand in agriculture manufactures cannot be 
expected to flourish. All manufactured articles have consequently to be imported 
from abroad, and especially from England. Greece does not e"en possess tools to 
work its famous marble quarries, though they are richer than those of Carmra. 
There is only one metallurgical establishment in the whole of the kingdom-that 
of Laurion. Th
 ancients had been working argentiferous lead mines in tlmt 
part of the country for centuries, and vast masses of unexhausted slag had 
accumulated near thf'm. This waste is now being scientifically treated in the 
smelting-works of Ergastiria, and nearly ten thousand tons of lead, and a consider- 
able quantity of silver, are produced there annually. Quite a hrisk little town 
has arisen near the "orks, and its harbour is one of the busiest in all Greece. 
But the founders of this flour:shing concern had to struggle against jealousies, 
and the" Laurion quest:on" nearly embroiled the Governments of France and 
Italy with Greece.- 
The Greeks do not support themselves by agriculture, nor can they boast 
of manufactories, and they would be doomed to stanation if they did not maintain 
six thousand v.essels acting in the lucrative business of ocean carriers throughout 
the l\Iediterranean. Thif' Greek mercantile marine is superior to that of Russia, 
almost equal to that of Austria, and six times larger than that of Belgium, and 
we should bear in mind that many vessels sailing under Turkish colours are 
actually owned by Greeks. The ancient instinct of the race comes out strongly 
in this coaRt navigation. The large fleets of swift ocean steamers belong to the 
powerful companies of the"\V est, and the Greeks are content to Rail in small 
vessels suited to the requirements of the coasting trade, which hdrdly ever 
extend their voyages beyond the limits of the ancient Greek world. Kone can 
compete with them as regards low freight, for every sailor has an interest in the 
cargu, and all of them are anxious to increase the profits. One may have 
furnished the ",ood, another the ri
ging, a third a portion of the cargo, whilst 
their fellow-citizens have admnced money for the purchase of merchandise, 
without requiring any bond eÀcept their word of honour. On many of these 
vessels all arc partners, all work alike, and share in tlle proceeds of the "enture. 
But, whatm'cr the sobriety and intelligence of these Greek mariners, they 
cannot escape the fate which has o,'ertaken the Sill all trader and the handicrafts- 
man throughout the world. The cheap vessels of the Greeks may be able to contend 
for a long time against the steamers of powerful companies, but in the end they 
must succumb. The cuuntry will lose its place amongst the cummereial nations 
of the world unless its agricultural and indwstrial resources are quickly developed, 
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· Commerce of Greece (18i3) :-)[ercanti!e mU;fJe: 6.1:1.5 \'esse!s of 419,350 tons; cntèred, 112,814 
,'('ssels of 6,336,487 tons; imports, 1:4,166,239; export", ;/;2.721,877. 
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and railways are constructed to convey the products of the int!'rior tu the sea- 
coast. Greece, even now, hal" only a few carriage roads, not ,.,0 mueh because the 
mountains offer insurmountable obstacles, but because its heedless inhabitants 
aTe content with the facilities for tran"port offered by the sea. It would be 
impo><sible in our day to travel from the Pylos to Laceda'mon in a chariot, as was 
done by Telemachus; for the road connecting these place's leads along precipices 
and 0\'1'1' dangerous goat paths. Greece and Senia are the European states 
which remained longest without a railway, and e\'en now the former is content 
with a short line connecting Athens with its harbour. It has certainly been 
proposed to construct several lines of the utmost importance, but, owing to the 
bankrupt condition of the Greek exchequer, these works have not yet been begun. 
'fhe public income is not sufficient to meet the expenditure, the debt exceeds 
.tI.:5,OUO,OOO, and the interest on the loans remains unpaid.- 
The poverty of the majority of the inhabitants of Greece is equal to that of 
the State. The peasants are impoverished by the payment of tithes, and of a 
Go\'Crnment impo;,t double or even treble their amount. Though naturally very 
temperate, they are hardly able to sustain life; they dwell in unwholesume dens, 
and are frequently unable to put by sufficient means for tbe purchase of clothing 
and other necessaries. The young men of the poorest liistril't;:; of Gn'ece thus 
find themseh"es forced to emig-rate in larg'e numhers, either for a l"e:1son or fOJ" 
an indefinite period. Arcadia may ùe likened in this re"pect to Auvergne, 
to Savoy, and to other mountain countries of Central Europe. The .LE:clians, 
however, exchanglC' their fine savage valleys for forcign cities only very reh.:.ctantly, 
though they, too, suffer intell'';cly from the weight of taxation. In ancient time!'. 
before their spirit was broken by servitude, they would have resisted the tax- 
gatherer with arms in their hands. They now content themseh"es with sallying 
forth from thcir villages, in order to pile up a heap of stones by the side of the 
high-road, as a testimony of the injustice with "hich they have been treated. 
'This heap of stones is aI/at/Willa. E\"ery peasant passing it religiously adds a 
stone tu this mute monument of execration, and the earth, the cOlllmon mothel" of 
all, is thus charged with the task of vengeance. 
Ignorance, the usual attendant of poverty, is great in the rural districts of 
Greece, and especially in those difficult of access. In Greece, as in Albania and 
Montenegro, they believe in perfidious nymphs. who secure thc affections of young 
men, and then drag tbem down below the water; they helieve in ,-am pyres, in 
the moil eye and witchcraft. But the Greeks are an inquiring race, anxious 
to learn, in "'pite of their pm"erty. The pmsant of Ithaca will stop a traveller of 
education on the road, in ord!'r that he may read to him the poetry of Homer. 
Elementary schools have bcen estahlished in nearly e'-ery ,-illage, in "pite of the 
poverty of the GO\ ernment. If no school buildings can he secured, tbe classes 
meet in the open air. The scholars, far from playing truallt, hardly raise their 
eyes from the books to notice a passing stranger or the flight of a bird. The 
6cholars in the superior schools and at the L'niversity of Athens are equally 


. Public income (1875), tl,404,053; ""pcnrliture, .f:1.409,288; debt, il,j,:!3:!,:.!02. 
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conscientious and assiduous. It may be that some of them merely aspire to become 
orators, but they certainly do not resort to a city on the pretence of Irtudy, 
whilst in reality they yield themselves up to debauehery. Amongst the students 
of the Lniversityof Athen:s there are many who work balf the night at some 
handieraft, íJthers who hire them
eh'es out as servants or coachmen, to enable 
them to pur"ue their studies as lawyer,. or physicians. 
Tbis 100"e of study cannot fail to secure to tbe Greek nation an intellectual 
influpnce far grPllter than could be hoked for from the smallness of its 
numbers. Tbe Greeks of the East, moreover, look upon Athens as their intel- 
lectual centre, whitber they send their sons in pursuit of knowledge. They found 
seholarsbips in connection with tbe schools of Athens, and largely contlihute 
towards their support. And it is not only tbe rich Greek merchants of Trieste, 
Saluniki, Smyrna, 3IarReilles, and London who are thus mindful of the true 
interests of their native country, but peasants of Thracia and Macedonia, too, 
devote tbeir sll\ings to the promotion of public education. The people t.bemselves 
support their schools and museums, and pay their professors. The Academy of 
Atbens, tbe Polytechnic :-:cbool, tbe {;" niversity, and the Arsakeion, an excellent 
ladies' college-thcse all owe their existence to the zeal of Greek f'itizens, and not 
to the Government. It may readily be understood from this how carefully these 
institutions are being \\atched by tbe entire nation, and bow salutary mUlSt be tbe 
influence of young men and women returning to tbeir native pro\Oinces after tbey 
have been educated at them. 
It is tbus a common langu'lge, common tra<Ltions, and a common hope for t1e 
future that ha\.c made a nation of the Greeks in spite of treaties. Greek 
}.Jatrioti:sm is not confined to tbe narrow limits laid down by diplomacy. 'Yhether 
they resirle in Greece proper, in European or _\.siatic Turkey, tbe Greeks feel as 
one people, and tbey lead a common national life independently of the Govern- 
ments uf Cunstantinople and Athens, Kay, amongst the Greeks dwel1ing in 
foreign lands this feeling of nationality is, perhaps, must intense, for tbey are not 
e
posed to tbe corrupting influence of a bureaucracy. They have more carefully 
guarded the traditions and practices of municipal go\Oernlllent, and are practical1y 
in the enjoyment of greater individuaI1il'erty. The Grcek nation, in its entirety, 
numbers elose upon 4,000,U/IO souls. Its power, already considerable, is growing 
from day to rlay, and is sure to exercise a pot
nt influence upon the destinies of 
)[eòitprranean Europe. 
'Ye are tuIrl sometimes tbat community of religion might induce the Greeks 
to favour Hussian amhition, and to open to that power the rOi.ld to Constantinople. 
Kothing can be furtber from tbe truth. The Hellenes will never sacrifice their 
0\\ n intere"b; to those of the foreig-ner. N or do tbere exist between Greece and 
TIussia those natural ties which alone gi\'e birth to true alliances. Climate, 
geographical pusition, bistory, commerce, and, above all, a common ciyilisatioll, 
att,j<'h Greece to that group of European natiolls known as Greco-Latin. In 
tripartite Europe the Greeks will never range tbcmselws by the side of the 
Slav, but will be found alllonglSt the Latin nations of Italy, France, and I';pain. 
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YIl.-GO\EIODIF.XT A
D POI.ITIn.r. DIYISIOXS. 


TIII-; protecting pOTers have bestowed upon Greece a pflrliamentary and constitu- 
tional G(J\ernnwnt, modelled upon 'Y cst European patterns. Theoretic::ally 
the King of the Greek" reigns, but docs not gmern, and his ministers are 
responsible to the (,hamlwrs, whose majority changes with the fluctuations of 
public opinion. In rpality. however, the power of the King is limited only 
hy diplomae
'. X or do those Western institutions respond to the trat1it.ions 
and the geniu", of the Greeks. and althoug-h the charter has been modifie'cl 
three times since the declaration of independence, it has never he en strie'tly 
adhered to. 
In accordance with the constitution of lRR4, every Greek citi7en possessing 
any property whate,oer. or exercising a profession, has a right to vote on attaining 
his twenty-fifth year, and becomes eligible as a deputy at thirty. The deputies, 
one hundred and eighty-sewn in number, are elected for four years, and arc paid 
for their services. The ci, illist of the King, inclusive of a subvention granted by 
the protecting powe'rs, pmOllllts to .f-!ß,noo a year. 
The orthodox Greek Church of Ilellas is independmt of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. It is gOH'rned by a Holy 
ynud, sitting in the capitai, and 
presided over hy an archbishop as metropolitan. A royal commissioner is present 
at the meetings of the Synod. and countersigns ewry proposition that is carried. 
Decisions not bearing this official signature are void. The King, on the other 
hand, is permitted to dethrone or remove a bishop only by consent of the Synod, 
and in accordance with the canon law. The constitution guarantees religious 
liberty, but this official Church nevertheless exercises considerable po" er8, m:cl 
frequently calls upon the ci,oil authorities to give force to its decrees. The 
Synod carefully watches over the obsen anee of religious dogmas; it points out to 
the authorities heretical or heterodux preaehers and writers, and demands their 
suppression; exercises a censorship over books and religious pictures; and calls 
upun the civil tribunals to punish offenders. 
There are no longer any )[ohammedans in Greece, except sailors or tra- 
vellers, and the last Turk has quitted Euhæa, The only Church besides 
the established onl' which can boast a considerable numher of adherents is 
the Roman Catholic. It prevails amongst the m
ddle classes on Xaxos, and on 
several others of the Cyclades, and is go\"Crned by t" 0 archbishops and four 
bishops. 
Greece is divided into thirteen nmnes, or nom'll"chies, and these, again. 
into fifty-nine eparchies. Each eparchy is subdivided into districts, or dimes 
(dimarchies), and the latter into parishe", governed by parcdres, or assistant 
dimarchs. These officials are appointed by the King, and are in receipt of small 
emoluments. The number of officials is proportionately greater in (ireece than 
in any other part of Europe. They form the sixtieth part, or, including their 
families, the twelfth part of the population, amI although their pay is small, they 
s\\allow up between them more than half the puhlic income. 
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The thirteen nomes and fift.v-nine eparchics of Grcece, with their Fopulation 
III If-\70:- 


Epnrd1le.. 
1\1 antinea 
K\'Duria 
G;,rlvnia 
l\leg,",lopolis 


Population. 
46.1 i4 
26,7:i3 
41,408 
17,425 


Arkadia 


131,740 


Lakedæmon 
Gythion 
It)'los (ætylos) 
Epidauros Limera 


46,423 
13,957 
26,540 
18,!J31 


Lakoma 


105,1\51 


Kalamæ 
lIIPHHini . 
Pvlia 
T;'il'hylia 
Olympia 


25,029 
29.,;29 
20,946 
29,041 
25,872 
130,417 


1\IC'"spnia 


N.lllplia. 
Argo8 
KOI'inthia . . 
:-;pet,æ Hnd Hplmionis 
Hvd.'a and '.f1izinia 
l(ythyra 


15,022 
12,138 
42,803 
19,Ð19 
17,301 
10,637 


Argolis and Konnthia 


127.820 



"ros 
l{ea 
Amhos 
Tin()8 
N axos . 
Thira (The.'a, 
Bntnrin) 
l\Iilos 


30,643 
8,687 
19,674 
11,022 
20,.382 
21.9Ul 
10,784 


Kyklad(.s 


123,293 


A ttiki 
Æ..ina 
l\1 pgHris . 
Thiva (TheLæ) 
Lhadia 


76,919 
6,103 
l4,Ð!9 
20,711 
18,122 


Attiki alld Yiotia tBæotia) 


136.804 


The modern nomenclature has been adopted in the abO\'e taLle. 


Zl<kynthos (Zante) 


41,557 


. EpørchiQs. 
Kh..lk,s. 
X...rochorion 
Karystia 
Skopelos 


Population. 
:W,013 
ll,:Wi 
33,!136 
8,377 


Euvia (Eubæa) 


1\2.541 


Phthiotis 
Parnasis 
L..kris 
Doris 


26,747 
20,368 
20.187 
49,119 
106,421 


Phthiotis and Phokis 


111 esolongion (Missolonghi) 
Vallos.. . 
Triehonia 
Evrytania 
Kavpaktia . _ . 
Vonitza alld Xeromeros . 


18,997 
14,027 
14,4.';3 
33,018 
22,219 
18,979 


Akarnania and .Ælolia 


121,693 


Fa tras . 
Æg-ialia. 
l
alavrvta 
Ilia lEiis) 


46,527 
12,76-1 
39.204 
51,0 6 


Aehaia and Ilis (Elis) 


149.561 


Kcrkyra (Corfu) 
Mesi 
Oms 
Paxi (Paxos) 
Leueas (
allta 
LlUra) 


25,729 
21.754 
24,983 
3,582 
20,892 
96.940 


Kerkyra (Corlu) 


Eranæa . 
Pali 
Rami 
It"ki 


33,358 
17,377 
16,774 
9,873 


Kcphallinia 


77.31'12 
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I.-GEXER.U. ASPECTS, 


"'7 --_ 
 HE Balkan peninsula is, perhaps, t1mt amongst the three great 
I 
 . ':' peninsulas of Southern Europe which enjoys tbe greatest natural 
II '" i . .' advantages, and occupies the most fu,-ourable g-eographical position. 

 l I 
 In its outline it is far less unwieldy than 
pain, and even surpaf.M's 
- Italy in variety of contour. T tIS coasts He washed by four sea"; they 
abound in gulf..., harhours, and peninsulas, and are fringf'rl by numerous islanrllil. 
Several of its vaneys and plains vie in fertility with the banks 01' the Guadalquivir 
and the plains of Lombardy, The floras of two climes interminglf' on its 'ioil, and 
add their charms to the landscape. The mountains of Turkey do not yield to those 
of the two other peninsulas in graceful outline or grandeur, and most of them are 
still covered with virgin forests. If they are les:'l accessible than the Apennines of 
Italy or the Úcrn/s of Spain, that is owing simply to thc want of 1'Oarls; for thty 
are, as a rule, of moderate elevation, and the plateaux from which they rise are 
narrower and more extensively intcrsC'eted l,y valleys than is the table-land of 
Castile. Both f'pain and Italy are closed in the north hy mountain barriers 
difficult to cross, whilst the Balkan peninsula joins the continental trunk by almost 
imperceptible transitions, and nowhere is it separated from it by weIl-defined 
natural boundaries, The Austrian Alps extend without a break into Bo,.,nia, and 
the Carpathians cross the Danube in order to effect a jun('tion "ith the sy:<tem of 
the Balkan. To the east of the" Iron Gate" there are' no mountaius at all, and 
Turkey is bounded there by the broad valIey of the Danube. 


· AuthGrities :-R. Pashley, "'frav..ls in Crete; " Raulin, "Description Physique de I'llI' de C'rète; .. 
G. P..rrot," L'lIe deC',ète;" Yiquesnel, "Voyage dans 1" 'l'urquie d'Europe;" Ami Boué, c. La Tm'luie 
d' Europc;" A. Dumont, Co Le n"lkan et l' Adrialique ; " Lcje,m, " Ethnogruphie de]a 'l'urquie d' Europe; " 
Vun HHmmer, U Konstfmtinope] und der Bosporus;" P. de Tchihatehel, "Le Hosphore; n Heuzey, 
Co Yo).
ge "rchéolugique pn JIIRcédoine;" Fanshawe fozer, "Researches in the Highl.'nds of Tmkey;" 
Barth, "Reisen in der ellropaischcn Türkei; n Yon Huhn," A]banesische Studien;" lIeeqllard," His- 
to;,'e et Description de]" Haute-A]ban;p:" Dnra d'Jshia, "?\"tiona]ité a]bRnuise; " F. Maurer, "Reise 
dllreh Bosnipn;" F. dp !'aintc-:\Iaric, .. L'UerzégO\ine;" Kanit.l," Donau-Bulg'.uien unll dcr lIu]kan;" 
H. Klepert, lilaI' of Turkey in Euro!'e. 
For changes made bJ the Bcrlin trcaty, Sce page ló3. 
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The proximity and parallelism of the coasts of two continents confer upon the 
Ballmn peninsula aD advantage unrivalled, perhaps, throughout the world. It is 
separated from A!'ia only by the narrow cbannel which joins the Black Sea to tbe 

TIgeaIl Rea: this cbannel is an ocean bigbway, and yet forms no serious ohstacle 
to the migration of nations from cont.inent to continent. If the Black Sea were 
larger than it is at present; if it still formed olle sea with the Ca!'pian, and extended 
filr into Asia, as it did in a past age, then Constantinople would necessaril,r become 
the great centre of the ancient world. Tbat proud position was actually beld by 
it a thousand years ago, and even if it sbould never recover it, its geographical 
position alone insure!' to it an importance for all time to come. If the city were 
to be razed to nay, it would ari;;e again to-morrow at some other !'pot in the neigb- 
bourhood. In the dawn of history powerful Ilion kept watch at the entrance of 
the Dardanelles: it f'mnives in tbe city on the Bosphorus; and had tbere heen no 
Byzantium, its mantle would have descend cd upon some other town in tbe !'<ame 
locality. 
'Ve know the part played hy ancient Greece in the bistory of human culture. 
1\Iacerlonia and Thnll'ia, the two othcr countries bordering upon the 
]
gean, bave 
played their part too. It was those provinces which, after the invasion of the 
Persians, gave birth to the movcment of reaction which led the armies of Alexander 
to the Eupbrates and Indus. The power of tbe Romans survived there for a 
thousand years after Rome itself hafl fallen, and the precious germs of civili
ation, 
which at a later period rcgenerated "r estern Europe, were nurtured there. It is 
true, alas! that the Turk has put a stop to every enterprisf' of a civilising nature. 
Tbc!'c conquerors of Turanian race were carried into the Balkan pcnimmla in the 
course of a general migration of nations towards the west, which went on for 
thrce thousand years, and was attended by pcrpetual broils. It is now five 
hundrcd years since the Turks obtained a footing in the peninsula, and for more 
than four hunrlred years they have been its masters, and during that long period 
tbe old Roman empire of tbe East has been severed, as it were, from the rest of 
Europe. The normal progress of theRe highly favoured countries has becn inter- 
rupted by incessant wars between Christians and )Iohammedans, by tbe decay of 
the nations conquered or enshl\'ed by tbe Turks, and by the heedless fatalism of the 
masters of the country. But tbe timc is approaching when tbat important portion 
of' Europe will resume the position due to it amongst the countries of the earth. 
Yast tracts of tbe Balkan peninsula are hardly better known to us tban the 
wilds of A frica. Kanitz found rivers, hills, and mountains figuring upon our 
maps which have no exi!'tcnce. Another travellcr, Lejean, found that a pretended 
low pass through the Balkans existed only in t.he imagination. Russian geodesists 
engaged upon the mcnsureU1<'nt of an arc of a merirlian found that 
ofia, one of 
the largest and best-known cities of Turkey, had been inserted upon the best maps 
at a distance of nca!'!y a day's journey from its true position. The entire chain of 
the Balkans had to be sbifted consi,lerably to the south, in consequence of explora- 
tions carried on within the last fi'w years. Men of science bave bardly ventured 
yet to explore the plateaux of _\lbania or )[ount Pindus, and mueb remains yct to 
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be done before our knowledge of the topography of the Balkan peniwmla can be 
called even moder..lÌely complete. The voyages and e"'\::plorations of a host of 
travellers'" have, howe,'er, made known to us its general features and its geological 
formations. Their t.",k was by no means an easy one, for the mountain masses and 
mountain ch'lins of the peninsula do not constitute a regular, well-ddìned s
:;;tcm. 
There is no central ran
e, with spurs running out on both siùcs, and gradually 
decreasing in height as they approach the plains. :Xor is the centre of the penin- 
BUla its most elentted portion, for the culminating "ummits are dispcrscd over the 
country apparently without order. The mountain ranges run in all the directions 
of the compa..;s, and" e can only say, in a general way, that those of "
estern Turkey 
run parallel with the Adriatic and Ionian coasts, whilst those in the east mect the 
coasts of the BLick Sca and the _T:gcan at right anglcs. The relief of the soil and 
the watcr-sheds make it appear almost as if Turkey turned her back upon con- 
tinental Europe. Its highest mountains, its mo>:t eJ..tensive table-lands, and its most 
inaccessible f01'e::.ts lie tuwards the west and north-west, as if they were intended to 
cut it off from the shores of the Adriatic and the plains of Hungary, whilst all its 
rivers, whether they run to the north, east, or south, finally find their way into the 
Black Sea or the _l-:gean, whose shores face those of Asia. 
This irregularity in the distribution of the mountain;; has its analogue in the 
distribution of the various races which inhabit the peninsula. The invaders or 
peaccf111 colonists, whether they came across the straits from A.sia )iinor, or alung 
the valley of the Danube from Scythia, soon found themselves scattered in 
numerous vallf'Ys, or stopped by amphitheatres ha, ing no outlet. They failed to 
find their way in this labyrinth of mountains, and members of the most diverse races 
settled do" n in proJ..imity to each other, and frequently came into conflict, The 
most numerous, the most warlike, or the most industrious races gradually e
tended 
their power at the expense of their neighbours; and the latter, defcated in the 
struggle for existence, have been scattered into innu.merable fragments, between 
which there is no longer any cohesion. Hungary has a homogcneous population, 
if we compare it with that of Tm'"key; for in the latter country thcre are districts 
where eight or ten different nationalities live side by side within a raùius of a few 
miles. 
Timc, however, has hrought "Orne ordcr into this chaos, and commercial inter- 
course has done much to assimilate these various races. Spcaking broadly, Turkey 
in Europe may now be said to be divided into four great ethnological zones. The 
Greeks occupy Crete, the islands of the .Archipelago, the shores of the 
l
gean 
e.l, 
and the eastern slupcs of )Iounts Pindus and Olympus; the Albanians huld the 
country between the Adriatic and )Iount Pindus; the 
la,.s, including :-;ervians, 
Croat
, Bosnians, llcrzegovinÜms, and Tsel'nagorans pluntcnegrins), occupy the 
Illyrian A.lps, towards the north-we
t; whilst the slopes of the Balkan, the 
De:"poto Dagh, and the plains of Eastf'rn Turkey belong to the Bulgarians, who, 
fiS far as language goes, are :-;lavs likewi"e. As to the Turks, the lords of the lm...d, 


· \Yp mention Palma, Y"udonc',urt, Lapic, Boué, Viqnc>lIfeI, Lfejean, Kanitz, Bartb, IIocbstetter, 
ami Alliin I"h Bey. 
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they are tf\ be met with in most places, and particularly in the large towns amI 
fortresses; but the only portion of the country which they occupy to the exclusion 
of other races is the north-eastern corner of the peninsula, bounded by the Balkans, 
the Danube, and the Black Sea, 


H.-CRETE AND THE ISLA
ms OF THE ARCHIPEU.GO. 


CRETE, next to Cyprus, is the largest island inhabited by Greeks. It is a natural 
dependency of Greece, but treaties made without consulting the wishes of the people 
have handed it over to the Turks. It is Greek in spite of this, not only neeauo;e 
the majority of its inhabitants consider it to be so, but also because of its soil, its 
climate, and its geographical position. On all sides it is surrounded by deep seas, 
except towards the north-west, where a submarine plateau joins it to Cythera and 
the Peloponnesus. 
There are few countries in the world more favoured by nature. Its climate is 
mild, though sometimes too dry in summer; its soil fertile in spite of the waters 
being swallowed up by the limestone rocks; its harbours spacious and well sheltered; 
and its scenery exhibits both grandeur and quiet beauty. The position of Crete, at 
the mouth of the Archipelago, between Europe, Asia, and Africa, seems to have 
destined that island to become the great commercial emporium of that part of the 
world. Aristotle already observed this, and, if tradition can be trusted, Crete 
actually held that position for more than three thousand years. During that time 
it "ruled the waves;" the Cyclades acknowledged the sway of )[iI108, it.s king; 
Cret.an colonists e8t.ablished themselves in 
icily; and Cretan vessels found their 
way to every part of the Mediterranean. But the island unfortunately became 
divided into innumerable small republics jealous of each other, and was therefore 
unahle to maintain this commercial supremacy in the face of Dorian and other 
Greeks. At a subsequent period the Romans subjected the island, and it npver 
recovered its indppendence. Byzantines, Arahs, Venetians, and Turks have held 
it in turn, and by each of them it has been laid waste and impoverished. 
The elongated s}wpe of the island, and the range of mountains which 
runs through it from one extremity to the other, enable us to understand how 
it was that at a time when most Greeks looked upon the walls of their cities 
as synonymous with the limits of their fatherland, Crete became divided into 
a multitude of small republics, and how every attempt at federation (" syncretism ") 
miserably failed. The inhabitants, in fact, were more effectually separatcd 
from each other than if they had inhabited a number of small islands forming 
an archipelago. )[ost of the coast valleys are enclosed by high mountains, .. 
the only easy apcess to them being from the sea, and communications between 
the towns occupying their centres are possible only by" crossing difficult mountain 
paths easily defendeil. In all Crete there exists but one plain deserving the 
name, viz. that of Messara, to the south of the central mass of mountains. It 
is the granary of the island, and the Ieropotamo, or "holy ri,'er," which traverses 
it, has a little water even in the middlf' of HllInmer. 
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The contour of Crete corresponds in a remarkahle manner with the height 
of it:; mountains. 'Vhere these are high, the island is broad; where they sink 
do" n, it is nanow. In the centre of the island riscs 3Iount Ida (Psiloriti), where 
Jupiter was educated ùy the Corybantes, and where his tomb was shown. Its 
lofty summit, covered with snow almost throughout the year. its gigantic 
buttresses, and the verdant valleys at its base render it one of the most imposing 
mountains in the world; but it was still more magnificent in the time of the 


Fig. 28.-THE GORGE OF HAOIO RI"MELI. 
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ancient Greeks, when forests covered its slopes, and justified its heing called 
[ount 
Ida, or "the wooded." Un the summit of this mountain the whole is1and lies 
spread out heneath our feet: the hori70n towards the north, fÌ'om :\Iount Taygehls 
to the shorp!> of .\.
ia, is dotted with islamls and penin"ulas; and in the south a 
wide expan,.;e of water extends heyond the harren and inhospitable island of Gauda. 
The Lcuca-( )ri, or " ',"hite )[ountains," in the western extremity of the island, 
are thus called on account of the snow which coven. their :summits, or ùecauEe 
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of their white limestone cliffs. They are exceedingly steep, and perfectly bare, 
hardly any verdure being met with even in the "aU..ys at. their foot. They are 
known, also, as t.he )Iountains of the Sphakiotes, the descendants of the ancient 
Dorians, who have rctired into their fastnesses, where thcy are protected hy 
nature against every attack. 
ome of their villages are accessible only hy 
following the stony bed of JIlountuin torrents leaping down from the heights 
in small cascades. During thE- rains the water rushes down these rtn ines in 
mighty torrents. The" gates are closed. " then, as it is said. One of thl'"e gates, 
or phnryuglii, is that of ITagio llumcli, on the southern slope of the Leuca-Ori. 
"'hen rain threatens it is dangerous to enter these gorges, for the waters rush 
down and carry everything before them. During the war of independence 
the Turks vainly endeavoured to force this" gate" of the str.lng mountain citadpl. 
The level pieces of gl'Ound on these heights are sufficiently extensive to support 
a eonsideraLle population, if it. were nut for the cold. The villages of 
.hkyfo 
occupy one of these plains, which is surrounded on all sides by an amphitheatre 
of mountains. In former times this cavity was occupied Ly a lake. This is 
proved Ly ancicnt beaches and L)" other evidence. But. the waters of the lake 
found an outlet through some katavothras (khoIl08, "sinks") and discharged 
thcmsehes into the sea. 
The remaining mountains of the island are less elenlted and far less sterile 
than the 'Yhite Mountains. The most ,"emarkable amongst them are the La,..ithi, 
and, still farther west, those of Dicte, or Sitia, a sort of pendant to the )lountains of 
the Sphakiotes. Raised sea-beaches have Leen traced along their northern slopes, 
covered with shells of living slwcies, and they prove that that portion of the 
island has been upheaved mOl"e t,han sixty fect during' a re('cnt geological epueh. 
The northern coast, between the "Thite )Iountains and :\lount Dietl', offers a 
greater variety of contour than docs the south coast. Its capes, or ar'roff'/'ia, 
project far into the sea, anrl thence arc gulfs, bays. and secure anchorages. For 
these reasons most commercial citieB have been built upon that side of the island, 
which faces the Archipelago and preRl'nts a picture of life, whil:st the south coa,.t, 
facing Africa, is comp.lratively deserted. All the modern cities on the northern 
coasts have been built upon the sites of anl'ient ones. :\Iegalokastron, better 
kno" n by its Italian name of Candia, is the TTeracleum of the ancients, the 
famous haven of Cnossus. Retimo, on the western front of -'lount Ida, is easily 
identified with the ancient Rithymna; whil:st Khanea (Canea), whose white 
houses are almost confounded with the arid slopes of the White )[ountains. 
represents the Cydonia of the Greeks, famous for its forests of quince-trees. 
Canea is the actual capital, and although not the most populous, it is never- 
theless the most important and the busiest city of the island. it has a 
second haven to the ea"t, Azizirge, on Suda Bay, one of the hest sheltered on the 
island, and promises to become one of the principal maritime stations on the 
:Mediterranean. Iff 
. Heights of principal monntains :-A.pra Vuna <"'hitI' 1\Iountain of I,puca-Ori), 8,100 f,'et; P.iloriti, 
'r I<la, 8,000 f(>ct: L.,-ithi, or Dietl', ;,100 feet. To"ns: -ÜlIIea. '2,000 mhabitants; lIle h !ll"k!lstroD, 
12,000; Hetimu,9,000. Tutal pol'ul..ti..n of the ishlIld, 210,000. 


.. 
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Crete has certainly lost much in population and wealth, and the epithet of 
the Co isle of a hundred cities," which it received from the ancient Greeks, no longer 
applies to it. )[iserable villages occupy the sites of the ancient cities, their 
houses built from the m'lterials of a single ruined wall, whilst immensf' quarries 
had to be opened in order to supply the building materials required in former 
times. The famous .. labyrinth" is one of the most considerable of these ancient 
quarries. Crete, in spite of its great fertility, exports merely a few agricultural 
products, and nothing now reminds us of the fruitful island upon which Ceres 
gave birth to Plutus. The peasant:; are the reputed owners of the land, but they 
take little heed of its cultivation. Their olives yield only an inferior oil, and 
though the wine they make is good in spite of them, it is no longer the 
Ialvoisie 
so highly prized by the Yenetians. The cultivation of cotton, tobacco, and of 
fruit of all sorts is neglected. The only progress in agriculture which can be 
recorded during the present century consists in the iutroduction of orange-trees, 


Fig. 29.-CRETE, OR CA
DIA. 
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SClle 1: 2470,000. 
The district inhabited by Moh:lmmedans is shaded vertic
lIy. 


whose delicious fruit is highly appreciated throughout the East. 
l. Georges 
}'crrot has drawn attention to the singular fad that, with the exception of the 
olive-trees and the vine, the cultivated trees of the island are confined to 
particular localities. Thus chestnuts are met with only at the western extremity 
of the i"bnd; vigorous oaks and cypresses are confined to the elevatf'<1 valleys of 
the Sphakiotes; the valonia oaks are mf't with only in the province of Retimo; 
Mount Hicte alune suppurts stone-pines and carob-trees; and a promontory In 
South-eastern Crete, jutting out towards Africa, is surmounted by a grove of 
date-trees-the fine4 throughout the 
\rchipelago. 
The inhabitants of Crete and the neighbouring" islpts are still Greek, in spite of 
succe...
i\.e innlsions, and they still speak a Gl'eek dialect, reeugnised as a ('orruptcd 
Doriun. The Slays, who invaded the island during the :l\Iiddle A g''3S, have left 
no trace except the names of a fe\\ yillages. The Am!." and V enet ians, too, have 
b
en assimilated by the aboriginal Cretans; hut there still exist a consideraL!e 
7 
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nUillber of Albanians, the descendants of soldiers, who have retained tneir 
language and their cu:<toms. As to the l\Iohammedans or pretended Turks, who 
constitute about. one-fifth of the total population, they are, for the most part. the 
descendants of Cretans who embraced Islamism in order to escape persecution. 
They are the only Hellenes throughout the East who have embraced, in a body, 
the religion of their conquerors; but since religious persecution has subsided 
several of those )Iohammedan Greeks have returned to the religion of their 
ance;;tors. The Greeks of Crete are thus not only vastly in the majority, but 
they hold the first place also in industry, commerce, and wpalth; it is they who 
buy up the land, and the )1ohamme(lan gradually retires before them. All 
Cretans, with the exception of the Albanians, speak Greek, and only in the capital 
and in a portion of )lessara, where the )Iohammedans live in compact masses, has 
the Turkish language made any progress. 
'Ve need not he surprised, therefore, if the Greeks lay claim to a country in 
which their preponderance is so marked. But, in spite of their val our, they were 
no match against the Turki,;h and Egyptian armies which were brought 
again;;t them. 
The Cretans are said to resemble their ancestors in the eagerness with which 
they do business, and in their disregard of truth. They may possibly be " Greeks 
amongst Greeks-liars amongst liars;" but they certainly cannot be reproached 
with being bad patriots. On the contrary, they have suffered much for the sake 
of their fatherland, amI 
luring the war of independcnce their bluod was shed in 
torrents on many a hattIe-field. The vast cavern of }1eliclhoni, on the western 
slope of ::\1ount Ida, was the scene of one of the terrible events of this war. 
In 18:2
 more than thrce hundred Hellenes, most. of them women, children, 
and old men, had ;;ought refuge in this cavern, The Turks lit a fire at its 
mouth, and the smoke, penetrating to its farthest extremity, suffocated the unfortu- 
nate beings who had hoped to find shelter there. 


The profound "Sea of )1ino"i," to the north of Crete, separates that island 
from the Archipelago. All the islands of the latter have been as::;igned to the 
kingdum of Greece-A...typalæa, vulgarly called Astropalæa or Stampalia, alone 
excepted, which still helongs to the Turh.s. The ancient,,; called thi:'< island the 
"Table of the God,,;," although it is (mly a barren rock. It clearly belongs to 
the eastern chain of the Cyclade:'<, as far as geolugical formation and the 
configuration of the sea-bottom go; but the diplomats alluwed its fifteen hundred 
inhabitants to remain under the dominion of Turkey. 
Amongst the other islands inhabited by Greeks, but belonging to Turkey, .. 
Thasos is that which lies nearest to the coast of Europe. The strait \\hich 
separates it from :Maccdonia is hardly four miles across, and in its centre there is 
an island (Tha
opul()), as well as several sand-banks, which interfere much with 
na\'igation. Though a natural dependency of Macedonia, this island is governed 
by a mudir of the Viceroy of Egypt, to \\ horn the Porte made a present of it. 
'''hen )1ohammed II. put an end to the Byzantine empire, Thasos and the neigh- 
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bouring islands formed a principality, the property of the Italian family of the 
Gateluzzi. 
Thasos is one of those countries of the ancient world the prescnt condition of 


Fig. 30.-THII ÆGEAN SEA. 
According to Robiquet. Scale, 1 : õ,170,OOO. 
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wbich contrasts mo"t unfa\'ourably witb furmer tim('s. Thasos, fill ancient Phæ- 
nician colony, was on('e t.be riyal, and subscqllentl
' the wpalthy amI powerful ally, 
oi Athens: its bundred thousand inhaLitallts worked the guld mal .ron mines of 
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the island j they quarried its beautiful white marble; cultivated vineyards yielding 
a famous wine; and extended their commercial expeditions to every part of the 
Ægean 
ea. But now there are neither mines nor quarries, the vines yield only 
an inferior product, tbe agricultural produce hardly suffices for the ,.,ix tbousand 
inhabitants of t11C island, and the ancient haven of Thasos is frequented only by 
tbe tiniest of ve"sels. The island has recovered very 1'10\\ ly from tbe blow 
inflicted upon it by ::\Iohammed 11., wbo carried nearly the wbole of it" inhabitant
 
to Constantinople. Thasos after tbis became a haunt of pirates, and its inha- 
bitants sought sbelter within the mountains of the interior. They are Hellenes, 
but their dialect. is very much mixed witb Turkish words. rnlike other Hellenes, 
they are not anxious to improve their minds. They are degenerate Greeks, and 
they know it. " "
e are sheep and beasts of burden," tbey repeatedly told the 
French traveller, Perrot. 
Thasos, however, is the only island of the .Archipelago where wooded moun- 
tains and verdant landscapes survive. Rains are abundant, and its vegetation 
luxuriant. Running streams of water murmur in every vaUpy; large trees throw 
their shade over tllO hill-sides; the villages near tbe foot of the mountain are 
hidden by cypresses, walnut, and olive-trees; tbe valleys which radiate in all 
directions from the centre of the island abound in planes, laurelf', yoke-elms, and 
vigorous oaks; and dark pine forests cover the higher slopes of the hills, the 
glittering barren summits of 310llnt St, Elias and of other high mountains alone 
rising above them. 
Bamothrace, tbough smaller than 'I'hasos, is much more elevated. Its moun- 
tains are compof'ed of granite, scbists, limestones, and trachyte, and form a sort 
of pendant to 3Iouut 
\.thos, on the other side of tbe ...:Egean Sea. If we approach 
Samotbrace tì'om tbe nortb or the south, it presents tbe appearance of a huge 
coffin floating upon the waters; from the O3,;t or we"t its profile resembles a 
pyramid rising from the waves. From its summit Neptune watched the fight 
of the Greeks before 'I'roy. In the dark oak forests of tbe Dlack :Mountains 
were carried on the mysteries of Cybele and her Corybantes, as well as the Cabiric 
worship, wbich was intimately connected with them, and Samotbrace was to the 
ancient Grepks what ::\Iount .Athos is to the moderns-a sacred land. Numerous 
ruins and inscriptions remain to bear witness to the zeal of devout travellers 
from all part.s of tht' world. I
ut with tbe ilownfall of the heathen temples tbe 
pilgrims disappe"red. There is only one village on the island now. Its inha- 
bitants lead a secluded life, and the only strange faces they sec are those of the 
sponge-fi5hers who frequent the island during summer. The entire absence of 
harbours, and the da.ngerous ('urrent which l'eparates 
amothraee from 1mbro, 
keep off the mariner, and though tbe valleys are extremely fertile, they havc 
not hitherto attracted a single immigrant from the neighhouring continent. 
1mnro and Lemnos are separated from Samothraee by a deep sea, and appear 
to continue the r
nge of tbe Thracian Cher
one"us. Imbro, wbich is nearest 
to the continent, i!; tbe more elemted of the two islands, but its St. Elias does not 
nttain half tbe height of the mountains of Samothrace, Thcre are no fore,.:ts 


. 
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1Ipon tbe "lop<.'" ot' this mountain, the vall<>ys are covered with stor
s, and hardly 
an eighth ot' the surface of tbe i;;land is capable of cnlti,'ation. Rtill, the position 
of Imbro, close to tbe mouth of the Dardanelles and upon an international ocean 
highway, will always secure to it a certain degree of importance. The majority 
of the inhabital1ts live in a small valley in the north-em,tern portion of the 
i,land, and though the rinllet which flows through this ,-alley regularly drics 
up in SUlllmer, it is nevertheless called 'emphatically the )Iegalos Potamo;:, or 
" big ri ,-er." 
Lemnos, or Linmi, is the lar
e:,;t islall('1 of Thracia, and at tbe same time the 
least elended and the most barren. You may walk for hours there without 
H>eing a tree. E,en oli,.e-trees are not met with in the fidels, and the village 
gardens can boast but of few fruit trees. Timber bas to lw procured from Thasos 
or the continent. Lemnos, in spite of all this, is exceeding-ly fertile; it produces 
barley and other cereals in plenty, and tbe pastures amongst its hills sustain 
40,000 sbeep. The island consists of sen:'ral di:,;tinct mountain groups of volcanic 
origin, 1,200 to l,.jllO feet in height, and separated by low plains cO\-ered with 
scoriæ, or by g'ulfs penetrating far inland. In the time of the ancient Greeks 
the volcanoes of Lemnos had not yet quenched their fires, for it was in one of 
tbem that Y ulcan, \\ hen hurled from beaven, established bis smitby, and, "ith 
tbe assistance of the Cyclops, forged his thunderbolts for .Jupiter. About the 
beginning of our era )lount ltlosychl08 and the promontory of Chryse were 
swallowed up by tbe sea, and the vast shoals which extend from tbe eastern part 
of the island in the direction of Imbro probably mark their site. Since the disap- 
pearance of )Iount )losycblos, Lemnos has not again suffered from volcanic erup- 
tions or eärthquakes, The majority of the inhabitants are Greeks, and the 'l'urks 
who have settled amongst them are being evicted hy the conquered race, which is 
superior to tbem in intelligence and industry. Commerce is entirely in the hand
 
of the Greeks. Its principal seat is at Kastro-tbe ancient )Iyrhina-which 
occupies a headland between two roa(l"teads. Sealed earth is one of the articles 
f'xported, and is found in the mountains. In ancient times it was much prized 
as an astringent, and is so still tbroughout the East. It is not considered to possess 
its healing qualities unless it bas Leen colleded before sunrise on Corpus Christi 
day. 
The small island of Stratio (ßagios Eustratbios) depeuds politically and 
commercially upon Lcmnus. It, too, is inhabited. by Grech. As to the i",lands 
along tbe coast of Asia Minor, tbey form a portion of Turkey in Europe as 
far as their political administr,itiun is concerned, but geographically they belong 
w .Asia.. 


· I'he islands of Thracia:- 


Tha808 . 
S,lInothr.U"e 
1mbro . 
Lrmnos 


Sq. m. Inh
bihnt... 
,4 1O.OIJO 
66 200 
85 4 01)0 
1,0 2:!,0('0 


Highe
t 1tlounh.ins. 
]l[onnt r !,satÏo 
Mount Pheng-:lIi. 
Munnt St. Flias . 
Mount ::;kol'ia 


Feet. 
3,000 
5.240 
1,9;0 
1,410 
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III.-TrRI(FY OF THE GREEKS (TuRACJ.\, :M_\(,EnO
IA, AND THESSAU"). 


THE whole of tbe 
"Egean seaboard of European Turkey is occupied by Greeks, 
and this proves the great influence which the sea has e
ercised upon the migra- 
tions of the )Iediterranean nations. Thessaly, :Maeedonia, Chalcis, and Thrace 
are more or less Greek countries, and even Constantinople lies within Greece, 
as defined by etbnological boundaries. Tbe geograpbical distribution of race 
there dops not, in fact, coincide with the physical features of the country-its 
mountains, rivers, and climate. The Turkpy of the Greeks is, in reality, no 
geographical unit, and the only tic which unites it arc the waters of the Archi- 
pelago, which wash all its shores. 
Kowhere else does tbe Balkan peninsula exhibit such varied features as on tbe 
sbores of the }Egean Sea, and of the adjoining ba::,in of the 
ea of )Iarmara. 
Bluffs, hills, and mountain masses rise abruptly from the plain; arms of the 
sea extend far inland; and ramified peninsulas project into the deep waters of the 
ocean. It appears almost as if nature were making an effort to create an arcbipelago 
similar to that in the south. 
The tongue of land upon wbich Constantinople has been built offers a 
remarkable example of the features which characte1"Ïze the coast lands of tbis 
portion of Europe. Geologically the whole of this peninsula belongs to Asia. 
Its hollow hills are separated from the granitic mountains of Europe by a wide 
plain covl':red with recent formations, and the wall of 
\.Ila"tasius, now in ruins, 
which was built as a defence to tbe city, approximatply marks the true boundary 
between Europe and Asia. The rocks on both sides of the Eosphorus belong 
to the Devonian formation. They contain the Bame fossils, exhibit the same 
outward aspects, and date from the same epoch. A patch of volcanic rocks at 
the northern entrance to the Eo"phoms likewi8e exhibits the same cbaracteristics 
on both sides of the strait, and there cannot be the least doubt that this European 
peninsula at a former epoch constituted a portion of Asia l\Iinor, but was severed 
from it by an irruption of the waters. 
Apollo himself
 it is said, pointed out the site where to build the city 
which is now known as Constantinople, and no better could bave been found 
In fact, the city occupies the most favoured spot on the Bosphorus. It stands on 
a peninsula of gently undulating hills, bounded by the Sea of Marmara and by 
the cuned inlet called, from its shape, its beauty, and the valuahle cargoes 
floating upon its waters, the" Golden Horn." The swift current of the Bosphorus 
penetrates into this inlet, and sweeps it clean of all the refuse of the city, It then 
passes into the open sea at the extreme angle of the peninsula, and sailing vessels 
are thus able to reach tbeir anchorage \\ ithout having to struggle against a 
contrary current. This haven not only affords a secure anchorage to a multitude 
of vessels, but it likewise ahounds in fi"h; for, in spite of the constant agitation 
of its waters by the oars of caiques and the paddles or screws of steamers, it. 
is visited annually by shoals of tunnies and other fish. The ha\en of Con- 
stantinuple, though easy of aecC::,S to peaceable merchantmen, can readily be 
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TURKEY OF TIlE GHEEKS, 
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c1o,;ed in case of war. The surrounding heights command e\"er
. :Jpproach to 
it, and a chain has more than once been drawn across the narrow entrance to 
its roadstead when the city was besieged. The latter, too, can be defended 
easily, for it is built upon hills, bounded on the land side by :m extensive 
plain, An atssailant, to insure Ruceess, must di"pohe nut only of an army, but 


Fig. 31.-GEOLOOIcAL MAP OF THP. PE'\IXSULA OF CO
STA'i/TIXOI'LE. 
Acoording to F. von Hoeh.tetter. Scale 1 : 1,370.000. 
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also of a powerful na\"
'. In addition to :111 these natural ad\"antnges of its 
site, Constantinople is in the enjoyment of a climale fnr superior to tbat of 
the cities of the Black t;ea, for it is screened by hills from culd nortberly 
wi nds. 
In the dawn of bistory, wbpn migration and commerce man'bcd only at a 
slow pace, a site 3S favoured as that of Byzantium was capable only of attracting 
the dwdlers in its immediate neig-hhoul'houd. But after cllmmcrce had hel'lIme 
deyeloped, the blind alone-so said the oracle of ..A polIo-could fail to appreciate 
the great ad,';mtagcs held out by the Golden HoI'll. Imlped, C;omtalltinople 
lies not only on the ocean highway which connects the world of the )Iediter- 
ranean witb the Black 
pa, hut al"o on the high-road which leads from Asia 
into Europe. Geographically it m'LY be described as occupying a pOhition at 
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the mouths of the Danube, Dniestcr, Dnieper, Don, Rion, and KiÚI Irmak, wbose 
common outlet is the 13ospborus. 'V hen Constantine the Great constituted 
it the metropolis of tbe Roman empire, it gre" rapidly in population and wealth; 
it soon became tbe city of cities; and its Turkish appellation, Stamboul, is 
notbing but a corruption of the cxpression (I; film ]Jolin, used by the inbabitants 
to denute tbeir going into tlie city. Amongst tbe distant tribes of Asia it repre- 
sents Rome. They know it by no other name than that of "l
uJll," and the 
country of which it is the capital they call" Rumelia." 
Constantinople is one of the most beautiful cities in tbe world: it is tbe 
"paradisiacal city" of Eastern nations. It may compare" itb K aples or Rio de 
Janeiro, and many travellers accord it tbe palm. As we approacb the entrance 
of the Golden Horn, seated in a caique more graceful than tbe gondolas of 
Venice, the vast and v:tried panorama around us changes with every stroke 
of tbe oars. Beyond the wbite walls of the Seraglio and its massca of verdure 
rise here, amphitheatrically on the seven bills of the peninsula, the houses of 
Stamboul-its towcrs, tbe vast domes of its mosqucs, witb tbeir circlets of smaller 
domes, and its elegant minarets, witb tbeir balconies. On tbe other side of tbe 
haven, whicb is crossed by bridges of boats, tbere are more mosques and towers, 
seen tbrougb a fon-st of ma"ts and rigging, and covering tbe slopc of a hill whose 
summit is crmnwd by rl'gnlarly built houses and the palatial re"idences of l'era. 
On tbe north vast villa-citit"'s extend alung both shores of tbe Bosphorus. 
Towards the east, on a promontory of Asia, there is still another city, cradled 
amidst gardens and trees. This is Scutari, the .Asiatic suburb of Constantinople, 
with its pink bouses and vast cemetery sbaded by beautiful cy!JrfSS groves, 
Farther in tbe distaIJce Wé perceive Kadi-koei, the ancient Chalcedon, and the 
small town of Prinkipo, on one of tbe Princes' Islands, whose yello" rocks and 
verdant gro\ es are reflected in the blue waters of tbe Hea of .Marmara. Tbe sheet 
of water connecting these various portions of the buge city is alive with vessels 
and boat!', wbose movements impart animation to tbe magnificent picture. The 
prospect from tbe heigbts above tbe town is still more magnificent. Tbe coasts of 
Europe and Asia are beneatb our feet, tbe e.'oe can trace the sinuosities of tbe 
:Uo"pbonu
, and far away in the distance looms tbe snow-capped pyramidal summit 
of :Mount Olympus, in llithynia. 
But tbis enchantment vanishcs as buun as Wp p(>netrate into tbe strects of 
Constantinople. Tbcre are many parts of the town with narrow and filth.' streets, 
wbich a stranger hesitntes to enter. It is, perhaps, a ble""ing, from a sanitary 
point of view, that cunflagrations so frequently lay waste and scour large portions 
of the city. Scarcely a night PQsses witbout the watchman on the tower of the 
Heruskieriate giving tbe alarm of fire, and tbousands of houses are dm oured 
by that element every ) ear. Tbe city tbus renm\ S itself hy dl'grees. It rises 
frum its ashes puritied by the flames. But formerly, bdore the Turks bad built 
tbeir city of stone on tbe heigbts of Pera, the quarters destroyed by fire were 
rebuilt as wretchedly as they were before. It is different now. Tbe use of stone 
has become more general; wooden structure., are being replaced by houses built 
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of a fm:l'iliferons white limeE:tone, wbich il' quarried at the very gatcs of tbe city; and 
free use is made of the blulJ and grcy marbles of )Iarmara, and of the flesh-colourcd 
ones of the Gulf of Cyzica, in .Asia l\Iinor, in decorating the palaces of the great. 
Xearly e"t'ry vc,.;tige of tbe monuments of ancient Byzantium bas bcen swept 
away by fires or sieges. Tbere only exists now the prccious tripud of hrun7e, with 
its three serpents, whicb tbe Platæans had placed in the temple of Delphi in 
ClJlnmemoration of their victory over the I
er,.;ians. The relics of tbe epocb 
of the Byzantine emperors me limited to columns, obelisks, arches of aqueducts, 
the breached walls of the city, the remains of the palace of Justinian, only 
discovcred recently, and the two cburcbes of Santa 
lIphia, whicb bave becn 
converted into mosques. Tbe grand churcb of Santa Sophia, close to the 
Seraglio, is no longer tbe mo"t magnificent editice in the uni,-erse, as it was 
in the time of Ju,.;tinian, for even the neighbouring" mosque of Sultan _\.hmed 
far exceeds it in beauty and elegance. It i,.; a clumsy building, supported by 
buttresses addcd at various times to keep it from falling-. Tbe character of tbe 
interior bas been changcd by the Turks, wbo ba,-e introduced additional pillars, 
and tbe once bright mosaics ha,-c bccn covered over; but the dome nc,-er fails to 
strike the bebolder: it is a marvel of strength and lightncli";. 
Tbe Scraglio, or Serai, near Garden I)oint, may boast of fine pavilions and sbady 
walks, but tbe dark memorie" of crime" ill alway;< cling to it. The spot from 
whicb sacks cuntaining the bodi
,s of Ii, ing sultanas or odalisks were burled into 
tbe dark waters of the Rosphorus is still pointed out to the tra'-eller. Far more 
attractive than this ancicnt residence of the sultans arc the marvellous structures 
in the Arab or Persian style whicb line the shores of the Bospborus, and wbich 
impart to tbe suburbs of Conl'tantinople an aspect of oriental splendour. 
The ba7ttars are amongst the most curious places in tbe city, not so much 
because of the rich merchandise wbich is di,.;played in them, but because tbey are 
frequented by a variety of nations such as cannot be met witb in any other city 
of tbe world. The capital of the Ottoman empire is a centre of attraction not only 
to the inhal.ïtants of tbe B.,lkan peninsula, but also to those of Anatolia, 
Syria, Arabia, .Eg) pt, Tunis, and even of tbe oase
. There are" Franks" from 
every country of Europe, drawn thither by a desire to share in tbe profits of tbe 
evcr-increa,.;ing commerce of the Bospborus, 'Ibis mixture of races is rendered 
still greater by the surreptitious importation of sla,-es; for, "hate,-er diplomatists 
Illay assert, tbere can be no doubt that the" honourable guild of slave-dealers" 
still does an excellent business in negresses, Circas,;ian,;, and wbite and black 
eunuchs. !\or is tin) thing else to be expected amongst a people who look upon 
a well-stocked harem as a sign of rp'"'pectability, Dr. .Millingen el'timates the 
number of E:hn-es at Con
tantinople at :3u,UOO souls, most of whom baye been 
imported from Africa. From an anthropological point of view it is certainly very 
remarkable that the negro should not have taken root in Constantinuple. In the 
cour,.;e of the last four centuries a million of negroes at lea,.;t have been impurted, 
and yet, owing to difficulties of acclimation, ill-usage, and want, they would die 
out but for fresh importatiolls. 
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Our statistics do not enable us to classify the 600,000 inhabitants of (jonstan- 
tinople and its suburbs according to race.- One of the principal sources of error 
in estimates of this kind c0l1sißts in our confounding 1\Iussulmans with Turks. In 
the provinces it is generally possible to ayoid this error, for Bosnians, Bulgarians, 
and Albanians recognise each other as members of the same race, whate\er relig-ious 
differences may exist between them. But in the turmoil of a great city this 
distinction is no longer made, and, in the end, all those who frequent the mosques 
are lumped together as if they were members of the same race, Of the supposed 
Osmanli of (jonstantinople a third, perhaps, consists of Turks, whilst the remaining 
two-thirds are made up of Arnauts, Bulgarians, Asiatics, and .Africans of various 
races. Among-__t the boat.men there are many Lesghians from the Caucasus. The 
:Mohamruedans, if not in the minority already, will be so very soon, for they lose 
g-round almost visibly. In old Stamboul, in which a Frank hardly dared to enter 
some twenty years a2'O, they still enjoy a numerical preponderance, but in the 
" agglomeration of cities" known as Constantinople, and extending from Prinkipo 
to Therapia, they are outnumbered by Greeks, .Armenians, and Franks, and 
certain quarters of the town have been given up to the Christians altogether. 
The Greeks arc the most influent,ial, and perhaps most numerous, element 
amongst the rayas. Their head-quarters, like those of the Turks, are at Stamboul, 
"\Vhere they occupy a quarter of the town called Phanar, from an old lighthouse. 
The Greek p:!triarch and the wealthiest Greek families reside there. The"e 
Phanariotes, in former times, almost monopolized the government of the Christian 
provinces of Turkl'Y, but they fell into disfavour after the Greek war of liberation. 
The religious influence, too, which they e:J>.ercised until quite recently, has been 
destroyed in consequence of the separation of the Servian, Rumanian, and 
Bulgarian Churches from the orthodox Greek Church-a separation brought about 
almost entirely through the raprlCity of the Greek patriarch and his satellites. 
If the Greeks would continue to preserve tbeir pre-eminence amongst the races of 
Constantinople, they mu",t trust, in the future, to their superior intelligence, their 
commercial habits, education, patriotism, and unanimity. To the Turks the 
memhers of the orthodox Church are known as the" Roman nation," and they 
enjoy a certain amount of self-government, exercised through their bishops. 
which extends to marriages, sellOols, hospitals, and a few other matters. 
The" nation" of the Armenians is likewise very strong at Constantinople, and, 
like that of the "Romans," it gowrns itself through an elective Executive 
Council. l\Iueh of the commerce of Constantinople pas>;es through the hands of 
Armenians, who, though they came to that city almost simultaneously with the 
Turks, ha\'e down to the present day preserved their peculiar manners. They are 
cold and resened, and full of self-respect, differing widely from their rivals in 
trade, the Jews, who slink furtively to their poor suburb of nalata, at the upper 


. Consul Sax (18i3) e.timates the pOI,ulation a8 follow8 :-Stamhoul, 210,000; Pera, 130,000 ; Ellropean 
suburbs, 150,000; Asiatic sulJllrbs, 110,000; tolal, 600,000 sOIlI., inchuling 20U.000 lIIohamm. dans. 
Dr. Yakshitr, on the other h
Tld. estimatps tbe population of Constantinople (exclusi\'e of its A,i..tic 
suburb8) at 3;)8,000 souls, of wbom 193,;),1U are ;\lohammeù,l1ls, I4,1,21U ùl.ienlal Christians. and 3\.1,UOO 
Franks. 
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extremity of the Golden nom. The .Armenians are clannish in the extreme, they 
readily assist each ot.her, and, like the Parsees of Bombay, delight in acts of 
munificence. But, unlike the Greeks, they are not sustained in their undertakings 
by an ardent belief in the destinies of their race. :\Iost of them are not even 
able to "peak their nati,-e language freely, and prefer to converse in Turkish or 
Greek. 
The Franks are much inferior in number to either of the races named, but 
their influence is ueverthdp"s far more decisive. It is through them that Constan- 
. tillople is attached to the civilisation of ,Yestern Europe, and their institutions are 
by degrees getting the better of the fatalism of the East. It is they who built 
the manufacturing suburbs to the west of Constantinople and near :-\cutari, and 
"ho introduced railways, Every civilised nation of the world is represented 
among"t them-Italians and French most numerou:sly; and to the Americans is 
due the credit of having established the first geological museum in Turkcy, 
in connection with Uobert Colleg. 
Constantinople, owing to the influx of strangers, is steadily increasing in popu- 
lation, and one by one the villages in its vicinity are being swallowed up by the 
city. The whole of the Golden Horn is surrounded by houses now, and they 
{'
tend far up the valleys of the Cydaris and Barbyzes, which fall into it. 
Industrial estalllishments extend along the shores of th
 Sea of :Marmara, from the 
aneient fort of the Seven Towers far to the west, and from Chaleedon to the 
south-east, in the direction of the Gulf of Nicomedia. Both banks of the 
Bosphorus are lined with villas, palaces, kiosks, cafés, and hotels. This remarkable 
channel extends for nineteen miles between the shores of Europe and of Asia. 
I
ike a huge mountain valley it winds between steep promontories, now contract- 
ing and then e
panding, until it finally opens out into the vast expanse of the 
Black :-iea. \Yhen northern winds hurl the agitated waters of the latter against 
the sombre cliffs which guard the entrance to the Bosphorus, the contrast between 
this savage sea and the placid waters of the strait and its charming scenery is 
striking indeed. At every turn we are arrested by unexpected charms. Rocks, 
palaces, woods, vessels of every description, and the curious scaffoldings of 
Bulgarian fishermen succeed each other in infinite variety. 
Amongst the innumerable country residences" hich nestle on the shores of the 
Bosphorlls, those of Balta-Liman, Therapia, and Bllyukdere are the be<;t known, 
for they have been thc scenes of historiml events; but there is no spot throughout 
this marine valley which does not excite admiration. These man"els of nature 
will, before long, have added to them a man,d of human ingenuity. The width 
of the channel between the castles of Rumili and AntHloli is only GOO yards. 
It was here )Iandroelus of Sam(Js constructed the bridge of boats across which 
Darius marched his army of 700,000 men when he made "ar upon the Scythian!;, 
and on thi" identical spot it is proposed now to construct a railway bridge whieh 
will join the railways of Europe to those of Asia. A current runs through the 
Bosphorus, from the Black Sea to the Sea of :Marmara, at a rate of from two to six 
miles an hour; and although several geographers conclude from this that the level 
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of the formcr is higher than that of the latter, this must by no me.LUS be looked 
upun as an estal)lished fact. "T e ha,-c already noticed the exchange between the 
waters of the l\Iediterrancan and of the open Atlantic, which take
 place through 
the Strait of Gibraltar. A similar exchange is going 011 here, and the outflowing 
surface current is compensated for hy an inflowing under-current. 
Th'e outlying houses and ,-illus of Constantinople extend northwards along the 
nO
l'borus as far as tbe two Gcnolse castles of Humili-kavak and 
\nadoli-kanlk. 
Thi,., extension coincides" ith the geological feature" of the ground, for no sooner 
have we turned our backs upon the llOuse!< tban wc find ourselveos "hut in Letwepn 
c1ifts of dolerite and porphyry, which extelHI as far as the Black Sea, where they 
terminate in the precipices of the f'yanea., or Symplega,les, the famous rocks whi,.h 
opened and sbut, cru,;hing the ves,;els that ventured to pass tbrough tbe strait, 
until )Iiner\""a fixed thelll for ever. TllPse... olc'anic rm'ks are barren, hlit tbe 
Devonian strata to thc south of them are 11l'autifully wooded. The Turks, unlike 
the :-\paniards and other :-\outhern nations, ]ewe and respect nature; plam.-trees, 
eypresse!', and pines still shade the shores of the Bosphorus; and the vast fore....t of 
Bdgrade covers the hill,., to the east of Constantinople, from whicb the city draws 
its supply of water. Birds, to.o, are better protected than in many a Christian 
lanù. Tbe plainti, e cooing of doves Ïf;, beard wherever we turn, flights of 
swallows and aquatic birds skim ovcr the surface of the Bosphoru,.:, and now and 
then we cncounter a gra,-e stork lwrched upon the top of a trce or of a minaret. 
The whole aspect of the place is southerly, yet the climate of Con,.:tantinople 
has its rigour. Tbe cold winds of the steppes of Russia freely penetrate through 
the strait, and tbe thermometer bas heen knuwn to fall four rlPgrees below zero in 
tbe winter. The neighbouring sea renders tbe climate more equahle than it would 
otherwise be; but as tbe winds, from wbatever dircetioll they blow, meet "ith no 
obstacle, sudden cbanges of temperature are frequent. The average temperature 
varies very eonsiderahly in differpnt years. Sometimcs it sinks to the level of 
that of l'ekin or Baltimore, at others it is as high as tbat of Toulon or of Nice. In 
exceptional cases the Bo!'phoru!' has become co\ercd witb ice, but thaws always set 
in rapidly, and then may be witne,;;sed tbe magnificent spectacle of masses of ice 
striking again!'t the walls of the 
eraglio, and floating away across tbe Sca of 
l\Iarmara. In A.D. Î{j2 these mas"es of ice were so st.up('ndous that they became 
wedged in the Dardanelles, and the tepid waters of the Ægean ::-;ea then assumed 
the aspect of a ba
' of the Arctic Ocean. 


The geological features of the coast region of the 
ea of )Iarmara differ 
essentially from tho
e of the rest of Turkey. I.ow ranges of bills rise close to the 
coast, increasing in height towardli the we!'t., until they attain an elPvation of 
2,930 fect in the TChir n..gh, or "holy mountains," the grey "lope" of which, 
co'-ered here and there with pakhes of sbruhs or pa;;turage, are ,'i...iLle from afar. 
A narrow neck of land joins the penin,.:ula of Uallipoli-the Thracian 


· Len
th of the Bosphorus, 98,500 feet, or 18'6 miles; average width, 5,2':;0 feet; average depth, 
90 feet; greatest del'th, 17U feet, 
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Chersonesus of tbe ancients-to this coast range. This peninsula is composed of 
quaternary rocks, which differ in no respect from tbose met with on the sbore 
of Asia opposite. 
\nciently a buge fresh-water lake co,.ered a portion of Thraria 
and more than half the area now occupied hy tbe 
Egean Sea. "?hen the land 
first emerged above the \\aters, the Cher,.:onesus formed an integral portion of 
Asia. f'uL"equelltly the waters of tbe Black Sea, which bad forced thl'm,;elves a 
passage through the Ro"phorus, likewise found their way tbrough the Hellespont 
into the _Egean SPa. The geologi('al formation of tbe country and the configura- 
tion of tbe sea-bottom prove this to have been tbe case, and this irruption of the 
waters was attended, probably, by ,.olcanic eruptiom, trac
s of wbich still e
ist on 


Fig. 32.-THE HELLESP"
T, OR D
RDAXELLEB, ASD THE GULF OF SAROS. 
Sco.le 1 : 1,2-10,000. 
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the islands of the 
ea of :\Iarmara and near the mouth of the 1Inritza, the former 
to the east, the latter to tbe we...t of the peninsula. 
If tbe statements of Pliny and Strabo may be relied upon, the TIelll-spont must 
have been much narrower in former times than it is now. At .Abydos-tbe 
Illodern :Kaghara-the width is said to have amoullted to seven stadia, or le,;s than 
a mile, anciently, whilst at the pn'sent time it is 6,500 feet. It wa" here Xerxes 
constructed his double hridge of hO.lt". The strait is d(>ep at that spot, and it" 
current strong, but no wooden ship could bope to force a VI-S 1ge if CO\ ered 1Iy the 
gllllS in the batteries on both coasts. The IIellc"pr'llt, like the Eosphorus, has two 
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currents flowing through it. In winter, when the rivers which flow into the 
Black Sea are frozen up, aI1d thc Sea of Marmara is no longer fed by the water
 
of the Bo"phorus, a highly saline under-current penetrates from the Ægean Sea 
into the Dardanelles, whilst a feehler current of comparatively fresh water flows in 
a contrary direction on the snrfaee.- 
Gallipoli, the Constantinople of the Hellespont, stands near the western 
extremity of the Sea of ::\Iarlllara. It is the first city which the Turks captured 
upon the soil of "Europe; bnt though they settled down there nearly a hundred 
years earlier than they did at Constantinople, they are no more in the majority 
hcre than they are in the capital. Gallipoli, like Rodosto and other towns on the 
Rea of )Iarmara, is inhabited by )Iohalllmedans of various races, by Greeks, 
.Armenians, and Jews, t(lrming separate communities dwelling within the walls oÍ 
the same town. The country population consists almost e
clusively of Greeks, 
who are the proprietors and eulti vators of the land; and in sight of the coasts of 
..Asia, and within that portion of the Balkan peninsula which has been longest 
under the rule of the Turk, the Greek is stronger numerically than anywhere else 
to the north of Mount Find us. lIe does not there confine himself to the coast. 
and, if we cxcept a few Bulgarian villages and the larger towns, the whole of 
Ea:stern Thraeia belongs to him. 
The lowland" of tbis region form a vast triangular plain, bounded hy tbe Tekir 
Dagh and tbe coast range on the soutb, by offsboots from the Rhodope on the west, 
and by the granitic mountains of Stranja on tbe east. This is one of the dreariest 
di,.,tricts of all Turkey. Swampy (lepressions and untilled land recall the st<ppes 
of Russia; and in summer, when the "ind rais('s douds of dust, we can imagine 
ourseh-es in the midst of a desert. The dreary monotony of this plain is relieved 
only by the pale contours of distant mountains, and by innumerahle artificial 
mounds of unknown origin. So numerous are these tU1l1uli that they form an 
essential feature of the lanrlseape, and no artist could f'Oll\eya just idea of it 
witbout introducing- into his pi{'tul'l' olle OJ' more of them. 
.:\" ear the northern e'i:trcmity of this unattraetive plain, at the ('ontluenee of the 
l\Iaritza and Tunja, lies the city of 
\.drianople, cm"eloped in trees, whnse sight 
delights the eye of the weary tl'Lt\-eller. 
\.c1rianople, in reality, consists of a 
number of villages, spparatec1 {ì'om each other by on.bards, poplar", and cypresses, 
ahove wbich per.p out tbe minarets of some bundre(l and fifry mosques. The 
sparkling "aters of the )Iaritza awl Tunja, of rivulets and of aqueducts, lend 
animation to the picture, and render 
\drianople one of the mO'it ddightful places. 
But it is more than this. 1 t i" the great centre of population in the interior 
of Turkey, and it;;; fayourable g-cograpbical po"ition bas alway" seeurcd to the city 
a certain amount of impOl"tance. The ancient city of Ore;;tis, the capital of the 
Kings of Thracia, :stood on thi;;; site, and was succeeded hy the Hadrianopolis of the 
Homans, whicb the Turks changed into Edirneh, and made their capital until 
Con::.tantinople fell into their po" er. Tbe old p:Llace of the :-;ultan, built in the 


. Dimensions of the DRrJ:melles:-Lem;th, 42'3 miles; ayeragc width, 2'7 miles, or 13,100 feet; 
minimum width, 6,400 leet; ave.uge del'th, 1!!0 fe, t; greatest depth, 320 feet. 
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Persian style towards the close of the fourteenth century, still remains, though in 
a dilapidated condition. But here, likewise, the O"manli are in the minority. 
The Greeks are their equals in numbers, and far surp.lss them in inteUigenee, 
whilst the Bulgarians, too, muster strongly, and, as in other towns of the East, we 
meet with a strange mixture of races, from Per"ian merchants do\\n to gipsy 
musicians" The Jews are proportionately more numerous in Adrianople than in 
any other town of Turkey, and, strange to relate, they differ from their co-reli- 
gionists in every other part of the world by a lack of "martne"s in busincss 
transactions. A. local proverb says that" it requires ten Jews to hold their own 
against olle Greek; " and not Greeks alone, for "Tallachians, and (',-en Uulgarians, 
are able to impose upon the pour Israelite at Adrianople. 
The communications between Adrianople and )Iidea, the aneif'nt Greek colony, 
famous for its subterranean temples, and with other cities on the Black bea, are 
difficult. Its natural outlets are towards the south-on the one hand to Rodosto. 
on the Sea of )larIllara; on the other, down the 
Iaritza Hilley to the Gulf of Sams. 
The railw.1Y follows the latter, and the Rumeli<1ll Railway Company has I'onstructed 
an artificial harbour at Dede Aghach, enabling merchantmen to lie alongside 
a pier. The allurements of commerce, however, have not hitherto induced the 
inhabitants of Enos to exchange their \\ aIled and turreted acropolis for the marsh
' 
tract on the Lower )Iaritza, with its deadly atmo"phere. 
The zone occupied by the Greeks grows narruwer as we go west of the )[aritza, 
where the Rhodope :Mountains form a kind of international barrier. Only the 
coast is occupied there by Greek mariners and fishermen, whiht the hills in sight 
of it are held almost exclusively by Turkish aIllI Bulgarian peasants anù herdsnwn. 
The marshy littoral districts, the small \-alleys on the southern slopcs of the 
mountains, and a few i:solated hills of volcanic or crystalline formation constitute 
a narrow band whieh connects the Greeks of Thracia with their comp ttTIots of 
Chalcidice and Thessaly. The Yuruks, or ,,"Tandereri:," a Turkish tribe which 
has retained its nomadic habits down to the pl"e"ent day, sonwtimes e\"en extend 
their excursions to the sea-coast. Their principal seat is in the I'ilav Tepe, a 
mountain ma"s to tbe north-we"t of Tbasos, famous in the time of the )Iacedonian 
king-s for its mines of gold and silvpr. 
\ wide plain extends immediately to the 
w(',.,t of the,..e mountains, watered by tbe I"trymon, or Karasu, and is of man"cllous 
fertility. Seres, a considerable city, occupies its centre, and hundreds of \'illages, 
surrounded by orcÌlards, rice, and cotton fields are scattered 0\ er it. Looked at 
from the heights of the Uhodope, this phin a"sumes the appearance of a buge 
garden-city. Unfortunatel
 many p:uts of it are very insalubl"Íous. 
The triple peninsula of Chalcidice has no connection \\ batever \\ ith the 
Rhodopc, and is attached to the mainland by an istbmus co\'ered with lakes, 
swamps, and alluvial plains. It extends far into the sea likf' a huge hand ,..pread 
out upon tbf' waters. Chalcidice is a Greece in miniature, with coasts of fantastic 
contour;::, deep bays, bold promontories, and mountains rising in tbe midst of 
plains, like islands in an archipelago. One of tbese mountain masses rises in tbe 
trunk of the peninsula, and culminates in )101111t 1\:ortach, whilst ('nch of its thrf't' 
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ramifications posspssps its own system of scarped hills. Greek in aspect, this 
curious appendage to the continent is Greek, too, in its population; and, a rare 
thing in Turkey, all its inhabitants are of the slime race, if we except the Turks 
in the town of Xisvoro and the Slav monks of )lount ..Athos. 
The easternmost of the three tongues of land of C'halcidice, which jut out 
far into the waters of the 
Egean, is almost entirely detached. Only a low and 
narrow neck of land eOIlnects it "ith the mainland, and it was across this 
isthmus that Xerxes dug a canal, 3,a.:JO feet in length, either to enable his fleet to 
avoid the dangerous promontory of :\lount Athos, or to gi\e the awe-struck 
inhabitants a proof of his po \Vel'. This is the peninsula of Hagion Oros, the 
)lonte Santo of the Italians. At its extremity rises a limestonp mountain. one of 
the most beautiful in the Eastern )Iediterranean. This is the famous l\Iount 


Fi;;. :!3.-l'HE PE
[KSl"LA OF l\IO{;NT ATHOS. 
Scale 1 : 1,020,000. 
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At.}lOS, which an ancient ,.;culpt.or proposed to convert into a statue of Alexa ml er, 
holding a city in one band and a sprilll! in tbe other. and which Eastern legends 
point out as the" exceeding high mountain" to which the dp\-il took Jesus, to 
show him" all the kingdoms of thp world." But whate\"er old legends may say, 
the panorama is not as vast as this, though the shores of C'halcidice, )lacedonia, 
and Thraeia lie spread out beneath our fpl'Í, and the eye can range across the blue 
wat('rs of the 
l'
g('an 
ea from )[onnt Olympus, in Thessaly. to )Iount Ida, in 
.\sia )Iinor. The bold outlines of the fortifi('d monasterips which appear here and 
tl1('l'e, in the miclst of ch('stnuts, oaks, or pines, on the slope of the mountain, 
contrast most happily with the faint outline of the coasts on the di"tant horizon..... 
This peninsula, which a traH'lkr has compared to a sphinx crouching upon 
the bosom of the sea, is the property of 11 republic of monks, who govern them- 
. AltitudeS :-l\IOllut Pilav Tepe, G, 18J feet; Korlach, :!,Im:! feet; Athos, 6,.86 feet, 
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selves according to their own fancy. In return for a tribute, which they pay to 
the Porte, they alune have the right to live there, and strangers requirp their 
permission before they are allowed to enter. A company of Christian soMiers is 
stationed at the nl'l'k of the peninsula to prevent the sacred soil Leing desecrated 
by the fuotsteps of a woman. Ewn the Turkish govcrnor cannot gain admittance 
without lea \ ing his lJal'cm behind him. For fourteen hundred year:,-. we are toM 
in the chronicle:,- of 1fount Athos, no female has :"oet foot upon thi:,- sacred soil. and 
this prohibition e"tends to animals as well as to human beings. Ewn the presence 
of poultry would profane the monasteries, and the eggs eaten by the monks are 
imported from Lemnos. 'Yith the exception of a few purwyors, who reside at. 
the village of Karycs, the 6,000 inhabitalJts of the peninsula are monks, or 
their servants, and they live in the monasteries, or in the hermitages attached to 
the 93.') churches and chape18. Xearlyall the monks are Greeks, but amongst 
the twenty large monasteries there are two which were built by the ancient 
so\'ereigns of Servia, and one which was founded by Russia. )Iost of these 
edifices occupy promontories, and, with their high walls and strong towers, they arc 
exceedingly picture"'que. One among",t them, that of Simopetra, appears to bc 
almost inaccessible. It is in these retreats the good fathers of the ordcr of St. 
Basil spend their liws in contemplative inaction. The
' are bound to pray eight 
hours in the day and two in the night, and during the whole of that time the
' 
are not allowed to sit. Thcy have, therefore, neither time nor strength for study 
or manual labour, The books in their libraries are incomprehensible mysterieR 
to them, and, in spite of their sobriety, they might die of starvation if there were 
not lay-brothers to work for them, and numerous farms on the mainland which 
are their property. A few shiploads of hazel nuts is all this fertile peninsula 
produces. 
The ancient cities of Olynthus and Potidæa, on the neck of the western 
ppninsula of Chalcidice, have dwindled down into insignifieant yillages; but the 
city of Therma, called afterwards Thessalonica, and now kno\\n as Saloniki, still 
exists, for its geogr..tphical position is most favourable, and after C\'ery siege and 
ewry conflagration it again rose from its ashes. Yestiges of ewry epoch of 
history may still be seen there: Cyclopean aud Hellenic walls, triumphal arches, 
and remains of Roman temples, Byzantine structures, and Venetiun castles. Its 
harbour is e
cellent, its roadstead well sheltered; aud the high-roads into L"pper 
)Iacedonia and Epirus lead from it along the valleys of the VanIa. and Inje 
Kara'iu. These favourable circumstances have not been without their influence, 
and Saloniki, next to f'onstantinopk and 
\drianople, is the most important city 
of European Turkey. Its population is mixed, like that of other cities in thp East, 
and Je\\s are excpptionally numerous. )108t of them are the de;-.cendants of 

panish Jews, e
pelled by the Inquisition, and the
' stIll talk Spani,.h. }Iany 
have outwardly embraced )Iohammedani..m to escape persecution, hut the true 
)1 ussulmun spurns these converts with disdain. They are generally known as 
.. )Iamins." 
The commerce of Saloniki is important even now, but greater things Rl"C 
8 
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expected of the future. Like :Marseilles, Tr'ieste, and nrindi,..i, Saloniki aspires to 
become a cunnecting link in the trade between England and the East. It actually 
lies on the most direct road bet" een the Channel and the Ruez Canal, and once 
connected by rail ways \\ ith the rest of Europe, it is sure to take a large :share 
in the world's commerce. This emporium of )lacedonia is interesting, too, from 
an ethnological puint of view, for, with the exception of Burgaz, on the Black 
!:;ea, it is the only place where the Bulgarians, the most numerous race of 
European Turkey, bave reached tbe sea-cuast. Everywbere else they are cut off 
from it by alien races, but Saluniki brings tbem into direct contact with tbe 


Fig. 34.-l\IocNT OLYMI'U8. 
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remainder of Europe. Saloniki, bowever, not only suffers from bad government, 
but also frum the marshes which surround it, and in summer many of its inha- 
bitants flock to the healthier town of Kalameria, to tbe west. :Miasmatic swamps 
unfurtunately occupy a large portion of the nortbern coast of tbe Ægean, and 
tbey separate tbe interior of )Iacedonia more effccti,'ely from the coast than do its 
mountains, There is hardly any commerce except at S.tluniki. 


On the western shores of the Gulf of 
aloniki, heyond the ever-changing 
mouths of the Vardar and the briny waters of the Inje Karasu, or TIaliacmon, the 
land. gradually ri::;es. Hills are succeeded by mountains, until bold precipices 
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npproach close to the coast, and summit rises b('yond summit, up to the triple peak of 
}lount Olympus. Amongst the many mountains which have horne this name, this 
is the highest and the most beaut.iful, and the Greeks placed upon it the court of 
Jupiter and the residence of the gods. It was in the plains of Thessaly, in the 
shadow of this famous mountain, that the Greeks liwd in the springtide of their 
history, and their most cherished traditions attach themselves to this beautiful 
country. The mountains which had sheltered the cradle of their race remained 
to them for ewr afterwards the sent of their protecting deities. But Jupiter. 
.Bacchus, and the other great gods of antiquity have disappeared now, and 


Fig. 35.-IIIorsT OL"\MPrs A!m THE Y ALLE"\ OF TnIPE. 
Acculùing to Hemey and Kiepert. Scale 1 : 660,000. 
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monasteries have been built in the woods which witnessed the r('\"('ls of thp 
Bacchantes. 
"Cntil recently the upper valleys of )Iount Olympus were inhabited only by 
monks, and 1y kle] hteF,or bandits, who sought shelter there from the Arnaut 
soldiers sent in their pursuit. The mountain, in fact, constitutes a world apar1. 
surrounded on all sides by formidable declivities. Forty-two peaks form tIle 
battlements of this mountain citadel, fifty-two springs ri"e within it., and the 
boM klepht is secure" ithin its fastnesses from the abhorred Turk. )fagnificent 
forests of laurel-trees, planes, and oaks cO\"er its lower maritime f,lopes, and in 
timps of trouble they have served as a refu
e to entire populations. But Italian 
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speculators have purchased these forests, and the time is not, perhaps, very distant 
when Mount Olympus, deprived of its verdure, will be reduced to a barren mass of 
rock, like most of the mountains of the Archipelago. 'Vild cats abound on the 
lower slopes of Olympus, chamois still climb its rugged pinnacles, but bears are no 
longer met with: St. Denys, who dwelt upon the mountain, required bea:sts to ride 
upon, and changed them into horses! 
Xenagoras, IIn ancient geometrician, was the first to measure the height of 
Mount Olympus, but his result, 6,200 feet, is far from the truth, for the highest 
summit attains an elevation of 9,7.30 feet.- It may possibly be the culminating 
point of the Balkan peninsula. Snow remains in some of its crevices throughout 
t"l1e year, and no human being hitherto nppears to have succeeded in ascending its 
highest pinnacle. According to the Greek legend, even Pelion heaped upon Ossa 
did not enable the Titans to reach the abode of the gods, and, in reality, the 
combined height of these two mountains hardly exceeds that of Olympns. But, 
in spite of this inferior height, "pointed" Ossa and "long-stretched" Pclion, 
known to us }uoderns as Kisovo and Zagora, impress the beholder t because of 
their savllge valleys, their precipitous walls of rock, and cliffy promontories. 
These mOl1ntains continue southward through the hook-shaped peninsula of 
Magnesia, and terminate opposite the island of Eubæa. They formed a strong 
bulwürk of defence in the time of ancient Greece. The hordes of the barbarians 
stopped in front of this insurmountable barrier. They were compelled to seek a 
practicable road to t.he west of it, through the valley of the Peneus, which is rightly 
looked upon as the natural frontier of Hellas. Hence the great strategical impor- 
tance of Pharsalus, in Southern Thessaly, which protects the gorges of the Othrys 
and the only access to the plains of the Sperchius. The pass of J'etra, at the 
northern extremity of Olympus, was carefully guarded for similar reasons. 
A large portion of the area bounded by the crystalline rocks of Olympus and 
Ossa, and by the cretaceous range of the Pindus, running parallel with the former, 
consists of plains originally covered by vast lakes. The Gulf of V 010 approaches close 
to the shrunken remains of one of these lakes-that of Karla, or Bæbeis-into which 
the waters of the swampy plain of Larissa discharge themseh-es. The dwellers on 
the shores of this lake say that a dull rumbling noise may now and then be heard 
at its bottom, which they ascribe to the bellowing of some invisible animal, 
but which is more probably the gurgling sound of the water penetrating into a 
sink-hole. Other lake basins are met with at the foot of Olympus towards the 
west and north-west, and some of the valleys of the upper tributaries of the Peneus 
are covered with alluvium left behind by the receding waters. Hercules, according 
to some-Neptune, according to others-drained aU these lakes of Thessaly into 
the Ægean, by opening the narrow gorge between Olympus and Ossa, known to 
the ancients as the Valley of Tempe. This narrow valley is due, no doubt, to the 
slow erosive action of water. To the Hellenes it realis
d their ideals of refreshing 
coolness and beauty, and once e,'ery nine years an f;mbassy arrived from Delphi 
to pluck the laurel-leaves destined for the victors in the Pythian games. The 
. Mount Olympu8, 9,750 feet; Monnt OSsR, 6,250 feet; Mount Pelion, 6,130 feet. 
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Yalley of Tempe is indeed most beautiful; the transparent and rapid waters of the 
I'eneu,"" the foliage of the planes, the shrubheries of laurel-roses, and the red-hued 
cliffs-these combine frequently, and form pictures which delight the senses amI 
impre"s the mind. But, taken as a whole, this narrow and sombre valley fairly 
dcsenes its modern name of L
'kostomo, or "wolf's gorge." Even in Thessaly, 
and, above all, in the Pindus, there are localities more smiling and more beautiful 
than this famous Yalley of Tempe. 
The upper valleys of tbe Peneus, or S,llembria, abound in natural curiosities, 
such as defiles, sinks, and ca\erns. To the north-west of )Ionnt Olympus, the 
turbid Titaresius 60"s through the narrow gorge of Saranta roros, or of the 
Four Fords, which was looked upon in former times as one of the gates of hell. 
To tbe west, on tbe r pper Peneus, are tbe limestone bills of Khassia, rising 
to a beight of 5,000 feet, aud the elemted spurs of :Uount Pindus, which bave 
become celebrated through tbe " works of the gods," or fllCoktisla, wbicb surmount 
them. Tbese" works" consist of isolated towers, crags, and pillars, the most famous 
amongst tbem being those on the banks of the Peneus, not far from Trikala. 
Zealous fonowers of Simeon the 
tylite concei\'ed the irlea of building their 
monasteries on the tops of some of the larger of tbese natuml columns or pede"tals. 
Perched on these heights, and condemned never to leave them, tbey receive their 
provisions and \'isitors in a b:lsket aUacbed to tbe end of a long rope, and hoisted 
aloft b
' means of a willdlass. An aërial voyage of no less than :!20 feet has 
to be performl.d in order to reach in this manner the monastery of Barlaam, and 
visitors are at liberty to effect this ascent by means of ladders filstened against 
the rocky precipices. The religious zeal, bowever, which led monks to select 
these eyries for their habitations is gradually dying out. Out of twenty 
monasteries which existed formerly, there remain now but seven, and only one of 
these, that of )Ieteora, is inhabited by as many as twenty monks. 
Of all the Greek countries which still remain under the dominion of the Turks, 
there is none which has so frequently sougbt to regain its independence, none which 
is claimed by the llellenes with equal ardour as a portion of their common father- 
land and the cradle of their race. Thessaly is, in truth, a portion of Greece, as far 
as the traditions of tbe past, a common language, and the general aspects of the 
country can make it so. But it is a more fertile country, its \ egetation is more 
luxuriant, its landscapes are more smiling and delightful. "e may not frequently 
meet with the deep blue sky which calls forth our admiration in :O;outhern Greece, 
for the "apours rising from the 
"Egean Sea are attracted by Ol
'mpus and otner 
mountains; but this moisture imparts a charm to distant views, and, by protecting 
tbe earth against tbe scorching rays of the sun in summer, it contributes largeìy 
towards the fertility of the soil. 
The Greek population of Thessaly is strongly mixed with foreign elements, 
which it has gradually assimilated. Xeither Serbs nor Bulgarians remain now in 
the country, although tbe Lpper Titaresius is known as Vurgari, or "river of the 
Bulgarians." The Zinzares, or lIIacedo- Wabkhs, who were so numerous in the 
:Middle Ages, now only occupy a few villages. Though proud of their Roman 
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dei'cent, they gradually beC'ome Hellenized. 
Iost of the words by which thev 
dei'ignate ohjeds of civiliscd life are Greek, their priests and schoolmasters pl"each 
or teach in Greek, and they thpmselves speak Greek in addition to their native 
language. They lose ground, moreover, through an excessive emigration. };ven 
the cultivators of the soil amongi't them have not quite given up their nomadic 
hllbits, and the roving life of a herdsman or of a pedlar exercises an irresistible 
attraction upon them. The Turks inhabit in compact ma:":-'e
 the lowlands around 
Laris!->a, and that town ib,df is Mussulman to a large extent. The hilly tracts to 
the north, betwecn the Inje Karasu and the Lakes of Kastoria and 08trovo, are 
likewise inhabited by Turks, who differ from the Osmanli of the rest of th{: 
empire, and are known as Koniarides. Turks also occupy a portion of :Mount 
Ossa. It is easy to tell from a distance whet.her a village is inhabited by Turks 
or by Greeks. 111. :Mézières has observed that "the Turks plant trees for the 
sake of shade, the Cheeks for the sake of pront." Near the villages of the former 
we find cypresses and plane-trees, near those of the latter orchards and vineyards. 
The Koniarides arc believed by some authors to have come to Thessuly and 
Macedonia as colonists in the eleventh century, by invitation of the Eustern 
emperor. They gO\'ern themselves through democratic representative bodies, and 
are re!ipected by all, because of their probity, their hospitality, and their rmtic 
virtues. 
The Greeks are morally inferior to the Turkish peasantry, but they surpass 
them in intelligence and industry. In the seventeenth century there took place 
amongst thpm even a sort of reviv"l similar to the Renaissance of 'Yes tern Europe, 
and the love of art was developed sufficipntly fur to gi\e rise to a school of 
p,tÏnters in tlw villages of Olympus. Faithful to their national traditions and the 
instincts of their race, the Greeks of The!isaly have sought to organize themsehes 
into self-governing comll1oll\vealths. In tlH'ir free towns, or l;rplwlokllO/"i, they are 
permitted to elect their town councils, e:-tablish schools, and appoint what tcachers 
t hey like. They know how to get the Turkish p ;sha not to meddle in their local 
afiitirs_ They pay the taxes demanded by the Turks, as their ancestors paid thpm 
to Athens or some othcr (hcck city, hut in every other re:-pect they are free 
citizens governing themselves. The contrast bEtween these independent common- 
wealths and the rj,iflik
 of )Iussulman proprietors cultivated by Greek farmers is 
most striking. The land of the free proprietors is, as a rule, far less fertile than 
that included within these ehifliks; yet it produces more, and its cultivators live in 
comparati ve ease. 
The Greeks of Thes"aly hestow much care upon the education of growing 
generations, Ewn the must mi!ierable Greek viUnge in the J}indus can boa:st of 
a school, which is visited by the young people up to the age of fifteen. As an 
instance of the commprcial spirit of the The,.s_tlians we may mention the 'Y eawrs' 
Co-operative .As"ociation, formed in the last century in t.he town of Ambelakia, 
delightfully situated amongst orchards and vineyards on the southern slopes of the 
YaUpyof Tempe. This powerful nssociation wisely limiter! itR di\-idends to six 
per cent., and expendpd the surplus profits upon an extension of its bu:siness. For 
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nìany years it enjoyed the greatest pro:-:perity, but the wars of the empire, which 
closed the nMrkets of Gcrmany against it, brought about its ruin, Co-operat.ion 
likewise partly accounts for t.he flourisbing cJoth manufacture of the twenty-four 
\\ eaIth" Greek villaO'e.s on the P eninsula of )IagnesÌl
, to the north of the Gulf 
. ,.., 
of Yolo. This di4rict, together with that of Yerria, to the north of tbe Inje 
Karasu, is probdbly the most prosperous in all the Greek pro\inees of Turkey, 
and it is at least pnrtly indebted for this prosperity to its happy geographical 
position, being far away from gredt strategical high-roads,. 


IY.-ALR\:\'L\ -\XD EplRrs, 


TilE name of SM"'l}('/';, which the Albanians give to the country they inhahit, is 
supposed to mean "land of rock:-:," and no designation could be more nppropriate. 
Stuny mount,ains occupy the whole of the country, from the frontiers of )Ionte- 
negro to thu"e of Greece, The only plain of an
 extent is that of 
(;utarj_ 
(Shkodra), to the south of the }Iontenegrin plateau, wbieh forms the natural fron- 
tier of Albania towards the north. The bottom of this depression is occupied by 
tbe Lake of Scutari; and the Drin, the only riwr of the Balkan peninsula which is 
na,'igable for a considerahle distance f;rom the sea, debouches upon it, The Drin 
is formed by the junction of the "
hite and the Black Drin, and in former times 
it only discharged a portion of its waters temporarily into the I30yana TIiwr, which 
drains the Lake of Scutari. But in H
.j
 it opened itself a ne\\ channel opposite to 
tbe village of )Iiet, about twenty miles abm'e its mouth, and since that time the 
g-reater volume of its waters flows in the direction of Scutari, frequently inundating 
the lower quarters of that to\\n, The marshy t.racts on the Lower Drin are 
dangerous to cross during the beat of sumnwr, and the fe"en; of the I3o)'<ll1a are 
the most dreaded along- the whole of that coa;;;t. 
)Iost of tbe southern ramifications of the Bosnian Alps are inhabited by 
Albanian,., but they are :-:eparated from their kinsmen in Albani3 propCl' by tbf' 
deep ,'alley of the Ih'in, a kind of cm/uJ! similar to those of the Rocky )Iount,ains, 
enclosed between precipitous walls several thousand feet in height, and hardly C\'cr 
trodden by the foot of a wanderer. The mountain systems of Bosnia and 
Uballia 
are only indirectly connected by a series of ranges and plateaux stretching from tbe 
mountain of Glieb in a south-easterly direct,ion a:-: far as the Skhar, or Heardns oî 
the ancients. Tbe crest of this latter runs at right angles to most of the ranges 
of 'Yestern Turkey, and although its culminating point is inferior in height to 
those of Slav Turkey, it. is tbe point of junction between the Balkan and the 


· The following are the prilleip ,I to" ns of the Gl-eek pro\ inees of Turkey, together" ith the number 
of their inhabitants ;- 


Addanople (Edirneh) 
S.doniki ,Salonica) 
Seres . 
L.trissa 
Rod(l
to 


11 0,000 
80,000 
30,000 
25,UOO 
20,000 


G-allipoli (Gplih()li\ 
Trikala (Tirhala) 
Dem"tika 
\' erria 
Ellos 


20.000 
11,000 
10,000 
10,0110 
í.uOO 
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mountain sy>:tems of TIosnia Imil Alhania. The 
khar is of grcat importance, 
too, in the hydrography of Turkey; for two great ri,-ers, the Bulgarian )[omva 
and tb(' Vardar, deRI'pnd from its flanks, one flowing to the Danube, the othpr 
to the Gulf of :-\aloniki. C'hamois and wild ""oats are '3till met with in the 
. 
 
I"khar, a" in the Pinelu" and Rhodope, und :\1. 'Viet mcntions an animal known 
to the )Iirdits as a lucrrval, which appears to be a specics of leopard. 
A mountain region, hardly 
,OOIl feet in elenltion, but exceedingly difficult of 
acccss, rises to the west of tbe Skbar, on the other side of the Rlack Drin: this 
is the citadel of ('"ppcr Albania, the country of the .Mirdits and Dukajins. 
Enormous masses of serpentine luwe erupted there through the chalk, the valleys 
are hemmed in by bold precipices, and the torrents rapidly run down the 
hollowed-out heds on the exterior slupes, As a rule, the direction of the tortuous 
ranges of this mountain country is the same as that of the southern spurs of 
thc Skhar. They gr,tdually decrease in beight, enclosing fine upland valleys, 
"here the waters are able to accumulate. The Lake of Okhrida, the largest sheet 
of water in Upper Alhania, has not inaptly heen likened to the Lake of Oeneva. 
Its waters are bluer even than those of its Swiss rival, and more transparent, and 
fish may be seen chasing eaph other at a depth of Rixty feet beneath its surface: 
hence its ancient Greek name of Lychniilos. The delightful little town of 
Okhrida and :Mount Pieria, with its old Roman castle, guard its shores, and the 
white houses of numerous villages peep out amongst the chestnut forests which 
COWl' the slopes of the surrounding hills. This lake is drained towards the 
north_ t.hrough the narrow valley of tbe Black Drin. If the st.atements of the 
inhabitants may be credited, the waters of the double basin of Lake Presba reach 
Lake Okhrida through subterranean channels. 
The isolat.ed peak of Tomor commands this lake region on the west. To the 
south of it commences the chain of the Pindus. locally known as Grammos. At 
first of moderate height, and crossed by numerous mountain roads affording easy 
oommunic
ltion het" een Albania and )Iacedonia, these mountains gradually 
increase in height as we proceed soutb, and exactly to the east of Yanina they 
form the mountain mass of )Ietzovo, with which tbe Pindus, properly so called, 
takes its rise. This mountain mass is inferior in altitude to the peaks of Bosnia or 
!\orthern ..Albania, but it is far more pieturø,que than eit.her, its slopes being 
00\ ered with forests of conifers and beech-trees, and the plains extending along its 
foot having a more southern aspect. )!ount Zygos, or Lachmon, whicb riscs in the 
centre of this mountain mass, does not afford a very extended panorama, but if we 
climb the cra e ,..,.\, I Jeaks of the PerÜ,tera- Yuna, or Smolika, near it, we are able to 
"'b. 
look at the same time upon the waters of t.he 
l':gc:m and Ionian Seas, and even 
the shore of Greece may be dcscried beyond the Gulf of 
\rta. 
A fUI1lOUS lake occupies the bottom of the limestone basin at the western foot 
of tbe mountain ma!'\s of .Metzo'o. This is the Lake of Yanina, and nowhere else 
throughout Epirus do we meet with an equal number of natural curiosities as on 
the sbores of this lake. Its depth is inconsiderahle, nowhere excceding forty feet, 
and it is fcd only by numerous springs rising at the foot of the rocks. There is no 
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vi8ible outlet; but ('ulonel Leake a8sures us that eacb of tbe two basins into wbich 
it is di,"ided is drained hya subterranean cbannel. The northern lake pours it,> 
waters into a 8ink, or mÙl/1om, and reappears towards the south-west as a 
con,..iùl'l'ablc riwr, whicb flows into the Ionian 
ea. This is the Tbyamis of the 
ancient!', our modern Kal:l1nas. Fartber to the soutb tbe ancient 
\.cbcron bursts 
from tbe rocks, and b:n'ing recei,ed tbe nauseou., waters of the equally famouR 
Cocytus, throws itself into the "bay of sweet waters," tbus called 011 account of 
tbe larg-e yolume of water discbarged into it by rivers. 
"'ben the waters of the southern and larger basin of Lake Yanina are low, there 
is but a single effluent, whicb plunges dowu into an abyss, and in doing so turns 
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the wheels of a mill. The Cyclopean ruins of tbe Pela"gic city of Rellas command 
this huge chasm with its roaring waters. The suhterranean ri, er reappears far to 
the south, and flows into the Gulf of 
\rta. But when the level of the lake is higb, 
four other sinks swallow up it:" superahundant waters, and conn'y them into 
tbe main cbannel, the direction of wbieb i., indicated by a few 
mall lakes. The 
important part. played in tbe mythology of ancient Grecl'e hy these subterranean 
effluent:", and particularly by the infern:ìl Acheron and tbe Coeytus, amply prm"cs 
the influence cÅerci"ed hy the PcIasgians upon the C'i,-ilisation of the TTeIIeIH's. 
The myths of the IIdlopians became tIle common property of all Greece, :nul 
9 
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there was no temple in all Rel1as more venerated than their sanctuary at Dodona, 
where the future might be foretold by listening to the rustlirlg of the leaves of 
sacred oaks. This sacred grove eÀi"Ít'd, probably, near one of the Cyclopean 
to\\ns so numerous in the country, if not on the shore of the lake itself. Some, 
erroneomh no douht, have lookcù for it near the castle inhabited in the beo-innin g 
. '" 
of this century by Ali Tepeleni, the terrible Pasha of Epirus, who boast cd of being 
a " lighted torch, devouring man." 
'rhe mountains of 
uli, to the west of the basin of Yanina, attain an altitude 
of 3,JOO feet, but the neighbouring hill" are of moderate height, though abrupt and 
difficult of access, and near the coast tl1<'Y sink down into small rocky promontories, 
scantily clothed with shrubs and overrun by jackals. Swamps abound near the 
shore, and during summer their miasmat.ic air spreads over the neighllOuring 
villageR. To the north of the swamps of Butrinto and of the channel of Corfu, 
and to the west of the isolated peak of Kumlusi, hO\\ever, the coast rises again, and 
the austere chain of the Chimæra Mala, or Acroceraunii, extends along it" It was 
dreaded by the ancients on account of its tempests, and the torrents which poured 
dO\\Il its sides. Squalls anù changes of wind are frequent near the "Tongue 
(Lingnetta) of Rocks," the most advanced promontory of this coast, at the entrance 
to the Adriatic Sea. These are the" infamuus rocks" referred to by the Roman 
poet, upon which Ulany a \'esseI suffered shipwreck. The channel which separates 
Turkey at that place from Italy has a width of only 4.j miles; it is less than luO 
fathoms in depth, and at some former period an isthmus may have united the two 
countries.- 
The 
hkipetars, or Albanians, are subdi\.idcd into two leading tribes or nations, 
the Tasks and the Gbeges, both of whom are no doubt descended from the ancient 
Pelasgians, but have in many placcs become mixed with Slavs, Bulgarians, and 
Humanians, and perbaps 8\.en with other nations; for whilst in some tribes we 
meet with the purest Hellenic types, there are uthers the members of which are 
repubi\ely ugly. The Gheges are the purest of thcir race, and they occupy, 
under various tribal names, the whole of Korthern Albania as far as the river 
Shkumbi. The territory of the Tasks extends from that river southward. The 
dialeets of these twü nations differ much, and it is not easy for an Acroceraunian 
to understand a 1Ilirdit or other .Albanian from the north. Gheges and 'ro,;ks 
detest each other. In the Turkish army they are kept separated for fear of their 
coming to blows, and, when an insurrection has to be suppres"cd amongst them, 
1;he Turki"h Government always a\"ails itself of these tribal jealousies, and is certain 
oÏ being served with the zeal and fury which hatred inspires. 
Up to the period of the migration of the barlnuians, the whole of 'Vestern 
Turkey, as far as the Danube, \\as held by Albanians. But they were then 
pushed back, and Albania was entirely occupied by 
enians and Bulgarians. 


. Altitudes in Albania:- 
f-ikhar 
Tornor . 
Zyg08 (Lachmol ) 
I:;molika. 


Feet. 
8.:100 
5,413 
5,500 
6,9ïO 


Kundnsi 
Acrocerannian Mountain 
Lake Okhrida 
L"ke of Y anina 


Feet. 
6,:.!i0 
6,700 
2,270 
l,iOO 
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The names of numerous locfllities throughout the country recall that period of 
ohscuratiun, during \\ hieh the name of an indigenous race WflS not even mentioned 
b
. the historian. nut when the Osmanli had broken the power of the Serb, the 
Alhanians again raised their heads, and ever since they have kept encroaching 
upon their Slav neighbours. In the north they have gradufllly descended into 
the valley of the Bulgarian )lorava, and one of their colonies has even penetrfltecl 
into independent ::;ervia. Like the waters of a ri"ing oeeml, they overwhelm 
the detached tracts of territory still occupied by Scrvians. This progress of tho 
Albanians is explained, to a great extent, by the voluntary expatriation of the 
S,'rvians. Thousands of them, headed by their patriarchs, fl&.l to If ungary, in 
order to eseflpe the dominion of the Turks. and the Albanians occupied the wastes 
they left behind. The Senians still hold their ground near Acroeeraunia, on the 
"hores of Lake 01.hrida, and in the hills looking down upon the fatflI plain of 
1\:oso\'o, where their ance,.;tors were massacred; but they gradually become 
Alhanians in Innguage, religion, and customs. They speak of themselves as 
Turks, as do the .Arnauts, and apply the name of Senian only to the Chris- 
tians dwelling beyond the frontier. On the other haud, many of the customs 
of the Gheges agree in a remarkable manner with those of their Slav neigh- 
llour>:, and this proves that there has taken place a thorough blending of the two 
races. 
nut whibt the Alhmians are gaining ground in the north, they arc Io>:ing it 
in the south. .A large portion of the inhabitants of Southern Albania, though 
undoubtedly of Pelasgic nrig-in, are Greek by languuge. Arta, Yanina, and Preve"a 
are Hellenized towns, aTIII only a few )Iohammedan families there still speak 
Albanian. Xearly the whole of the tract between the l'indus and the Adriatio 
coast ranges has bcclOme Cìreek as far as languflge goes, and throughout the 
mountain region extending \\c'-tward to the sea the inhaòitunt>: are" bilingual;" 
that is to say, they >:peak two language>:. The famous Suliotes, for instance, who 
talk To::;k within the bosom of their family, make use of Greek in their intercour;;e 
with strangers. "Thercver the two races come into contact, it is always the 
Albanian who takes the trouble to learn Greek. 
This influence of the Hellenes is all the more powerful as it meets with 
support amongst the Zinzares, known also as )Iacedo- \\T alakhs, "Limping" 
'Yalakhs, or Southern Rumanians, who arc met with throughout the country. 
These Zinzares are the kinsmen of the Rumanians of 'Yallachiu and Moldavia, and 
live in a compact body only on the two slopes of the Pindus, to the south and ea::;t 
of the Lake of Yanina. Like the Rumflnians of the V..tllube, they are most 
probaòly Latinised Uacians. They resemble the 'Yalakhs in features, character, 
and disposition, and speak a neo-Latin tongue much mixed with Greek, The 
Zinzarcs in the valleys of the Pindus are, for the most part, henlsmen, and wanùer 
away from their villages sometimes for months. Ûtbelos earry on trades, exhi- 
biting much manual skill and intelligence. Nearly all the brickluycrs of Turkey, 
those of the large towns excepted, are Zim:ares; and the same individual sometimes 
erects an entire house, doing in turn the work of architect, carpenter, joiller, 
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and locksmith. The Rumanians of the Pindus are like\\ ise estf'emed as cle\ er 
gold
miths. 
Their capacity for business is great, and the eommcrco of thc interior of 
Ff'urkey is almu"t entil'ely in their hands, as is that of tbe mmitime districts in 
tbose of the Greeks. The \\T alakhs of Metzovo are said to have stood furmerly 
undcr the dired protel.tion of the Porte, and every traveller, whether Mussulman 
or Christian, was bound to Ullsboe his borses before he left their territory, for fear 
" of his carrying away a clod of eartb which did not belong to him." Commcrcial 
houses conducted by 'Yalal,hs of the Pindus arc met with in every town of the 
Orient, and even at ''jenna one of the most influential banks has heen founded by 
one of thcm. Abroad thcy are generally taken for Greeks, and the wealthier 
amongst them scnd tbeir children to At.hens to be educated. Surrounded hy 
)J ussulmans, the Zinzarcs of the Pindus fcel the necessity of attaching themselves 
to some country through which thcy might obtain their freedum, and they hope 
for a union with Greece. It is only quite recently that they have learnt to louk 
upon the Rumanians of the Xorth and thc Italians as their kinsmen. They do 
not, boweyer, set much store upon their nationality. and baye no a"'pirat.ions as 
a distinct race, There can be no doubt that in thc course of agl's many of tbese 
)Iacedo- \Valakhs have become Hellcnized. Kearly all Thes'aly was inhabited 
l,y Zinzarps in the )Iiddle Ages, and By>>:antine authors speak of that country as 
"Great \Vallachia." \\Thether these Zinzares ha\"e emigrat.ed to Uumania, as 
some think, or have become assimilated with the Greeks, the fact remains that at 
the prescnt day they are not very numErOUS on the eastern slupes of the l'indus. 
Thousands of Rumanian families ha\"e settled in thc ()oast towns, at Adana, Derat, 
and Tirana, emhracing ::\Iohammedanism, but still retaining tlwir nat.iye idiom. 
If we exclude these Zinzarcs, the Greeks ot Epirus, the Seryian", and thc few 
Osmanli d\\ elling in the large towns, there remain only the semi-harbarous Gheges 
and Tosks, whuse social condition has hardly undergone any change in thc course 
of three thousand years. In their manners and mudC's of thought. these modern 

\lbanians are the true successors of the ancient l'elasgians, and many a scene that 
a traveller may witness amùngst them carries him br.ck to the days of the Odyssey. 
G. von Hahn, who bas mO'it thoroughly studied the Shkipctars, looks upon them 
as veritable Dorians, whose ancestors, led by the Ueraclidæ, burst forth from the 
forests of Epiru;; to <'onquer the Peloponnesus. They are as courageous, as war- 
like, as fond of dominion, and as clannish as were their ancestors. Their dress, 
liklc'wise, is nearlx the same, and the "hite tunic Cfi'8falldlt,) neatly fastened 
round the waist fairly represents the ancient cldaJl/!/8. The Gheges, like the 
Dorians of old, arc addicted to that mysterioas passion which the historians of 
antiquity have conf('unded, untortunately, with a nameless \'iee, and which links 
men to children hy a pure and ideal love, in which thc senses have no part, 
There is no modern people respccting wholl1 more astounding acts of bravery 
are recorded than uf the Albanians. In the fifÌl'l'nth n'lItur
' they had their 
S<,anderlwg, \\ 110, though the theatre of his glory was more eircull1sl'l'ihed than 
that. of his na1l1t'sal,p of )Iaccdonia, was hardly inferior to him in genius, and 
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certainly surpassed him in justness and goodness of heart. Or what nation has 
ever exceeded in courage thc 
uliote mountaineers, amongst whom not an aged 
Imlll, a woman, or a child \\ as fonnd to beg for mercy from Ali Pasha's executioner,s? 
The heroism of these Suliote wumen, who set fire to the ammunition wag
ol1s, and 
then hand in haml precipitatt'd themsch-es from the rocks, or sought death in the 
mountain torrents, chanting their own funeral song, will at all tillles stand forth 
in hi...tory as an astounding fact. 
This valonr. unfortunately, is assoeiated amongst many tribes with a fearful 
amount of sav
genl'Ss. Human life is held cheap amongst t.hese warlike popula- 
tions; blood calls for blood, amI victim for victim. They believe in vampires and 
phantoms, and occasionally an old man has been burnt alive, on suspicion of his 
being able to kill by the breath of his mouth. 
hl\-ery does not exist, but woman 
is held in a state of servitude; she is looked upon as an inferior being, ha, ing no 
riO'hts or mind of her own. fJustom raises a more formidahle barrier hetween the 
<> 
se),.,eS than do walls and locked doors elsewhere. A young girl is not permitted to 
spl'ak to a young man; such an act is looked upon as a crime, which her father or 
brother may feel called upon to punish by a deed of blood. The pdrent!! Bomf'times 
consult the wishes of their son when about to marry him, but ne, er those of their 
daughter. The latter is frequently affianced in her cradle, and, when twelve years 
of age, she is banded over to a young man on his presenting a wedding outfit and 
a sum of money fixed by custom, and a,'eraging t\\enty shillings. From that 
moment he becomes the absolute master of his bride, though not without first 
going through the farce of an ahduction, liS is custuma.'y amongst nearly all 
ancient nations. The poor woman, thus sold like a sla,-e, is bound to work for her 
husband_ 
he is his housekeeper as well as Lis labourer, and the national poets 
compare her to the .. ever-active shuttle," whilst the father of the family is 
likened to the" majl'stic ram marching at the head of the flock." Yet woman, 
scorned though she be, and brutalised by hea,-y work, ma
r traverse the whole 
country without fear of being insulted, and the life of an unfortunate who places 
himself under her protection is held sacred. 
Family ties are ,-ery powerful amongst the 
\lhanians. The father retains the 
rights of sovereign lord up to an adnmeed age, and as long as he livl's the 
earnings of his children and grandchildren are his own. Frequently this com- 
munism continues after his (If'ath, the eldest ",on taking his plaee, The loss of a 
memher of the family, and particularly of a young man, gi\'es rise to fearful 
lamentations amongst the women, who fi'equently ;;WOOII away, and e\ l'n lusl' their 
f;l'nseS, But the death of pl'rsons who ha\-e reaehed the natural limits of human 
life is hardly mournl'd at all. The descenflants of the same ancestor lle\-er lusp 
"ig-11t of their p u'ent I
e. They form clans, called plti.
 or pl/((/'((.
, \\ hicL are 
bound firmly together for purposes of defence or attack, or in the pursuit uf their 
common intere...ts. Brotherhood hy election is known among,..t the Albanians, as 
well as amongst the :-';en-ians and other ancient nations, and its tics are as strong 
as those of bluod. Y Ollng men desiruus of becoming hrothers bind t.hemselves by 
solemn 'o\\"s in thf' presl'nce of thcir Ünnilicb, and, having upencd a \ cin, they 
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drink each other'" blood. The need of these family bonds is felt so strongly in 
Albania, that )'oung people brought up together frequently remain united during 
the remainder of their livps, forming a regular eOllununit.y, having its days of 
meetings, its festivals, and a common pursc. 
1
ut in "pite of these family associations and ('Ians, in spite of the enthusi::l!-tic 
love which the 
\lbanian hears his native land, there exists no political cohesion 
amongst the various trihes. The physical conditions of thc country, no less than 
an unhappy p'lssion for war, have scattered their forces, and rendered them 
unable, consequently, to maintain their independence. The religious animosities 
between )lussulman and Christian, Greek and Roman Catholic, have contributed 
to the like result. 
It is genera1ly supposed tbat tIle majority of the Albanians are )1ohammcdans. 
'Vhen the Turks became ma"ters of the eountrv the most valiant amonD'st them 
. 0 
fled to Italy, and the greater part of the tribes tbat remained behind were compelled 
to embrace Islamism. )Iany of the chiefs, moreover, turned 
lussulmans, in order 
that they might continue their life of brigandage, on prctence of carrying on a 
holy war. This accounts for the fact of the aristocracy of the country being for 
the most part )lohammedan, and in pJsses"ion of the land. The Christian peasant 
who tills it is nomim.lly a free man, but ill reality he is at the mercy of his lord, 
who keeps him at tbe point of starvation. These Albanian )1 ussulmans, however, 
are fanatic warriors rather tban religious zealots, and many of their ceremonies, 
partieulal'ly those eonnceted with their native land, differ in nothing from those 
of their Christian compatriots. They have been eOllverted, but not conv;nced, and 
cynieally they say of themselves that their" sword is wherever their faith is," 
In many districts the 4'onycrsion has been nominal only, and zealous Christians 
have continued to conduct rheir worship in secret. l\Iany Mohammedans of this 
class returned to the faith of their fathers as soon as the toler,tllcc of Government 
pcrmitted them to do so. As to the warlike mountain clans, the )lirdits, Suliotes, 
and Acroeeraunians, they had no need to bend to the will of the Turks, flUd 
remained Greek or Roman Christians. The boundary between Ctheges and Tosks 
coincides approximately "ith the houndary between these two denominations, 
the Roman Catholics living to the north of the Sbkumbi, the orthodox Greeks to 
the south of the ri,er. The Ho1lenes and Zinzares in Southern Albania are 
orthodox Greeks, The hatred between these two denominations of Christians is 
intense, and this is the principal rea:,;on why the Albanians have not succeeded in 
rcgaining their inrlepemlcnce, as have the Servians. 
:-;outhern .Albania and Epirus had feudal institutions up to the close of last 
century. The chiefs of the clans and the semi-independent Turkish pashas livcd 
in stl'Ong castles perched upon the rocks, from which they descended from time 
to time, followed by bands of servitors. ",Yar existed in pl'rmanence, and property 
changed hands continuously, according to the fortunes of the sword. Ali the 
Tl'rrible, of Yanina, put a stop to this state of affairs. lIe reduced high and 
low to the :<ame level of senitl1de, and the ecntral (to\-erllment now wields the 
power formerly exerciseù b)" lorùs Imd heads of families, 
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If we would ber-ome acquflinted with a social condition reealling the )liddle 
Arres, we must goo amongst the independcnt tribes of :Xorthern Albania. On 
cros"ing the )Iatis \\ e at once perceive a clmng-e. Eyery one g-oe8 armed; 
shppberds and labourers eany a carbine on the shoulder; and even women and 
children place a pistol in tbeir belts. :Families, clan8, and trihes have a military 
organization, and at a moment's notice are ready to take the field. 
\ sheep 
mis"ing in a flock, an insult offered in the heat of pal'sion, may lead to war. X ot 
long since tbe "Montenegrin was the most frequent disturber of tbe peace, for, shut 
up in his sterile mountains, he was often ohliged to turn brigand in order to 
sustflin life, and laid under contribution the fields of his neighbours. The Turks 
have at all times nourished this hatred between 
\lbanians and 3Iontf'l1egrins. 
They recompense the warlike sen-ices of the tribes of the hordeI' clans by 
eÁempting them from taxation, and allowing them to govern themseh-es according 
to their 0\\ n laws. Let these immunities be touched, and they will make common 
cause with their hereditary foes of the Rlaek )IOllntains. 
The 3Iirdits are typical of the indepcndent tribes of Xorthern .Albania. They 
inhabit the high yalleys to the south of the gorge of the Dr'in, and, though 
bardly numbering l
,OOO sou},.;, they exercise, in con8equence of their wflrlike 
yalour, a most important influence in all ""
 estcrn Turkey. Their country is 
aeee,,",sible only through tbree difficult detiles, and they hold command of the roads 
which the Turkish troop" must follow wben operating against the )Iontenegrins, 
The 
ublime Porte, well aware how difficult it would be to subdue the"e redoubt- 
able mountaineers, has endeavoured to attach them, showering honours upon them, 
and granting tbem the most complete self-government. The )lirdits, on their 
side, though Christians, have at all times fought mo,.;t valiantly in the ranks of tbe 
Turkish army, in Greece and the )101'ea, as well as against their fellow-Christians 
of 3Iontenegro. They are formed into tbree .. hanners" of the mountains and 
two of the plains, and in time of \\ ar are joined by the fiye banners of Le>>h, 
or Ale",,,,io, The banner of the renowned clan of Orosh takes precedence of all 
others. 
The country of the 31inlits is governed by an oligflrehy, of which tbe I}rinee 
or Pasha of Orosh is the hereditarJ' head. His po\\er, however, is merely 
nominal, for in reality the country is governed by a cOllIlcil eunsist,iIlg of the 
elders (recchial'di) of the villages, the delegates of the hanners, and the heads of 
clans. The proceedings of this council are regulated by ancient traditions. 
"
i\"Cs are taken by force from the enemy, for the members of the five banners 
look upon each other as relati,-es, and the 3Iohammedan girls in the lowland 
villages look forward with little fear to tbeir being carried off by 3Iirdit warriors. 
The l'Cl/(f
lf(( is exercised in an inexorable manner, and blood cries for blood. A 
violation of hospitfllity is punisbed with death. The adulteress is buried beneath 
a heap of stones, and her nearest relative is bound to deliver the head of her 
accomplice to the injured husband. It need hardly be said tbat education is at 
a wry low ebb amonp-st these savages. There are no scbooh, and in lRGO hardly 
fiftJ' Christians of the )!irùit country and of the ùistrict of Lesh were able to 
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read. Agriculture, nevertheless, is in a relatively admnceù state, The valleys of 
the sterile mountains are cultÜatf'd with a certain amount of care, and they 
produce finer crops than do the fertile plains, inhabited by an inùoleut population. 
By a strange contrast, these direct descendants of the ancient l'elasgians, to 
whom we are indebted for the beginning of civili"ation in Europe, still nnmber 
amongst the most savage populations of our continf'ut. Hut they, too, must yield 
in time to the influence of their surroundings. Lntil recently the Epirotes and 
southern Shkipetars left their country only in order to lead the easy but degrading 
life of mercenaries. In the last century the young men of 
\croceraunia sold 
themseh'es to the King of Xaples, to be embodicd in his regiment of "Royal 
}'Iacedonians;" and even in our own days not only :Mohammedans, but also Christian 
Tosks, enter the service of pashas and beys. These men, known as Arnauts, may 
be met with in the 
ost remote parts of the empire-in Armenia, at Bagdad, and 
in Arabia. On the expiration of their tcrm of service, the majority of tllC'se 
veterans retire to estates granted them by Government, and this accounts for 
the large number of Arnaut villages met with in all parts of the cmpire. 
But wars are less frequent now, the life of a mercenary offers fewer ad, antages, 
and increasing numbers of Albanians leave their country annually in order to gain 
a living abroad by honest lahour. Like the Swiss of t.he canton of Grisons, many 
Hhkipetars descend from th
ir mountains at the commenecment of winter in order 
to work for wages in the plains. .Most of these return to their mountain homes in 
spring, enrichl,d by their earnings; but there are others who remain abroad for 
years, or who never return. The adHmtages of a di, isiun of labour appear to be well 
understood by the",c mountaineers of Epirus and Southern Albania, and each moun- 
tain valley is noted for the exercise of some special craft. One valley send" forth 
butchers, another bakers, a third gardeners. A village near Argyrokastro supplies 
Constantinople \\ ith most of its well-sinkers. The district of Zagori, perhaps the 
home of the ancient Asckpimls, sends its doctors, or rather "bone-setters," into 
every town of Turkey. :Many of these emigrants, when they hceume wealt.hy, 
return to their native land, where they Luil<l themseh-es tim' houses in the mid"t 
of sterile mountains, and these take tllf' places of the old seigneurial towers, which 
were erected only for purposes of defence. 
The Albanians are thus being carried along by a general mo, ement of progress, 
v.nd if once they enter into the common life of Eurupe, \\ e may expect them to play 
a prominent part, for they po",,,,ess a penctrating mind and much strength of 
character. The Albanians enjoy the advantage of having rear1y access to the sea, 
l"lt hitherto they have derived only small benefit from it, not only owing to the 
disturbed state of the country and the abscnce of roads, but aho because of the 
alluyial depo...its formed by the rivers and the malaria of the mar>ihes. Still, 
making every allowance for these disadvantage,"" they hardly account for the 
almost entire absence of maritime enterpri'ie. Une would scarcely fancy these 
Epirotes and Gheges to be of the f'amp race as those IIydriote corsairs who launched 
whole fleets upon the waters of the 
\r('hipclago at the time of the war for Hellenic 
independence, aud "ho still maintain the foremo",t place among",t the mariners of 
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Greece. The ports of Albania-.Antivari, Porto Medua (one of t1e I"afe;:t on the 
.Adriatic), Durazzo, 
\xlona, Parga (lost in a forest of citron-trees), ftnd even strong 
Prevesa, surrounded by more than a hundred thuusand oli,.e-trees-can buast hut 
of a trifling commerce, and two-thirds of that are carried on in .Austrian ve!'sels 
f'I'Olll Trieste, "Tith the cxception of the Acroceraunians and the inhahitants of 
Dulcigno, which is the port of 
cutari, no )Iohammedan 
\Jbanian ventures upon 
the sea, not even as a fisherman. In spite of the fertility of the soil, there are 
hal'dly any articlLs to e'\.port. The miIll'S of the country are unexplored, agricul- 
ture is in a most backward state, and in Epirus hardly any industry is kno'Hl 
excppt the rearing of shpep and goats. 
At the time of the Romans these countries were equally forsakm. There was 
one magnificent city, Nicopolis, built by 
\ugustus on a promontory to the lIorth 
of the modern Prcvesa to eommeml'rate his victory at Actium. The only other 
town of importance was Dyrrhachium, called Durazzo by the Italians. It formed 
the terminus of the "ia Egnatia, which traversed the whole of the Balkan penin- 
sula from west to east, and constituted tho great highway between Italy and the 
Orient. A\lona may aspire one day to take the place of ancient Dyrrhachium, 
Its geographical position is superior to that of Durazzo, for it is nearer to Italy, 
and its dcep and secure harbour enjoys the shelter of the island of Suseno and of 
the Linguett,! of Acroceraunia. 
In the meantime all the commerce of the country is concentrated in 
cutari 
and Yanina, and in some othcr towns of the intcrior. The most considerable 
amongst the latter are Prisrend, at the foot of the f'khar, whose nobles boast of 
their magnificent dre!'ses and fine weapon.;;; Ipek (Pech), Pri
htin,l, Jakovitza 
(Yakova), in the north-eastern portion of the country, and on roads "hieh lead 
from l\LlCedonia into Bosnia. Nearer the coast are Tirana, Herat, and Elb,H
an, 
the ancient Albanon, whose nallle l'ecaUs that of the cntire country. Gyorcha 
(:S:oritza), to the south of the Lake of Okhrida, is likewise a place of much trade, 
thanks to its position on a road joining the .Adriatic to the 
"Egpan f-;pa. Scutari 
and Yanma occupy sites at the foot of the mountains, who",e natural advantages 
could not fail to attract a numerous population. Yanina, the capital of Epirus, is 
the more picturesque of these two cities. It is situated on the shore of a fine 
lake, opposite the somewhat heavy masses of the Pindus, but in sight of the 
mountains of Greece, which are of a "luminous grey, glittering like a tissue of 
silk." At the time of .Ali Pasha, Yaninn became the capital of an empire, and its 
population then exceeded tbat of f'cutari. But the latter has now regained its 
pre-emmence. It is admirably situated, and the roads from the Hanube and the 

Egean, from the Lower Drin and the ..Adriatic, convergc upon it. I"cutari, or 
Shkodra, is the first oripntal city which a travdler coming from Italy meets 
with, and the first impression made by its nUlllerous gardens enclosed Ly high 
wall
, its deserted streets and irregular buildin!!8, is slifTieientl V curious, 1,011 ,r 

 . 0 
after he has entprpr! the town, the traveller wiU remain uncertain as to its 
whereabouts. nut let him climh h
 the summit of the limestone roek surmounted 
by the old Venetian castle of Hosapha, and the most magnificent p,IllOl'ama wilJ 
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unfold itself before his eyes. The domes of F:cutari, its twenty n.inarets, the 
emerald verdure of the plain, the surrounding amphitheatre of fantastically shaped 
mountains, the winding waters of the Boyana and Drin, and the placid surface of 
the lake glittering in the sun-these all comhine to produce a spectacle of rare 
magnificence, The sea alone is wanting to render this picture perfect, but, though 
ncar, it is not within sight.- 


V.-THE ILT.YR1\
 ALPS, Bos
J.\, A
D HERZEGOYlNA, 


Ros,"L\, in the north-western corner of Turkpy, is the Switzerland of the 
European Orient, but it is a Switzerland whose mountains do not reach the 
zone of perennial snow and ice. In many resppcts the mountain ranges of Bosnia, 
and of its southern province, the Herzegovina, resemble those of the Jura. The.", 
too, (Ire composed principal1y of limestone, and rise in parallel ridges, surmounted 
here and there by sharp crests. Like the successive ridges of the Jura, they are 
of unequal height, and, taken as a whole, assume the appearance of a plateau 
traversed by parallel furrows, and gently sloping in one direction. The most 
elt.'vated chain of Northprn Rmmia is that which separates it from the coast of 
Dalmatia, and the less elevated ridges running parallel with it gradually decrease 
in height towards the north-east, in the direction of the plains of the Save. 
Rocks not belonging to the Jurassic system, such as crystalline slates, dolo- 
mitps, tertiary deposits, and serpentine, are met with in various localities, and 
impart some variety to the orographical features of Bosnia. Several crater-shaped 
depressions in the east and south-east separate the mountains of Bosnia from the 
mountain masses of Scnia. The most remarkable amongst these plains is that 
of Novibazar, into which numerous torrents discharge themselves, and which 
commands roads diverging III various directions. This is the RtraÍl'gieal key of 
the country, and is destined on this account to bpcomp an important railway 
junction. 
N early (Ill the mountain ranges which pass from Camiola and ..Austrian Croatia 
into Bosnia increase in hcight as we advancc toward
 the centre of the peninsula. 
The bIt-ached pyramid of the Durmitor, close to the northern frontier of 
l\Iontenegro, attains an cll'vation of nearly 8,000 feet, and the plateau surrounding 
it is eut up by deep cavities, some of which, like the troughs of the IIerzpgovina, 
open out in one direction, whils.t ot.hers arl' completely shut in by declivities. The 
Prokletya, or "cursed" mountain, still farther to the south-east, rises to a height 
ewn more considerable, and constitutes one of the most formidable mountain 
ma""es of all Turkey, A huge clepression occupies its ('{'ntre, the bottom of which 
i.. covcred by the Lake of l'bva. Evcn in summpr patches of snow may be sccn 
on some of the mountains which surround this abyss. But :Mount Rom, the 


. Population of the principal cities of Albania :-Prisrend. 3;';,000 ; Scutari (f:;hkodra), 35,000 ; Yanina, 
25,000; .Jakovitza (\ ako,'a), 17,000; Ippk (p('r.h). 16,000; Elbasan, 12,000; Berat, 11,0UO; Pri:;htilla, 
11,000; Tirana, 10,000; Koritza, 10,000; Arg)Tokastro, 8,000; Pre,'esa, 7,000 Dulcigno, 7,Ou\J; 
Durazzo, 5,000. 
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hi,,'hest of all never retains its ca p of snow during- the whole of the year, for it 
ö ' ,,-,. 
melts away hefore the hot African winds to which it is expm;ed. 1Iount I\:om 
may possiùly turn out to be the culminating point of the T:alkan peninsula. It is 
certainh' one of the hio.hest summits, and its double peak, rising abO\e the plateau 
. '" 
of 1Iontenegro, is descried from afar by the mariner navigating the Adriatic. It 
has been ascended by sC\eral travellers, for its slopes are gentle.- 
The ri\ers of Bosnia, like those of the Jura, flow between paralkl mountain 
ranges towanls the north-east, along- the furrows traced out for them by nature. 
But these calcarcous mountain ramparts of Bosnia, like those of the Jura, are 
broken up by narrow gorges, or (:11/8(:8, through which the pel,t up waters find 
a way from furrow to furrow. Instead of taking a serpentine course, as do most 
rivers flowing through a plain, thesc rivers of Bosnia change from valley to valley 
by abrupt bends. Gentle and furious in turns, they gradually reach the lower 
regions, and are finally swallowed up by the 
ave. Only one river, the Karenta, 
finds its way into the Adriatic; all others, in accordance" ith the general slopc of 
the country, flow in the direetion of the Danube. The"e river valley!", with their 
sudden turnings, would be available as natural roads for reaching the plateau, if 
most of the gorges were not exeeedingly difficult of access; and until regular roads 
have been constructed, as in the cluses of the Jura, travellers are obliged to scale 
steep heights in order to pass from valley to valley. It is this want of practicable 
roads which renders military operations in Bosnia so difficult and perilous. 
Great armies h3\ e at all times remained to the east of the mountain ma""es 
referred to, passing from the valley of the Yardar into that of the l\Iorava, whose 
springs almost intermingle their waters. In that locality we meet with the 
bed of an ancient lake, through which flows the Sitnitza, one of the upppr 
tributaries of the Spnian :Moram: this is the plain of Kosovo, the" field of black 
birds," which reminds all southern Slavs of painful events. It was there the 
power of the Servians succumbed in 1389, and, if we may credit ancient heroic 
songs, more than 100,000 men perished in a single day, Five hundred years have 
passed away since this great di
aster, but the Slavs have never ceased to hope for 
a day of vengeance, and they look forward to the time when on this very field 
they may reconquer the independence they have lost. 
The similarity between the mountains of Bosnia and of the Jura is rendered 
complete ùy the eÀistence of grottoes, sink-holes, and subterranean rivers, Sink- 
holes from GO to 100 feet in diameter, and shaped like funnels, are met with 
in many localities. Several rivers appear suddenly at the foot of a hill, and, 
after flowing on for a few miles, disappear again beneath 80me portal in the rocks. 
The table-land of the Herzegovina especially abounds in phenomena of this kind. 
The ground there is pierced by "sinks," or pOiIO/'.
, which swallow up the water 
derived from precipitation. "Blind vallcys" and" troughs" present everywhere 
the traces of currents of water and of temporary lakes, and after heavy rains the 
subterranean basins sometimes rise to the surface, and a river then flows for 
a time along the valley. As a rule, however, the inhabitants are compelled to 


. Altitudes :-:\Iount Kom, 9,350 fl'ct; Mount Durmitor, 8,860 feet; Glieb, õ,7ïõ feet. 
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collect tlH' water th<,y require in cisterns, or to fetch it from long distances. 
Ebc\\ here the hydrog-raphy of the country is suùject to annual changes. Lakes 
which st.ill figure upon our maps are drained through subterranean passages only 
recently opened; othel' lakes are formed in conscquence of some passage, which 
formerly carried off the surfil(:e water, having become choked with alluvium. 
1'0 marl' C'nrious rÌ\"er probably exists in the world than the Trebinishtitza, in the 
"
estern ITerzego\-ina. It appears and disappears many times. One of its branclH's, 
flowing' at one time on the surface, at. others underground, crosses the pl.tÏns of 
Kotesi, in turns a parched champaign couutr)" or a lake ahounding in fish, and 


Fig. 3i.-SUßTEßR'l.XF.AX BEDS OF THE AFFLUE'l/TS OF THE NARESTA. 
Scale 1 : 1,92.),000. 
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enters the Narenta, Other branches pass beneath the mountains, and gnsh out 
Ileal' the shores of the 
\.driatic. One of the most famous of these springs is that 
of Ombra, which pours its waters into the Day of Gravosa, to the north of 
na
usa. 
,,"There the rocks finish and thl' trees [Jppcar, there begins BOi'nla." 
o "aid 
the Dalmatian;; formerly. But many parts of Bo;;nia have now lost their clothing 
of wrdure. The table-lands of the IIerzq,:-ovina and )lontenegro, no less than 
Iblmatia, have heen despoiled of their forests, but Busnia proper still remains a 
country of woods. Nearly one-half its area is cm'ereel with forests. In the 
valleys trees have almost di"appeared, for the peasant is allowed to \Vidd his axe 
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without hindrance, but in the virgin forests of the mountains trees still abound. 
The principal trees of Europe are met with in these magnificent woods: walnut- 
trees, chestnut-trees, limes, maples, oaks, beeches, ash-trces, birches, pine..., fir
, 
[Jud larches. Austrian "peculators, unfortunately, a\ail thelll
clws of the roacls 
which begin to open up the interior of the country to dcya"tate these forests, 
which ought to be prescrwd with the greatest care, The song of birds is hut 
rarely heud in these sombre" oods, but wild animals abound in them. They 
shelter bears, wild boars, and deer, and the number of wolves is so large that their 
skins form one of the most important article
 of Busnian eummerce. Taken as a 
"hole, Bosnia ranks among the most fertile countries of Europe, and few regions 
surpass it in the beauty of its rural scenery. In some parts of the country, and 
particularly near the San
, large herds of hogs, almost wild, roam through the 
oak forests. Hence the epithet of "country of hogs" which the Turks have 
derisi\ely gi\'en to Bosnia. 
"-ith the exceptiun of the Jews, the gipsies, and the few Osmanli official;!, 
soldicrs, and mcrchants in the prin
ipal tOWilS, the entire population of the country 
is of f-\lav race. The inhahitant" of Kraina, near the Austrian frontier, call 
themselves Cl'Oats, but they scarcely differ from the Bosnian Senians and 
Haitzes of ancient Ras.:ia, now kno" n as the sandjak of Xo\'ibazar. On the 
classical soil of Rascia orif!'inated most of those cherished pieslIIas, or popular 
songs, in \\ hich the Southern Sla\.s ha\'e deposited their national traditions. The 
Herzegoyinians, in some respect.s, differ fl'Om their no
nian kinsmen. They are 
the descendunts of immigrants who came from the hanks of the VistuIa in the 

evcnth century. Like their neigh hours the 
lontenegrins, they are more voluble 
in theIr speech than the :::)ervians proper, and make use of numerous peculi,.r 
turns of e
pl'es::;iull and a few words of Italian whi..:h have glided into their 
language. 
Although most of the Bosnians are of the same race, they are divided by 
religious animo"ities, and these account for their state of political servitude. 
\.t 
the first glance it may cause surprisß that the :-\Ia\"s of Bosnia should not have 
succeeded in throwing off the Turkish yoke, like their kinsmen of Servia. Their 
country is more remote from the capital, and far Ie:,,, accessihle than :-;enia. A 
conquering army coming from the south has not only to force numerous defiles, 
but has to contend, too, witb the climate, which is far more severe than that of 
the remainder of the Balkan penimula. But, in spite of these great natural 
advantages from a defensive point of view, ever)" revolt has hitherto failed 
lamentably. 'Ye need not seek far for the cause of this: C'hristian and )Ioham- 
medan Bosnians are at enmity, and the C'hristians them"elws are split up into 
Greeks, "ho are led by their pOP/w, and Hornans, who follow hlindly their 
Franciscan priests. In their di\'ided 
tate t.hey fall an easy prey to their 
oppressors, and Ben itude ha
 dcgrarled their character. 
The )Iu"sulman" of no"nia call themsehes Turks, but they arc SIan n('\-er- 
thcless, like their Christian compatriots, and, like them, speak Sen ian "ith a large 
admixture of Turkish words. They are the desl'endant" of the nobles who, in 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, emhracpd r"lami>1m in order to save their 
feudal privileges. They also number among.;;t thcir ranks the descenrlants of 
brigands, who changed their rpligion in order to be ahle to continue their trade 
without fear of punishment. This apostacy gaw to the lords even greater power 
OWl' their wretched dependants than they had formed.'- po!,sess('cl. The hatrerl of 
caste was augmented by religious animosity, and they soon surpas>1ed in fanatiei"m 
the :Mohammedan Turks, and reò.ucpd the Chri"tian pea"antry to a condition of 
veritable slawry. A wild pcar-tree is still pointed out near one of the gatps of 
I-iarayevo, upon which the notables occasionally su
peIHkd some unfortunate raya 
for their amU>1ement. 'Yhether beys or spahis, these )Iohammedan Bo
nians are 
the most retrograde element of old Turkey, and on several occasions, as in 18.31, 
they ",,"en ro<;e up in rebellion in order to maintain intact their ancient feudal 
pri,"ileges. 
araye'-o, as a )Iussuhnan city, stood unrler the special protection of 
the Sultan's mother, and possessed most extravagant privileges, which converted 
it into a state in the state mure hostile to Chri::;tianity than the E\ublime Porte 
itself. 
Even III our own days the Bosnian ::\Iussulmans possess far more than thpir 
proper share of the land. The country is divided into !3palliliks, or )Iussulman fiefs, 
which are transmitted, in accordance with the custom of the Slavs, indivisibly to 
all the members of the family. The latter chuo>:se the mU>:st aged or most 
valorous of their members as their heud, The Christian pea
ants are compelled to 
work for these 
I ussullllan communities; and, although no longer serfs, they are 
called upon to bear the chief burden of taxation and of other expenses. It is 
natural, under these circumst.mces, that the Christians of Bosnia should shun 
agriculture in order to devote themseh-e
 to trude, and nearly the whole of the 
commerce is in the hands of the Chri"tian8 of the Herzegovina and of their 
co-religionists frum Sla,-onian 
\ustria. The 
pani!o.h Jews furm communities in 
the principal towns, where they carryon thcir usual commercial pursuits and 
money-lending on tangihle securities. They stiU talk Spanish amongst themselves, 
and never mentiun without emution the nallle of the country which scnt them into 
exile. 
The number of 
Iussulmans hardly exceeds one-tllird of the total population of 
Bosnia, and they are said to remain stationary, or even to diminish, whilst the 
more fecunù Christians increase in numbers.- 
For the rest, the Bosnians, in spite of the diffprenecs in tneir religious belief
 
possess the same natural gifts as their 8el'yian kinsmen, and, whate'"er destinies 
may be in store for them, they will in the end rise to the same level of intelli- 
gence. They are frank and bospitable, brave in battle, industrious, thrifty, of a 
poetical turn, fast as friends, and true as lovers. The marital ties [\re respected, 


. According to Blau (18i2), B0snia, including the HpTz"g-ovin" and R.lscia, h,ls 1,150,000 inhabitants, 
compTising 590,OUO Greek C"lholics, 164,000 Homan Catholics, 3ï8,UOO lIlussuimans, 12,3UU gipsies, and 
5,iOO .Jews. The same author stiLtes the population fUT 11'5510 have amounted to 893,384 souls, inclwling 
286,000 Musslllm,ms. A('cording to an English Consular It..port (18i3), thp population is l,otH,162, 
including 461,048111ussulmans; and accurJing to Professor Yakshity, 1,35i,984 BUuls, including 4i4,000 
Mussulmans. 
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and even the l\Ius;;nlmans reject the polygamy permitted Ly the Koran. In the 
JIcrzego,"ina the women enjoy mueh liberty, and in many villages there are e\en 
Lack doors to the houses, in order that they may Le able to gossip with their neigh- 
Lours without going into the street. In Xorthern Bosnia, huwever, the ::\Iu;;;;ulman 
women are wrapped up closely in white linen sheets, and are hardly able to see 
a few steps before them. But, in spite of these guod qualities, there exists an 
amount of barbarity, ignorance, super4ition, and fanaticism, amongst Christians 
and ::\Iohammedans alike, which is truly astounding. Incessant wars, tyranny on 
the one side, and servitude on the other, ha,-e brutalised their manners. The want 
of roads, the extensive forests, and the precipitous mountains have placed them 
beyond the reach of civilising influences. There are hardly any schools, and the few 
monasteries which supply their places are of little use, for the monks themselves 
are steeped in ignorance, and their pupils at most. learn to chant a few hymns. 
Besides this, the immense consumption of slilJorit:a undermines the health of 
the people and demoralises them, and it has been estimated that e,'ery Bosnian- 
man, woman, or child-drinks annually no less th..tn thirty-fùur pints of this 
detestable plum-brandy, 
It may be matter for surprise that bustling towns should exist in so rude a 
country, but the natural resources of Bo;;nia are so great that a certain amount of 
local trade was sure to spring up, Isolated as they f'.re, the Bosnians are thrown 
upon their own resources. They grind their own flour, manufacture their arms, 
stuffs, and iron implements, and the exchange of these commodities has given 
rise to commerce in the cities mo
t favourably situated as entrepôts, the 
principal amongst which are Sarayevo, or Busna Serai, and Travnik, the ancient 
capital of the country, picturesquely situated at the fuot of an ancient castle. 
Danyaluka, which is connected with Austria by a railway, hIs some trade with 
Croatia; TuzIa e"tracts salt from its abundant hrine springs; Zmrnik, which 
guards the frontier of 
en'ia, al"o carries on some trade with that country; Kovi- 
bazar has commercial relations with Albania; ::\10star and Trebinye import a few 
articles from Dalmatia. The populations of these towns have not, however, been 
solcly attracted by trade and industry, for the insecurity of the country has also 
contributed to that result. There is no part of Europe, the neighbouring Albania 
and the polar regions of Scandinavia and Russia excepted, which is so rarely 
visited by strangers, and this isolation will only e('ase when the proposed inter- 
national raihmJ" shall ha'"e joined it to Saloniki and Cunstantinople.- 


Yr.-DeLG -\RIA, 


TIlE centre platpau of Turkey is still amongst the least-known countries of 
the Ballan peninsula, although it is intersected by the great highways which 
connect Thracia with Bosnia, and llacedonia with the Danube. This plateau, 


. Principal towns of Bosnia :-Sarayevo, õO,ûOO inhAbitants; Banyalnka, 18,000 inhabitants. 
Zvornik, 14,000 inhs.bitants; Travnik, 12,000 inh"bit,mtR; Xovib.lzar, 9,000 inhabitants; Trebin)"e: 
9,000 inhabilantl!; 
Io8tar, 9,000 inhabitdnts; Tuzla, ï,OOO illhabit,lflt... 
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known to the ancients as "{'pper )[æsia, consists of a vast granitic table-land, rising 
to an average beight of :.!,OOO feet. Its surface is diver
ified by se\'eral plal/illa s , 
or mountain chains, of small r<'lati\"e height, and by domes of trachyte, the 
remains of ancient volcanoes. Itf; numerous depres"ions were formerly filled with 
water, and the contours of the ancient lakes can still be traced. They have 
been gradually filled up by alluvium, or drained by rivers. The most remarkable 
amongst these ancient lacu
trine basins are now represented by the fertile plains 
of Nish, Sofia, and lkhtiman, 
The superb syenitic and porphyritic mountain group of Yitosh forms the 


Fig. :!S.-::\IoD/T YITOSH A:'<D ITS E:'<VlRONS. 
AccorJing to F. van floch"tetter. Scale 1: 1,055,000. 
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eastern bastion of the Mæsian plateau. Immediately to the east of it the deep 
valley of the lsker pierces the whole of the Balkan Mountains, and, crossing the 
plain of Sofia, takes its course in the dircct.ion of the Danube. The upper vallpy 
of this river and the plain mentioned form the true geographical centre of 
European TurI
ey. From Sofia diverge some of the most important roads of the 
pcnin"ula., one leading through the valley of the hker to the Lower Danube, anothcr 
along the )[orava valley into Sen'ia, a third by WflY of the Maritza into Thracia, 
aond a fourth down the Struma into Maccd(mia. It is said that. Constantine the 
Great, struck hy t.hese important natural adnntages of Sofia, then called Sardica, 
thought of ma1.ing it the capital of his cmpire. 
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The Turks apply the name of Balkans to all the mountain ranges of the 
peninsula, but geographers rpstrict that tenn to tbe IT:enms of the ancients, This 
mountain rampart beg-ins to the east of the basin of Sofia. It does not form a 
regular cbain, but rather an clemted terrace sloping down gently in the direction 
of the Danube, wbilst tow.1rds tbe south it presents an abrupt I>lope, it appearing 
almost as if the plateau on that side bad su<lrlenly sunk to a lower level. The 
Ilalkan consequently presents the appearance of a ch:tin only when looked at 
from the south. But its contours e'"en tbere are only slightl.," undulating; tbere 
are neitber abrupt projections nor rocky pyramids, and tbe prevailing ebaracter is 
that of long-strctcherl mount1Ïn ridgps. Tbe porphyritic mountain group of 
(,hatal, whicb rises to the south of the principal ebain, constitutes tbe only 
exception to tbis gentleness of contour. Thougb inferior in hcip-ht to tbe summits 
of tbe Balkan, its steep precipices, slashed crests, and chaotic rock masses strike 
the beholder, amI the cOlltrast between this mass of erupted rock and the gentle 
slopes of the calcareous hills whicb surround it is ycry great. 
The uniformity of tbe nortbern slopes of tbe Balkan is such that, in many 
places, a traveller is ahle to reaeb the crest \\ithout ha,"ing come in sight of 
mountains. ,rhen tbe wood;: have disappeared from the Balkan, these undulating 
slopes will be deprived of their grcatest cbarm ; hut, as long as the forests ornament 
them as now, the country will remain one of tlIP most deligbtful in Turkey. Run- 
ning stre:lm" flow through eaeb valley, bordered by pastures as brilliantly green 
as are tho<:e of tbe Alps; tbe villages are built in the sbade of beeeh-treps and 
oaks; and nature everywhere wears a smiling aspect. But the plains which extend 
to the Danube are barren, and sometimes not a single tree is visihle. The 
inhabitants, deprived of woorl, are d"pendent upon cow-dung dried in the sun 
for their fuel, and they dig for themseh-es holes in tbe ground, where they seck 
protection from tbe cold of winter, 
The core of the Balkan, between tbe basin of Sofia :md tbat. ofSlivno, consists of 
granite, but tbe terrapes wbich descend towards tbe Danube present every geological 
formation, from the metamorpbic to tbe most recent rocks. The cretaceous formation 
oCf'upies the largest arpa in Bulgaria, and tbe rivers ri
ing in the mountains, in 
traversing it, form picturesque valleys and defiles. Ancient fortresses defend each 
of tbese yalleys, and tbe towns have been built where they debouch upon the 
plain. Tirnova, the ancient capital of tbe tsars of Bulgaria, is tbe most remark- 
able of tbese old bulwarks of defence. The Yantra, on debouching there from the 
mountains, winds about curiously; steep cliffs form an amphitheatre, in the centre 
of wbich rise two precipitous isolated rocks, crowned formerly by walls amI towers. 
The houses of the town are built on the slopes, and its suhurbs extend along the 
foot of the cliffs. 
A singular paralleli;:m ba<: been noticed on the northern slopes of Balkan, The 
elf" ated mountain saddles, ere"Ìs of secol\(J..ry chains, geological formations, the 
faulls wbich give rise to tbe meandering of the rivers, and even the D.mube itself, 
all follow the samp direction, from wcst to east. .As a consequence, eacb of the 
pal'3llc1 '.al\e'y
 descending from the Balkans offers similar features; the pOpllla- 
10 
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tion is distri1mted in the same manner; and the towns occupy analogous positions. 
Tbe valley of the Lom offers tbe only exception to tbe rule, for its direction is 
towards tbe nortb-west. It deboucbes upon the Danube at Rustchuk, and its 
green orcbards and gardens are bemmed in by dazzling wbite cliffs of chalk nsmg 
to a beight of about IOU feet. 
Tbe symmetry would be almost. complete in 
 orthern Turkey if it were not. 
for tbe dct.ached arid bills of tbe l>obruja, wbich force the Danube to make a wide 
détour to t.be nort h. Itising in the low and swampy delta of the Danube, tbese hills 
appear to be n
ucb higher than tbey are. In reality they do not. exceed 1,6.)0 feet. 
in height. It is possible tbat during some very remote geological epocb the 
Danube took its course to the soutb of tbese bills, tbrougb the depression which 
bas been utilised for the const.ruction of t.be first Turkish railway. Trajan, who 
feared that. t.he Goths migbt obtain a footing in this remot.e corner of tbe Roman 
empire, const.ructed one of tbose lines of fort.ificat.ions here which are known 
throughout t.he countries of the I
ower Danube as Trajan's "TaUs. Remains of 
walls, ditebes, and forts may still be traced along the banks of the marshes, and on 
tbe beights commanding tbem. '[bis country of tbe Dobruja is the "savage 
byperborean region" where Ovid, exiled from Rome, wept for the splendours 
of tbe capital. The port of Tomi, the place of his banishment., is tbe modern 
Kustenje. 
To tbe north of tbe Gulf of nurgas, which is tbe westernmost extrpmity of tbe 
Black Sca, rise the fine porphyry mountains whicb terminate in tbe superb Cape of 
Emineh, They are sometimes describcd as an eastern prolongation of the Balkan, 
but erroneously, for t.be ancient lacu"t.rine basin of Karnabat, now traversed by a 
railway, separates t.hem from the systcm of the Hæmus. The granitic plateaux and 
mountains of Tunja and St.ranja, which command the wide pla;n of Tbracia on tbe 
nort.h, are likewise separate mountain ranges. The Southern Balkan is, in reality, 
without ramifications or spurs, exccpt. in tbe west, where tbe mountains of 
Ikhtiman and of t\amakov, so rich in iron ore and tbennal springs, and otber 
transverse chains, connect it witb the mountain m'tSS of tbe Hhodope. The upper 
basin of tbe 
raritza River, enclosed between tbe Balkan and tbe Rbodope, has the 
shape of an elongated triangle, wbose apex, directed towards the plain of Sofia, 
indicates thc point of junction betwecn the two systems. The whole of tbis 
triangular dcpression, with its lateral ramifications, was formerly occupied by 
lakes, now conwrted into bottom-lands of marvellous fertIlity. The passes near 
the apcx of this triangle arc naturaUy points of the highest i'<tratcgical and com- 
mercial importance. Througb one of tbem, still markcd 11Y ancient fortific,ttions, 
and known as Trajan's Gate, passed the old Roman bighway, and tbere, too, the 
railway now in course of construction wiU cross the summit between tbe two slopes 
of tbe pcninsula. This is the true "gatcway of Constantinople," and from 
tbe most remote times nations bave fougbt for its possession. The numerOù8 
tumuli scattered over the neighbouring plains bear witness to many a Lloody 
struggle. 
The spurs of the Rhodope intcrmingle with tbose of the Balkan, and tbe lowest 
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pass which separates the two still ('''{reeds :3,000 feet in elevation. The Hilo Dagb, 
the most ele,"ated mountain mass of the Rhodope, boldly rises at its northern 
extremity, and, to use the expression of Barth, forms the shoulder-blade of junc- 
tion. Its height is !1,.:>RO feet. It rises far beyond the region of fOl'l'sts, and its 
jagged summits, pyramids, and platforllls contrast strikingly with the rounded 
outlines of the Balkan. But the lower heights, sllrrounded by this imposing 
amphitheatre of grand summits, are covered with vegetation. Forf'sts of pine8, 
larches, and beech-trees, the haunts of bears and chamois, alternate with clumps of 
trees and cultivated fields, and the villages in the valleys are surrounded by 
meadows, vineyards, and oaks. Picturesque cupolas of numerous monasteries 
peep out amongst the verdure: to their existence the mountain owes its Turkish 
name of Despoto Dagh. i.e. "mountain of the parsons." The Hilo Dag-h, likewise 
famous on account of its monasterie8, has altogether the aspect of the Swiss Alps. 
The moist winds of the )Ieditcrranean convey to it much snow in winter and 
spring, but in summer the clouds discharge only torrents of rain, and the snow 
rapidly disappears from the flanks of the mountains. These sudden rain-storms 
are amongst the most remarkable spectacles to be witnessed. In the forenoon the 
mist which hides the tops of the mountains grows dense by degrees, and heavy 
copper-coloured clouds collect on the slopes. About three in the afternoon the 
rain begins to pour flown, the clouds grow visibly smaller, first one, then another 
summit is seen through a rent in the watery vapours, until at last the air hag 
become purified, awl the mountains are lit up in the sunset. 
To the south of the Hilo Dagh rises the mountain mass of Perim, hardly 
inferior to it in height. This is the Orbelos of the ancient Greeks, and the rings 
to which Noah made fa3
 his ark when the waters subsided after the deluge are 
still shown there, an:l en'n 
Illssulman pilgrims pay their devotions at this 
venerated spot_ It is the lust high summit of the Rhodope. The mountains to 
the south rapidly decrease in elevation, though the granitic formation to which 
they belong is f>pread over a vast extent of country from the plains oi Thracia to 
Albania. The extent of the hilly region connected with the Rhodope is still 
further increased by numerous groups pf extinct volcanoes, which have poured 
forth vast sheets of trachytic lava. The rivers which flow from the central plateau 
of Turkey into the Ægean Sea have cut for themseh-es deep passages through these 
granites ancl lanls, the most famous amongst which is the" Iron Gate" of the 
Vardar, or Demir Kapu, which fonnedy figured on our maps of Turkey as a large 
town. 
The aspect of the crystalline mountain masses to the west of the Vardar is 
altogether of an Alpine charact.er, for the peaks not only atta
n a high elevation, 
but snow remains upon them during the greater p(,rtion of t.he year. The 
Gornichova, 01' Xije, to the north of Thessaly, rises to a height of 6,5UO feet; and 
the Peristcri, whose triple summit and snow-clad shoulders have been likened tn 
the spread-out wings of a bird. and which rises cluse to the city of Bitolia, or 
!Ionastir, is more elevated still. The mountains of ancient D.trdania enclose 
extensive circular or elliptical pbillS, and the most remarkable amongst these, 
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namely, that of )[on'lstir, has been compared by Grisehlch, the geologist, to one of 
those huge crater lakes which the telescope has revealed to us on the surface 
of the moon. In most of thcse plains we meet with Rwamps or small lakes, 
the only remains of the sheets of water which at one time covered them. 
The most e
tensi\-e of tl1P",e lakes is that of Ostrovo. The Lake of Kastoria 
resembles the filled-up crater of a volcano. In its centre rises a limestone 
hill joined to the shore by an isthmus, upon which is built a picturesque Greek 
town. 
According to Yiquesnel and IIochstetter, traces of glaciers do not exist in 
any of these ancient lacu",tI"ine basins, or on the flanks of the mountains. It is 
certainly remarkable that whilst, other European mountains-as, for instance, the 
Vosges and the mountains of Anvergne-have passed through a glacial epoch, the 
far more ele,-at.ed Peristeri, Rilo Dag-h, and Balkan, under ahout the same latitude 
as the Pyrenees, should never ha"e had their valleys fillcd by moving rivers 
of ice.- 
All the large ri,'ers of European Turkey belong to the Bulgar
an regions of 
the Balkan or IImn1l
s. In Bosnia there are merely small parallel rivers flowing to 
the Save; Alhania has only turbulent torrents forcing their way through wild 
gorgcs, like .the Drin; but the l\Iaritza, the Rtrymon or Karasu, the Vardar, and 
the Inje Kar:1su, which descend from the southern flanks of the Balkans, or 
originate in the crystallino mountain masses of the Rhodope, are large rivers, 
which bear comparison with the tranquil streams of "
estern Europe. As yet we 
know but little ahout their mode of action. The ,olurne of water discharged by 
them has never been measured, and they are hardly made use of for purposes of 
navigation or irrigation. They all traverse ancient lake basins, which they have 
filled up gradually with alll1vium, and converted into fertile plains. This work of 
tilling up still goes on in the lower portions of these fluvial valleys, where 
extensive marshes, and even gradually shrinking lakes, alJOum1. One of these 
lakes, the Takhino, through which the f'trymon flows before it enters the ..LEg-can 
Hea, is said to be the Prasias of Herodotus, and its aquatic villagps were no doulJt 
similar to the pile dwellings discovered in nearly all the lakes of Central 
Europe. 
The n,muhe, to the north of the Dohrujfl, performs an amount of geological 
work, in compari!'on with which that of the )laritza, the Rtrymon, and Yardm' 
sinks into insignificance. That mighty river annually conveys to the Black Sea 
a volume of water far in excess of that which is carried down tIlt' ri,-ers of all 
France, and the solids which it holrl;; in suspension are sufficient to cover an area 
of ten square miles to a depth of nine feet., This enormous mal's of Rand and clay 
is annually depo:<ited in the swamps and on the banks of tbe delta, and tile slow 
but steady growth of tbe latter is thus sufficiently explained. Eycn the ancients 


. Altitudes in Bulgaria, Rccording to TToch,tptter. Vi<]upsnel, nnué, B..rth, and others :-Vit(\sh, 
1',080 feet; Balkan, me..n height, .5,60!l feet; Chat aI, 3,ßOO feet; hills of thp f)nhruj,\, 1,6.10 Icct; 
Trajan's Gale, 2,625 fpet; p",s of Dlllmitza, 3,560 feet; Wlo n.\gh, !J,,"00 feet; P. rim n..gll, i.8.5 f('pt; 
nornicho\a, or 
ije, ß,5GO f.,,-I; Perisleri, i,jOO feet; basin of Rufin, l,nO fect; b.,.il1 of )lul1l1slir, I,S20 
feet; Lake ol U81ro\'0, 1,1;80 teet; L..kc of K,\stol"ill, 2,0':;0 feet. 
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anticipated a time wben the Black Sea would be converted into a shallow pond 
aboulldiuO' in sand-banks, and it Illn"t, therefore, afford some consolation to our 
ö . 
mariners to he told that six million years must. pas,; before the allm ium carried 
down the river will fill the whole of the B1<Lck Sea. 
The larg-c t.riangular pttin which the Danube has conquercd from the sea has 
not yet fully emerged from the waters. Lakes, and the remains of ancient ba)"s, 
half-ohliterated branches of t.he Danuhe, and the e,'er-changing' beds of ri, ulets, 
have converted this delta into a domain, half land, half sea. )Iore elevated tract
, 
con"olidate<.l I))' the attack of the waves, rise here and there above the melancholy 
mire and reeds, and Lear a dense wgetation of oaks, olives, and beeches. "ïllows 


Fig. 39.-THE DELTA OF TIIB DANl"BB. 
Seale 1 : 1..';00,000. 
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fringe !llOf't of the branches of the river which take their winding eour;;.e through 
the delta. Twenty years ago the Danube had si\. mouths; it has now onl,v 
three. 
After the Crimean war the 'Yestern powers determined that the Kilia IJranch, 
which conveys to the Black Sea more than half the volume of the Danube, should 
thenceforth form the boundary between Rumania and Turkey. The Sultan thu
 
possesses not only the whole of the clelta, which has an area of about 4,()(}O square 
miles, but also the only month of the ri,"er which makes the posse!'"ion of that 
territ<JrY of any valut' to him. The mouth of the Kilia is closed by a bar of sand, 
which docs not even permit slllall ,-essels to enter it. 
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The southern mouth, that of KhidriUis, or St. George, is likewise inaccessihle. 
Tbe centre branch, that of tbe 
ulina, which bas served the purposes of commerce 
from time immemorial, can alone be entered by vessels. l
ut even tbis channel 
would n9t be practicable, in tht' case of lurge vessel
, if our engineers bad 
not improved its facilities of aCceSs. Formerly the deptb of water on tbe bar 
bardly exceeded a fatbom during April, June, and July; and even at times of 
flood was at most t\\ 0 or three fathoms. But by building convergent jetties, 
wbich guide the waters of the river into the deep sea, the depth of water has 
been increased to tbe extent of ten feet, and vessels drawing twenty feet can 
enter. BuEna is now one of tbe most important commerciallJorts of Europe, and 
a highly prized barbour of refuge on tbe .Black Sea, whicb is so much dreaded by 
mariners on account of its squalls. 'Ve are indebted for this great public "ork 
to an international commission, wbich enjoys almost :sovereign rights over the 
Danube as high up as IS'lkcha.- 
The Bulgarians inhabit tbe country to the south of the Danube as far as the 
"lopes of :\Iount }'indus, excepting only certain detached territories in the occu- 
pation of Turks, 'Yallachians, Zinzares, or Gre()ks, In the :\liddlc Ages their 


Fig. 40.-f'OYPARATIVB DISCHARGE OF THE 1\IOt'THS OF THE ÐAN1:HE. 
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kingdom was even more extensive, for it. included the wbole of .Albania, and had 
Okhrida for its capital. 
Tbe origin of tbe Bulgarians bas been a theme of frequent discussion. The 
Bulgarians of tbe Byzantines, wbo laid waste the plains of Thracia about the 
close of tbe fifth century, and whose name became a term of opprobrium, probably 
were a e grian race, like tbe Huns, and "poke a languuge akin to that of the 
S:lInoyeds. The name of these savage conquerors is sometimes derived from the 
Volga, on the banks of wbich they formerly dwelt; but tbeir manners and 
appearance bave undergone a singular change, and notbing now indicates their 
ongm. Originally TuranÜms, tht.y have been converted into 
lavs, like their 
neighbours tbe Servians and Russians. 
This rapid conversion of tbe Bulgarians into 
la,.s is one of the most remark- 
a1l1e ethnological phenomena of the Middle Ages. Ewn in tbe nintb century the 
BuJgarians bad adopted the Scn+ ' n langunge, and soon aftprwards they cca.sed 
to speak tboir own. Their idiom is less poli
hed tJlan that of the Servians, and, 
posðessing no literature, has Dot become fixed, The purest Bulgarian, it is said, 
may be beard in the district of Ralofer, to tbe soutb of tIle Balkan. The gradual 
transformation of tbe Bulgarians into Slavs is ascribed by some autbor" to the 
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prodigious facility for imitation possessed by that people; but it is simpler to 
as
ume that, in course of time, the conquering Bulgarians and the conqucred 
:-ien-ians became amalgamated, and that, whilst the former gave a name to the 
new nation, the latter contrihuted their language, their manners, and physical 
features. Thus much is certain, that the inhabitants of Bulgaria must now be 
looked upon as members of the S1avonian family of nations. Together with the 
Servians, Croats, and Herzegovinians, they are the most numerous people of 
European Turkey; and, if the succession to the dominion of the Turks is to be 
decidc(l by mnnbel's alone, it belongs to the Serm-Bulgarians, and not to the 
Grceks. 
The Bulgarians, as a rule, are not so t111 as their neighbours the. Scrvians; 
they are squat, strongly built, "ith a large head on broad shoulders. Lejean, 
himself a Breton, and others, consider that they bear a striking resemblance to 
the peasants of Brittany. In se\"eral districts, and notahly in the environs of 
Philippopoli, they shave the head, a tuft of hair alone excepted, which they 
cultivate and dress into a tail as carefully as t.he Chinese. Greeks and 'Vallachians 
ridicule them, and many proverbial expressions refer to their want of intelligence 
and polish. This ridicule, however, they hardly desene. Less vivacious than 
the 'Vallachian, or less supple than the Greek, the Bulgarian is certainly not 
deficient in intelligence. But bondage has borne heavily upon him; and in the 
south, where he is oppressed by the Turk and fleeced by the Greek, he looks 
unhappy and sad; but in the plains of the north and the secluded mountain 
villages, where he has been exp",.,ed to less suffering, he is jovial, fond of 
plensure, fluent of speech, and quick at repartee. The inhabitants of the northern 
slopes of the Balkan, perhaps owing to a greater infusion of Servian blood, are 
better-looking, too, than other Bulgarians, and dress in better taste. A still 
finer race of men are the Pomaki", in the high valleys of the Hhodope, to the 
south of Philippopoli. Their speech is Bulgarian, but in no other respect do 
they resemble their compatriots. They are a fine race of men, with auburn 
hair, full of energy, find of a poetical temperanwnt. 'Ve almost feel tempted 
to look upon them as th
 lineal desr'l'ndants of the anf'ient Thracians, especially 
if it should turn out to be true that in their songs thev celebrate Orpheus, the 
di \"ine musician. 
The Bulgarians, and especially those of the plains, are a peaceable people. 
recalling in no respect the fierce hordes who devastated the Byzantine empire. 
They are not warlike, like their neighbours the Servians, and do not keep alive 
in their national poetry the memory of former struggles. Their songs relate to 
the e\-ents of en>ry-day life, or to the sufferings of the oppressed; and the" gentle 
:aptiell," as the representative of authority, is one of the characters most 
ft'equently represented in them. The average Bulgarian is a quiet, hard-working 
peasant, a good husband and father; he is fond of h(\me comforts, and practiscs 
en>ry domestic \ irtue. K early all the agricultural produce exported from Turkey 
results from the labour of Bulgarian husbandmen. It is they who have converted 
certain portions of the plain to the south of the Danube into huge fields of 
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maIze and corn, rivalling those of Rumania. It IS they, likewise, who, at 
Eski-Za'ara, at the south of the TIalkan, produce the best silk and the best 
wheat in all Turkey, from which latter alone the bread and cakes placed upon the 
Sult.an's table arc prepared. Uther Bulgarians have converted the noble plain 
of Kezanlik, at the foot of the Balkan, into the finest agricultural district of 
Turkey, the town itself being surrounded by magnificent walnut-trees and by 
rosa rips, which furnish the famous attar of roses, constituting so important an 
article of commerce throughout the East. Amongst the Bulgarians between 
Pirot and Turnov (Tirnova), on the northern slope of the Balkan, there eÁist 
flourishing manufactures. Each village there is noted for a particular branch oi 
industry. Knives are made at one, metal ornamcnts at another, earthenware at 
a third, stuffs or carpets elsewhere; and even common workmen exhibit much 
manual dexterity and purity of taste. An equally remarkable spirit of enterprise 
is manifested amongst the Bulgarians and Zinzares of the dist,rict of Bitolia, or 
::\Ionastir. The town itself, as well as Kur:;hova, Florina, and others in its 
vicinity, are manufacturing centres. 
The Bulgarians, peaceable, patipnt, and industrious as they are, are beginnmg 
to grow tired of the subjection in which they are held. They certainly do not as 
yet dream of a national rising, for the isolated re\'olts which have taken place 
amongst them were confined to a few mountaineers, or brought about by young 
men whom a residence in Scrvia or Rumania had imlmed with an enthusiasm 
for liberty. But though doeile su
iects still, the Bulgarians begin to raise 
their heads. They hm-e Iparnt to luok ujJon each other as members of the same 
nation, and are organizing themselves for the defence of theIr nationality. The 
first step in this direction was taken on a question of religion. "'hen the Turks 
conquered the country a certain number amongst them turned )Iohaml1ledan to 
e:;cape oppression; but though thcy visit the mosques, they nevertheless still 
cling to the faith of their forefathers, VeIlPrate the same springs, and ]JUt their 
trust in the same talismans. A fcw joined the Rúman Church, but a great 
majority remained Greek Catholics. Greek monks and priests, not long since, 
enjoyed the greatest influence, for during centuries of oppression t1wy had 
uphcld the ancient faith. Their presence vaguely recallcd the times of inde- 
pendence, and their churches wem the only sanctuaries open to the persecutcd 
peasant. But the Bulgarians, in the end, grew discontented with a priesthood 
who did not evcn take the trouble to acquire the language of its congregations, and 
openly sought to subject thcm to an alien nation like the Greeks. Kothing 
was further from their tboughts than a religious schism. They merely desired 
to withdraw from the authority of the Patriarch of Con:;tantinople, and to found 
a National Church of their own, as had been done by the Servians, and even by 
the Grecks of the new Hellenic kingdom. The Vatican of Constantinople 
protested, the Turkish Government proveù anything but favourable to this 
movement of emancipation, but in the end the Greek prie;,ts were forced to 
retire-precipitately in some instances-and the new Xational Church was 
established. 
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Tllis pacific revolution, though directed again,>t the Grt'eks, cannot fail to 
influence the relations between Bulgarians and Turks. The former have 
combined, for the first time since many centurip", for the accomplishment of a 
common national object, amI this reawakening of a feeling of nationality cannot 
but prO\-e detrimental to the rule of the ()smallli. The latter are not ,-cry 
numerous in the country district" of 'Vestern Bulgaria, where they are met 
\\ it.h chiefly in the to\\ ns, and particularly in those which are of strategical 
importance. Eastern Bulg-aria, however, is for the most part peopled by Turks, 
or at all en>nts by Bulgarians who htn-e adopted the language, dress, manners, 
and modes of thought of their conquerors. K 0 Chri"tian monastery exists in this 
stronghold of Turkish power, though there are several 
Iohammedan places of 
pilgrimage held in high repute for their sanctity. 
The Greeks, next to the Turks, are the most important element of the 
population of Bulgaria. They are not ,-ery numcrous to the north of the Balkan, 
where their influence hardly exceeds that of the Germans and Armenians esta- 
blished in the ton-ns. To the south of the Balkan, though not numerous relatively, 
they are much more widely distributed. One or two Grceks are met with in 
evcry villag-e, carrying on trade or exercising some handicraft. They make 
themselves indispensable to the locality, their advice is sought for by all, and they 
impart their own spirit to the whole of tbe population. "-here two or three of 
these Greeks meet they at onl"'e constitute themselves into a sort of community, 
and throughout the country they form a kind of masonic brotherhood. Their 
influence is thus far greater than could be e"pected from their numbers. There 
are a few important. GrC'ek coloniC's amongst the Bulgarians, as at Philippopoli and 
Ba7arjik, and in a valley oi the Rhodope they occupy the populous town of 
Stanimako, to the exclusion of Turks and Bulgarians. The ruins of ancient 
building-s, as well as the dialect of the inhabitants, which contains over two 
hundred Greek words not known to modern Greck, prove that Stanimako has 
existed as a Greek town for upwards of twenty centuries, and )1. Dumont thinks 
tLat it is one of the old colonies of Eubæa. 
The initiatory p:lrt played by the Gl'eeh in 
outhern Bulgaria is played 
in the north by the Rumanians. The right bank of the D..tIlUbe, from Cher- 
nanxla to the Black Sea, is for the mo,,;t part inhabitcd by "-allachians, who 
are gradually gaining upon the Turks. Other colonists are attracted by 
the fertility of the plains at the northern foot of the Balkan. The Bulgarians 
are careful cultimtors of the soil themselves, but the Rumanians never- 
theless gain a footing amongst them, as they do wi th t he 
ervians, the 
)Iagyars, and the Germans. They are more active and intelligent than the 
Bulgarians, their families are more numerous, and ill the course of a genera- 
tion they generally succeed in .. Rumanising" a ,illage in which they have 
settled. 
Bulgarians and Turks, Greek" and \\Tallachians, isolated colonies of Senians 
and Albanians, communities of 
\rmenians and of 
pallish Jcws, colonies of 
Zin/arcs and wandering tribes of )lohammedan Tsigani, have converted the 
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countries of the Balkan into a veritable ethnological chaos; but the confusion is 
greater still in the small district of Dobruja, between the Lower Danube and the 
TIlack Sea. Tn addition to the rnces enumerated, we there meet with N ol!:Ü 
Tartars, who are of purer blood than their kinsmen the Osmnnli, and exhibit the 
Asiatic type in greater purity. Although they cultimte the soÌl, they have not 
altogether abandoned their nomad habits, for they wander with their herds over 
hill and dale. They are grJVerned by an hereditary khan, as at the time when they 
dwelt in tent.s. 
After the Crimean war several thousand N ogai Tartars, compromised by the 
aid which they had rendered the .Allies, joined their compatriots in the Dobruja. 
On the other hand, about 10,00 0 Bulgarians, terrified at the approach of 
these much-maligned immigrants, fled the Dobruja, and soug-ht an asylum in 
Russia, where they were assigned the lands abandoned by the Crimean Tartars. 
This exchange proyed disastrous to both nations, for sickness and grief carried off 
mnny victims, :More deplorable still was the lot of the (jircassinns and other 
Caucai"ian tribes, who, to the number of 400,000, sought it refuge in Turkey in 
IHG4. It was by no lIleans easy to provide accommodation for so large a höst. 
The pnsha intrusted with the installation of these immigrants sent many of them 
to 'Vestern Bulgaria, in the vain hope that they would cut off all contact 
between Servians and Bulgarians. The rayas were compelled to surrender to 
them their best lands, to build houses for them, and to supply them with cattle 
and seed-corn. This hospitable reception, compul:sory though it was, would have 
enabled these immigrants to start in their adopted country with a fi.\Ïr chance of 
success, had they but deigned to work, This, however, they declined, Hunger, 
sickness, and a climate very different from that of their mountains, caused them 
to perish in thousands, and in less than a year about one-third of these refugees 
had perished. Young girls and children were sold to procul'e brend, and this 
infamous traffic became a source of wealth to certain pnshas. The harems 
became filled with young Cireassians, who were a drug in the market at t.hat 
time, and the human merchandise not. saleable at. Constantinople was exported 
to Syria and Egypt. 1'hese Cireassians, after thus suffering from sickness lInd 
thpir own improvident laziness, have now accommodated t.hemselves to the 
conditions of their new homes. Though of the same religion as the Osmanli, they 
readily assimilate with the Bulgarians among:-;t whom they dwell, and adopt their 
language. 
Other refugees, more kindly treated by fate, have found an asylum in the 
Dobruja. They are Rus:sian Cossacks, Ruthenians, and :\Iui"eovites of tbe " uld 
:Faith," who left their steppes towards the close of last century in order to escape 
persecution. The radisha, more tolprant. than the Christian Empress of Russia, 
generously reepived them, and granted them land in various parts of his 
dominions. The Russian colonies in the Dobruja nnd in the delta of the Danube 
have prosperpd, and one of their settlements on the t;t. Georg-e's branch of the 
river is known as the "Cossacks' Paradise." :Most of these Russians are 
engaged in the sturgeon fishery nnd the preparation of caviare. Tbey have 
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pro\Oed grateful for the ho"pitality extended to them, and have always fought 
valiantly in defence of their adopted country. They retain thcir national 
dloess, their language, and their religion, aIHI do not mix with the surrounding 
populations. 
In addition to the abow, we meet in the Dobruja with colonies of Germans, 
.-\.rabs, and Poles, and, in the new POl't of the Sulin11, with representatives of 
lllany nations of Europe and .Asia. 


There are few countries where the great international high-roads are as plainly 
traced by nature as in Bulgaria. The first of these roads is formed by the 
Danube. The Turkish to\\ ns along its banks- Viddin, ShishtO\a, Rllstchuk, and 
Silistria-are taking an increasing share in European commerce. This highway 
is continued along the shores of the Black Sea, where there are several commercial 
harbours, the most important being Burgas, a great grain port. This natural 
highway, however, has become too circuitous for purposes of commerce. A railway 
bas therefore been built across the isthmus of the Dobruja, from Chernavoda to 
Kustenje, and a second line connects RUi"tehuk, on the Danube, with Yarna, on the 
Black Sea, the latter line crossing the whole of Ear.;tern Bulgaria, and touching 
the towns of Razgrad and Shumna. A third line, now in course of construction, 
will ero:ss the Balkans by a depression to the south of Shumna, and traversing the 
plain in which the towns of Yamboly and .Adrianople are built, will connect the 
Lower Danube with the Ægean Sea. A third route, still farther to the \\est, 
passes Turnov, or Tirnom-the ancient capital of the tsars of Bulgaria-Kezanlik, 
and Eski-Za'ara. 
These railways, already opened for traffic or approaching completion, certainly 
6
lorten the journey betwcen 'Vestern Europe and Constantinople; but it is 
proposed now to avoid the circuitous navigation of the Lower Danube altogether, 
by joining the railway system of Europe to that of Turkey. Oue of these pl'O- 
posed railways will pass through Bosnia, and down the valley of the Vardar to 
Saloniki; another will follow the ancient Roman road, which connected Pannonia 
"ith ByzDntium, and which was paved in the sixteenth century as far as Bl'lgrad. 
The principal cities along this great highway are :r\lsh, on a tributary of the 
l\Iorava, close to the frontier of Sen ia; Sotia, the ancient 
ardi('a, on the Isker, 
a tributary of the Danube; Bazarj ik, or "the mdrket;" and the fine town of 
Philippopoli, with its triple mountain commanding the passage of the )Iaritza. 
These towns, on the completion of the railway, cannot fail to become of grcat com- 
mercial importance. .-\. bideous monument near 
î"h will, perhap:s, be pointed out 
to tourists attracted thither on the opening of the railway. It was erected to remind 
future generations of a deed of " glory." This trophy of Kele-kalesi consists of a 
tower built of the skulls of Sen-ians, who, rather than fall ali,-e into the hands of 
their enemies, blew thems:èh-es up together with the redoubt \\ hich they defended. 
.-\. governor of 
lsh, more humane than his predecessors, desired to remove this 
abominable piece of masonry, which no raya passes without a shudder, but 
)Iussulman fanaticism forbadc it. 
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The influence of commerce cannot fail to modify largely t.he manners and 
customs of a nation as supple and pliable as are the Bulg-arians. 'Yar has 
brutali,ed the Albanians, and slavery degraded the Bulgarians. In the towns, 
more particular'l)', they ha\-e sunk very low. The in"ults heaped upon t.hpm by 
J\[ussulmans, and the eontemptu<Jus manner in which they were treated, remlered 
them abject and despicable in thcir own cyes. Demoralised by sen-it.ude and 
misery, given up to the mercJ- of their rich compatriots, t.he cllOr1J((ji,
, or " gi,-ers 
of soup," they became shameless and 10w-milJ(led helots. The Bulgarian women, 
in the towns more particularly, presented a sp
f'tacle of the most shameful 
corruption, and their want of modesty, their coarseness, and ignorance fully 
justified the contempt in which they were held by their 
lohamll1edan sisters. 
Eyen as regards education the Turks were in advance of them: not long ago their 
schools relatively were more numerous, and the instruction given in them was of a 
superior order. Christian villages, moreover, were never so clean or pleasant as 
those of the Turks. 
But, whatc\er may have been the cnse in the past., things have aJreac1y begun 
to mend. The Turks, as a boùy, may still be the superiors of the Bulgarians, as 
regards probity and a re
pect. for truth, but they work l('s8, and become 
impoverished by degrees, In the country the land gradually passes int.o the 
hands of the ray as, in the towns the latt.er monopolize n('arly all the trade. The 
Bulgarians, mOl'eover, have learnt to appreciate the implH'tance of erlucation ; 
they have founded schools and colleges, have set up print.ing pre><sc8, and send 
their young men to be educated at. the universities of Europe. The young 
Bulgarians in the mixed collegf's of C(\nstantinople im-ariahly make the IIlO,.;f, 
satisfactory progress in their studies, This re\-i val of learning is a most hopeful 
sign of vitnlity. If persevered in, the Bulgarian race, which has been dead, as it 
were, for so many centuries, may again play its part in the world's history. The 
atrocities of which Bulgaria has recently been the scene may retard this regene- 
ration, but they certainly cannot stop it.- 


. The following are the principal towns of Blllga.ia, with the number of their inhabit.mts:- 


Shllmna (Shllmla) 
RU
l('hllk 
Philippopoli (Felibe) 
Bitolia (lIlonastir) 
f:koplie (USkllb) , 
Kalkalldelen 

ofia . 
Vidin . 
Silistria 
Shishtova 
Varon 
Eski-Za'ara 


60,000 
60,000 
40.000 
40,000 
28,000 
22,000 
20,000 
2U,000 
20.000 
20,000 
20,000 
18, UOO 


Bazarjik 
Kish 
Veleze (Koprili) 
Razgr.ld 
Tllrnov (Tirnova) 
Sliven (Slivno) 
Prilip . 
Kezanlik 
Stanimako 
Florina 
Klilsho,-a 
Su1ina. 


18,000 
16,000 
1.5,000 
1;),000 
12.000 
12,OUO 
12,000 
lU,OOO 
10,000 
10,000 
9,eoo 
6,000 
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VII.--PRESF.:-;T POSITIO
 A'\'D PROSPErI'S OF TITRh.EY. 


THE prophecies re
pecting the "sick man" have not yet been fulfilled, and his 
heritage di\ ided amongst the surrounding powers. To a great extent he is 
indehted for this continued existence to the jealousie8 of the European po\n>rs, and 
to the fact of HWs
ia IUl\ ing her hands full in Central .\sia. I:'till, Tm'key has 
recently exhihited a wonderful amount of vitalit). Fresh prO\-inces h:l\ e been 
incorporated with the empire in Arabia, at a di"tance of 1,
OO miles from the 
capital; and a rebellion in the north-western pOl"tion of European Turkey, originat- 
ing in the mi
governmeIit of the country, hut aided and ahetted by Russia, has 
been suppres,.,ed with a !--trong hand. The Turkish empire remains not only 
intact, but will actually be found to have considerably increased in extent, if we 
indu)e within it the territories of the Khedi\'e of Eg
 pt, whose arms have been 
carried to the rpper Xile and into Dar Fur. 
"\Ye must guard ourseh es, at the same time, against the assumption that 
Turkey has entered upon a path of normal progress. On the contrary, Turkey is 
a mediæml countr,} still, and will have to pass through many intestine revolutions 
before it can rank with the civilised states of Europe or America. The country is 
in the occupation of hostile races, who would fall upon each other were they not 
restrained by force. The 
el'\-ian would take up arms against the Albanian, the 
Bulgarian against the Greek, and all the suhject raccs would comlline against the 
Turk. K ational jealousies are angmented by religious animosities. The Catholic 
Bosnians hate other 
hl\"s, and the Tosks dete"t the Ghcges, although they speak 
the 
ame language. The Osmanli oppre,.." these various populations without com- 
punction, their art of government con
isting in playing them off against each 
other. 
Kor can better things be expected in an empire in which caprice reigns 
supreme. The Padi"hah is lord of the soul:> and bodies of his subjects; he is 
eonunander-in-chicf of the army, supreme judge, and sovereign pontiff. In former 
times his power was practically limited by semi-iudependent feudatories, but since 
the fall of Ali l'asha and the n1<.1""acre of the janissaries he is restrained only by 
customs, traditions, and the demands of the Governmcnts of Europe. lIe is the 
most de...potic sovel'eign of Europe, and his civil list the hea, iest in proportion to 
the revenues of the country. The household of the late Sultan and of the 
members of his family was exceedingly numerous. There li\"ed in the Scraglio 
an army of G,OuO servants and slaves of both scxes, of whom GUU were cooks. 
Thesc servants, in turn, were surrounded by an army of hangers-on, who were fed 
from the imperial kitchpns, to which no le,.;s thau 1,2UU sheep were supplied daily 
by the contractors. 
Current e}",penses wcre sufficiently hca,'y, but more considerable still was the 
c}",traordinary expenditurc incurred in the construction of palaces and kiosks, the 
purchase of articles tip lu.l'C and of curio"ities, and for aU kinds of prodigalitics. 
The present Bultan, dri\cn thereto by the precarious position of his cmpire, has 
limited his expenditure. But will this la
t ? 
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Ministers, valis, and other high officials of the empire faithfully follow in the 
foot;;teps of their sovereign, and their e
pcnùiture [Jlways exceeds their sal[Jry, 
though the latter is fixed on [J most libeml scale. As to the lower officials, their 
salaries [Jre small and irregularly paid; but it is understood that they may recoup 
themselves at the expense of the ratepayers. Everything can be purchased in 
Turkey, and, above all, justice. The state of the finances is most lamentable; 
loans are raised at usurious interest; and so badly is the country governed that it 
has been seriously prop089d to intrust the management ùf its finances to a syndicate 
of the European powers! · 
Agriculture and industry progress but slowly under such misgovernment. 
Yast tracts of the most fertile land are allowed to lie fallow; tbey appear to be 
no one's property, and anyone may settle upon and cultivate them. But woe to 
him if he conducts his operations with profit to himself; for no sooner is he 
observed to bccome wealthy than his bnd is laid claim to 011 behalf of thc clergy 
or of some pasha, and he may consider himself lucky if he escap_'s a bastinado. 
The peasants, in many districts, are careful not to produce more than they abso- 
lutelÿ require to live upon, for an abundant. harvest would impoverish them-would 
merely lead to a permanent increase of taxation. The tradesmcn in the smaller 
towns are equally careful to conceal their wealth, if they possess any. 
Many )Iussulman familics have ceded to the mosques their proprietary rights. 
They thus enjoy merely the usufruct of their lands, hut are fl.eed, on the other 
hand, from the payment of taxes, and the land remains in thc possession of their 
families until they become extinct. These lands are known as 'tak'!f.
, and they 
form about one-third of the area of the whole empire. They cont.ribute actually 
nothing towards the revenues of the State. In the end they aggramlise the vast 
estates of the )lobammedan clergy. Taxation weighs [Jlmost exc1usi,oely upon the 
lands cultivated by the unfortunate Christians; and in proportion as the vakuf'i 
increase, so does the produce of taxation diminish. This must in the end neces- 
sarily lead to a secularisation of the estates of the clergy; and even now, to the 
great horror of the old Turks, the Ottoman Government is timidly extending its 
hands towards the estates belonging to the mosques of Constantinople. 
The Servian, Albanian, and Bulgarian pea;;ants actually cultivate their land 
in spite of their master:ò. 
\. single fact will sbow this. Certain collectors of 
tithes, in order to prevent fraud, insist upon the peasants leaving the whole of the 
harvest upon the ficlds until they have withdrawn their tenth part. .Maize, rice, 
and corn are exposed there to the indemencies of the weather and otber destruc- 
tive agencies; and it frequently happens that the harvcst has deteriorated to the 
extent of one-half in value before the Government impo:òt is lpvied. Sometimes 
the peasants allow their gmpes or fruit to rot rather th[Jn pay the tithes. But it 
is not the tax-gatherer alone of whose conduct the peasant may complain; for he 
is exposed likewise to exactions by the middlemen with whom he comes into 
contact when selling his produce, "The Bulgarian works, but the Greek holds 
the plough." So says an ancient proverb; and this is still true at least of the 
. Receipts for ISH, t20,400,OOO; ùl.ùb 'n 18ï5, t22o,OOO,ooo. 
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c-ountries to the south of the Balkan, where the Bulgarian peasant is not always 
the proprietor of the land he tills. nut where he does not directly work for a 
Greek or :\lussulman proprietor, his han-est, even before it is cut, is frequently 
the propErty of a usurer; but be works on from day tu day, a wretcbed slave, in 
tbe ,ain hope of becoming one day a free man. 
Tbe fertility of tbe soil un both slopes of the Balkans, in :\lacedonia, and in 
Tbessaly is, however, such tbat in spite of mosques and tax-collectors, in spite of 
usurers and thic,es, agriclùture supplies COlllmerce with a large quantity of 
produce. Maize, or "Turkish corn," and all cereals are gro" n in abundance. 
Tbe valleys of tbe Karasu and Yardar produce cotton, tobacco, and dye stuffs; 
the coast districts and islands yidd wine and oil, whose quality would leave nougbt 
to be desired, Wel"e a little more care bestowed upon their culti,-ation; and forests 
of mulberry-trees are met witb in certain parts of Thracia and Rumelia, and the 
export of cocoons to Italy and France is increasing from year to year, Turkey, 
with its fertile suil, is "ure to take a prominent part amongst the European states 
for the variety and superiority of its products. 
\s to its manufactures, tbey will 
no doubt be gradually displaced on the opening of new roads of commerce. Tbe 
manufacturers of arms, stuffs, carpets, and jc"cllcry in the cities of tbe interior 
will suffer considerably from foreign competition, and many amongst them will 
succumb to it, unle,;s tbey pass into tbe hands of foreigners. The grcat fairs, 
too, which are now held annually at Slivno and other places, and at wbich 
merchants from the whole of the empire meet to transact business-as many as a 
hundred tbousand strangers being attracted occa;;.ionally to a single spot-will 
gradually gi,-e place to a regular commercial intercourse. 
It is certain that the commerce of Turkey bas increased of late years, thanks 
to the efforts of Greeks, Armenians, and Franks of all nations. The annual 
value of the exports and imports of the whole of the Ottoman empire in Europe 
and Asia is e,.,timated at .f40,OOO,OOO-a wry small sum, if we bear in mind the 
resources of these countries, their many excellent harbours, and their favourable 
geog-raphical position. 
The Turks themseh-es perform but a very small share of the work that is done 
in their empire. Yarious causes combine to rendcr them less active than the otller 
races. They are tbe governing class, and their amhition naturally aspires to the 
bonours and the lu
ury of kÙ'/; tbat is to say, of sweet idlene"s. De"'pising every- 
tbing not :\lohammedan, and being, besides, heedless and of a sluggisb mind, they 
but rardy learn foreign langnages, and are thus in a certain measure at the mercy 
of the other races, most of whom speak two or more idioms. :\loreover, the 
fatalism taught in the Koran has dl'pri,-éd the Turk of all enterprise, and once 
thrown out of his ordinary routine, he is belple'ss. Polygamy and slavery are 
likewise two causes of demoralisatiun. It is true that tbe rich alone can permit 
themselves tbe luxury of a harem, but the poor learn from their ,",uperiors to 
despise women, tbey become debased, and take a sbare in that traffic in human 
flesh wbicb is a nece,.,,.,ary !>equence of polygamy. Y ct, in spite of tbe innumerable 
slaves imported in the course of four centuries from all the regiuns bordering upon 
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the Turkish empire; in spite of the millions of Circassian, Greek, and otÍler girls 
tranRphnted into the harems, the Osmanli are llUinerically infprior to the other race;;; 
of the ppuinsula. This dominant race-if the term race be applicahle to the product. 
of so many crossings-hardly numbcrs t.en per cent. of the populat.ion of Ellroppan 
Turk<,y. And this numerical inferiority is on t.he increase, for, owing' to polygamy, 
the number of chililren surviving in )Iohammedan families is less than in Christian 
families. 'Ye arc not in possession of precise figures, but there can be no douht that 
the Turks arc on the decrease. The conscription, to which they alone are subject" 
has contributed towards this rcsult, and becomes more difficult from year to year. 
It has often been repeated since Chateaubriand that the Turks have hut camped 
in Europe, and expect to return to the steppes whence they came. It would thus 
be a feeling of presentiment which induces the Turks of Stambul to Reek burial in 
the cemetery of Scutari, hoping thus to sa\e their bones from the profanation of 
the Giaour'R t.read on his return, as master, to f'onstantinople. In many places the 
li'ing follow the e}"a!1lples of the dead, and a feehle current of emigration sets from 
the Archipclag'o and the coast districts of Thracia in the direction of .Asia, carry- 
ing along many an old Turk discontented ",ith the stir of European life. This 
migration, however, is but of n'ry small importance, and does not affect, the 
Osmanli of the interior. Nothing is furt.her from the minds of the Turks of 
Bulgaria, the Yuruks of )Iacedonia, or the Koniarides, who ha\'e inhabited the moun- 
tains of Rumclia since the eleventh century, than to quit the land which has become 
their second home. The Turkish element in the Balkan peninsula can be got rid of 
only by exterminating it; that is, hy treating the Turks more ferociously than they 
trmted the native populatiOllR at the time of the conquest. 'Ye ought not to for- 
get" at the same t.ime, that the Turks, though far inf('rior in numhers to thp ot.her 
races, are nevertheless a111e to reckon upon the support of millions of )Iohammedan 
Albanians, Bosnians, Bulgarians, Circassians, and :y ogai Tartars. The M ussulmans 
COIJ.',tituto more than a third of the population of European Tu
key, amI, in spite 
of differences of race, they hold firmly together. K or must it be forgottf'll that 
they are backed up by a hundred and fifty millions of co-religionists ill other parts 
of t he world.. 
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· Races amI religions of Turkpy in Europe (Sen.'a, lIfontenpg-ro, and Rnmania exelndûrJ):- 
Total. :Mussulmans. Greek Catholics. Roman Catholics. Other Christians, 
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Let us hope that the future may not 
ive hirth to a struggle of f'xtermination 
between the r.lCes of the peninsula, but rather to institutions enabling- these diverse 
and p:.ll'tially hostile elements to den-lop themseh-e" in peace and lihet.ty. The 
Turks themsch-cs begin to see the neeessity of such in,..titutions, and, in theory at 
least, have abandoned their polie.\" of ,-iolenee and oppres"ion. All the nation- 
alities of the empire, without reference to race or religion. al'e suppo,.;ed to be 
equal before the hlw, and Christi'lIls are admitted to Government offices on the same 
terms as 
lussulmans. :So douht these fine laws }ul\'e for the most p
lrt hitherto 
remained a dead letter, but it would neVl'rtbdl'S5 be unjust if we denied tbat much 
progress towards an equalisation ot the various races has been made. 
Fort.unatel
 the despotism of tbe Turks i" not the d('spotism of learning, based 
llpon a knowledge of human nature, and direeted to its debasement. The (Ismanli 
ignore the art of ., oppre,..sing wisely," "hieh the Hutch governors of the :-;unda 
hlands were rtquired to practise in former times, and which is not quite unknown 
in other countries. The pa:"haR allow things to takc their cour!<e as long as the
' 
arc able to enrich themsel\"e" and their favouritcs. to scll justice and their favours 
at a fair price, and to ba..tinade now and then some unlucky wight. Th('
 do not 
inquire into the pri\ate concerns of tlwir suhjerts, and. do not call for confidential 
reports on families and individuals. Their Gon'rnment, no douht, is frequently 
,iolent and oppressive; but all this ollly touch('s externak Sueh a gon>rnment 
may not be favourahle to the de,'elopllll'nt ot public spirit. but it does not interfere 
with imli, iduals, and powerful national institutions, such as the nreek commune, 
the 
Iirdit trihe, and the Hlav community, have be':.'n ahle to sun'i\"(
 under it. 
elf- 
g'overnment i;:, in tact, more widely practi;:ed in Turke
' than in the mo;;t advanced 
eountrie" of "
estern Europe. It would have been difficult to force these various 
national elements under a unifonn dispiplille, and the lazy Turkish functionaries 
g-enerally leave t.hings alone. The Frankish officiab. in the pay of tbe Turkish 
Government, in fact, more frequently interfere with the pnjudices and privileges 
of the governed than do the )Iussulman p:lshas of the old school. 
It cannot be doubted for a moment that, in a time not very far distant, the 
non-)Iohammf'dan races of Turkey will take the lead in politics, as they do already in 
commerce, industry, and education. Tbe Osrnanli of the oMen school, ",ho still 
wear the green turban of their ancestors, look forward towar(18 this inevitahle 
result" ith despair. They struggle against e' ery measure calculatcd to accelerate 
the emancipat.ion of the de'pi,..ed raya, and European inventions, in their eyes, are 
working a great florial tran8formation to their injury; and, indeed, it is the ruya 
who profits most from roads, railways, harbours, agricultural and other machine;:. 
Bosnians, Bulgarians, amI SCl"\-ians have learnt to look upon each other as 
brothers; Alb.mians and Rumanians are dra" n towards the fìreeks; all alike 
feel themselves as Europeans; and thus the way is being paved for the Danubian 
Confederation of the future. 
The approacl1Ìng complf'ti<)ll of the railway f!'Om Vienna to Constantinople 
canDot fail to work a commercial revolution as f.ir as the trade flf a con,..iderable 
portion of Eastern Europe is concerned. It will form a link in the direct line 
II 
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lJetween England and India, and to travellers and merchandise will afford the 
shortest route from tlH' centre of Europe to the Bosporus. On its openinl!, Con- 
stantinople will be ('nahled to avail itself to tbe fullest extent of the highways of 
commerce which COll\-erge upon it. Still greater must be the political conse- 
quences of opening this line, for it, will bring the populations of the Rtlkan penin- 
sula into more direct and active contact with those of Austro- Hungary and the 
rest of Europe. 


Fig. 41.-CO'''IEHCIAL HIGHWAYS CONYFHGING UPON CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Seole 1 : 17,100,000. 


250 M.les. 
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THE Turki"h cmpire uccupies a vast area, the greater portion of which is governed 
hy vassals, almost independent of the Sultan at ::;tambuL The vast territories of 
Egypt and Tunis are ill that position. The interior of Arabia is ill possession of 
the \\Tahabites; the coast of Hadramaut is inhabited partly by tribes acknowledg- 
ing the suzerainty of England; and even between ::;yria and the Euphrates there 
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are numerous district,; only nominaIly under the go,'ernmcnt of TUI'J..i"h pasha!ò:, 
but in reality in the pos"es"ion of pn'datory Bedwins. The Ottoman empire, 
p\"operly so c[lUed, inducle
 the European prO\-inces, .Asia 
{inor, S)'ria, Palestine, 
the basins of Tigris and Euphrates, Hejaz and Yemen in .\j:abia, and Tripoli, with 
Fezzan, in Africa. Tbese territories, "itb tbeir dependent islands, eO\-er an area. 
of no less tban 21O,15(j square miles; but their population, being far less dense 
tban tbat of Western Europe, hardly numbers 4ì,OOO,000 souls. 


Fig, 42.-THE TURKI"II ElIPIllE. 
Scale 1 : :;:;,000,000. 
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The area of Turkey in Europe, exdusi,-e of Rmmmia, 
ervia. and )Iontenegro, 
is about equal to that of the British Islands. Const<llltinople, with the surround- 
ing country, forms a district under the immediate i-upf'rvision of the :Ministry of 
Police. The remainder of the country is divided into eight t'i'(f!let.
, or provinces; 
the vilayets are subdivided intu 1I/1I{"f!(f/"[tfiks, or 8((/!Î((k
; tht:'
e lattpr il.to k(f=({.
, or 
c3ntons; and the kazas into mftii-s. or parishes. Lemnos, ImhI'os, 
<lmothraee, and 
Astypalæa. with Rhodes and tbe i"lands along the coa"t uf Anatolia, form a 
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separatc vilayet. These political divisions, however, are sul'ject to frequent 
changes.- 
Thc Sultan, or Padislwlt, concentrates all powers within bis person. He is Emir 
('I mUlI/ellill, or head of the faithful, and his conduct is guided solely by the pre- 
scriptions of the Koran and the tra.Jitions of bis ancestors. The two mu:st influen- 
tial persons in tbe empire, next to bim, arc the S"cik-el-I.
lam, or Great )Iufti, who 
superintends puhlic worship and the administration of justice, and the Sfu[IYIZanl, 
01' Grand Vizier, wbo is at the head of thc general administration, and is assisted 
by a council of ten mini"ters, 01' I/(usllirs. Thc llislal' A[lasi, or cbief of the black 
eunuchs, to whom is confided the management of the imperial barem, is likewise 
one of the great dignitaries of the empire, and frequently enjoys the very higbest 
influcnce. Tbe ll'gal ad yisers of the various ministries are known as 1IlIlt
i. 
l
t'(,lIdi, b('!!, and a[lft are bonorary titles bestowed upon certain Government 
officials and persons of consideration, The title of ]1a8/w, whicb signifies" grand 
chief," is gi\'en to certain high ci\.il or military functionaries. Tbis title is 
symbolized hy one, two, or three horse-tails attachcd to the top of a lanee, a 
usage recalling the time when the nomad Turks roamed over tbe steppes of 
Central Asia. 
The work of the various ministries is done by councils, and there thus exist 
a council of !'tate, or 811/1/,((I daft't, councils of accounts, of war, of the navy, of 
puhlic education, of police, &c, Tbese various councils, in their tutality, con- 
stitute tbe dirrlll, or government cbancery. Tbcre is also a supreme court of 
justice, "ith sections for civil and criminal cases. The member,; of these various 
official bodies are appointed by Government. Eacb of the subject "nations" 
is represented on the Council of State by two members, carefully selected by tbe 
Sad /'(/ za IJ/ . 
The vilayct is govcrned by a mli, the sanjak by a 11Iutf' R al'{f, tbe kaza hy a 


. Area and population of the Turkish Empire ;- 
Are", Population. MohRmmed 1118 
Square l1ile., per cent. 
Cl)n
tantinople (including Army, &c,) I,O-tO 631,000 65 
J'ilmjets :- 
Ed.il'1leh, or Aàrianoplp (Thracia) . 26.160 1,307,000 39 
Tuna (Danubp). or llulga. ia 3-1,1 to 2,303,000 -to 
Salonil<i (Macedonia) . 12,950 4m l ,01l0 60 
Prisr
nd (rppl'r 
Iaepdonia\ . 18,320 1,392,000 57 
RI1kodn, or 
I'utari (UI'P('r .'\lb,,,,;'I.) 5,:HO 171,0110 48 
B,,
n" 
e:"i, or 81'Iayevo (Bo
ni.\) 17,900 910,000 42 
1 I l'rJ;ego\ina. . . . 5,720 144,000 H 
Yallina (Epirl1s and Thc8saly) 18,320 711 ,000 3.5 
(',ete, or Can,lia 3,326 210,000 18 
European lslanùs 400 60,000 7 
-- -- 
Turkey in Enrol' . 143,566 8,'167,000 44 
Tnrkpy in ASI" 7 45,000 13,176,000 86 
'1 ripoli, &c, 3-14,000 1,1.)0,000 99 
Total Ottoman Fmpire 1,231,566 22,593.000 71 
r"'=';' 46,710 5,180_000 
Tribuhr) "';('1"\ ia 16,R20 1,377,000 
bta;cs. Egn t " 869,:360 17,0110,000 70 
Tnlli
 4.5,700 2,000.000 99 
-- 
Total Tl1r1.ish Empire 2.210,156 48,150,000 63 
=--- 
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lmi11lol'ill1, the }Jari"h by a lf11U!iJ'. Each of the"e is suppo"l'fl to act bJ' a(h-ice of 
a cuuncil cOlllpo"ed of the leading religiou
 and ci\'ilian functionaries, J\Iohallune- 
dan and non-J\IuLalllllledan. In reality, howl'\'er, the ",IIi appoints all thei'e 
connl'ils, and they arc popularly known as the "Cuuncil::; of the, \ye8." 
The rules laid down bJ' the Imprellle U,,\-emment fur itf; 0\\ n 
uidance arc 
emhodied in the haiti-sherif of Gulh:mc, prolllulgated in IS3!I, and in the !laffi- 
hUml1!/lll/t of 1831;. These hatts promise equal rig-hts to all the inhabitant
 of the 
empire, but ha\'e been carried out hitherto onlJ' very partially. ,\" con"titntion" 
was promulgated in Veeember, lSjlj, on the a...sembling of the European Con- 
ference at Constantinople. It pro\'ides representati \-e in"titutiom
, loeal "elf-gov. 
erlllncnt, and variuus illlprovement
, but is likely to remain a dead letter, 
The religious and judicial organization of the country is jealousl,\- watchCll 
o\-er b," the Sheik-cl-Islam and the pl1.e"th, and cannot po::;.-;il,ly be changed. The 
ÙflIfnS are speeially charged with the ('onduct of puhlic wor:<hip. They includc 
sheiks, or preadlel"8; klwtilJs, who recite the official prayers; and the inll1ns prop- 
erly so called, who celebrate marriages and conduct interments. .fudges and imans 
furm a body known a;,; ulclJws, at whose head is placed a kazi-wsl.xr, or ehief judge, 
and wIlli are tlivided hierarchicaIl.\ into lI/ol/aJ/s, ka::is (k:Hli,.;), and lIaibs. 
The Greek Patriarch of Cun,.;tantinople, ali he:HI of tile Chl1l'ch in TurkcJ" and 
ciyil direetur uf the (
I"l'd" eommunities, wields a eonl'iderable illftuenep. He is 
eleeted by a 8,\ nod of eighteen membl'I"S, whieh admini,.;ter:, the religious budbret, 
and who<'C deci"ion8 in llIatten-; of faith are tina1. The head
 of the Latin rite 
are a patriareh at C'ollf't:mtinnple and the two .\rehhi"lH'p" of Anti\'ari and 
Dura.zzo. The two Armenian Churches h:l\-e each a }}atriareh at <-'on8tantino}lle. 


TREATIES OF s
\
 Sn:FAxo AXD BEI
LI
. 


I r ",ill be notieed that the pl"l>cedillg de"cription of Turkey in Europe, and the 
succeeding accounts of Humallia, Sen-ia, and )Iolltencgro, pre,"ent the conditiun,.; 
existing immediately prior to the late, war with Hussia. in which the Turks were 
completely overpowered in a fen months. The <- 'ungress of European powers 
I'itting at Der1in in the summer of IS ï
, to eonsider the pre1iminar,\T treaty of 
an 

tefano (March 2) between Hu:o...ia and Turke.y, materially moditied it::; provisiolUi 
in the joint treaty "igned .July 13, di,.;posing of European Turkey in the following 
manner: 1. The tributary principality of Bulgaria i" created (with ]e"s than half 
the dimen"iolls as",igne,l to it hy the treat
' of 
all Stefano), ÌfJ he governed by a 
princc (who "hall not he a memher of any ruling (lyna
ty) cho"en hy the people 
within nine months, and C'ontirmed hy the Pot.te and the other powers, and in the 
mean time hy TIussian commissioners ai'sisted hy delegated European consul
. 2. 

outh of the Balkans is fonned the ,mtOIJUIIIOU
 pro\'in('e of Eaf'tern RouH1I'1ia, 
under a Christian governor-
l'nera1. appointed for the years hy the Porte with the 
assent of the po\\,prs, which are to determine witltin three 11I0nths the administra- 
ti\-e requirements of the pro\"Ínee. 3. BO,.;l1ia and IIerzl'goyina to be oeeupicd and 
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admini,.;tered hy .\n;;tria-Hungary. ewepting Xo\'i-Uazar and a slIlal1 surrounding 
district. This prod;:ion, unlimited as to time, practically :umew;; tho,.;e prO\-iuce:> 
to the Åu;;tr<l-HlIng-arian Empil"l
, anù has alrea(ly 
OctobCl', ltil
) been e
ecuted, 
after ;;erious amlCd re",i",t:mce by their .Moslem inhabitants. -1. TIumania, 
ervia, 
aUfI }\fontl'npgro are lllade ilulPpendent, with the enlarged boundaries ;;hown hy 
the anne\:ed map. Rumania receives the Dchruja from Rust'-ia, to which it was 
ceded by the treaty of San Stefano, with the under:;tawling that it was to he ex- 
changed for the ;;trip of Be:'osarabia tran:'oterred from Hussia to Uumania Ity the 
treaty of Paris of 1 S.ïG, which has accordingly.becn restored. The additions to 
:Montenegro include the port of Anti\ari, which is closed to war-ships of all 
nations; and .Montenegro is to have no national flag nor I'hips of war, its merchant 
flag to be protected by 
\.ustI'ian consul". 5. Austrian Dalmatia reccives from 
Alhania the small port of Spitza. 6. The servicc::, of the powers are offered 
for the ref,tineation of the northern fmntier of Greece. 7. Entire religious liberty 
and political equality are pro\ ided for in all the territories affected by the treaty. 
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I1E Rumanian.,; are certainly one of tbe most curIOus among;:t 
I ; ift -
 \ I European nations The d
scendilnts of the conquerors of the 
I ' .
 I ancient world, they li,e detached from, and fiu to the north- 
" east of, tbe other nations of the Grecu-Loltin family, and not 
-- many years ago thf'Y were hardly known by name. Tbe gra\'e 
e\ents of which tbe Lower Danube has been the scene since tbe middle of tbis 
century ha\"e brought these Rumanians prominently to tbe fore, and we know 
now that they differ essentially from their ueighbour.:;, be they 
lav, Turk, or 
)[agyar. They constitute, in fact, one of the 11104 important clement.:; amonl!st 
the populution.:; of Eastern Europe, and numerically they are the .:;tl'ong-est nation 
on the Lower Danube, the Bulgarians alone excepted. 
The ethnological boundaries of Humania are far wiùer tban are tbe political 
ones, for they embrace not only "Yallachia and )Ioldavia beyond the Carpatbians, 
but al;:o Russian Bessarabia, a portion of tbe .BukO\'ina, the greater portion of 
Transyhania, as well as extensive tracts in the Banat and Eastern Hungary. 
The Humanians ha, e likewise crossed the Danube, and establi;:hed themseh es in 
portions of t:enia and Bulgaria; and tbe settlements of their kinsmen, the Zinzares, 
sporadically extend far ;:outh to the hills of The;:saly and Greece. Humania 
proper has an area of only -lü,ì09 square miles, but tbe conntries of the Rumanians 
occupy at least twice that extent, and their numbers exceed H,OOÛ,OO(" must, 
of whom dwell in a compact mass on the Lower j),mube and the adjoining 
portions of II ungary and Russia. t 
The Homan territories on the Lower [)anube almoðt encircle the mountain 


· Officially called Romania, and frequently spelt Roum'lnia: in French it is Roumanie. 
t Wallachia and 
llJlda\"ia 4,160,000 
Austro-Hungary . 2.1>96,OUO 
Bessarabia alld other part
 (,f RUSdia 600,11\10 
8"1 via . 155,OUO 
Turkey 200,UIJ0 
Greece 4.000 


Total . 


8;$1 5,000 
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masses of the Eastern CaqJ'lthian", a-; will be seen by a glance at our map, but 
only about one-balf of this territory has heen formed into an autonomous state, the 
remainder belonging to Hungary and Hussia. If tbe national ambition of the 
Rumanians were to he reali"ed, tbe natural centre of their country would not lie 
within the aetuallilllits of the territory, but at Hermannstadt (called Sibiu by the 
"r allachians), or elspwhere on the northern slope of the Carpathians. Thru:st 
beyond the Carpathians, and extending frum the Iron Gate to the upper affiuents 
of the Pruth, the independent Rumanians occupy a country of most irregular 
shape, and separated into two distinct portions by the river tìereth and one of its 
tributaries, which join the most advanced spur of the Eastern Carpathians to the 
great bend of the Lower Danube. To the north of this boundary lies l\Ioldavia, 
thus named after a tributary of the Sereth ; to the l'iouth-west and west is 'Vallaehia, 
or the" Plain of the "reIsh," i.c. of the Latins. This plain, the fz({ra RUmallCal>Cll, 


Fig. 43.-THE l{uMANIANB. 
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or Homan-land proper, is intersl'etf'd by nUII1l'rous parallel water-courses, forming 
as many secondary bounrlaries, and the river I lIto separates it into Great 
\\Tallaehia to tbe east, and Little 'Yallaebia to the west. The Danube forms the 
political boundary down to its mouth. It i!; a wide and ",inuous rin,r; helow the 
Iron Gate, lakes, furests, and swall.ps render access to its banks almost impossible 
iu many places; and migratory nations and ('onquerors, instead of cros"ing it, as 
tbey could (.asily ha\-e done in Austria and Bavaria, rather souf!'ht to amid it hy 
seeking fur a passage through the mountains to tbe north. Tbe ahrupt bend of tbe 
Lower IJanube and its extensive swampy delta still further sbielded the plains of 
'Yallaehia, and invaders not prO\oided \\ ith ve!;sels were thus turned to the north, 
in the direction of the ('arpathianso The lowlands of )Iolduvia were protected, 
tbough in a le:ss degree, by the rivers Dnieper, Bug, Dniestcr, and Pruth running 
parallel with each otlH-'r. 
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nut, in :"pite of these natural bulwarks, it remains matter for surprise, and 
prows the singular tenacity of the Rumanians, that they presened their tradi- 
tion:", their languag-e, and nationality, in spite of the numerous on;;laughts from 
invaders of e,ery race to which they were exposed. E,.er since the retreat of 
the Homan legion
, the peaceable eultinltors of these plains Wel'l' pl'l'ycd upon so 
frequently by Guths, Huns, and Pechencges, l)y ISla,"s, Bulgars, and Turh, that 
their extinction as a race appeared to be ine,.itable. But they have emerg-ed 
from every deluge which threatened to destroy them, thanh, no duubt, to the 
superior culture for which they were indebted to their ancestors, and again claim 
a place amongst independent nations. They ha'"e fully justified their old proverb, 
"hich says, Romull ItO pere .'-" the Roman perishes not." 
The 'rransylmnian ..Alps lie within the territory of the Rumanians, who 
occupy both slopes. Their llpper valleys, howe, er, are but thinly inhahited, and 
we may travel for days withuut meeting with any habitations e
ceptillg the rude 
huts of shepherds. The politil'al boundary traced along the cro,.;t uf the moun- 
tains is merely an imaginary line, passing through the furest solitudes of vast 
extellt. Excepting near the only hig-h-road, and the paths which join Transyl- 
vania to the plains of"
 allachia. these mountains remain in a state of nature. 
The ehamuis is still hunted thcre, and not lung since e\"Cn bisun
 were met with. 
Thp Tsigani penetrates these mountains in search of the bru\\ n or hlack beans 
whieh he e
hibit" in the vill[jge>;. Ill' pluees a jar filled" ith brandy and honey 
near the beast's haunt, and, as hOUn as the hear and his family have become help- 
lessly into
icated, they are seized and placed in chains. 
The phy...icul configuration of Uumania is e
tremd.r simple" In )Iuldavia low 
ridges running pm'and with the high mountain chain e
tend from the nurth-\\ est 
to the south-cast, lwing separated from each other by the valleys of the nistritza, 
)[olda\'a, and 
ereth, and sinking down gradually into th(' plains of the Danube. 
In ,,- allachia the southern spurs of the Transylvanian Alps ramify with remark- 
able regularity, and the tOlTI'Uts which descend from them all run in the same 
direction. The rivers, whether they rise at the foot of the hills or tra\"erse the 
entire width of the mountains, such as the bil, 
hil, or Jiul, the Olto or Aluta, 
and the nuseo, turn towards the east before their \'aters mingle with those of the 
Danube. 
The slope of the hills is pretty uniform from the cre"t of the mountains to the 
plain of the Danube, and tht! zones of temperature and v('getation succeed eaeh 
other with singular rpgularity. Summits cO\-ered with forests of conifers and 
birch, and clad with snow during winter, ri,.,e near the frontiers of Transyhania. 
These are 
ucceeded b y mountains of inferior heio-ht \\ here beeches !UHl chestnuts 
,.., , 
predominate, and all the pictur(,sf{ue hcauties of European flJI'est scenery are met 
with. Lower still we come upon gentle hills, with grO\ es of oaks and maple,., 
and their sunny sides co\"ered with vines. l'inally, we enter the wide plains of the 
Danube, with their fruit trees, poplars, and willo"s, The zone lying hetween the 
high mountains and the plain abounds in localities rendered delightful by pic- 
turesque rocks, luxuriant and varied verdure, and limpid streams. In this" happy 
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Arcadia" we meet' witb most of the large monasteries, magnificent castles with 
domes and towers, f'tanding in the midst of p Irks and gardens. As to the plains, 
tbey are no doubt barren anJ monotonous in many phce..., but the villagers, 
though their habitations are half buried in the gruund, enjoy the magnificent 


Fig H.-THE ItIvEus ::-;H1L A!\D OLTU. 
SCllle 1: 1,400,000, 


'l
'O 


25 lIliles. 


prospect of the blue mountains wbich bound the horizon. The most characteristic 
objects in these lowlands are the huge bay-ricks already figured upon Trajan's 
column at Rome. 
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The Rumanian campagna IS a second Lomhardy, not. hecam;;e of tbe high state 
of its agriculture, hut because of the fertility of its soil, the beauty of the sky, and 
of the di.,tant ,iews. L nfortunately there arc no mountain barriers to protect it 
against tbe cold nortb-easterly winds "hich predominate throughout the year. 
l:.xtremes of cold and heat ha\ e to be encountered.- The vines ha, e to bc co,'er('(l 
\\ itb eartb tu prote..t them again>:t the colds of winter; and in 
uutb-eastern 
,,- allachia, \\ hich is most exposed to the \"iolencp of tbe winds, it happens some- 
times tbat berd" of cattle and horses, flying before a snow-storm, precipitate 
themst'h-es into the floods of the Danube. Se"eral distriC'ts sllffpr from want of 
rain, and are yeritable stq)pes, Amongst these are tbe plaÏiis of the Bal"dgan, 
between thp Danube and Yalomitza, where bustards abound, and a tree is not met 
with for miles. 
Gl:'olugically we meet with a regular succeRsion of formations, from the granite 
on the mountain summits to the allu\"ial deposits along tbe banks of thc Danube. 
Tbe rocks encountered on thc>'c southern >,lopes of the Carpathians are of the >,ame 
kind as those found in Galicia on their northern slopes, and tbey yield the same 
mineral products, such as rock->:alt, gypsum, lithograpbic stones, and petroleum. 
Tertiary strata predominate in the plains, but to tbe east of Ploiesti and Bucharest 
only quaternary deposits of clay and pebbles are met \\ith, in which are found 
the bones of mammoths, elephant>" and mastodons. The muddy rin:rs \\ hich 
tra\"erse tbcse plains ha\'e exca\'ated thelllseln's sinuous bed>:, and re>'emble large 
ditches. 
Tbe plain of Rumania, like that of Lombardy, is an ancient gulf of the sca 
filled up by the dèbris \\ ashed down from the mountain sides. TInt thougb the sea 
has retired, the Danube remains, pouring out vast ,-olumes of water, and offering 
great advantages to navifration. 
\t the famous detile of the Iron Gate, "here 
this ri,er enters the plain, its bed has a depth of l.j,j feet, its surface lies 
6fi feet aboY(' tbe level of the BI:wk Sea, and its volume exeeeds tbat of the ('0111- 
bined ri,-ers of "
estern Europe, from tbe Hhone to tbe Hhine. The Romans, in 
spite of tbis, had tbrO\\ll a bridge acro>:s the, river, immediately belo" the Iron 
Gate, \\ bich wa>, jm,tly looked upon as one of the wonders of the world. This work 
of architecture, wbich Apollodurus of Damas had erected in bonour of Trajan, was 
pulled down by order of the Emperor Hadrian, wbo \\as an
ious to save the 
expen!'es of tbe garri>,on required for its protection. There only remain now the 
two abutments, and when the \\ aters are low tbe fuundations of Ri
tecn out of the 
twenty piers which supported the bridge may still be >'een. 
\. Roman tower, which 
has given name to the little town of Turnu 
e\"'erin, marks the spot where the 
Romans first placed their fuut upon the soil ûf Dacia. The pa3sage from :-:en ia 
to Rumania is as imp0rtant as it was of yore, but modern industry has not yet 
replaeed Trajan's bridge. 
The Danube, like mo>:t ri,.ers of our northem hemi>:pbere. presses upon its 
rigbt bank, and tbis aecounts for the difference bctween its "
a
lachian and Bul- 
garian banks. The latter, gnawed by the floods, rises steeply iI:.to little hills and 


. 
It'lin temperature.1t llm:h"n'st, 4(,' F.; m"ximllIII, 113" F.; minimum, - 2:!' F,; ò.jff
rcnre, 135 0 F. 
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terraces, whilst the former rises gent.ly, and merge,> almost imperceptihly in the 
plains of "
allachia. ::;wamps, lakes, creek
, and the remains of ancient river beds 
form a ri,'erine network, encl()sing numerous i
lands and san<l-hanks. Tbese 
cbannels are subject t.o continual cbange, and to the south of tbe í alomitza 
may still be seen a line of swamp
 and bgoons, wbich marks the course of an 
ancient river no longer exi"ting. The lowlands on the 'Yallachian side of the 
Danube are constantly increa,.,ing in extent., whilst Bulgaria continuously suffers 
losses of territory. The latter, however, is amply compensated for thi,., by the 
salubrity of it.s soil and tbe fine sites for commercial emporiums which it offers. 
It is said that tbe beaver, which has been exterminated almo,.,i in every 
otber part of Europe, is still eomlllOn in these half-drowned lands of 'Yallachia. 
At a distance of thirty-eight miles from th(' sea, in a straight line, tbe Danube 
strikes against tbe granitic heigbts of the Dobruja, and abruptly turn,., to tbe 
north, subsequently to spread out into a delta. In tbe course of this détour it 
receives its last tributaries of importance, viz. the )Ioldavian Sereth and the 
Pruth. Thirty miles below the mouth of the latter the Danube bifurcates. Its 
main branch, known as that of Kilia, cOIl\eys about two-thirds of the entire 
volume of its waters to the Black Sea, and form,., the frontier bet.reen Rumania 
and Turkish Bulgaria, The southern branch, or that of Tulcha, flows entirely 
tbrough Turkish territory It separates into two brancbes, of which that of Sulina 
is the main artery of navigation 
Tbe main brancb of tbe riv('r is of the utmost impùrtance when considering 
tbe cbanges wrought upon the surface of the earth tbrough aqueou,; agencies. 
Below Ismail it ramifies into a multitude of channels, which ch,mge continuously, 
new ebannels being excavated, \\ hilst others become chuked with allurial deposits 
carried down by the floods_ Twice the watcrs of the ri,-er are reunited into a 
single channel before tbey finally spread out into a secondary delta jutting into 
the Black Sea. The exterior dm'elopment of this new land amounts to about 
twe!\-e miles, and supposing the sea to be of a unifuI"m depth of thirty-three feet, it 
would ad,-ance annually at tbe rate of fiG/) feet. Yet, in spite of this rapid increase, 
the coast, at the Kilia mouth, juts out far less to the east than it does in the 
southern portion of the delta, and wc nuy conclude from this that the ancient 
gulf of the sea, now filled up by tbe allu ,"ial dcpo>sits brought down by the Kilia 
braneb, was far larger and deeper than those to the south.- On examining a map 
of the Danubian delta, it will be found that, by prolonging the coast-line of 
Bcssarabia towards the south, it crosses the delta. This is the ancient coast, It 
rises above tbe balf-drowned plains like an embankment, through which the 
branches of the ri,'('r forced tbelllselves a passage to the sea. The allm'ium 
brought down hy the ::;ulina and 
t. George's mouths bas been spread oyer a nl...t 
plain lying oubide this emhankment, whilst that carried down through what is at 
present the main branch forms only a small archipelago of ill-defined islands 


- Mean ,"olume of the D.mube (according- to C, H.lrtley), 2.000,000 gallons per second; maximum 
volume, 6,160,000 galloni; mean \"olllllle of Kili'l mouth. 1,2.6,000 
allons. mean of St. George's mouth, 
672,000 gallons; mean of 
1I1iml mouth, 1.6,000 gallons per seconu. Mean alluvial deposits of Danube, 
2,119 cubic leet per ,Ulilum. 
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beyond it. We may conclude from this that the latter is of more recent origin 
than the other arms. 
In the course of its gradual encroachment upon the sea, tbe river bas cut off SC\ eral 
lakes of eonsider,lble extent. t hl the coast between the mouth of the Dniester and 
the delta of the D.mube there are :>èveral lagoons, or liman.<
, of incon;:iderable 
depth, tbe water of which evaporates during tbe heat of summer, depositing a thin 
cru:>t of salt. In their general configuration, the nature of the surrounding land, 
and parallcli;:m of the riyers whicb fluw into them, these sheets of water are \ ery 
much like the lakes met "ith more to the we.;;t, as far as the mouth of the 
Prutb, These latter, howeycr, are filled with fresh water, and the sandy barriers at 


Fig. 45.-THE DA
CBE AND YALOMITZA. 
!'mle 1 : l,U3,OOO. 
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their lower ends separate thcm not from the Black Sea, but from the Danube. 
There can be no doubt that these lakes were anciently gulfs of the sea, similar in all 
respects to the lagoons 
till existing along the coast. The D.mube, by cOllyerting 
its ancient gulf into a delta, separated them from the se:!, and their saline water 
was replaced by fresb watcr carried down by the riyer", The e:\.isting saline 
lagoons will undergo the same metamorphosis, in proportion a., the delta of the 
Danube gains upon the sea. 
The plains of "... allachia were defende.l formerly by an ancient line of fortifi- 
cations p:ls,ing to the north of the.,e Danubian lakes and lagoons, and known as 
"Trajan's ""'all," like the ditches, walls, and entrenc.hed camp" in the I"outhern 
Dobruja. The inhabitrmts ascribe their construction to C<csar, although they are of 
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much later date, haying been ereefer1 by Trajan as a protection against the Vi
igoths. 
This ancient harrier of defence coincided pretty nearly with the political houndai'y 
bptwecn Hus",ian and Rumani:m nes
arabia, and extended probably to the west of 
the Pruth, across the whole of 
[ol(h1\-i:r and "T allachia. Yestiges of it still met 
with there are kno,,"n as the" Road of the Åxares." A second wall, still traceahle 
between 1.eo\"3 and Bender, defended the approaches to thc valley of the D.lllube. 


In spite of the diverse races which ha,'e overrun, conquered, or devastated 
their territory, the inhabitants of Rum'lllia, more fortunate than their neighbours, 
have presenTed their unity of race and language. "TaUachians and )lolda,'ians 
form one people, and not only have they kept int:wt their national territory, but 
they ha,"e actually encroached upon the territories of their neighbours. Through- 
0111. Rumania, with the excE'ption of that 'portion of ßcssarabia ceded by the 
"r estern powers after the Crime,m war, the inhabitants belonging to alien races 
are in the minority. 
The origin of this Latin-spe
lking nati,'ll i., still shrouded in my...tery. .\.re 
they the desccndants of ftetæ and L:ltillis
d n LCians, or d08s the blood of Italian 
colonists brought thither by Tr'lj:tn, of legionaries anrl Rom Ul soldim"s, prdo l ni- 
nate amongst them? To wh:1t extent h,tve they become am Llg,tllllteci with their 
neighhours, the Slavs and Illyri'lll"? "\Vlmt share h d the CJlt8 in the form.ltion 
of their nationality? .Are the" Little" 'ValLwhians, the" men with the eighty 
teeth,"-so called on account of their hravery,-the descendants of Celts? "\Ve 
cannot say with ccrtainty, for men of learning like Shafm"ik and 
Iiklosich differ 
on all the"e points. The vast plttins at prèsent inhabited b," the Rumanians 
hecame a \\,il.lerne=,8 in the third century, when the E np8ror Aurelian compelled 
their inhabitants to migrate to the right b:lllk of the (),t1IUbe. If it is true that 
the de"cenr1ants of these emigr,lllts C\er returned to the seats of their ancestors, in 
the meantime occupied by Sbn
, )Llg
"ars, amI Pechenege-
, when did thcy do so? 

[iklosich presumes th:tt they did so towar.ls the close of the fifth century; 
Hoesler thinks in thc fourteenth, although ancient chroniclers of the eleventh 
century mention Rumanians as dwelling in the C.n-pathians, Other authorities 
deny that there was any re-immigmtion; they nnintain that the residue of 
the Latinised population sufficed flu' reconstituting thc n:.ttiO!nlity. Thus much 
is certain, that this small people has incrpased wondel'fully, and has become no\\" 
the preponderating race on the Lower l),LUube and in Transylvania. 
E,"en in the seventeenth century the language "poken by the Rumanians 
was treated as a rural dialect, and Slavonian was us('d in churches and courts 
of justice. At the prcsent day, on the contrary, Rumanian patriots are anxiou'i 
to purge their language of all 
e1'\"ian words, and of Greek and Turkish 
expressions intmduced during the dominion of the Osmanli. The" Romans" 
of the D,Lllube are endeamuring to polish their tongue, so that it may rank 
with Italian and French. They have abanduned the Rus;;ian characters, 
and their vocabulary is being continually enriched by new words deriwd 
from the Latin. The idiom spoken in the towns, whieh was the most impure 
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formerly, in consequence of the influx of strangers, has now become more Latin 
than that spoken in the country. There are, 11IIwe\('r, about two hundred 
words not traccable to any known ton
ue, and these are supposed to be a remnant 
of the ancient Dacian "poken at the period of the Roman in msion. The "r al- 
lachian difiers, morcO\ er, from the Latin tongues of "
 e"tern Europe by always 
l'lacin
 the article and the demonstmti"e pronoun after the noun. The sallie rule 
obtains in 
\.lbanian and Bulgarian, and Miklosich is probably right when he 
looks upon this as a feature of the ancient language of the aborigines. 
These niceties, howo"\('r, are altogether unnoticed by the mass of the people. 
The Rumanian pca"ant is proud of the ancient conquerors of his country, and 
looks upon himself as the descendant of the patricians of Rome. 
l'Yeral of his 
cllstom", at the hirth of childrpn, betrothals, or hurials, recall thuse ohscned by 
the Romans, and the dance of the Cal/l.
l/((l"cs, it is sairl, may be traced back to 
the earliest [talian set! leI's. The"
 allachian is fond of talking ahout Fat hcr 
Trajan, to whom he attributes all those feat,;: which in other ceuntries arc 
associated with IIercule,;:, Fingal, or O,,<<ian. l\Iany a mountain valley has been 
rent asunder by Trajan's powerful hand; and the avalanches d\.'sl'cmling from the 
hills are spoken of as Trajan's thunder. The Humanian completely ignores 
Getæ, Dacians, or Goths, though in the hills we still meet with tall men h:ning 
blue ey\.":-, and long flaÅen hair, who are probal,ly de:-,cended from the aboriginal 
inhahitants of the country. 
The Rumanians haye generally fine sunburnt fcaturf's, fair hair, eÅpres;:iye 
f'yes, a mouth finely 
haped, and beautiful teeth. They allow their hair to grow 
long, and 
oll1etimes even prefer to c"-patriate themseh-es to sacrificing it to the 
exigencies of military scn'ice. They exhibit grace in all their mo'"ements, are 
indefati
able on the march, and support the hea, iest labour without f'omplaining. 
E,-en the ""allachian herdsman, with his sheepskin cap, or ta8111l1a, his "ide 
leather belt med as a pocket, a sheepskin thrown over his shoulders, and drawer:; 
which recall those of the Dacians 
culptU1"t'd on Trajan's Column, is noble in his 
hearing, In the large towns, '" here much intermixture has taken place \\ ith 
Greeks, Southrrn Russians, and )Iagyars, the llrown complexion predOluinaks. 
The Rumanian women are grace itself: They always charm us by taste and 
neatness, whether they have adopted a modern dress or still patronise the 
national costume, eonsi"ting of an embroidered chemisette, a floating ,'e>'1, a party- 
colourI'd apron, a golden net, and golden sequins placed in the hair. These 
eÅternal advantages are combined in the Humanian with quickness of appre- 
hension, a gay spirit, and the gift of repartee, which entitle them to be called the 
Parisians of the Orient, 
In the midst of this homogeneolls Rumanian population we meet with 
Bulgarian colonists, "hose number has increased recently in consequence of 
the persecutions of Turks and Greeks. The character of the Bulgarians born in 
the country has undergone considerable modificatiuns. 'l'hey are at present the 
most industriuu
 tillers of the soil, and in the" icinity of large towns they occupy 
themsehes principally "ith horticulture. 
Iany of these nlllga
ans li,-e in that 
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portion of Bes
arabia which wa
 ceded by Russia in 18.)3. They 
ettled there in 
18
a, more particularly in the Bud:;lIk, or sout.hern " corner" of Bessarabia, and 
their fields are better tilled, their roads in hetter condition, than those of their 
)Ioldavian neighbours. Their yillages still bear Tartar names, from the time 
when their country was occupied by Xogai Tartars, and they contrast fayourably 
with the villages of tbe surrounding peoples. Bolgrad, the capital of this colony, 
is a small bU!'itling town, the schools of which enjoy a high reputation. These 
Bulgarians, so di.;;til1guished for industry, sobriety, and thrift, ha\"e more or less 
amalgamated with Russians, Greeks, and gipsies, and they talk almost every 
lang-uage of the East. 
The Russians of )[oldavian Bessarabia have their settlements on the banks of 
the Danube, to the east of these Bulgarian colonies, 'l'hey, too, are good 
agriculturists. The Ru::>sians met with in the towns are generally engaged in 


Fig. 46,-ErHxoLom<:AL l\lAr OF MOLDAVIA" BESSARAIIIA. 
Beale 1 : 1,500,000. 
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commerce, and enjoy a high reputation for bonesty. l\IO!'it of them belong to the 
old sect of the LipoWlli, and fled from Russia about a century ago to escape religious 
persecution. They nearly all speak Rumanian. Vilkof, a village near the 
mouth of the Danube, is almost exclusively oceupied by these Lipovani, who are 
expert fishermen, and share the produce of their labour in common. Others 
amongst the Ruo;sbns belong to the sect of the Skopt:::.i, or "mutilatp
l," which 
is said to recruit itself by stealing children. 'These Skoptzi are recognised by 
thcir portliness and smooth faces, and at Bucharest they are reputed to be excel- 
lent co:u'hmen. 
l\Iagyar Szeklers from Transylvania, known in the country as Cliong/leI', are 
the only other foreign clement of the population ol'cupying dist.inct settl('ments. 
'l'hese Changhei, who first came into the country when the Kings of Hungary 
were masters of the valley of the Sereth, are gradually becoming Humanians 
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in dres
 and language, and" ould ha"\"'e beeomc so long ngo wen' they not Roman 
Catholics. whilst the people among whom they li,"e are Gn'eks. They are joined 
annually by a fpw cOll1patriot
 f!"Om Tl'an>'ylvania, attracted by the mild clima
e 
and the fertility of the soil. In spring and autumn larg-e bands of Hungarian 
reapers and labourers descepd into the plains of )]olda, ia. 
The Hellenic clement "as 
trongly represented la:;t ccntury, when tbe 
government of the country was farmed out by the Sultan to Greek merchant.. 
of Constantinople. 
\t the present time the Greeks are not numerous-not 
exceeding, perhaps, 10,000 souls, e'"en if we indude amongst them Hellenized 
Zinzares-but they occupy influential positions as managers of estates or 
merchants, and the e"iport of corn is almost exclusively in their bands. Traces 
of the ancient government of these rhanariotLs still e
ist in the language of 
the country, and in the relationships re
ulting from intermarriages between 
seignorial families. I-'ar more numerous than the,..e Greeks, and of greater 
ill1pOl-tance, are the members of those homeless nations-the Jews and T
igani 
(or gipsies). A few Spanish Jews are Illet with in the large townB, Lut the 
majority are" German" Jews, who lla"\"'e come hither frum Poland, Little Russia, 
Galicia, and Hungary. As puLlicans and mid(llelllcn the
 come into close 
contact \\ ith the poor peopl,', and they are nni"\"'er;;ally dete::;tcd, not on account 
of their religion, but because of the wonderful skill with which they manage to 
secure the sa\ ings of the people. Imaginary crimes of all kinds are attributed 
to them, and they have repeatedl.v been e
posed to maltreatment on the 
fri\olous charge of having eaten little children at their ra:-:sover. The Ruma- 
nians, however, can bardly manage without thesc detested Jews, and their laws, 
by preventing the Jews from acquiring land, fortify their commercial monopuly. 
The Jews, if certain estimates may be credited, constitute one-fifth of the total 
population of )Ioldavia. The Armenians, the other great commercial people of 
the Orient, are represented by a few flourishing colonies, more especially in 
)[oldavia, These Haikanes are the descendants of immigrants who settled in the 
country at various epochs between tbe eleventh and seventeenth centuries. They 
li\e amongst themselves, and, though not exactly liked b
 the people, they have 
known how to avoid becoming objects of hatred. A few Armenians from Con- 
stantinople, and speaking Turkish, are met with on the Lower DJ.nube. 
The Tsigani, or gipsies, so de;;:pised formerly, Lecome merged Ly degrees in 
the rest of the population. .:\'ot long ago they were slaves, the property of the 
State, of boyards, or monasteries. 'They led a wandering life-working, trafficking, 
or stealing for the bene6t of their masters. They were di':ided into caiòtes, the 
principal of which were the li//[Jllrari, or spoon-makers; l/I.8ari, or Lear-leaders; 
jÌ'rr(lri, or Emit s; allrari, or collectors of gold dust; and /rlll/a!'i, or musicians. 
These latter \\ ere the mu:st polished of all, amI were employed to celehrate the 
glory and the virtlH's of the boyards. They are now the miustreh of the count.ry 
and the mu:si..:ians of the town. Y cry few in number are the .J.Yetot:::i, a degraded 
ca
te vho live in woods or tents, subsist upon the fouIc,..t food, and do not Lury 
their dead. The T
igani were a,.;"imilated in Un7 \\ ith the pea,.;antl"y, and since 
12 
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their emancipation nearly all of them lead. a Rettled life, cultivating the soil with 
great care, or exerci!-ing some handicraft. The fu'<ion between Tsigani and 
Rumanians is making rapid. progress, for both races have the same religion and 
speak the same languagc. Intermarriages bptween the two are frequent, :uul in 
a time not far off the Tsigani of Rumania will he a thing of the p 1St. They are 
supposed still to number hetween 100,000 and 300,000 souls.'" 
,!'he Rumanian nation is stiLI in a state of transition from a feudal to a 
modern epoch. The revolution of 1848 shook the ancient system to its founda- 
tion, but did not destroy it. As recently as 18.jG the peasants were attached to 
the soil. They had. no rights, but were at the mercy of the boyanls and monas- 
teries whose soil they were doomed to till, and li,-ed in miscrable hovels. TIIP 
whole of the country and its inhabitants belonged to five or six thousand. boyards, 
who were t'ither the descendants of the ancient" braves," or had purchased their 
patents of nohility. )lost of these hoyards wcre only small proprietors, and nearly 
the whole of the land belonged to seventy feudatories in 'Yallachia, and three 
hundred in )[oldavia. 
,!'hi<.; state of affairs led to the most frightful demoralis'ltion amongst masters 
and serfs, and even the good qualities of the Uumanian-bis energy, his gene- 
rosity, and friendliness-were turned into evil. The nobles li,"ed far away from 
their estates, spending the income forwarded hy their Greck bailiffs in debauchery 
and gambling. The peasants worked but little, for they had no share in the 
produce of the hoil; they were mistrustful and full ()f dcceit, as lire all slaves; 
they were ignorant and superstitious, for they depended for their education upon 
illiterate and fanatical priests. Their pope8 were magicians, and cured maladics 
by incantations and holy philtres. As to the monks, some of them were ril'h 
proprietors, as rapacious as the temporal lords; others lived on aIm..;, having 
exchanged a life of slawry for mendicity. 

ot long ago the Rumanians, depri,-ed of all education exrept that sup- 
plied by their doill(fs, or ancient songs, were lost almost in mediæHI darkness. 
Even now some of the ancient customs of their ancestors sUl'Yive in the rural 
districts. Funerals are attended by hirer! weeping women, whose shrieks 
accompany the farewell of relatiws. Into the cuffin they place a stick upon 
which to rest when crossing the Jordan, a piece of cloth to serve as a garment, 
and a coin as a bribe to St. l)eter for opening the gate of heaven. Nor are wine 
and brcad forgotten for the journey. Red-haired people are suspected of 
returning to earth in the guise of a dog, a frog, or a flea, and to penetrate into 
houses in order to suck the blood of good-looking young girls. In their case it is 
as well to close the coffin-lid tightly, or, still better, to piprce the throat of the 
defunct with a stick. 
The peasantry will doubtless no longer be haunted by th
se hallucinations, for the 


. Approximate population of numania in 18i5. 6,2
2,.500 souls, of whom 3,260,000 were in 'YallRchia, 
and 1,!lí2,500 in l\Ioldavia. The.e were 4,460,UOO Rumanians, 90,000 Bulgarians, 40,000 Russians Rnd 
other Slavs, 50,0011 Magyars, 130,000 'I'8ig:mi, 100,000 Jews, 10,000 Armenian
, and õ
,500 foreigners 
30,000 Austrians, 10,OUO Greekd, 5,000 GðrlllJ.Ils, 1,500 French). 
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maral and intellectual progres" of the nation has kept pace with its material pros- 
perity since the peasant has cultivated his own land. Officially made a freeman 
in l
.jü, but hdd for sen'ral years afterwards in a kind of limited bondage, the 
peasant now owns at least a portion of the h
nd. By a law passed in 18G
, each 
head of a family is entit!('d to a plot of land from seven to sixty-seven acres in 
e,,-tent, and e\ er since that time the pea;.;ants ha\"e gained immensely in self- 
respect. IIis land, though still culti mted with the ancient Roman plough, and 
deprin'd of manure, produces immense quantities of cereals, the sale of which 
brings wealth into the country and encourages progress. Rumania is now one 
of the great corn-exporting countries of Europe, and in favourable years, when 
the crops are neither eaten up by locusts nor destroyed by frosts, its exports exceed 
those of Hungary. In less than ten years the export. of wheat, maize, barley, and 
oats has dout.led, and the sum annually realised "\"'aries between 1:-1,000,000 and 
.fS,OOO,OOO sterling. 
rnfortunately the pea
ants eat but little of the corn they grow, They are 
content with the maize, from which they prepare their 111(/111(/1;[/0 and the detestable 
spirits which cheer their hearts on a hundred and ninety-four annual fête days. The 
culti vat ion of the \ ine, which" as altogether neglected formerly, is likewise making 
progress, and the produce of the foot-hills of the Carpathians is justly esteemed, 
The time is past now whe
 "". allachian" and "herdsman" were synonyms 
throughout the East. Still, nearly one-fourth of the area of the country remains 
uncultimted, and the soil is allowed to lie fallow every third year. 
Ioldavia is 
better cultivated, upon the" hole, than W allachia, and this is principally owing 
to the fact of the )[olda,ian boyards residing upon their estates, and taking a pride 
in their management. Progress, ho" ever, is appllrent throughout the country, and 
there is hardly a large estate without its steam threshing-machine. Even the 
small proprietors are gradually introducing improved methods of cultivation, and 
in many ,illages they ha,'e formed co-operative associations for the cultivation of 
e
tensive tracts of country.... 
Rumania is es,..entiaUyan agricultural country. The ores of the Carpathians 
are not utili;.;ed, for there are no roads which gin' access to them. The petroleum 
wells only supplied a,
lO,OOO gallons in H
;:3. Four of the princ;p-li salt-works 
are carried on by Govemment, partly with the aid of convict labour, and yield 
annnaUy 80,000 tons of suIt. The fisheries are of some importance. The inha- 
bitants on the Lower D.mube salt the fish which abound in the river and 
the neighbouring lakes, and prepare ca\ iare from sturgeons. There are no 
manufactories excepting near the large towns, and the country is noted only for 
its carpets, embroidered cloth and leather, and pottery, The housewives are 
famed for their confectionery. 
Commerce is annually on the increase.t Its only outlet in former times was 


· Of the total area of Rumania 6,000,000 acres are corn-lands, 600,000 acres produce wine, tobacco, 
"-c., 5,000,000 con
ist of foresta, 9,000,000 of pHstures and meadows, and 8.000,0..0 are unculthated. In 
18H there we.e 6UO,000 hor.eò, 2,900,000 head of cattle, 100,000 buffaloeò, 5,000,000 sheep, 1,:WO,OOO 
pigs, and 1'00,000 goata. 
t Exports, a\erage of 1865-i5, l:6,ïOO,OOO; imports, l:4,300,000. 
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the D.mube. Xearly the whole prOlluce of the cuuntry was carried to Galatz, 
at the bend of the river, upon which the principal routes of the country con- 
verge. For many years to come the Danube will remain the great commercial 
highway of the country; the Pruth, too, is navigable for small steamer!!> as far as 

culeni, to the north of Ya;;"y; whilst the numerous rin'r" descending from the 
C",rpathians will always prove useful tor tbe conveyance of timber. Xew outkts 
have been created l'y the const.ruction of railways. Rumania is now joined to 
the railway system::; of 
\.ustria and Hungary, and the prnpl'st'd hrirlge acru,.,s the 
lJanube will place it in direct communicatiun with Yarna, on the Black Sea. 
The level nature of thc country facilitates the construction of railways, but its 
inhabitants look upon their exten;;ion wilh a fecling of apprehcnsion, for they 
fancy that a commercial invasion nny bring in its train a nulitary one.- 
The Rumanians complain much ahout the left bank of the Sulina branch of 
the Danube not having been ceded to tlH'm by the treaty of raris. In formf'r 
times tbe whole of the delta of the Danube belonged to 1Ioldavia, as is proved 
by the ruins of a town built by the Rumanians on the southern bank of the 
river, opposite to Kilia. Lp to the close of last century the jurisdiction of 
the 1Ioldavian governor of Ismail extcmled to the port of :O;ulina, and he was 
charged with keeping the mouth of the ri,-er free from ob;;tructions. The 
'V ('>.tern powers, in spite of this, allowed Turkey to occupy the \\ hole of the 
delta, wbilst they confined the Rumanians to the left bank of the Rilia branch. 
The country, conseqm.ntly, has no direct access to the Black Sea, except by mean" 
of small vessels, for the mouth of the Kilia branch is obstructed hy a bal'. 
1\1. Desjardins and other engineers who have de,-oted some attention to the 
subject propoRe to construet a ship canal, ahuut eight miles in length, which will 
connect the IJanube with the Bay of Sibri:llli. In the meantimc TIulUania is at 
liberty to make use of the Sulina mouth, which is kept open at the e....pen e 
of the 'Vestcrn powers, amI a canal, therefore, hardly appears to be called for. 
TIucharest (or Bueuresci, pron. Bukureshti), the capital of ". allachia amI of the 
whole of Rumania, <}!ready numl)('rs among;;t the gre!it cities of Europe. Xe
t to 
Constantinople and Bucla-Pest, it is the most populous town of South-eastern 
Europe, and its inhabitants fondly Rpl'ak of it as the" Paris of the Orient." 
The town not very long since was hardly more than a coll,.etion of yillag-es, 
very picturesque from a distance on account of numerous towers and glittering 
domes rising above the surrounding verdure, but very unpleasant within. TIut 
Bucharest has been transformed rapidly with the increasing wealth of its 
inhabitants. It may boast now of wide and c!Pan streets, buunded hy fine 
houses, of public squares fnll of animation, and of well-kept p Irks, and fully 
de8erycs now its sohriquet of the" juyful city." 
y a
sy (Jasi, or Yashi), \\ hieh became the capital of 1foldavia when Suehova 
was annexcd hy Austria, occupies a position far less central than docs Bucharest, 
but the fertility of the surrounding country, the proximity of the navigable 


· Railroads, 1,800 miles; high-wads, 2,650 miles; telegraphs, 2,,j00 miles; steamers on the Danube, 
29, of i,6:,w tons burden. 
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Pruth and of Ru!'sia, with which it maintains a bri!'k commerce, and' its po!'ition 
on the bi,rh-road J . oinincr the Baltic to the Black 
e,l. have caused it. to increase 
r r 
rapidly in population. It is a flourishing town now, though no longer the seat 
of an independent government. TIuilt upon the foot-hills of the Carpathians, 
the city presents itself magnificently from afar, and it" exterior is not belied by 
it;; fiuer quarters. Jews, .\rmenians, l1ussians, Tsigani, Tartar", and 
Jagyars 

Ire nnmerously represented amongst its population, which is semi-Oriental in 
type. 'Ve may almost fancy our:::eh es ...tanding npon the threshold of Asia. 


Fig. H.-VIEW OF Bl'CHAREST. 
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The church of the Three Saints is distinguished for its originality, and is a master- 
piece of om
mpntation in the )Joorish style. 
All the other towns of Rumania are indebted for their importance to their 
position on commercial high-roads. Botosani, in X orth('m )loldavia, lie.;; on the 
road to Galicia and Poland, and the same may be said of F'llticeni, wbo!'e inter- 
national fairs are alway.. well attenr1cd. Cumnwrce causes the to" n8 on the 
Danube to flourish. Yilkof is a great mart for fi,..h and ca' iare; Kilia, the 
anc.ent Achillea, or city of .Achilles; hmail, "here the Russian Lipovani are 
numerous; Heni; Galatz, :.<aid to be .:in dnl'
ent colony of the Galatian:.<, now the 
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most important cummercial emporium on the Lower Danube, and seat of the 
European commissioners for its regulation; .Braila, a puur vill&ge as long as the 
Turks held it, but now important on account of its grain trade, and the literary 
ccntre of the Bulgarians. All these towns, though situated on the banks of the 
IJanube, may be luoked upon almost us ports of the Black 
eå, through which the 
produce of the country, and especially its grain, finds an outlet to foreign 
markets. Giurgiu (Jurjevo) is the purt of Bucharest on the Danubc; Turnu- 
Severinu is the gate\\ay of "
allachia, below the great narrows of the river; 
Cr..iova, Pitesci, Ploiesti, Duzeu, and Focsani form the terminal points of the 
roads descending from the high valleys of Transylvania. Alecsandria, a town 
recently built in the ('entre of the plain which extends from Bucharest tu the Olto, 
has become a depÔt for agricultural produce. 
Furmerly, when incesi"ant wars rendered a strong strategical position of 
greater importance than commercial advantages, the capital of the country was 
established in the very heart of the Carpatbians. In the tl1irteenth century it 
\\ as at Campu-Lungu, in the midst of the mountains, and subsequently it was 
transferred tu CUI.tea d' Argesia, founded by Prince N egoze ßessara ba in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Uf this ancient capital there remain nuw 
only a monastery and a wonderful church: the walls, cornices, and towers are 
covered with sculptures, like the work of a jeweller. 'l'argu- Y estea, or Tirgo\ist, 
on the Yalomitza, was the third cflpital, but of the fine palace built there by the 
dOli/IIi there rem,lin now only blackened walls.. 
Rumania includes the two ancient principalities of "
allachia and )loldavia, 
and forms a semi-independent state under the protection of the great powers, 
and paying an annual tribute of about 1:40 000 to the Porte. 'l'he country 
has placed a member of tbe 1I0henzollern family at the head of the State. The 
com,titution of It;ö6 confers upon this prince the right of appointing all public 
fUllctionaries and the officers of the army, of coining money, and of pardoning. 
.All laws reqpire his signature befure they can be enfurced. He enjoys a civil list 
of Æ4R,OOO. 
The legislative powers are vestcel in two chambers, the members of which are 
elected by a process designed to favour the interests of the rich. All Rumanians 
ahove twenty-one years of age, except senants in receipt of wages, are inscribed in 
the electoral lists. 'l'hey are divided into four" colleges," or classes, having widely 
different pri\.ileges. The first college includes all t.hose electors of a district 
whose income from landed property amounts to Æl:32 a year; electors having an 
income of between .1.:44 and 1:1:32 form a second college; merchants and 


. X umber of inhabitants of the principal to" ns of Rumania (offici..1 
pelling; \'ulgar or phonetic spell- 
in!.\" ill parenthesis) :-- 
Jrallacllia.-Uucuro sci (Bllehar,.
t), 221,1100; Ploiesti (Ploe
hti), 33,000; EmilI\, 28,2;0; Craio\"", 
22,;6-1 ; Giurgiu \JIIl":evo, or (
iurc:f'vo), 
0,!;6r,; Buzeu (Busau), 11,IUO; Alcesandria, 11,00U; CamplllulIg, 
9,9UO; Pitesci IT'lt, :shti), lI.bOO; Car..calu, 8,60n. 
Jloldat"ia.-Ja<i (Ya.
y), 
,U,U" 0; Galati (G"latz). 80.000; Hotos.mi, 39,900; Barl"du (B)"rlat), 
26,6UO; iSmeilu (I-mail', 
1,000; Foe.ani, 20,300; Peatm, 20,UIIO; Hu,i, 18,.-iO,); Homan, 16,900; 
}'altireni, 1.;,OUO; llaeau, l:i,OUO; Dorohoi, 1O,00U; Bolgradu, 9,600; Chi lie (Kilia), 8,9UO; Heui, 
i,60U. 
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tradesmen of the towns paying a tnx of 2a.s. [,nnually, Governmpnt pemiioners, 
half-pay officers, prof('s,.or", and graduates of uni\'ersiti<,
, form the third college; 
and the remainder of the eleeturs lwlong to the til1\l,t h coll<'ge. The first two 
colleges elect a deputy each for thcir district; tbe third cllllege elects from 
one to six deputies for eacb town, ac("ording to its size; tbe fourth college electg 
delegateg by whom the representatives nre chosen. 
The 
<,nate represents more especially the large landed proprietors. 
enator" 
must have an in('ome of l:
."j-'!, and nre eleeted hy the landed proprietors wbo"e 
ineome amounts to at least .i:l:
'2 a year. The uuiver"ities of Bucharest amI 
Yassy are represented hy a senator each, elected by the profes"or
, and the crown 
prince, the metropolitan, and tbe diocesan bishops are e.r-çf!icio membcrs of the 

enate. 
t'nators are elected for eight, and deputies for four years. 
The Uumanian constitution grants aU those rights and pri,'il<'ges usually set 
forth in documents of tbat kind. The right of Ulceting is guaranteed; there i.. 
liberty of the press; the municilnl officers and mayors are elected. but the PI'. nee 
may interwne in the case of towns inhabited by more than a thousand families; 
the punishment of death is abolished, except in till1e of war; and education is free 
and compulsory "" herever there are schools." There is liberty of religion, 
though there is a State Church, and Christians alone can be naturalis<,d. i' 0 
marriage is legal unless it has been consecrated by a priest. The Rumanian 
Church, as far as dogmas are concerned, is that of the Greeks, but it is altogether 
independent of the Greek patriarch residing at Con!<tantinople, and is governcd 
by its own 
:ynod. 1\lost of the monasteries ha\'e heen seculari
ed. 
The country is divided into four judicial districts, each h,l\-ing a court of 
appeal, wbibt a supreme court sits at Bucharest. The French codes, sligbtly 
modificd, were introduced in 18G:;. 
The army is P:1I'tly moJellcd upon that of Pru"sia. 
\Jl citizens are called 
upon to sen'e sixteen years, eigbt of which are passed in the :-.tanding army or its 
reserw, and eight in the militia. The Xational Guard inclurles all men up to 
fifty not belonging to either of the other categories. By calling- out all its men, 
Rumania can easily send an army of 10u,000 men into the field. There are like- 
\\ ise a few gunboats on the Danube. 
Thc finances of Rumania are in a more satisfactory condition than those of 
most other states of Europe. The Gm-ermnent has certainly heen living upon 
loans, for which eight per cent. has to be paid, and nearly the whole of the annual 
income is spent upon the puyment of interest, the army, and the revenue services. 
The credit oÎ Rumania is, 1Iowe\"eI', good, for the loans ure secured upon vast 
domains, the property of the "ecularised mona
terie", se\-eral thousand acres of 
which are sold every :year. The sale of salt and the manufacture of tobacco are 
GO\'ernment monopolies.- 
Rumania is divided for adminibtrative purposes into 
3 departments and 164 
districts, or pins;. There are 6-.! towns and 3,0:20 rural communes. 


. A \ erage annnal f'xrenditure. IS; l-i6, E1,650,OOO . public debt. tt9,500,OOO, in, luding !13,OOO,OOO 
e%pended upun r..ïlw8)'8; ,'s';m,ated vallie of the domains, .(:!O,OOO,OOO. 
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I > ;ERYL\, like Rumania, was until recently a semi-independent state, 
,
;, ,paJ'ing a tribute of Æ
5,OOO a ycar to the Porte, and submitting t.o 
I : 
 the pn'"ence of a Turkish garrison at )lali-Zvornik, on the Bosnian 



 I frontier. But even these vestiges of ancicnt oppression irritated 
'" the national pride to an inconceivahle degree, and the moment 
when a blow might be struck on behalf of Servia and the neighhouring countries 
inhabited l)y Slavs still groaning under the Turkish yoke was looked forward to 
with impatience. The blow h,u; been struck, and were it not for t,he support 
extended to it by the great powers, Senia would ere this have ceased to exist as a 
semi-independent state, 
Senia, within its actual limits, includes only a small portion of the northern 
slope of the mountains rising in the centre of the Balkan peninsula. It is 
f\eparated from .Austro-Ilungary by the Save and the Danube, but no natural 
boundary divides it from Turkey; and the valleys of the Moraya, the Drina, and 
the Timok, the former in the centre, the others on the eastcrn and western 
fi-ontiers of the country, afford easy access to a foreign invader. The difficulties 
to be surmounted by the latter would begin only after he had entered the vast 
fore,.ts, the narrow valleys, and unfathomable kliSlI1"a8 amongst the mountains. 
The onl)' plains of any extent are on the banks of the Save. Everywhere else 
the country is hilly, rocky, or mountainous, The most prominent mountain 
range is that which extends from the" Iron. Gate" and the defile of hasan, on 
the Danube, through Eastern Servia, and forms a marked continuation of the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps, ",ith which it agrees in geological struct.ure. In the northern 
portion of these Benian Carpathians, in the angle formed by thc confluence of the 
Danube and l\Iorava," here masses of porphyry have burst through limcswne8 
and schists, we find oursclves in the great mineral region of Bervia, Copþer, 


. AuthOlilies :-Kanïz, .. 
Pl-bip" ;.. l:b:c'ni, co Les Serùes de Tnrquie;" Cyprien Robel.t, co Les 
Sl
\'es tie Turquie;" LOlli. Léger, .. Le )I..n:e -"lave;" Lpjean, co Visitp au :\Iontenegro." 
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iron, and lead ores are being worked here, especially at :\Iaidanpek and Kuchaina, 
but the old zinc and silver mines have been abandoned. Tbe valley of the 
Timok, ill the southern portion of this mountain range, is likewise ricb in 
minerals, and gold dust is collected from the sand of the river. There are few 
valleys whicb can rival that of the Timok in beauty and fertility, and the basin 
of Knyashevatz, where the head-streams of tbe riyer unite, is more especially 
distinguished by its rural beauty, 
parkling rivulets flowing through the 
meadows, vines covering tbe hills, and forests the surrounding mountains. A 
narrow defile immediatel
' below this basin leads into the valley of Zaichar, near 
which, at Gamzigrad, there still exist ruins of a Roman fortress, its walls and 
towers of perphyry in a capital state of preservation. Looking northward from 
this position we perceive the Stol (3,G3R feet), wbilst in the south-west there rises 
a huge pyramid of chalk, which might almost be mistaken for the work of 
human hands. This is the Rtan (4,943 feet), at whose foot bUl'st forth the hot 
springs of Banya, the most frequented and efficacious of all Servia. 
The yalleys of the Morava and of its main tributary, the Bulgarian Mora, a, 
divide 
en ia into two parts of unequal extent. The valley of tbe l\Iorava forms 
a natural highway between the Danube and the interior of Turkey, passing 
through the frontier town of Alexinatz. A Roman road formerly led along it. 
Krushevatz, the ancient capital of tbe f'enian empire, occupies the centre of a 
plain in the yalley of the Sen-ian Mora\a, not far above the defile of Stalaj, 
where the two 
Ioravas unite at tbe foot of a promontory crowned with ruins. 
The remains of the palace of the Servian tsar are still shown there, and it is stated 
that Krushevatz, at the height of Servian power, had a circumference of three 
leagues. It is only a poor village now. 
The wildest mountain masses of 
ervia rise bet"\\ eell the two :lrorayas, their 
culminating point being the Kupaonik (G,710 feet), which attains a greater height 
than any other summit between the ::;ave and the Balkans. A wide prospect 
of incomparable beauty opens from its base and rocky summit, extending south- 
wards over plain", and mountains to the pinnacles of the t;kbar and the pyramidal 
Dormitor. In itself, however, the Kopaonik is quite devoid of beauty, and where 
its slopes have been depri,-ed of the forests which once covered them, the bare 
rocks of serpentine present a picture of utter desolation. Its valleys are far from 
fertile, their inhabitants are sulky and poor, and many amongst them suffer from 
goî tre. 
The mountains which extend to the north of the Kopaonik, along both banks 
of the Ibar, are for the most part still clothed with oaks, beeches, and conifers. 
The broad valley of the ::;ervian Morava, rivalling in fertility the plains of 
Lombardy, penetrates into these mountain masses. But they rise again to the 
north of tbat river, attaining a beight of 3,622 feet in the mountain mas::! of 
Rudnik. Cretaceous rocks predominate, frequently surmounted by granitic 
peaks. The valleys are narrow and tortuous. This is the famous 
umadia, or 
"forest region" of Senia, which during the rule of the Turks offered a safe 
asylum to the persecuted rayas, and in the war of independence became the 
13 
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citadel of Servian liberty. The little town of Kraguyevatz, in one of its narrow 
valleys, "as chosen to be the seat of government, and it still retains a gun 
foundry, supplied with coal from the basin of Chupriya. A secluded capital like 
this may have suited a people constantly engaged in war, but when Servia entered 
npon a career of progress the seat of government was removed to Belgrad. 
This city-the Beográd, or "white town," of the Scrvians, the SiufJidullum of the 
Romans, and the .Alba G,.æca of the Middle Ages-is delightfully situated upon a 
hill near the confluence of the Danube and Save, and overlooks the swampy plains 
of Syrmia. Belgrad, from its favourable geographical situation, has become a 
place of much trade, and is likewise an important strategical position. 
To the west of Belgrad we merely meet with hills, and with the fertile plains 


Fig. 48.-COSFLUENCE OF THE DANUBE ASD SA'E. 
Scale 1 : 1,420,000. 


25 Miles. 


watered by the Kolubara. It is only towards the south-west, on nearing the 
Drina, that we again find ourselves in the midst of calcareous mountains, attaining 
a height of 3,6:30 feet, and connected with spurs of the Kopaonik in the BOuth. 
This is one of the most picturesque portions of the country. Ruins of houses 
and fortresses abound, amongst which those of Ushitza are the most extensive. 
These fortresses have, however, failed to protect the country, and no portion of 
Servia has more frequently been laid waste by ruthless invaders. 
In former times Servia could boast of some of the most extensive oak forest 
in Europe. " To kill a tree is to kill a Servian," says an ancient proverb, datir..g 
probably from the time when the forests afforded shelter to the oppressed rayas. 
This proverb, unfortunately, is no longer acted upon. In many parts of the 
country the forests have disappeared, and the naked rock obtrudes itself as In 
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Dalmatia and Carniola. A peasant in need of a branch cuts down an entire tree, 
and the herdsmen are not content to fced their bi.ouac fires with dry sticks, but 
must needs ha.e an oak, The greatest enemies of the forests, next to herdsmen, 
are goats and hogs, the former brow,.ing upon small trees and lea.es, the latter 
laying bare the roots. An old tree, thro\\n down by a tempest or sacrificed to 
the woodman's axe, is not replaced. Laws for the protection of the forests have 
certainly been passed, but they are not enforced, and the wood required for fuel 
has to be imported, in many instances, from Dosnia. The destruction of the 
forests has naturally been attended by a deterioration of the climate. )Ir. Edward 
Brown, who travelled in Servin in the seventeenth century, tells us that the 
)lorava was then navigable for the greater part of its course; but at the 
present time, owing to its irregularities, it is no longer available as a nR' igable 
channel. 
Scrvia, by despoiling the mountains of great forests, has got rid of the wild 
animals which formerly infested them. "r oIves, Leal's, wild boars, previously so 
numerous, have almost disappeared, and those still met with occasionally are 
supposed to come from the forests of Syrmia, crosi'ing the frozen Save in winter, 
The fauna and flora of Servia are gr.ldually losing their original features. The 
introduction of the domesticated animals and cultivated plants from Austria has 
given to I:;enia a Bouth German aspect. 1\01' does the climate much differ from 
some parts of Southern Germany. Servia, though under the same latitude as 
Tuscany, rejoices by no means in an Italian climate. The Dalmatian or Dosnian 
mountain ramparts shut out the vi,-ifying' south-westerly winds, whilst the dry 
and cold winds from the steppes of Russia have free access over thE> plains of 
"
allachia. f.:trangers do not readily acclimatise themselves, owing to abrupt 
changes of temperature.'" 
Servia includes within its limits but a small proportion of all the Sen ians of 
Eastern Europe, but its inhabitants are probably not far wrong when they look 
upon themseh-es as the purest representatives of their race. They are, as a rule, 
tall, vigorous, with broad shoulders and an erect head. Their features are 
marked, the nose straight and often aquiline, and the cHeek-bones a trifle 
prominent; the hair is abundant and rarely black, the eyes are piercing and 
cold, and a well-cultivated mou!'tache imparts a military air to the men. The 
women, without being good-looking, have a nohle presence, and their semi- 
oriental costume is distinguished by an admirable harmony of colours. Even 
in the to"ns, where French fashions carry the day, Sen.ian ladies occasionally 
wear the national dress, consisting of a red vest, a belt and chemisette embroi- 
dered with pearls, strings of sequins, and a little fez stuck jauntily upon the 
head. 
L"nfortunately the custom of the country requires that a Servian woman 
should have an abundance of black hair and a dazzling white complexion. Paint, 
dyes, and false tresses are universal in town and country. Even in the most 
remote villages the peasant women dye their hair and paint their cheeks, lips, 


· 
Iean temperature at Belgrad, 4h' F.; f'xlremes, 106' and 3 0 ; range, 103 0 F. 
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and eyebrows, frequently making use of poisonous substances injurious to health. 
Rich country-people are, moreover, in the habit of making an exhibition of 
their wealth by means of their clothes, which they overload with gold and silver 
ornaments and gewgaws of e,'ery kind. In some districts brides and young 
women wear a most extraordinary head-drcss, consisting of an enormous crescent 
of cardboard, to which are attached nosegays, leaves, peacock feathers, and 
artificial roses with silyer petals. This heavy head-dress may symbolize the 
<<burdens of matrimony;" it certainly exposes the wearer to great incon- 
venience. 
The Servians are honourably distinguished amongst tbe people of the East 
by the nobility of tbeir chararter, thcir dignified bearing, and, in spite of recent 
events, incontestable bravery. For centuries they resisted oppression, and, not- 
withstanding their isolation and poverty, they conquered their independence in the 
beginning of this century. They are said to be idle and suspicious-qualities 
which their former servitude accounts for-but at the same time honest and 
truthful. It is difficult to cheat them, but they themselves never cbeat. Equals 
when under the dominion of the Turks, they are equals still. "There are no 
nobles amongst us," they say, "for we are all nobles." In their clear and 
sonorous language, so well suited to oratory, they fraternally address each other 
in the second person singular. Even prisoners are looked upon as brothers, and 
it is customary to permit a condemned criminal to visit his family on his giving 
his word of honour to return to prison. 
The ties of family and friendship are a great power in Servia, It frequently 
happens that young men who have learnt to like each other take an oath of 
fraternal friendship, in the manner of the brothers in arms of 
cythia, and this 
fraternity of heart is more sacred to them than that of blood. It is a remarkable 
fact, and one which speaks favourably for the high moral tone of the Servians, 
that their deep family affections and friendships do not lead to incessant acts 
of retaliation and, engeance, as amongst their neighbours the Albanians. The 
Sen-ian is brave; he is always armed, but he is also peaceable, and does not 
demand blood for blood. I:;till, like other men, he is not perfect. As an 
agriculturist he follows the more obsolete routine. He is ignorant and super- 
stitious. The peasants firmly believe in vampires, sorcerers, and magicians, and, 
in order to guard against their evil influences, they rub themselves with garlic on 
Christmas-eve. 
Land is held by families in common, fiS amongst the other I:;lavs of the South, 
The ancient zadru[ja, such as it existed in the )Iiddle Ages, is still preserved, 
and has never been interfercd with by Roman or German laws, as in Dalmatia or 
Slavonia. On the contrary, the law of Servia protects this ancient form of tenure, 
and, in cases of a disputed will, relatives by adoption take precedence of those by 
blood. Servian patriots are desirous to see these ancient customs respected, and 
the members of the Skups/diua, or parliament, have never attacked this common 
proprietorship in the soil, for they look upon it as one of the surest safeguards 
against paupcrism. Sen ia offers the best opportunity for studying agricultural 
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communities of this kind. 
owhere else are the features of family life equally 
delightful. The heavy day's work is followed by an evening devoted to pleasure. 
The children gather round their parents to listen to t.he warlike legend,; of old, 
or the young men sing, accompanying themsehes upon the gllda. All t.hose 
belonging to the association are looked upon as members of the f'lmily. The 
.starycshina, or head of the community, has charge of the education of the 
children, whom he is required to bring up as "good and honest citizens, llseful 
to their fatherland." Yet, in spite of all these advantages, the zadruyas decrease 
from year to year. The demands of commerce and industry interfere with their 
accustomed routine, and they will hardly survive much longer in their present 
form. 
A gre,lt portion of Eastern Servia has been occupied by "
allaehians, who 
were invited to the country after the war of independence, when ....ast districts 
had been depopulated. These new settlers, being more prolific than their 
neighbours, gradually gain upon the Servians, and already some of their colonies 
are met. with on the western bank of the ::\Iorava. ::\Iany Sen-ian villages have 
become Wallachian as far as language can make them so. It is a 6trange fact 
that these Rumanian colonists should prosper in Sen'ia, whilst Servian colonists 
from Hungary and 
lavonia do not. 
Zinzares, or Southern "
allachians, are met with in most towns, where they 
work as masons, carpenters, and bricklayers. 
Bulgarians have settled in the ,-alleys of the Timok and Mora,-a, in the south- 
east. They are highly esteemed for their industry, and quickly assimilate with 
the Servians. Sear Alexinatz there is a small colony of Albanians, whilst 
Tsigani, or gipsies, are met with in all parts of the country. They profess to 
be Christians, and one of their principal occupations is the manufacture of bricks. 
The Spani,..h Jews, so numerous formerly at Belgrad, have most of them retired to 
Semlin, their places being filled by German and Hungarian Jews.- 
Taken as a whole, Servia was a prosperous country before the recent war. 
The population has increased rapidly since the declaration of independence, but 
is not nearly as dense yet as in the neighbouring plains of Hungary or "
allachia. 
Scarcely one-eighth of the area is under cultivation, and agricultural operations 
are for the most part carried on in the rudest manner. EÀcepting in the most 
fertile .alleys, such as that of the Lower Timok, the fields are allowed to lie 
fallow every second year. The exports of Servia clearly exhibit the rudimentary 
condition of its agriculture, for they consist principally of lean pigs, which find 
their way in thousands to the markets of Germany, and of cat tIe. The peasant 
of Servia derives most of bis revenue from the sale of these animals. 'Yithin the 
last few years be bas also exported some wheat to tbe markets of 'Yestern Europe. If 
it were not for the Bulgarian labourers who annually Bock to the country in search 
of field-work, Rervia would not produce sufficient corn for its own consumption. t 


· The population of Servia in IBi5 was 1,3i7,061\, of ",horn about 1,110,000 were Servians, 160,000 
'Vallachians, 20,000 Zinzares, 60,000 Bulgarian., 30.000 gipsies, &c. 
t The export!! in IB7-l were \'alued at tl,400,OOO, and included 34,104 head of cattle, 271,219 pigs 
1,172,5il sheep and goat skins, wheat, raki, &c. 
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Industry throughout the country is still in its infancy, The 
ervian despises 
all manual labour excepting agriculture, and it is for this reason he looks down 
upon the German mechanics in the towns. Young men of the least education 
aspire to government employment, and the bureaucratic plague, which has 
wrought such injury in the neighbouring Austro-Hungarian empire, is thus being 
developed. There are, however, others who have studied 'at foreign universities, 
and who devote their energies to the spread of education at home. The progress 
made in this re&pect within the last few years has been enormous. . In 1839 the 
sovereign of the country could neither read nor write, whilst, at the present time, 
Servia, with its numerous schools and colleges, is becoming the intellectual centre 
of the Balkan peninsula.'" 
The Servians have used their best efforts to remove from their country 
everything reminding them of the ancient dominion of the :Muss ulman, and they 
have nearly accomplished this. The Belgrad of the Turks has been converted 
by them into a 'Yestern city, like Vienna or Buda-Pest; palaces in European 
style have arisen in the place of mosques and minarets; magnificent boulevards 
intersect the old quarters of the to"n; and the esplanade, where the Turks 
exposed the heads of their victims stuck on poles, has been converted into a 
park. Shabatz, on the Rave, has become a "little Paris;" Semendria 
(Smederevo), on the Danube, which gave the signal of rebellion in 1806, has 
arisen like a phænix from its ashes; whilst Posharevatz, kno\\ n as Passarovitz 
in the history of treatics, has likewise been transformed. Progress is slower in 
the interior, but good roads now extend to the most rcmote corners of the 
country. 
Senia is an hereditary constitutional monarchy. The Prince, or Kllia
, 
governs with the aid of responsible ministers and of' a senate; he promulgates 
the laws, appoints all public functionaries, commands the army, and signs the 
treaties. He rejoices in a civil list of .f20,000. His successor, in the case of 
there being no male heir, is to be elected by universal suffrage. The Slmpslttina, 
or national parliament, traces back its origin to the earliest times of a Servian 
monarchr. It numbers 134 members, of whom one-fourth are nominated by the 
Prince, find the remainder elected by all male taxpayers. This parliament 
exercises legislative functions conjointly "ith the Prince. In addition to it there 
exist rural parliaments in each of the 1,06:3 ob.sldin((.s, or parishes, and these enjoy 
extended rights of local self-government. The constitution provides for the 
election of a Sk/lp.
ldina of ':;3ü members by universal suffrage, should extra- 
ordinary events make such a meeting desirable, The affairs of the country have 
hitherto been managed satisfactorily. A revenue of ,t:j54,OOO sufficed for the 
requirements of the State, and up to the outbreak of the war there existed no 
public debt. 
Religious liberty exists, but the Greek Church is declared to be that of the 
State. It has been independent of the Patriarch of Constantinople since 1376, and 


. There are a university, a military academy, a seminary, an agricuIturalschool, 11 buperior schools, 
!Inri 377 elemenhry 8chouls. "ith :)67 leaehcrs, Rnd about 20,000 pupils. 
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is governed by a synod consisting of the Archbishop of Bdgrad and the Bishops 
of "(" shib'a, X egotin, and /::;habatz. The former is appointed by the Prince. The 
high dignitaries of the Church are in receipt of salaries, but ordinary priests are 
dependent upon fees and gifts. The monasteries have been suppressed by a recent 
decision of the Skll}Jshtinn, and their revenues are to be devoted to educational 
purpm:es. 
The military forces of the country consist of a standing army of about 4,000 
men, and of a militia including all men capable of bearing arms up to fifty years 
of age. The first ban of this militia is called out annually for training, the second 
ban only in case of war. Servia is thus able to place an army of 1.jO,OUU men in 
the field, but the efficiency of these badl:r trained troops leaves much to be desired, 
as has been shown by recent events. 
The country is divided into seventeen okl"lt81tin
, or districts, viz. Alexinatz, 
Bel grad, Chachak, Chupriya, Knyashevatz, Kraguyevatz, Kraina (capital. Kegotin), 
Krushevatz, Podrinye (Loznitza), Posharevatz, Rudnik prilanovitz), Shabatz, 
Smederevo, Tserna-Reka (Zaichar), Ushitza, Yalyevo, and Yagodina. The only 
tonns of importance are Belgrad (
;,OOO inhabitants), Posharevatz (7,000 inha- 
bitants), Shabatz t6,ïUO inhabitants), and Kraguyevatz (G,OOO inhabitants), 


!\IO.:liTEXEGRO. 
THE name 
rontenegro is a translation of the /::;ervian Tsrnagora, or "black 
mountains." It is a curious designation for a country of white or greyish 
calcareous mountains, whose colour even strikes the voyager on the Adriatic. 
The name, according to some, is to be taken figuratiwly, and is to be understood 
as designating a country of "bad" or "black" men; others are of opinion that 
it refers to ancient pine forests which have now disappeared. 
The Turks have never succeeded in subjugating the )Iontenegrins, who found 
safety in their mountain fastnesses. Occasionally the 1Iontenegrins placed 
themselves under the protection of a foreign power, such as that of Yenice, but 
they never acknowledged the Fiultan as their sovereign. The mountains, how- 
ever, to which they owe their independence, are at the same time their weakness, 
for they isolate them from the rest of the world, A high range of mountains, 
a" well as a strip of Turkish territory, separates them from their Servian kinsmen; 
another range, held by the Austrians, cuts them off from the Gulf of Cattaro and 
the Adriatic Sea. The small Lake of Scutari (
kodra) is their sea; the Zeta and 
l\Ioracha, which feed it, are their national rivers. If the :Montenegrins were 
permitted to desLend into the plains without sacrificing their independence, the 
arid plateaux now inhabited by them would soon be deserted by all but 
shepherds. 
The eastern portion of )Iontenegro, which is known as the Berda, and drained 
by the )loracha and its tributaries, is comparatively of easy access. The mighty 
dolomitic pyramids of the Dormitor (8,550 feet) command its valleys in the 
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north, whilst the rounded heights of Rom (9,000 feet) bound it on the east. 
The Berda differs in no respect from most other mountain countries, It is only 
in the western portion of the country, in ,Montenegro proper, that we meet with 
features altogether distinct. 1Ve there find ourselves in a labyrinth of cavities, 
valleys, and depressions, separated by craggy calcareous ridges, abounding in 
narrow fissures, the hiding-places of adders. Only the mountaineers are able to 
find their way in this inextricable labyrinth. "1Vhen God created the world," 
they tell you laugning, "he held in his hand a sack full of mountains, Right 


Fig. 49.-}Imi'TEXEORO ASD THE LAKB OF Sh.ODRA. 
Scale 1 : 1,590,000. 
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above 
Iontenegro tbe sack burst, and hence the fearful chaos of rocks which you 
see before you." 
Seen from an immense height, 
Iontenegro resembles a vast honeycomb with 
thousands of cells, and thi" appearance is due to aqueous agencies. The water at 
one spot has scooped out wide valleys, whilst elsewhere its long-continued action 
has merely succeeded in producing narrow rlldinas, or sink-holes. .After heavy rains 
the waters accumulate into lakes, covering fields and pastures, but ordinarily they 
run off rapidly through sink-holes concealed by brambles, only to reappear again 
near the seashore as abundant springs of bluish water. The Zeta, the principal 
river of 
Iontenegro, is fed by rivulets which are swallowed up in the valley of 
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Niksich to the north, and find their way to it through subterranean channels, 
Similar phenomena have already been noticed in connection with Bosnia (p. 127), 
The capital of ,Montenegro, Tsetinye (Cetinje), lies in the very midst of the 
mountains, in the centre of an ancient lake basin. Formerly it was accessible 
only by a most difficult mountain path, for the )lontenegrins took care not to 
construct roads, which would open their country to the gUJlS of their enemies. 
The requirements of commerce, however, have recently induced them to connect 
it with Cattnro by means of a carriage road. 
The )Iontenegrins are the kinsmen of the Servians of the Danube, but their 
life of almost incessant warfare, the elevation and sterility of their country, as 
well as the vicinity of the Albanians, have developed special features amongst 
them. The quiet life of the plains is unkno\\ n to the )Iontenegrin; he is violent., 
and ready at all times to take up arms; in his belt he carries a whole arsenal 
of pistols and knives, and even when working in the fields he has a carbine by 
his side. Lntil recently the price of blood was still enacted, amI a scratch even 
had to be paid for. This blood vengeance was transmitted from generation to 
generation, until the number of victims was equal on both sides, or a monetary 
compensation, usually fixed at ten sequins, had been accepted. Cases of hel'editary 
vengeance are rare now, but the ancient.. custom" could be suppressed only by 
a law of terrible severity, which punishes murdererI', traitors, rebels, thieves twice 
comicted, incendiaries, and ",coffers at religion alike with death. Compared with 
the Servian of the Danube, the )lontenegrin is a barbarian, 
or is his personal 
appearance equally prepossessing. The women, however, have regular features, 
and, though less dignified in their carriage than their kinswomen of Servia, they 
possess, as a rule, more grace and elasticity of movement. They are very 
prolific, and if a family increases too rapidly it is customary for a friend to 
adopt one or more of the children, 
rp to the invasion of the Osmanli the upper ,alleys of Montenegro were the 
home merely of herdsmen and brigands. But the inhabitants of t.he lower valleys 
were forced to retire to these austere heights in order to escape sla\ery. They 
cultivated the soil, bred cattle and sheep, and sometimes robbed their neighbours. 
But the sterile soil yielded only a scanty hanoest, and famines were by no means 
un frequent. Bosnian L skoches, who fled to the mountains in order to escape 
Mussulman oppression, only added to the misery by reducing to a minimum the 
share of cultivable soil which fell to the lot of each family. The pastures are 
still held in common, in accordance with the ancient customs of the /::;ervians. 
According to a recent census, lIIontenegro is said to ha\ e a population of nearly 
200,000 souls. Thi" may be an exaggeration, but the country is not eyen able 
to support 120,000 inhabitants without drawing supplies from beyond, and the 
armed incursions into neighbouring districts might thus be excused as an .. econo- 
mical necessity." Death from hunger or on the field of battle was often the only 
alternative. The lIontenegrin always prefers the latter, for he does not fear 
death, and" )Iay you ne\-er die in bed:" is a wish universally expressed at tbe 
cradle of a new-born infant. If a man is unfortunate enough to die of disease, 
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or from old age, his friends excuse him euphemistically by charging the " Old 
Murderer" with his death. 
The warlike incursions of former days have ceased noW', for the boundaries 
of Montenegro have been defined by an international commission, and the 
mountaineers have established friendly relations with their neighbours, from 
whom they are able now to purchase what they require, In summer they permit 
the inhabitants of the coast to take their cattle into the hills, whilst in winter 
they themselves descend to the seaboard, where they are sure now of a friendly 
reception. 
The l\Iontenegrins have always been anxious to possess a port on the Adriatic, 
which would enable them to import freely, and without the intervention of the 
merchants of Cattaro, the powder, salt, and other articles they require, and to 
export their own produce. Their commerce, even now, is of some importance. 
They export smoked mutton, sheep and goats, skins, tallow, salt fish, cheese, 
honey, sumach, insect powder, &c., of an estimated value of .t-10,OOO annually. 
The l\Iontenegrins, like their neighbours the Albanians, frequently leave their 
country for a time in order to seek work in the great cities of the East. Thou
 
sands of them are to be met in Constantinople, where they manage to live 
on friendly terms with the Turks, their" hereditary enemies." They are even to 
be found in Egypt. 
The Tsigani are the only strangers met with in the country. They resemble 
the Servians in language, dress, religion, and customs, and only differ from them 
by working at a useful trade, that of smiths. Their industry, however, causes 
them to be objects of disdain, and they are not permitted to intermarry with 
I-iervians. 
The government of )[ontenegro is a curious mixture of-democratic, feudal, and 
despotic institutions, The citizens fancy that they are equals, but. they are not, 
for certain families exercise a powerful influence. The sovereign, who appro- 
priates about half tbe revenue of the country, and receives 8,000 du('ats annually 
from Russia in addition, appoints the members of the Renate, or ::Soryet. 'Lhe 
Skup81diua includes the glm:ars, or chiefs, of the thirty-nine tribes (plemeua), but 
has hitherto limited itself to applauding the" speech from the throne." There 
is a body. guard of a hundred men, and the whole of the male population is 
bound to take the field under the leadership of Serdars. The country is divided 
into eight naltiés, or districts, of which four (Bielopavlichka, U skochka, )Iorachka, 
and Yasoyevichka, with the country of the Kuchi), constitute the Berda, and 
four (Katunska, Liesanska, Riechka, and Tscrmnichka) belong to l\Iontenegro 
proper. Each of these districts is placed under a kuiaz. The families and 
associations of families (bra.
tl'os) are governed by lwsjloda1"s and starsltinas, 
dependent upon the tribal chiefs, or glamrs, 
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ITALY.- 


--- 


I.-GE
ERAL ASPECTS. 


m ---;HE limits of the Italian P eninsula have been mu:"t distinctly traced 
J J I .. 
111 
\.-, by nature. The Alps, which bound it in the north, from the 

 .

 
I ' l i promontories of Liguria to the mountainous peninsula of Istria, 

, present themselves like a huge wall, the only breaches III which 

 
are formed b
' passes situated high up in the zones of pines, 
pastures, or eternal snows. Italy, like its two sister peninsulas of Southern 
Europe, thus constitutes a world of its own, destined by nature to become the 
theatre of a special evolution of humanity. Its delightful climate, beauteous 

kies, and fertile fields distinguish it in a marked manner from the countries 
lying beyond the Alps; and an inhabitant of the latter "ho descends the sunny 
southern slope of this dividing range cannot fail to perceive that everything 
around him has changed, and that he has entered a "new world." 
The protecting barrier of tbe Alps and the sea which bounds it have 
imparted to Italy a distinct individuality, All its countries, from the plains of 
Lombardy to the shores of Sicil
, re:>emble each other in certain re:>pects. There 
i" a sort of family likeness about them; but I:'till what delightful contrast
, what 


· Authorities :-ZIlCC .gni Orlandini, "Corografia fisica, storica e statistica ddl' ltalia e delle sue 
Isole;" Marmocchi, .. Descrizione d'Italia;" Amato Amati, "L 'Italia sotto l' aSIJetto fisico, storico, art.stico 
e statistico;" Taine, "Y oyage en Italie ;" Gregorovius, .. 'YandeIjahre in Italien," " Geschichte der Studt 
.Rom;" Ann. di Salllzzo, "Le Alpi che cingono l'ltalia;" Cattllneo e Lombardini, .. 
otizie naturali e 
civili su la L.,mbardia;" LomLardini," Pianura Hubapennina," "Condizione idraulica del Po;" :\Iartins, 
Gastaldi, .. Terrains superficiels de la vallée du PÛ;" D" ;\IOItiIlet, .. Anciens glaciers du ,ersant méri- 
dional des Alpes," ";\Iemoires divers;" Bertolotti, .. Liguria maritima;" Targioni Tozz
tti," Voyage 
'in Toscane;" Salvagnoli Marchetti, "Maremme Toscane;" 
oël des Ve.gers, "L'Etrurie et les 
Etrusques;" Beulé," Fouilles et découvertes;" Giordano," Roma e suo territorio;" Ponzi, .. Histoire 
naturelle du Latium;" De Pron)", .. :Marais Pontins;" 'Yorks of D' Arnpère and Stendh
l, &c,; Da,'ies, 
.. Pilgrimage of the Tiber;" Francis 'Vey, .. Rome;" Spa1lanzani. "Voyage dans Ie. Deux-::5iciles;" 
Smyth, .. Sicily and ita Islands;" Dolomieu," V o)'age aux îles de Lipari;" De Quatrefages, "Souve- 
nirs d'un naturaliste;" La. Marmora, .. Voyage en Sardaigne, De
cription statistique, physique et 
politique de rile;" Mantegazza, "Profili e paesaggi della Sardegna;" V on Maltzan," Reise auf der 
Insel Sardinien ;" Spano, .. Itinerario della Sardegna;" Correnti e Maestri, .. Statistica dell' Italia." 
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picturesque ,ariety, do we not meet with! )lost of these contrasts are due to 
the Apennines, which branch off from the southern extremity of the French Alps. 
At first they run close to the seashore, like a huge wall supported at intervals 
by powerful buttresses; subsequently they traverse the whole of the peninsula. 
At times they are reduced to a narrow ridge, at others they spread out. into vast 
massf'S, rising in plateaux or ramifying into chains and promontories. River 
valleys and plains intersect them in all directions; lakes and filled-up lake basins 
are spread out at the foot of their cliffs; and numerous volcanoes, rising above the 
general level, contrast, by their regular form, with the rugged declivities of 
the Apennines. The sea, following these sinuosities in the relief of the ground, 
forms a series of bays, arranged "ith a certain degree of symmetry, In the 
north these bays do not much encroach upon the land, but in the south they 
penetrate deeply, and almost form veritable gulfs. There once existed an Italy 
of granitic rocks, but it exists no longer, for the rocks of the Apennines and of 
the plains teach us that the Italy of the present is of recent origin, and that the 
many islands of which it consisted formerly were united into a single peninsula 
as recently as the Eocene epoch. 
Italy, compared with Greece, exhibits much sobriety in its configuration. 
Its mountains are arranged in more regular ridges, its coasts are less indented, its 
small archipelagos bear no comparison with the C) clades, and its three great 
dependent islands, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, are regular in their contours. 
Indeed, its contours mark its intermediate position between joyous Greece and 
severe Iberia, Thus there exists a correspondcnce between geographical position 
and contours. 
Italy, as a whole, contrasts in a remarkable manner with the Balkan penin- 
sula. The former faces the Ægean, and looks towards the east., whilst in the 
truly peninsular portion of Italy, to the south of the plains of Lombardy, the 
westerly slopes offer most life. Secure harbours are most numerous on the shores 
of the Tyrrhcnian, and the largest and most fertile plains slope down towards 
that sea. It results from this that the western slopes of the 
\.pennines have 
given birth to the most enterprising and intelligent populations, who have taken 
the lead in the political history of their country. The west represents the light, 
whilst the east, bounded as it is by the Adriatic, an inland sea almost, a simple 
gulf, represents the night. True, the plains of Apulia, though on the east, are 
wealthier and more populous than the mountain regions of Calabria, but the 
vicinity of Sicily, nevertheless, even there insures the preponderance of the 
western littoral. "\Yhilst Greece was in the height of her glory, whilst e, ery 
initiative went forth from Athens, the cities of 
\.sia 
linor, and the islands of the 
.L"Egean, those republics which looked towards the east, such as Tarentum, Locri, 
Sybaris, Syracuse, and Catania, enjoyed a pre-eminence over the cities on the 
western littoral. The physical configuration of Italy thus facilitated the march 
of civilisation from the south-east to the north-west, from Ionia to Gaul. The 
Gulf of Taranto and the eastern coasts of Greater Greece and Sicily were freely 
exposed to Hellenic influences, whilst further north the peninsula faces about to 
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the west as it were. There can be no doubt that these features greatly facilitated 
the expansion of ideas in the direction of 'Vestern Europe, and that if it had been 
otherwise civilisation would have taken another direction. 
For nearly two thousand years, from the fall of Carthage to the discovery 
of .America, Italy remained the centre of the ci,ilised world. It maintained its 
hegemony either by conquest and organization, as in the case of the "Eternal 
City," or by the power of its genius, the relative liberty of its institutions, its 
sciences, arts, and commerce, as in the times of Florence, Genoa, and Yenice. 
Two of the greatest events in history, the political unification of the )Iediter- 
ranean world under the laws of Rome, and. at a later epoch the regeneration 
of the human mind, so appropriately termed .. Renaissance," originated in 
Italy. It behoves us, therefore, to inquire into the geographical conditions 
which may account for this preponderance during thes!' two ages in the life of 
mankind. 
)Iommsen and others have pointed out the favourable po,.,ition of Rome as an 
emporium. From the very first that city became the commercial centre of the 
neighbouring popuL'ìtions. Built in the centre of a circus of hills, and on the 
banks of a navigable river, not fill' from the sea, it likewise possessed the advan- 
tage of lying on the frontiers of three nations-Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans. 
"When Rome had conquered the neighbouring territories it undoubtedly rose into 
importance as a place of commerce. This local traffic, however, would never have 
converted Rome into a great city. Its position is not to be compared with that 
of places like Alexandria, Constantinople, or Bombay, upon which the world's 
commerce converges as a matter of course. On the contrary, its situation hardly 
favours commerce. The A pennines, which em"iron the territory of Rome in a 
huge semicircle, constitute(l a formidable obstacle until quite recently, and were 
avoided by merchants; the sea near Rome is treacherous, and even the small galleys 
of the ancients could not enter the inefficient harbour at Ostia without ri8k. 
The power of Rome, thercfore, depended but in a small measure upon com- 
mercial advantages resulting from geographical position. It is its central 
position to which that city is mainly indebted for its greatness, and which 
enabled it to weld the whole of the ancient world into a political whole. Three 
concentric circles drawn around the city correspond with as many phases in its 
dcvelopment. During their first struggles for exiRtence the Romans enjoyed 
the ad,"antage of occup
'ing a basin of limited extent, shielded on all sides by 
mountains. "\Yhen Rome had exterminated the inhabitants of these mountains 
the remainder of Italy naturally gravitated towards her. The plains of Cis- and 
Transpadana in the north presented no obstacles, whilst the resistance of the 
uncivilised tribes of the mountain regions of the south was soon broken, for they 
found no support amongst the Greek colonies scattered along an extensive coast. 
Nor were the populations of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica sufficiently united to 
offer an effective resistance to the organized forces of the Romans, who were thus 
able to extend their power over all the countries comprehended within the second 
concentric circle referred to. 
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It happened that the plains of Northern Italy and Sicily were both rich 
granaries, which enabled the Romans to push forward their conquests. The whole 
world of the )Iediterranean gravitated towards Rome and Italy: Illyria, Greece, 
and Egypt in the e,Lst, Libya and )Iauritallia in the south, Iberia in the west, 
Gaul in the north-west, and the transalpine countries in the north. 
Rome maintained her power and influence as long as the Mediterranean 
constituted the world; but, in proportion as the borders of the known world were 
enlarged, so did Rome lose the advantagcs which a central position had confprred 
upon her. Even during thc latter da,vE of thc Ruman empire :Milan and TIa\Oenna 
n:mrpeù the position once held by I{orne, and the latter became the capital of 


Fig.50.-RmIE A'ID THE ROMAN E\lPlRE. 
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the Of'trogothic li:ingdom, and subsequently the seat of the Byzantine exarchB. 
Rome, the city of the Cæsars, had fallen for evermore! True. the emperors wcre 
succeeded by the popes, but the real masters of the" Holy Roman Empire" 
resided beyond the Alps, and only came to Italy to have their power consecrated. 
Even in Italy itself Rome ceased to be the leading town, its place being taken by 
l'avia, Florence, Genoa, l\Iilan, V enice, no]o
na, and even Turin. 
The unity of Italy has been realised in the course of this century, and, 
excepting a few Alpine valleys, its political boundaries coincide with its natural 
ones. It may surprise us that this unity should JlOt have been established long 
ago, but the geographical configuration of Italy readily lends itself to the 
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establishment of small states. Its islands, its mountain-bound plain Q , and coast 
districts, shut off from the interior of the country by abrupt mountains, formed as 
many centres where populations of diverse origin were able to lead a life inde- 
pendently of their neighbours, Kow and then the whole of Italy acknowledged 
a single master, but it only did so on compulsion. That spirit of nationality 
which has given birth to a united Italy only animated .cry few citizens of the 
mediæval republics. They might unite to rc"ist a common danger, hut no sooner 
was it past than they went their separate ways. or, still worse, fought amongst 
them"elve" about some trifle. 
Cola di Rienzi, the tribune of Rome, appeah'd to the cities of Italy in the 
middle of the fourteenth century; he adjured them to "throw off the yoke of the 
tyrant, and to form a holy national brotherhood, whose object should be the 
liberation of Rome and the whole of Italy." I1is messengers, carrying a silver 
wand, went to every city with greetings of amity, and asked that deputies should 
be sent to the future parliament of the Eternal City. Rienzi, full of the 
memories of the past, declared that Rome had not ceased to be the" mistress of 
the world," and had a natural right to govern aU nations. It was his aim to 
resuscitate the past, not to evoke a new life, and his work disappeared like a 
dream. Florence and Y enice, the mo,.t active cities of that period, looked upon 
him as a visionary. "Siamo Veneziani, poi Cril'tiani," said the proud citizens 
of Venice in the fifteenth century. They, whose sons fought so valiantly for 
Italian independence, ne.er thought of calling themselves Italians. At the same 
time we must bear in mind that the impulse which has made Italy one did not 
originate with the masses, for there are still millions of Sicilians, Sardinians, 
Cahrbrians, and even Lombards who do not appreciate the \"ast changes which 
have taken place. 
If Italy no longer remains a "geographical expres
ion," it is 0\\ ing in a 
large measure to frequent foreign invasions. Spaniards, French, and Germans 
in turn ha.e seized the fertile plains ('f Italy, and their hard oppression has 
taught the Italians to look upon each other as brothers. The Alps might be 
supposed to offer an effecti ,-e protection against such im asions, but they do not. 
They are steepest on the Italian side, whilst their exterior slopes, towards France, 
Switzerland, and German Austria, are comparatively gentle, 1m aders, tempted 
by the delightful climate and the wealth of Italy, were able to reach easily 
the Alpine passes, whence they rushed down upon the plains; and thus the 
"barrier of the Alps" is a barrier only to the Italians, and has always been 
respected by them, excepting during the Roman empire. Xor is there any reason 
why they should cross it, for there is no country beyond equal to their o\\n. 
French, Swiss, and Germans, on the other hand, have always looked upon Italy 
as a sort of paradise. It was the country of their dreams; they yielded frequently 
to their desire to po!>sess it, and dyed its coveted plains with blood. 
Italy, exposed as it is to attacks from beyond, and no longer situated in the 
centre of the known world, has definitively lo:<t its prima/o, or foremost place 
amongst nations, which some of its son,>, carried away by an exclusive patriotism, 
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would restore to it. But though no longer the most powerful nation, and 
eclipsed in industry, commerce, and e,'en literature and science, it still remains 
unrivalled in its treasures of art. There is no other country in the world 
which can boast of an equal number of cities remarkable on account of their 
buildings, statues, paintings, and decorations of every kind. There are provinces 
where every village, every group of houses even, delights the eye either by a 
fresco painting or a work of the sculptor's chisel, a bold staircase or picturesque 
balcony. The instinct for art has passed into the blood of the people, and we 
need not wonder if an Italian peasant builds his house and plants his trees so as 
to bring them into harmony with the surrounding landscape. This constitutes the 
greatest charm of Italy; everywhere art goes hand in hand with nature, IIow 
many artists are there not in Lombardy, Yenetia. or Tuscany who would have 
become .famous in any other country, but whose names will never be remem- 
bered, in com:equence of their overwhelming numbers, or because their lot was 
cast in some remote village! 
Italy owes the rank it has held for more than two thousand years not 
merely to its monuments and works of art, which attract students from the 
extremitie;; of the earth, but also to its historical associations. In a country which 
has been inhabited for centuries by a civilised people there cannot be a town 
the origin of which is not lost in the darkness of tradition. The modern cities 
have replaced the Roman towns, and these latter rose upon the ruins of some 
Greek, Etruscan, or Gallic settlement. Every fortress, every country house, 
marks the site of some ancient citadel, or of the villa of a Roman patrician; 
churches have replaced the ancient temples, and though the religious rites have 
changed, the altars of gods and saints arise anew in the spots consecrated of old. 

\.n examination of these relics of all ages is full of interest, and only the most 
obtuse can resist the influence of the historical reminiscences which surround him, 
Italy, after a long period of decay and foreign domination, has again taken its 
place amongst the foremost modern nations, The aspect of the peninsuia has 
undergone many changes since it received the name of Yitalia, or !talia, from the 
herds of cattle which roamed over it. Its well-cultivated plains, carefully tended 
gardens, and busy cities entitle it now to some other appellation. The pa
ses of 
the Alps and its central position give Italy the command of all the routes which 
converge from France, Germany, and Austria upon the Gulfs of Genoa and 
Yenice. Its quarries, sulphur and iron mines, its wines and agricultural produce 
of every description, and its industry afford ever-growing resources, Its men of 
learning and inventors may fairly claim to be on a level with those of other 
countries. The population increases rapidly, It is not only more dense than in 
France, but also sends a considerable contingent of emigrants to the solitudes of 
Southern America.- 


· Area ofthe kingdom of Italy, IH,413 square miles; population in 1875, 27,482,1 H. 
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THE valley of the 1'0 is frequently f'pokpn of as rpl'er Italy, because it occupies 
the no,thern portion of tbe penin,;ula, hut lIlig-ht more appropriately be te\'JueJ 
the Italian Xetherland;:, for its elc\'ation is less than that of any other gTOUp of 
pronnc
. It is a rivcr valley now, b It during the Pliocene epoch it sLlI formcd 


Fig. 51.-}lu
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a gulf of the sea. This gulf was gradually filled np by the alluvium brought 
down hy the ri,'ers, and upheaved by 
uhterranean forces above the surface of the 
waters, the ero-ive action of the mountain torrents continuiug- all the while: 
and thus, in the course of ages, the basin of the Po as
umed its gentle and 
regular slope towarùs the sea. As long as the watels of the _\driatic penetrated 
the valleys between )Ionte Rosa and 
Ionte Visa, Italy was attached to the Alps 


· Pié di Monte, Piedmont, or Piemonte, i.e. mountain-foot. 
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of continental Enrope only by a narrow neck of land formed hy t.he Ligurian 
A pennines. 
No other rpgion of Europe can riyal the valley of the Po as regards the 
magnificence of its dist,ant prospects. The Apennines in the sO;lth raise their 
heads ahove the region of furcsts, their rocks, woods, and pasturages cunt.rasting 
\\ ith the uniform plain sprmcl out alung their fuot; whilst the snow-clad Alps 
rise in all their sublimity from the CuI di Tenda in the west to the passes of Istria 
in the east. The isulated pyramid of )[onte Yi"o (thus called frum the beautiful 
prospect whicb m IY be obtained from its sUJUmit) leaks du\\ n upon the fields uf 
Ktluzzo, and the small lakes in its p ,sturing regiun feed a roaring rivulet which 
subsequently assnmes th<, n:lmp of Po. Enormous buttresses to the north-west of 
Turin support the ice-clad Grand Paradis, near 
hich pepps out the Grivola, 
perlMps the mo"t charming, the must gracefuUy chiselled uf all Alpine peaks. 
Right in the bend of the Alpine chain rises the dome of .l\Iont Blanc, like an 
island aboye a sea of mount:JÍns. 1\[onte Rosa, crowned with a sevcn-puinted 
diadem, pushcs its spurs far into It"ly. Then come the 
pliigen, the Order, the 
Adamello, the )Iarmolade, and m:my another summit distinguished for some 
spcei"l beauty. 'Yhcn f!'Om the top of the òome of "Milan we behold spre:ul 
out. around us tl'is magnifieent amphitheatre of TIImintains rising above the 
verdant plain, we nl'lY weU rejoice th,lt we sbuuld have lived to contemplate so 
grand a scene. 
Geographica11y the 
\.1ps belong to the f"ountrics which surround Italy, From 
tbe south we seize at a glance tbe entire slope of the mountains, from the vine- 
yards and plantations of mulherry-trees to the forests of beech and larch, the 
pastures, the naked nll'ks, amI tLe dazzling fields of ice. But the cultivator only 
wntured into this difficult region wben forced by poverty. The features of the 
northern slope are quite diffi..'relJt. Th<'l'e the land rises gradually, and the yalleys 
arc Icss fertile, bllt the inhabitants Cflll eaRily reach tbe he:u1s of the passes, 
\\ henee they look down upon the inviting plains of Italy. It is thi
 !'tructure of 
tlu' 
\lps which cxplain
 the preponderance of the Germanic and Gal1ic elements 
throughout their ext.ent, and whilst Italian is spoken only in a few isolated 
loc Ilities beyond this mountain harrier, tLe French and German dements are 
largely represent.ed on tLeir inner slopes. 
Italy can on
y claim a few Alpine mountain mas"es within the haRin of the 
Pu, tLe 
\dige, ami the rivers of \
enetia. The most important of tbese, alike on 
account of its height, its glaciers, and springs, is the Grand Puradi", which rears 
its head to the south of the Dora Baltea, between the ma...scs of )Iont Blanc and 
the plains of !)iemont. .An Englishman, )[r. :Mathews, may claim to be the first 
disem-erer of tbis mountain giant, whieh even on the 
kll'dinian staff map, 
publi"hed only reccntly, is confounded" ilh 
Iont Iseran, a far less noble SUlllll'it 
twenty-five miles to the west of it. 
K one of the ot her 
\.lpine summits on Italian tcrritory can compare in height 
with the Grand Paradis, for though the Italian languag" extends III numerous 
instances to the central chain of tbe 
\lps, tIlt' politicallJOundal'ies of Italy do not. 
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Switzerland holds possession of tbe valley of the rpper Ticino, whilst _\mtria still 
po",,,e,,,.,e,, the [Opper 
\dige, The only river" ri"ing on the southern --lope of the 
Alps. and belonging in their entirety, or nearly so, to Italy, are the Tagliamento 
and the Piave. In con-<equence of this \iolation of the natural frontiers there 
are many snow-clad Alpine ,;ummits which, though geographically belonging to 
Italy, are situated on the frontiers of the present kingdom, or e\'en within 

wiss or .A.u,;tl'ian territory. 
\m'lIlg;;t these are the giant summits of the Ortlf'l", 
the Marmolade, and the precipitous Cimon della Pala. The )Ionte della Disgrazia, 


Fig. 52.-GRA'D PAR'DI
. 
From the Map of the French Alpine Club. Scale 1: 223,000. 
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howewr, to the south of the Bernina, is an Italian mountain; such is also, for the 
greater part, the mountain mass of the C'amonica, bounded on the north by the 
Pass of Tonale, \\ hich plays ßO prominent a part in legendary hi"tory, and is 
commanded by the Adamo. or Adamello, \\ hose glacier í'treams creep down to 
the "["pper Adige. Farther to the east, in the yalleyof the Piave, the obelisk 
surmounting the huge pyramid of the Antelao pierces the line of perennial snow, 
and there are other peaks scarcely inferior to it in height. 
:Most of the .\]pine groups lyinl! within Italy and between the main chain and 
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the plains do not exceed the Apennines in height, and only a few amongst them 
are covered with perennial snow. But the prospects which may be enjoyed from 
them are all the more charming for this reason, for we find ourselves between two 
zones, with culti\Tated valleys, towns, and villages at our feet, and a panorama of 
bare and snowy summits bounding the view to the north. Several of these 
mountains deservedly attract large numbers of tourists. Favourites among;;t 
them are the hills rising above the blue lakes of Lombardy, such as the :llotterone 
on Lago Maggiore, the pyramidal Generoso rising in the mid:;;t of verdant fields 
on the Lake of Lugano, the superb MIls between the two arms of the Lake of 
Como and the fertile pL'ìins of the Brianza, and )Ionte Baldo, advancing its 
buttresses like lions' claws into the waters of the Lake of Garda. The mountains 
of the Val Tcllina, or the Orobia rangc. to the south of the valley of the rpper 
Aùùa, being remute from towns and customary highways, are less fre'lucntly 


Fig. õ3.-THE PL.\I:s" OF DÉmtIs RET\\EE:s" THE ALPS AND THE APE:s":s"INES. 
According to Zollikofer. 
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vIsited than they deserve. Standing at their foot, we may almost fancy being in 
t.he Pyrenees. As to the dolomites, on the fl'ontiers of Venetia and the Tyrol, 
they are unique. Their fantastically shaped rOèks, delicately tinted with pink 
and other colours, contrast marvellously" ith the green of heeches and firs, or 
the blue waters of t.he lakes. Richthofen and others look upon these isolate!l 
mountain masses as ancient coral islands, or atolls, upheaved to a height varying 
between 6,':;00 and ] 0,400 feet; and, whatC\Ter their geological origin may be, 
they certainly contribute much towards the beauty of the Alpine regions. 
If we descend the Italian slope of the Alps, we pass gradually from the more 
ancient to the most recent geological formation, until we finally reach the alluvial 
plain. :Metamorphic rocks, 1'crrUraI10, dolomites, and other rocks overlie the 
granites, the gneiss, and the sehi"ts of the more elevated mountain masses. These 
are succeeded by beds of Triassic and Jurassic age. Lower still we meet with 
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terraces and hills compos p d of tertiary marls, clays, and conglomerates. :;\Ionte 
Bolca, so 1iunous amongst geologists on account of its fo
sils, helongs to this 
formation.. The whole of the plain of Lombardy and Piemont" with the 
e
ception of the isolated hillocks rising in it, and a fpw marine deposit>; near its 
margin, consists of débris brought down by the rivers. The depth of this accu- 
mulation is not yet kno"n, for hitherto no borings ha,'e pierced it; but if we 
suppose the slopes of the 
\Jps and the Appnnines to continue uniformly, it would 
amount to no less than 4,130 feet. The two diagrams (Fig. 53) are intended to 
illustrat 
 this feature. In the upper of these the heights are exaggerated ten- 
fold; in the lower both the horizontal and the vertical scales are thc same. A 
glance at this dingram reveals the astounding fact that the volume of this débris 
almost equals that of the existing mountain systems. 


Fig. 5t.-SI.OPE OF THE Y ALLFY OP THE Po. 
The "ertieal scale is ten times l..rger than the horizontal. 
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The vast plain stretching from the Adriatic to the foot of the )Ionte Rosa and 
the Yiso may boast of its peninsulas, its islands. and even its archipelagos, as if 
it were a sea. The tertiary hills of 
 orthcrn Munferrato, to the east of Turin, 
attain a height of I,ROO to 2.000 feet, and the valley of the Tanaro completely 
separates them from the Ligurian Alps and the .Apennincs. Even at the very 
foot of the Alps, as at Ca,'our and elsewhere, isolated granitic or porphyritic 
pyramids and domes rise in the mid3t of the plain sloping down towards the Po. t 
The hump-backed Bosco )Iontello, to the south of the Piave, is another isolated 
hill; and on the banks of the Po may be scen a hillock of pebbles and marine 
sands, al)()umling in fossils, which bears the village of San Colombano and its 
vineyards. :-;everal volcanic peaks, surrounded by cretaceous formations, risc in 
the midst of the plains to tbc east of the Lake of Garda. The craters of the 
Berici, near Yicenza, and of thc Eug:mean Hills, near Padua, have not vomited 


· Prineipal Alpine summits of Italy :-:\lonte Viso, 12,5R5 feet; Grand Paradi
, 13,271 feet; 1I1ùntp 
della Di'grazia, 11,840 feet; Adamello, 11.677 feet; AJltelao, 10,680 feet; Brunone (OroLid range), 
10,370 ff'f't; Generoso, 6,1;;0 feet; :\Iùntp Baldo, 7,310 feet; Monte Bolea, 3,143 teet. 
t Altitnd.s :-So1lrce of the Po, 6,400 feet; :"'lIIlZZO, 1,200 feet; Turin, 7,-'5 f.,et; Pavia (month of 
Ticinù), 330 feet; Piaet:nza, 217 feet; Crf'ffiOna, EiO fet:t; lII..ntua, 1i9 teet; Ferrara, 20 tt,et. 
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flames within the historical epoch, but the hot and the g'as springs which issue 
from clefts in the trachytic and basaltic rocks prove sufficiently that volcanic 
forces .are not yet quite extinct in that part of Italy, Earthquakes occur fre- 
quently in the neighbouring Alps, and particulurly near Belluno and Uas:;ano. 
A simiLlf volcanic zone extends along the northern slope of the A pennines, 
which bound the vall(')' of the Po on the south, Hydrogen gas escapes from 
fissures in the rocks to the south of :Modena and Bologna, and is utilised in 
several instances in the manufacture of lime, and for other purposes. These gas 
8prings of Pietra :Mala, Porretta, and Darigazzo were known by the ancients 
nd 
during- the :Middle Ages as " fiery springs," and they illuminated the path of the 
travdler overtakcn by the night. Lower do\\n the slope, almo:;t on the verge of 


Fig-. !i5.-lIh:D VOLCANOES AXD HOT SPRINGS O
 THE NORTHERN APENNINES. 
Scale 1 : l,l
O 000. 
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the plains, we meet with a line of mud voleanoes, or bOll/bi, the most famous of 
which are those of Sassuolo, near )Iodena. The largest of these, that of 
Iirano, 
lIas no less than forty craters, The ancient gulf of the sea, no\\ converted into 
a plain, is thus skirted by volcunic cones, mud volcanoes, hot springs, and deposits 
of sulphur. As high up as Piemont, and notably at Acqui, we meet with hot 
springs, attesting that, olcanic acti,'ity is not yet altogether extinct. 
The valleys of the Alps and the plains extending along' their foot were filled, 
in a former geological ('pm.b, with huge glaciers, descending from what was 
anciently the immense glacial region of Central Europe. There is not a valley 
between that of the Tanaro in the west, and tlwt of the Isonzo dcsccnding from the 
mountains of Carinthia, but contains accumulations of débris carried down by the 
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glacil'rs, und no" eon'red with 'wgetfltion_ :Most of these ancirnt glaciers 
f'J..l'eeded those of the )Ionte Rosa and the Finstera:llhorn in extl'nt, and several 
of them riHllll'd tbe eJ..isting gbciers of the Himalaya. If we would gain a 
notion of "hat the 
\lps were like during this glacial epoch, we must go to Green- 
land or to tbe 
-\ntarl'tic regions. 
One of the smallest of these ice stream!;', that which descended from tbe 
mountains of Tenda in the direction of Cuneo, had a length of thirty miles. 
That which brought down the icc of )Iont Genèue, )Iont Tabor, and )Iont Cenis 
had twice that length, and its moraines fûrmed a writable amphitheatre of 
hills, locally known as regiollc a/la pietrc, or stony region. Farther north tbe 
streams of ice descending from tbe l'ennine Alps between the Grand Paradis and 


Fig. 56.-THE A...nEsT GLAl'IEIIS OF TilE Au's, 
Scale 1 : 4,tj()(),OOO. 
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Mont Blanc united in a single stream eigbty miles in lengtb, and spread over the 
plain far beyond hrea. The alluvial accumulation of this ancient glacier rises 
1,100 and e,-cn 2,1:30 feet above tbe valley through which the nora Baltea now 
flows. One of its lat.eral moraines, known as the .'!"I'm d'Il'Iwr, forms a regular 
rampart to the east of the ri,-er, eighteen milps in extent. Its slopes are now 
covered with chestnuts. The \\ estern l'a,-ine (Colle di Brossa) is less prominent, 
because it is inferior in height: but the frontal ravine, f"rming a complete demi- 
circle, can still be traced readily. In the rlébris accumulated at the foot of tbis 
ancient glacier, rocks deri,-ed from 
lont DIane are mi...ed with others brought 
down from )Iont Cenin. And yet it "as but a dwarf when compared with 
the ancient t\\ in glal'ier of tbe Tieino and the .\.dda, whicb c...tended from tIle 

implon to the Steh-io, filled up the c:l\,itie,; now occup:ed by the Lago )Iaggiore 
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and the Lake of Como, sent a lateral branch to the tortuous bed of the Lake of 
Lugano, and finally, after a course of from Ion to 1:':0 miles, debouched upon the 
pbin of Lomb:udy. The glacier of the Oglio was small in cornp:,rison with it, 
lJUt it was exceeded by that of the A,lige, the most cOllsillerable of all on the 
southern slope of the Alps. This ri,'el' of ice, frolll the mountains of the 
Oetzthal, where it originated, to its terminal moraine to the north of )lantua, 
had a length of 17,"; miles. One 01 its branches descended towards the east, down 


Fig. õi.-THI! SFRUA OF hREA AND THE AXCIE
T GLAf'lER LAKES OF Till! DORA. 
Frolll the Sarùini'LD Staff )[ap. Beale 1 : 200,000. 
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the valley of the Dra'-e. as far as where thp town of Klagenfurt now stanch. Its 
main stream filled up the cavity of the Lake of Garda, pushing along a formidable 
rampart of elevated moraines. 
The hand of man is scarcely able to make an impression upon the vast accumu- 
lations heaped up by the action of the glaciers. The hills of 
olferino, of Cayriana, 
and Somma Campagna, 80 often named in 
onnection with battles, are nothing but 
débris brought down from the flanks of the Alps, and the)' were much higher 
formerly than they are now. 
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Some of the erratic blocks were as large as houso>" hut, being used as quarries, 
they are fast disappearing. One of them at Pianezza, at tbe mouth of the 

U8a valley, is 80 fept long, 40 feet broad, and 46 feet high, and a chapel has 
been built upon it. The huge erratic blocks in the hills between the two arms of 
tbe Lake of Como bave supplied materials for the monolithic columns of the 
cburches and palaces in tbe environs. The slopes of tbe hIlls of Turin facing tbe 
Alps are likewise covered witb erratic blocks. 


'Yhen the glaciers retired into the upper valleys of tbe Alps, the soil which 
they covered "as left bare, and the depressions now occupied by the beautiful 


Fig. 5R.-AsCIE"T LAKES OF VERBA"O. 
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lakes of Lombardy were revealed. These depressions, whose bottom even now 
sinks down below the level of the ocean, were furmerly arms of the sea, in 
character very much like the fiords of X orway. That 8ucb "Was the case is proved 
by the presence, in e,-ery one of tbe Lombard lakes, of a sardine (the ffgone), 
whicb naturalists consider to be a sea fish. In f-iarda Lake, moreover, there still 
dwell two marine fishes which lJave adapted them"eh-es to their new condition of 
life. as well as a sIllall marine sbell-fish. 
The number of tbese 
\1pine lakos was much larger formerly, and tbose 
"Wbich still exist shrink from year to year, In rpper Piemont alluyi,ll deposits 
ha,-e long ago filled up the lakes, and tbere now unly rcmnin a few pools of 
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water to indieate their site. The D.rRt sheets of water to whi{'h the term "lake" 
may fairly be applied are met with on both banks of the I )ora Bultea (Ree 
Fig. 57). The little basin of Candia and the shallow Lake of Azeglio, to the west 
and east of the river, are the only remains of Laclls Gh
i1l8, which CO\ ered an area 
of se\'eral hundred square miles until its waters broke through the semicircular 
terminal moraine which bounded it on the south. The Dora llaltea formerly 
escaped from this lake in the south-east, its present course only dating from the 
fourteenth century. 


:Fig. ã9.-THI; 1J'I'l'EIt EXTRE
!lTY OF THE LAKE OF COMO. 
Scale 1 : 14
,OOO. 
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The dotted tract hlU! bt:comc dry bnd ,ince 1833. 


Since this reservoir has been drained, the first lake of importance in the west 
is that of YerLano, very inappropriately called Lago )Iaggiore, or the" principal 
lake," as that of Garda exceeds it in extent. Ancient beaches, at an elt'vation of 
1,:300 feet above the sea, prO\'e that the waters of the lake have considerahly 
subsided, and that its area was much larger formerly; and it curiou"ly ramified 
with neighbouring lake basins, no\\" merely connected with it by ri \ ers. The 
ancient moraine at the foot of this lake, and through which the Ticino has e:JI..ca- 
vated itself a passage, still rises ta a beight of 980 feet. 
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Centuries elap,.;cd before the changes whieh we now perCeive were accom- 
plished. Rtill they proceeded at a sufficiently rapid rate. Even now the allu- 
vium carried down by the 'ricino and the :Magtõia continually encroaches upon 
the Lago :Maggiore. Spven hundred years ago the, illage of GOl'dola stood on 
the shore of the lake: it is now nearly a mile away from it. The landing-placcs 
of }lagadino, at the mouth of the Ticino, have to be continually shifted, for the 
lake retires steadily. Only sixty years ago harges were ahle to receive their 
cargoes at a wharf nearly half a mile higher up than the present one. The Gulf 


Fig. 60.- SECTIOS Of' THE KOllTIIF.It'l POllTlO:o;' OF LAKE CmlO. 
Scale 1 : 25,000. 
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Fig. 61.-SEclloS OF THE LAKE OF LEcco, r.EAR THE DIFLllCATms. 
Scale 1 : :l5,ooo. 
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Fig. 62.-Lo"OITUD'KAL SFCTIO'\' OF LU:E 01'10. 
Honzontal scale 1: 50,000. Verticù selie 1: 500,000. 
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of LocaTIlo is gradually being separated from the main sheet of water by alluvial 
dep sits brought down hy the )[aggia. 
The Lario, or Lake of Como, which rivals the )[aggi.ore by i.ts beauty, is 
likewise being gradually silted up. In the time of the Homans the navigatioll 
extended as far as Summolacus (lake-head), the modern Samolaco. But the 
torrent of )lera gradually converted most of the upper extremity of the lake into 
an allm ial plain, whilst the alluvial deposits carried down by the Adda cut off 
the remainder from the main body of water. There now remains only the Lacu8 
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Dim idio t liS, or Lake of )Iezzola, which is shrinking from year to year, and will 
finally disappear altogether. The miasmata rising from the swamps at the mouth 
of the Adda have frequently depopulated the environs, and the ruined fort of 
Fuentes, at the mouth of the ri,oer, built to defend the Val Tellina, was hardly 
c'"er more than a ho!'<pital for its fever-!'<tricken garrison. 
The south-eastern arm of the lake, that of Lecco, through which the Adda 
makes its escape to tho south, has .likewise been divided into a series of separate 
basins, Xature, which wouM convert these lakes into bottom-lands at no distant 
date, is being aided here by the works of man, The barrier which ohstructed the 
free egross of the Adda has heen cleared away, the structures of fishermen have 
been remO\-ed, and, in consequence of these and other engineering measures, the 
once-dreaded rises of the lake ha,oe been reduced to a minimum, and the southern- 
most of the lako pasins, that of nrivio, has been converted into dry lund. The 
Llrge Lake of nrianza, which extended formerly far to the south-west, has like- 
wise becn partially drained, and there now remain only a few lakelets of small 
extent" 
"r I' know sufficiont of the bottom of the Lake of Como to enable us to judge 
of the manner in which it is becoming gradually filled up with alluvium. The 
mud deposited in its northern portion has filled up all the original inequalities of 
the soil, and even in the centre of the lake, and in its south-eastern arm, the 
bottom is almost a perfect lovel. In the Como arm, howe,oer, which receives no 
tributary riwr of any importance, the butt om is still full of inequalities. These 
differences amply prove to us the geological agency of the riwrs, which must 
terminate in the luke being converted into a bottom-land, with a river 60\\ ing 
through its centre. The third of our diagrams (Fig. (;2) shows that the greatest 
depth now hardly exceeds 1,:300 feet, whilst, if we may judge from the slopes of 
the hills which bound it, the depth in former times Cilnnot have been less than 
2,:300 feot. 
The Sobino, or Lake of Iseo, and the lakelet of ldro, which are fed by the 
glacier !'treams of the Adamello, exhibit the same features as the lakes farther to 
the west. The Denaco, or Lake of Garda, however, the most extensi"e of these 
Alpine lakes, is ,ery stable as regards its outline and the configuration of its 
bottom, a fact sufficiently eXplained b
" the small size of its tributary streams as 
compared with its vast area. The old Alpine lakes of the V enetian 
\lps have 
disappeared long ago, and there remain only a fow ponds, filling cavities in the 
dolomitic rocks and peat bogs, to indicate their ancient sites.... 


. Ihlian Alpine lakE's ha\ ing an arpa of more than five 8qnare milE's :- 
Avel"fige Area. A,e,'a<re Altitude Depth, Feet. 
Sq. Miles. J.'eet. Max. A,ernge. 
ihl 1,1!2 82U (f) ,1!)U (?) 
81',1 6,16 1,230 690 
6'2 ii1 85 33 
19.3 889 9.jO 490 
60 0 2 663 1,3;2 SIO 
23'0 6,16 980 490 
5'4 1,240 400 (?) (?) 
115'8 226 960 (?) 490 


Name. 
Lake of Orta 
Yerbano, or Lago Maggiore 
L.ke of Varese . 
Ceresio, or Lake of Lug-ano 
Lorio, or LH ke of Como 
SeLino, or Lake of beo 
Lake of Iùro 
BE'naco, or L',kf' of Garda . 


Capacity. 
Millions of Galls. 
462,000 
9,680.000 
35,200 
1.:ï8,1,000 
7.iOO,OOO 
1 9I;U,OUO 
(?) 
9,900,000 
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These IaC'u-;trine basins, like all other resen-oirs of the same kind, regulate the 
outfluw of the torrents which empty into them. During the freshets they store 
up the superabundant water..., and unly part with them in the dry sea>-on, and 
upun their difference of level in ditferent sea;:ons dq)('nd the oscillations of the 
emis"ary ri ,'ers which issue from them. In the case of the Lake of Garda, "hich 
drains but a sUlall area in proportiun to its size, this difference is small, and 
thruughout the year the pellucid waters of the )Iincio flow tranquilly beneath the 


Fig. 63.-YILLA SFRßFLLOXI, os THE PESI
8t:LA OF BELLAGIO, LAkE OF COMO. 
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blackened ramparts of Peschif'ra. Such is not. the caf'C as regards either the Laro 
)faggiore or t.he Lake of Como. for the yolume of water discharg-ed into them 
is so considerable that their lewl in summer and "inter varies to the extent 
of several yards, and corresponding differences may be obsen-ed in the ri,'ers 
i",suing from them. Lake Como rises no Ie"s than 12 feet, and increases 
70 square miles in area, whilst the Lago )13ggiore sometimes rises :2'2 feet, and 
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increases to the extent of one-fiftb, Tbe volume of tbe Ticino, when at its highest, 
almost equals the average volume of the Kile, and if it were not for the regulating 
influence of the lake from which it issues, it would alternately convert the plains 
of Lombardy into a sheet of water and leave them an arid tract of land.- 
The .Alpine lakes of Italy thus play an important part in the economy of 
the country They render the climate more equable, senc as high-roads of 
commerce, and, being the centres of animal life, attract a dense population. l
ut 
it is not this wbich has rendered tbese lakes famous, which has attracted thou- 
sands of wanderers ever since the time of the Romans, and caused ,illas and 
palaces to rise on their shores: it is their incomparable beauty. .And, indeed, 
there are few spots in Europe which bear comparison with tbe delightful Gulf of 
Pallanza, over which are scattered the Borromean Islands, or with the peninsula 
of Bcllagio, which may he likened to a hanging garden suspended within sight 
of the snow-clad .Alps, and affordin::r a pro"pxt of the rock-bound shores of the 
Oomo Lake, cultivated fields, and numerous villas. Perhaps even more delighiful 
is the peninsula of Sermione, jutting out into the azure waters of the Garda Lake, 
like tbe tender stalk of a flower developing into a m'my-coloured petaL 
)10st of tbe lakes in the plain have been drained into the neighbouring rivers. 
The Lake of Gerondo, mentioned in mcdiæml records, has dwindled down into a 
J;:lIlall swamp, or JJIO.
i, now, and its populous island of Fulch('ria has become merged 
in the plain of Lombardy. The lakes on the southern bank of the Po, above 
Guastalla, have likewise been drained; and if the two shallow lakes of }Iantua 
still f'xist, this is entirdy due to the emhanknwnts raised in the twelfth century. 
It would bm;e been much better, and would ha,"e saved the city the borrors of 
many a siege, if these lakes had been allowed to disappear likewise. 


The lagoons along the Adriatic have decreased in m...tent in the course of 
centuries, and wbilst new lagoons are being formed, the old ones are gradually 
being converted into dry land. The old maps of the Venetian littoral differ 
essentially from our modern ones, and yet all the vast changes th('y indicate have 
been wrought in the course of a few centuries. The swamp" of ('aorle, between 
the Pian' and the Gulf of Trieste, have changed to an e:x.tent wbich prpvcnts us 
from restoring the ancient topography of tbe country; and if the lagoons of Yen ice 
and Chiogi,,6a exhibit a certain pf'rmanence of contour, this is onl
' on account oÏ 
the incess..mt interference of man. The ancient lagoon of Brondolo has been dry 
land since the middle of the sixteenth century. The large lagoon of Comacchio, 
to the south of the 1)0, has been cut up into separate portions by alluvial embank- 
ments formed by the agency of rivers and torrents. For the most part it consists 
now of 'Calli, or alluvial depo!'-its, but there still remain a few profound cavitif's, or 
c1iÏal"i, which tbe rivers have not yet succeeded in filling up. Formerly these 


· Yolume of Adda and Ticino at tht:ir point of egress flOm the Alpine Ink.s, according to Lom- 
bardiu; :- 
Aààa.-Aw>l'age 1>,600. minimum 567, maximum 29,000 cubic feet per sec'ond. Ticillo.--A\"e.age 
11,40U, minimum 1,7;0, maximum ;;,-1I1U cubic fcet per sel'ou'l. 
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lagoons extended fill' to the south in the direction of Ravenna, and, according to 
StraLo und other ancient writers, 
that ancient city once occupied a 
sit.e yery much like that of Yenice 
01' C'hiogg-ia in our own days. 
Thel'e can be no doubt that these 


lag-oons were anciently separated 
frùm the .Adriatic by a narrow strip 
of lanrl oyer l:.?O miles ill length, 
and similar to what we still meet 
with on the coasts of Carolina and 
of the DraÛls. This ancient Lanier 
st ill exists in the lidi of Yenice amI 
Comacchio, wh;ch are pierced at 
intervals. udmitting the vivifying 
floods of the open !'ea. J
},;ewhel'C 
the traces of tbis ancient Lmch 
III ust be looked fiJr on the mainland. 
The low ddta of the 1'0 is tran'rsed 
frum north to south by a range of 
.!unes constituting the continuution 
uf the Iidi of Y mice, and extend- 
ing into the swamps of Comaccbio, 
where tlley form a natural embank- 
ment running parallel with the 
COflSI. Thf'se dunes, between tbe 
Adige and Cenifl, are eovprerl with 
somhre pine woods, replaced here 
and there by oaks. The underwood 
mainly consists of hawthorns and 
juniper-tree", and wild boars stilI 
haunt it. 
Xo 
ooner have the lagoons pro- 
tected by these barriers been con- 
verted into dry land than the sea 
seizes upon the sand, and fonns it 
into lIew cunilinear barriers similar 
to the former ones. The principal 
range of dunes to the east of 
Rawnna, wbich is about 20 miles 
in length, and vanes in width 
between .')11 and ;
,;
OO yards, bas 
thus two other ranges of dunes 
running parallel with it, one of them 
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Fig. 64.-IhFCII A:oIJ> T'1'õE 'YOOJ>S OF TIAVF.N'A. 
Scsle 1: 2,470,000. 
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Pareto has estimated the annual advance of the land at 7
 feet, and at much more 
near the mouths of rivers. 
The sea thus marks by a series of barriers its suceessiye recoils. Sometimes, 
however, tbe sea gains upon tbe land in consequence of a gradual suhsidence of tbe 
Venetian shore, the cause of which bas not yet ùeen elucidated. Tbus the grawl 
bank of Cortellazzo, opposite tbe swamps of Caorle, appears to have anciently 
been a lido which bas sunk nearly ïO feet belllw the level of the sea. The islamls 
which fringed thc littoral of 
\quileja during the .Middle Ages have almost wholly 
disappeared. In the time of tbe Ilomans these islands were populous; there 
were forests aud tields upon them, and the inhabitants built ships. The cbronicles 
of the )[iddle ..Ages tell us tbat the Doge of Yenice and the Patriarch of Aq uileja 
bunted stags and wiìd boars upon tbem, much to the scandal of the inhaùitants. 
At the present day the dunes which of yore prot.eeted these islands have almost 
wholly disappeared, the forests have ùeen supplanted by reeds, and Grado is 
tbe only place on the littoral which may still boast of a certain numùer of inha- 
bitants. Piers, walls, mosaic pavements, and even stones bearing in"eriplions, 
whicb are found occasionally at tbe bottom of the sea or of swamps, pmvc that 
the mainland was formerly mom extensi,-e there. Farther to the \\est the 
littoral of Venice ùears e,idence of a similar subsidence. Artesian "ells 
mJ1k in 
the city of the lagoons have led to the discovery of four bt'ds of turf, the deepest 
no less than .J20 feet below the level of tbe sea. Tbe subterranean church of 
St. :Mark bas witbin histol'Ícal times ùeen converted into a suhmarine church, and 
streets and buildings are gradually sinking beneath the waters of the lagoons. 
If it were not for the alluvium brought down by the ,Ù-ers, the seu would con- 
tinually encroach upon the land. Ra,'enna, too, particip.ltes in this subsidence, 
which Signor Pareto estimates to amount to O'öO inch in the course of a century. 


Amongst the geological agents constantly at work to modify the surface of the 
earth, the rivers and torrents irrigating the plain lying at the foot of the Alps are 
the most active, and no other country of Europe, Holland alone excepted, can 
compare in this respect with Northern Italy. 
The torrent of Isonzo offers one of the most striking inst.an('es of these geo- 
logical revolutions. It is said to ha,-e fornwrly communicated through subtcJ'- 
runean channels with the Istrian Tima,'o, and that its eÀistence as a sep:lrate river 
does not datc very far back. Ancient writers do not enumerate the Isonzo amongst 
the rivers flowing into the .Adriatic. It. is tirst nH'ntioned in a document of the 
sixth century as a ri,'er irrigating some inland valley. ()n Pcutinger's Taille we 
meet. with a station, Ponte Sonti, far to tbe east of .Aquikja, and near the sources 
of thc Timavo. The chroniclcs are silent with respect to the peripatctics of this 
river, but a careful examination of the sUrI'oumling hills justifies t.be assumptiou 
that the valley of Tolmein, on the rpper bonzo, was formerly a la1..c whil'h OH'r- 
flowcd towards the nort,h-west through the narrows of Caporetto, and that its 
pent-up waters found their way through the Natisone into the Adriatic. Ruh
e- 
quent,ly tbey opened themselves a pasHage to the south, aud another lake was 
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formed at the confluence of Isonzo and 1Vippach. This lake communicated by 
subterranean channels with the Timayo, but it has now disappeared, and the Isonzo 
flows directly into the sea, its hed wandering continuously to\\ ard:> the east. The 
allu,ium carried down by this ri,-er has formed the peninsula of Sdobba, and 
joined se,eral old i;;lands to the mainland. 
The Tagliamento is even a more acti,'e geological agent than its neighbonr just 
beyond the frontier, The débris deposited -at the mouth of the narrow gorge in 
"hich it rises covers many square miles of a once fertile plain. In summer its 
waters trickle through these accumulations of shingle, but after hea.y rain the 
river is conyerted into a po\\erful torrent several miles in width, and all the more 
formidable as its bed lies higher than many parts of the surrounding country, 
The :Meduna and Zelline, to the west of the Tagliamento, are equally destructi,"e, 


Fig. 65.-::;HI'l/GLE BEDS OF THE TAGLIA"E
TO, THE :\lEDU
A, A'D ZELLI
E. 
From the Austri>>.n Sta1f Map, Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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and an extensive tract at their confluence is covered with shingles. Lower down, 
in the lagoons, these torrents have thrown up huge embankments of sand on either 
side of their ancient beds. The alluvium brought down by these torrents to the 
sea is in every instance deposited to the west, a circumstance accounted for by the 
direction of the coast current. 
The Piave, the most considerable river to the east of the Adige, is likewise a 
most active geological agent, conwrting fertile fields into sterile shingle tracts, 
filling up swamps, and carr,)"ing large quantities of matter into the sea. At its 
15 
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mouth the land gains rapidly upon the sea, and Heraclea of the Yeneti, now 
known as Cittanova, which was a seaport once, at the present time lies far inland. 
The Piave was formerly supposed. to have changed its bed in the same manner 
as the Isonzo. Below the Capo di Ponte, a wild defile in the Dolomite Alps, the 
Piave flows towards the south-west, past Belluno, and lower down is joined by the 
Cordevole. It was, however, supposed that the river originally flowed through the 
valley of Rai, immediately to the south of the Capo di Ponte, and that the lIeschio 
and Livenzo comtituted its lower course. Earthquakes or landslips were supposed 
to have created a banier across that valley, and the small lakes still seen there were 
looked upon as remains of the ancient river bed. But:M. de :Mortillet has shown 


Fig. 66.-THE SUPPOSED OLD BED OF THE PIA\E. 
From the Austrian Staff :Map. ScnIe 1 : 550,000. 
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that this hypothesis is untenabll', for the barrier refened to is merely the moraine of 
an ancient glacier, and there exist no traces whatever of landslips. 
At tbe same time it cannot be doubted that extensive changes haye taken place 
in the basin of the Piave. Thus in 1 iil the course of the C'ordevole, its most 
important tributary, was obstructed for a time hy a landslip which carried. the 
verdant terraces of. Pezza down into the valley. Two villages were destroyed, and 
two others overwhelmed by the rising floods of the river. 
The Brenta, which rises in the beautiful Sugana valley of the Tyrol, has at all 
times been a source of anxiety to the Yenetians on account of its irregularities. 
Formerly it entered. the lagoons at Fusina, and its alluvium filled up the canal!> 
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and infected the aIr. The Paduans and other inhabitants of the lowlands were 
anxious to divert it by the most direct course into the lagoons, so as to 
avoid inundations, whilst the Venetians were s()licitous to get rid of a river which 
threatened to fill up their lagoons and render them insalubrious. These conflict- 
ing interests gave rise to numerous wars. The possession of the coast became a 
question of existence to the Yenetians, 11Ild no sooner had they obtained it than 


Fig. 6i.-THE LAGO"X
 or Y1.NICE. 
!'cale 1 : 394,000. 
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they set about U regulating" the Lower Brenta. I3y means of two canals, the 
I3renta Nuova, or Brentone, and the Brenta 
uoyi>:sima, the river was conducted 
right round the lagoons to the port of I3rondolo, a few miles to the north of the 
Adige. But the river, whose course had thus been considerably lengthened, 
gradually filled up the bed in its upper course, and it was found impossible to 
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confine it within its lateral embankments. They were broken through by the 
floods no less than twenty times between 1811 and 18.')9, and, as the channel of 
the river became more and more choked, a more frequent recurrence of such 
disasters was naturally expected. It was then resolved to shorten the course of the 
ri,-er to the extent of ten miles, by di,'erting it into a portion of the lagoon of 
Chioggia. The danger of irruptions has thus been averted for a time, but the 
fisheries of Chioggia have been completely destroyed, and fever is a frequent visitor 
in the towns of the littoral. 
There can be no doubt that but for the efforts of the Yenetian engineers the 
lagoons of the Lido, )Ltlamocco, and Chioggia would long ago have been con- 
verted into dry land. Yen ice has at all times been alive to the necessity of 
preserving its precious inland sea. The Yenetian engineers were not content with 
turning aside the torrents which formerly poured their waters into the lagoons; 
they have also, by means of canals, moved the mouths of the Sile and Piave to the 
east, thus securing the ports of the Lido from the dreaded alluvium of the rivers. 
They even eonceiyed the gigantic project of a huge encircling canal for the 
interception of all the .Alpine torrents hetween the Brenta and Isonzo. This pro- 
je('t. however, has never been carried out. The débris carried southward by the coast 
current has silted up the port of the Lido, which was abandoned towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, when a new military port was constructed eight miles 
farther south, at the canal of 
lalamocco, and it is now protected by a pier 
extending Î,2úu feet into the sea. 
The torrents which descend from the slopes of the Apennines to the south 
of the delta of the .Adige and Po are as erratic in their course as those of 
Yenetia. The Trebbia, the Taro, and other rivers irrigating the districts of 
Piacenza and Parma only cross a narrow plain between the mountains and the Po, 
and do not much modify the topography of the country, But this cannot be said 
of the rivers flowing through the vast plains of 
Iodena, Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Imola. They are constantly changing their beds, and the remains of embank- 
ments met with all over the country pI'O\Te that all efforts to confine them perma- 
nently have prm'ed abortive. :Modena itself was once destroyed by the floods of the 
Secehia. The Tanaro, the Reno, and other rivers flowing towards the north-west, 
either into the canal encircling the lagoons of Comacchio or direct into the 
sea, all have a history attached to them; they are blessed for their fertilising 
alluvium, cursed on account of their destructive floods. One of them, probably 
the Fiumicino, is the famous Rubicon which bounded the Italy of the Romans, 
and which was crossed by Cæsar when he pronounced the fatal words, "Alea 
jacta est." 
The Reno is the most erratic, the most dangerous of all these Apennine rivers. 
The bed of débris deposited by it in the plain measures 20 miles across from east 
to west. Its volume varies between 35 and 49,.jOO cuhic feet a second, according 
to the season, and its bed is in places no less than 30 feet above the adjoining 
country. The destruction of the forests has augmented the danger of its inunda- 
tions. The engineers, puzzled by its irregular floods, have propm,ed the most 
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opposite plans for subduing this terrible :>courge. The rl\"er bas been turned 
into the Po; then eastwurd, direct into the sea. Recently it has been propospd to 
di,"ert it to the lagoons of Comacchio. But all these di,"ersionH are attended 
with disadvantages, m:d "hilst the inhabitants of one district congratulate them- 
sel\"es upon having got rid of so troublesome a neighbour, those of another complain 
of its inundations, see their fisheries destroyed, and their navigation interfered 
with. 
Lombardini, the famous hydraulic engineer, has sho"n how we muy discover 
the places to which the soil of the lowlands of I
milia has been conveyed by the 
torrents, and trace the ancient shores of the lagoon of Padua, now converted into 
dry land. A traveller following the Emilian cause" aJ from Cesena to Bologna 


Fig. 6B.-COLO
IES OF THE nm!.\
 YETEI<A",. 

('.ftlf 1 : 35ß,OOO. 
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can hardly help noticing the quadrangular fields on his right, all of them of the 
same size. Looked at from the spurs of the Apennines, the plain resembles a huge 
draught-board, the squares of which are covered alternately with verdure and 
ripening crops. "
e learn from the topographical maps that these fields are 
exactly of the same size, and there can be no doubt that" e have here before us the 
fields which, according to Livy, were taken from the Gauls and di,;tributed amongst 
Roman military settlers. .A sinuous line marks, in the direction of the Po, the 
shore of an ancient lake. The rectangular fields, laid out by the cadastral sur- 
veyors of ancient Rome, cease there, and "e find oursel yes again amidst the usual 
labyrinth of ditches and tortuous roads. This lake has been filled up long ago by 
the débris brought do" n by the torrents. 
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The Po, proportionately to the aTea it drains and its length, has undergone 
fewer changes than either the Piave or the Reno, but looking to the populous 
cities which line its banks, and to the fertility of its fields, the least of these is of 
some importance. 
The torrent fed by the snows of :Monte Yiso is usually looked upon as the head 
stream of Father Po, as the ancient Romans called the river; but the )1astra, 
Varaita, and Clusone are quite equal to it in volume, and feed as many canals of 
irrigation. Indeed, these canals would quickly drain the Po if it were not for a 
bountiful supply of snow-water brought down by the Dora Riparia, the Stura, the 
Orca, and the Dora Baltea fmm the glaciers of the Alps. Lower down, the Po 
receives the Sesia from the north, and the Tanaro, which is fed by streams rising 
in the Apennines and the Alps. Then comes the Ticino, by far the most impor- 
tant tributary of the Po, " without which," as the river fishermen say, "il Po non 
sarebbe Po." 
The Po, after its junction with the Ticino, exhibits no longer the features of a 
mountain torrent; the pebbles have been triturated into the finest dust, and no 
piled-up masses of débris are met with along its banks, If it were not for its 
dykes, or a/'gini, it might spread itself freely over the plain. These artificial 
embankments rival those of the Netherlands, and date back to the most remote 
ages. Lucian refers to them as if they had existed from time immemorial. 
During the great migration of peoples they were allowed. to decay, and only in the 
course of the ninth century were measures taken to restore them. In 1480 the 
great work had been achieved. Its importance may be judged from the fact that 
these embankments protect 3,000,000 acres of the most fertile land, yielding 
annually more than .f:8,000,OOO sterling's worth of agricultural produce. 
1ost 
of the towns have been built upon artificial platforms or terraces, and up to the 
beginning of this century they have never been know n to suffer from floods; but 
whether owing to the devnstation of the forests or to the closing up of all breaches 
in the dykes, the floods rise higher now than they did of yore, and it has been 
found necessary to throw up embankments around Revere, Sermide, Ostiglia, 
Governolo, Borgoforte, and othcr places. 
Continuous embankments begin at Cremona, and they extend not only along 
both banks of the Po, but also along the lower course of its tributaries. The main 
dykes have a length of nearly 650 miles. In addition to these there are smaller 
dykes traversing the space between these ji'oldi, or main dykes, in all directions, 
and enclu
ing willow plantations, fields, and even vineyards. In fact, the river 
extends to the foot of the main dykes only in a few localities. It is ordinarily 
only 650 to l,üOO feet wide, wbilst the dykes are several miles apart, to allow the 
river to spread during tbe inunùations. The land tbus lying witbin the dykes bas 
been divided by the villagers into gO/(,/le, and is protected by smaller dykes against 
ordinary floods. The rules laid do\\ n for tbe construction of embankments have 
been drawn up in the general interest, and are sufficiently precise, but they are not 
always obsen.ed. The old system, embodied in tbe dreadful proverb, " Vita mia, 
morte tua," is not yet quite extinct. Formerly the peasants were in tbe habit of 
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crossing over to the other bank, and deliberately cutting through the embankments 
there, thus saving their own crops by ruining their neighbours'. 
The width of the bed of inundation enclosed between these embankments 
grows less in proportion as we deseend the river, and in the case of the arms of 
the delta does not exceed 9UO to 1,600 feet. This is not sufficient to enable the 
waters to escape during extraordinary floods, "hén they sometimes rise 2.3 and 
even 30 feet. Besides, it frequently happens that the villagers fail to keep the 
embankments in thorough repair, and sometimes entire districts are ruined because 
the mole-tracks were not stopped up, A breach in the embankment, unless 


Fig. 69.-THE Po RET" EE," PIACENZA A
D CRE"O,"A. 
From the Austrian Staff !trap. Sc.'11e 1 : 325,000. 
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quickly filled up, produces untold misery. The crops are destroyed, the villages 
levelled with the ground, the soil is torn up and carried off, and tbe inhabitants 
are swept away by famine and its fearful attendant, typhus fever. These great 
floods of the Po and the earthquakes of Calabria are the two plagues of Italy. In 
1872 1,200 square miles between the Secchia and the sea were converted into a 
lake. Two years afterwards there still remained pools of water. 
In these great disasters the inhabitants are afforded an opportunity of exhibiting 
their valour, Ilnd it is always the most energetic who succeed in protecting their 
property from being washed away by the floods. During the flood just referred 
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to, the inhabitants of the little town of Ostiglia fought successfully with the 
rising waters, whilst many of their neighbours succumbed. The town stands close 
to the froldo, and there is no second line of dykes to protect it. The dyke 
threatened to give way. The inhabitants at once set about thruwing up a second 
barrier. All the able-bodied men of the place, 4,000 in number, turned out to 
work, headed by their mayor. They worked day and night, and, as the floods 
carried away the old dyke, the new one rose in its rear, The victory was won; the 
floods retired, and their houses were safe. 
Some of these breaches in the dykes have led to permanent changes in the 
course of the river, and these divagations have been most considerable in the delta. 
During the time of the Romans, and up to the thirteenth century, the Po di Volano 
was the principal branch of the river, whilst now it has dwindled down to an 
insignificant ditch which can hardly be traced through the swamps of Comacchio. 
Two other branches, farther to the south, are used now as carriage roads. In the 
eighth century the Po di Pl'imaro, which enters the sea to the north of Ravenna, 
took the place of these old channels. Another bifurcation ensued in 1152, 
when the embankment at Ficcarolo was destroyed, it is said, by the people living 
above that to\\n, and the main channel of the ri,'er, the Maestra, dese.rted the 
walls of Ferrara in the midst of its swamps, and united itself with the channels of 
the Adige. Breaches in the embankments usually take place in October or 
Ko\'ember, and generally at the same places. The danger is always greatest at 
Corbola, where the Po di 1Iaestra bifurcates. 
The Adige is quite as great a wanderer as the Po. Scarcely has that river left 
its defile, or cllÌl/sa, of calcareous mountains and the fortifications of Verona than it 
begins its erratic course over the plain. In the time of the Romans the Adige 
flowed much farther to the north, along the foot of the I
uganean Hills, and entered 
the sea at Brondolo. In 587 the river broke through its embankments, and its main 
branch took the directioll which it maintains up to the present day, entering the 
sea at Fossone. But new channels opened repeatedly towards the south, until the 
Adige and Po conjointly formed but one delta. The Polesina of Rovigo, between 
the two rivers, and that of Ferrara, are low tracts of alluvial land. 
he eourtyard 
of the Castle of Ferrara, which occupies one of the most elevated sites in these plains, 
is nine feet lower than the highest level of the Po when flooded. 
The frequent inundations caused by the Po and the numerous changes of its bed, 
by spreading the alluvium all over the country, have raised the whole of the plains 
to about the same level. But now, when all the arms of the Po are confined within 
embankments, most of the alluvium brought down by the floods is deposited on the 
coast of the Adriatic, Thè land, therefore, gains much mure rapidly upon the 
sea than it did formerly. The series of dunes marking the ancient shore now lies 
fifteen miles inland, and the new land formed annually is estimated at 280 acres. 
In exceptional years the quantity of solid matter carried by the ri,"er into the sea 
amounts to 3,331,000,000 cubic feet; on an average it is 1,G23,000,000 cubic feet, 
sufficient to form an island ten square miles in arca in ten feet of water. The Po, 
next to the Danube, is the most active geological agent amongst all the rivers 
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entering the }Iediterranean.- The Rhone is inferior to it, and so is the 
lle. At 
the present rate of progress, the Po, in the course of a thousand years, will throw a 
tongue of land six miles wide across the Adriatic, converting the Gulf of 'Trieste 
into an inland sea. 
Xorthern Italy, in addition to these numerous ri\'ers, possess('s one of the most 
extensive systems of canals in the 
 orId, which has ser\"ed as a pattern to all the 
rest of Europe. Lombardy, portions of Piemont, the Campagna of 'Turin, the 
Lomellina on the 'Ticino, and the Polesinus of Ferrara and RO\igo possess a 
wonderful ramification of irrigation, which carries fertile alluvium to the exhausted 
fields. In the Middle 
\gcs, when the remainder of Europe "Was still shrouded in 
darkness, the Lombard republics already practised the art of irrigation on the 
vastest scale, and drained their low-lying plains. )Iilan, after she had thrown off 
the yoke of her German oppressors, towards the elose of the twelfth century, con- 
structed the .l..Vari!Jlio Grande, a ship canal derived from the 'Ticino, thirty miles 
distant-probably the first great engineering work of the kind in Europe. In the 
beginning of the thirteenth century the superabundant \\aters of the A.dda were 
utilised in filling the )Iuzza Canal. 'The same river, at a subsequent period, was 
made to feed another canal, the lIIartesana, which was constructed by the g-reat 
Leonardo da 'Tinci. 'The art of surmounting elevations of the ground by means of 
locks had been discO\ ered by :Milanese engineers about a century before that time, 
and was applied to the construction of secondary canals. Amongst works of more 
recent date are the 11flriglio from l\Iilan to Pavia; the Cavour Canal, fed by the Po, 
below 'Turin; and the Canal of Verona, derived from the Adige. t 
Xot only the ri.ers of X orthern Italy, but also the springs, or fontrmdle, however 
small, which burst forth at the foot of the Alps, are utilised for purposes of 
irrigation. Yirgil alludes to these springs in his Bucolics, where he says, 
"Children, stop the "Water; the meado"Ws have drunk enough." Lombardy 
is indebted to these springs for her fine prairies, or marcile, which somt::times 

'ield eight crops a year. 'The great Adriatic plain hus indeed undergone vast 
changes through the work of man. Originally it was a swamp surrounded by 
forests and heat1:]J!, but is now one of the best-cultivated countries of Europe, 
One of its great features consists in plantations of mulberries, the uniformity of 

hich is relie.ed in many districts-and especially in the Brianza of Como, that 


* Principal riyers of Konhern Italy:- 
Length. Area of BB8in. Volume in Cubic Feet per Sel'Olld. 
Miles. 8q.1I1iles. :Maximum. :Minimum. A.ernge. 
!sonzo 80 1.235 4,240? 
THgliamento 105 800 5,300? 
Lhenza i2 ';95 25,400 1,400? 
Piaye 134 2.010 11,300 
SUe. 37 540 1,550 350 iUO ? 
Brenta 105 1,510 30,OOU 137 1,930 
Bap('higlione ï4 187 3:!0 1,270 
Adige 246 8,648 85,000 iO 16.950 
Po . 416 26,799 181,500 550 60,iOO 
Reno 112 1.9;10 53,500 35 8,300 
t Anrage volume of the canals of the valley of the Po (cubic feet per second) :-)Iuzza, 2,153 ; 
Naviglio Grande, 1,800; Canal Cayour, 1,482; :\I"rtc-.ma, 918 cubic feet. 
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garden of Italy--by groups of tall trees, little lakes, and sinuous valleys. There 
still remain extensive heaths covering the moraines of ancient glaciers, which 
become more and more sterile from year to year; but the engineers are consider- 
ing schemes for irrigating them by means of the fertilising waters of the Alpine 
lakes. 
The irrigated area in the valley of the Po nearly amounts to 3,000 square 
miles, and the water it absorbs every second is estimated - at 25,000,000 cubie 
feet, equal to about. one-third of the volume of the Po. If the proposed works 
of irrigation are carried out, the Po, which now plays 80 important a part in the 
economy of the country by its floods and alluvial deposits, will be reduced to 
the dimensions of a small river. 
The evaporation from the numerous rivers and canals of the country fills the 
air with muisture. Rains are less frequent than on the Atlantic coasts of England 
and France, but the clouds, driven by southerly winds against the cool slopes of 
the Alps, discharge themselves in torrents. The quantity of rain that falls in the 
upper Alpine valleys equals that of the most humid districts of Portugal, the 
Hebrides, and Norway, and the rainfall in the plains of Lombardy is equal to that 
of Ireland. The :mnual rainfall in the basin of the Piave is estimated at five feet, 
exclusive of what may evaporate or be absorbed by plants. These rains are not 
confined to certain seasons, though it has been observed that they are most 
abundant in 
Iay and October, and least so in February and July.- 
As regards the direction of the winds, the great plain bounded by the Apen- 
nines and the Alps resembles an Alpine valley, the winds either blowing up it 
from east to west, or in an inverse direction. The winds descending from the 
Alps rarely bring rain, for they have deposited their moisture on the western 
slopes, but those coming from the Adriatic are generally charged with moisture. 
Nevertheless, owing to the great extent of the plains and the numerous breaks in 
the mountain chains, this rule is frequently interfered with. In the Alpine valleys 
the ascending and descending currents are far more regular, and the navigators on 
the lakes fully avail themselves of this circumstance. 
The forty-fifth degree of north latitude intersects the valJey of the Po, but the 
climate, neverthcle:òs, is not as mild as might be expected from this circumstance, 
and the range of temperature is great. In the Val Tellina the temperature some- 
times rises above !lO o , and frequently falls below freezing point. In the plain the 
climate is less austere, but it is notwithstanding continental in its character; and 
Turin, )Iilan, and Bologna are for this reason the least pleasant cities of Italy to live 
in. A few favoured spots on the Alpine lakes, such as the Borromean Islands, are 
an exception to this rule, and enjoy an equable climate, thanks to the moderating 
influences of a mst expanse of water. In the Gulf of Pallanza the thermometer 
never falls below 4U Q F., and we must go as far as Kaples if we would meet with 
a climate equally favourable to yegetation. Venice, too, is a privileged spot, 
thanks to the vicinity of the Adriatic, and is healthy, too, in spite of tbe lagoons 


. II umidity of the air at ?II ilan, i 4'5 per cent.; annual rainfall at Milan. 38'8 in.; at Turin, 31'8 in.; 
at Tolrnezza, on the Upper Tagliamento, 82'3 in. 
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which surround it. It is remarkable that these brackish lake!! and swamps of 
:Northern Italy do not give rise to the dreaded malarial fevers. Yenice undoubtedly 
owes its healthiness to the tides, which are higher there than in the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, and perhaps, also, to the cold winds descending from the Alps. Comaccbio, too, 
is a healthy place, and young natives of the Polesina suffering from consumption 
are sent there to recover their health. "?herever the engineers have cut up the 
connection between the lagoons and the open sea, marsh fever has made its 
appearance. The swamps of Ra\'enna and Cervia breed malignant fevers, e
peciany 
where avaricious landowners have cut down the protecting rows of pines and oaks. 
.A hea\y mia;;mal air hangs likewise over the em irons of Ferrara and 
Ialalbergo, 
at the head of the Paduan delta. 
The Alpine valleys are the mo;;t unhealthy spots of l'orthern Italy, for they 
are deprived of sunlight. Goitre and idiotcy are frequent there, and in the valley 
of Aosta nearly all the women are afflicted with the former, owing, perhaps, to the 
water which flo\\ s 0\ er magnesian rocks. The inhabitants of districts traversed 
by numerous canals suffer from diseases traceable to miasmal effluvia. The food of 
the peasantry is not sufficiently nourishing or varied to counteract these deleterious 
influences, and many die of pellagJ'e, an incuTable skin disease, only kno" n in coun- 
tries where the flour of maize, in the diluted form of polellta, constitutes the principal 
article of food. In the province of Cremona one in e\ery twenty-four inha- 
bitants is afflicted "ith this malady. The sanitary condition of the people is even 
worse in the rice-fields of )[ilan and the Polesina. The women there frequently 
stand for hours in tepid putrefying water, and are obliged from time to time to 
pick off the leeches which creep up their legs.- 
But in spite of maladies, misery, and famines, always follo"ing in the train of 
the inundations, the fertile plain of the Po is one of the most densely peopled 
portions of Europe. Every plot of ground there has been utili sed. The forests, 
ver
 much reduced in size, harbour no game, except, perhaps, on the Al pine slopes, 
and even small birds are rare. Xot only snipes, quails, and thrushes are shot or 
trapped, but also nightingales and swallows. Tschudi estimates the number of 
singing birds annually killed on the shores of the Lago )Iaggiore at 6u,000; and 
at Bergamo, Verona, Chiavenna, and Brescia they are slain by millions, the nets 
being spread in the hedges of every hill. 


The population of the valley of the Po i;; composed of the most diverse 
elements. Amongst its ancestors were Ligurians, probably the kinsmen of our 
Basks; Etruscans, famous for their works of irrigation; Gallic tribes, whose 
peculiar intonation is still traceable in the rural Latin spoken in Korthern Italy; 
and Celtic úmbrians, the most remote of all, and looked upon by historians as the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 
The German im asions during the first centuries of our era have left a perma- 


· 
Ie'n aDnUlù temp
rature of Turin, 63.10 0 F.; hotteßt month (April), i3'13 0 ; coldest month 
(Januarr) , 33'10'. :Milan: mean, 14'0-1 0 ; Jul}. ;-1-8-1 0 ; Januar
', 23'26'. Venice: mean, 55'62 0 F.: July, 
25'06 0 ; January, 35'28'. 
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nent mark upon the population of Northern Italy. The many tall men met with 
in the valley of the Po are proofs of this Transalpine influence. The Goths and 
Yandals, Herulians and Longobards, or Lombards, soon became merged in the 
Latinised masses, but their pùsition as conquerors and feudal lords gave them an 
influencc which their mere numbers would not have insured them. The ancient 
history of Lombardy is a continual struggle between the towns and these feudal 
lords, and as soon as the latter had been defeated-that is to say, about the 
beginning of the tcnth century-German was superseded e,-erywhere by Italian. 


Fig. íO.-THE GElt'ns CO""D,ES OF NORTHERN ITALY. 
Scale 1 : 650,000. 
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Family and topographical names of Lombard origin are very common on the left 
bank of the Po, and as far as the foot of the Apeninnes. l\Iarengo, for instance, is 
a corruption of the German )Ichring. 
This German influence upon manners and language has been most enduring in 
the Friuil, or Furlanei, a district bounded hy the Adriatic, the Carniolan Alps, and 
the plateau of the Karst, or Carso. The Friulians were even looked upon as a 
distinct race, though their ancestors, like those of most Italians of the north, were 
Latinised Celts. }'requent intermarriages with their Slovenian neighbours con- 
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tributed in some measure to produce a type distinct from that of Venice or Trcviso. 
The number of these Friulians still speaking their own dialect does not now exceed 
;;0,000 souls, 
..Amongst the numerous German colonies of which traces ha,'e been found in 
the plains of Xorthern Italy and on the suuthern slope:s of the .\lp:s, the" Thirteen 
Communes" to the north of Verona, and the" Ben'n Communes" in the deep 
valleys to the north-west of Dassano, are the most considerable. The Itnll/illl'S 
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Tl'utOI/ll'l of these two districts are supposed to be the descendants of the Cimbrian:s 
defeated by )Iarius, and blue eyes and fair hair still prevail amongst them, but in 
all other respects they resemble the Italians of the plains, and only a few old 
women amongst them still talk the language of their ancestors, which is said to 
resemble the dialect spoken on the Tegern Lake, in Bavaria. Nor were they 
the champions of German authority on Itùlian soil. On the contrary, they were 
charged by the Republic of Venice with the defence of the northern frontier, and 
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have always valiantly acquitted themselves of this duty, In return, they were 
granted self-government and exemption from military service, But neither the 
Republic of Venice nor Austria waH able to protect these German colonies against an 
invasion of the " Welsh" or Italian element, and there do not now exist any non- 
Italian communities to the east of the great lakes. To the north of Piemont, however, 
in the valleys descending from Monte Rosa and in the valley of Pommat, where the 
Toee forms one of the most beautiful waterfalls, German colonies still maintain 
their ground. They, too, would long ago have lost their language were it not for 
the support they receive from the Germans occupying the Swiss valleys on the 
northern slopes of the Alps. Alagna, or Olen, one of these German villages, 
preserved its ancient customs until quite recently. For centuries there had been 
no lawsuit there; contracts, testaments, and other legal doeumentR were unknown; 
and everything was regulated by "custom; " that is, by the absolute authority of 
the heads of families. 
The Freuch element is far more numerous on the Italian slope of the Alps than 
the German. The inhabitants of the valley of Ao:sta, between the Grand Paradis 
and the )[onte Rosa, of the upper valleys of the Dora Riparia, Cluson, Pelice, 
and Varaita, i<peak French, and are of the same origin as the Savoyards and 
Dauphinois on the western slope of the Alps. The configuration of the ground 
has facilitated this pacific invasion of the western Celts, numbering about 120,000 
souls. They descended from the passes, and occupied the whole of the forest and 
pastoral region down to the foot of the hills, the last mountain defile, in many 
instances, forming their boundary. But the French language is steadily losing 
ground, for the official language is Italian, and every village has already two 
names, of which t.he modern Italian one is used by preference. The Vaudois, or 
'Valdenses, in the ,'alleys of Pelice (Pellis) and Cluson, above Pinerolo (Pignerol), 
alone resist this Italianisation with a certain amount of success, for they have a 
literature and history, and are held together by strong religious ties. Their sect 
was persecuted as early as the thirteenth century, long before the Reformation, and 
ever since, until their final emancipation in IB48, they have struggled against 
adversity, :Many times it was thought they had been exterminated, but they 
always rose again, and in history they occupy a rank far out of proportion to their 
small numbers. 
The bulk of the population are engaged in agriculture, which need not be 
wondered at if we bear in mind the fertility of the soil, the abundant supply of 
water, and the improvements effected in bygone ages. The labour invested in 
every kind of agricultural improvement, such as canals, embankments, terraces, or 
1'OIlCIii, built up like steps on the slope of every hill, has been immense, and defies 
computation. The mode of cultivation, moreover, entails a vast amount of labour, 
for the peasant knows not the iron plough, but tills his field with the spade: he is 
a gardener rather than an agriculturist. The agricultural produce is immense; 
its annual value is estimated at .1:80,000,000 sterling, and it furnishes large quan- 
tities for exportation. Cereals, forage, mulberry leaves and cocoons, vegetables 
and fruit, and cheese, including the famous Parmesan, are the principal products. 
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Lombardy and Piemont occupy the first rank in the world for certain kinds of 
agricultural produce, and they are almost the only countries in Europe in which 
rice, introduced in the beginning of the sixteenth century, is extensively grown. 
The vineyards, on the other hand, are not as carefully tended as they might be. 
and the wines, with the exception of those of .Asti, )Ionferrato, San Colombano, 
and Ldine (the picolito) , are of small repute. 
The valley of the Po divides itself into several well-marked agricultural 
provinces, In the Alpine valleys, between Col di Tenda and )Ionte Tricorno, the 
greater portion of the forests and pastures is held in common, but nearly every 
mountaineer is likewise the free proprietor of a bit of meadow or land, which his 
labour has converted into a garden. The social condition of these mountaineers 
thus resembles that of the French peasantry; for they, likewise, enjoy the advan- 
tages of a minute division of the land amongst freehold proprietors, The hilly tracts 
along the foot of the mountains are divided into farms of moderate size. The 
peasant no longer owns the land, but, in accordance with old feudal customs, he 
shares in its produce. In the plain. where it is necessary to keep up a complicated 
system of canals, nearly all the land belongs to rich capitalists, who cut it up into 
numerous small farms, and for the most part reside in the towns. The!>c small 
farmers have no resources of their own, and are hardly abm"e the rank of agricul- 
turallabourers. Though they cultimte the most fertile region of X ortherll Italy, 
they are miserably fed, frequently decimated by disease, and least alive to the 
advantages of education. The contrast between these miserable peasants and the 
mountaineers of Vaudois and the Val Tellina is great indeed. 
Periodically many of the mountaineers migrate to the towns and neighbouring 
countries in 
earch of work, and a proverb tells us that there is no country in the 
world" "ithout sparrows or Bergamosks." But though the natives of the hills of 
Bergamo furnish a numerous contingent of these migrants, they are outnumbered 
by Friulians, inhabitants of the shores of the Lago )Iaggiore, and Piemontese, 
The latter cross the passes of the "\Yestern Alps in large numhers in search of 
work at )Iarscilles and other towns of Southern France, and, small wages sufficing 
for their frugal wants, they are not particularly liked by their French fellow- 
workmen. 
The metallic wealth of 
orthern Italy is but small. The only mines of note 
are those which formerly supplied the famous annourers of Brescia with iron, and 
the gold diggings of Anzasca, at the foot of )Ionte Rosa, where 3,000 slaves were 
kept at work by the Romans, and which are .not yet quite exhausted. l\Iarble, 
gneiss, granite, potters' clay, and kaolin are, however, found abundantly. In 
former times silks, velvets, carpets, glass, porcelain, metal-work, and other art 
productions of the workmen of Venice and Lombardy enjoyed a Yery high reputa- 
tion. These ancient industries decayed with the do"nfall of the old republics, 
but there are signs now of their reviml. The want of coal or other fuel for setting 
in motion the machinery of modern factories is compensated for, to some extent, 
by an abundant water po" er, and this explains why nearly all the important 
manufactoriLs are met with at the debouchures of the Alpine valleys. 
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Amongst the ancient industries of the country not yet extinct, the fisheries of 
the lagoons of Comacchio occupy a foremost place. The Canal of Magnavacca, 
now hardly navigable, admits the waters of the sea into the Canal Palotta, which 
may be described as the great artery of these lagoons. It was constructed in 
16
1-3-!, and, by an ingeniously designed system of ramifying canals, carries the 
vivifying floods to the most remote parts of the lagoons. The various basins, 
or ralli, of the lagoons are thus filled with sea-water, and constitute as many 


Fig. i2.-THE L.\Gooxs OF COMACCHIO. 
Scale 1 : 290,000, 
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breeding beds, where the fish come from the sea multiply abundantly. A labyrinth 
of canals provided with flood-gate:'! cuts off their retreat to t.he sea, and they are 
caught in immense numbers when the fishing season arrives. ðpallanzani has seen 
60,000 pounds of fish taken in a single bed, or mile, within an hour; but some- 
times the draught is even more considerable, and the fish are actually used as manure. 
The fishing population of Comacchio numbers about 5,000 individuals, most of 
them distinguished by tall stature, great strength, and suppleness. Coste, the 
fish-breeder, mentions it as a curious fact that this secluded colony of fishermen 
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should have retained thcse characteristic features for centuries, though 8u"tained 
e
clusi,-ely by fishing, and living" UPUll mullets, eels, and aC'l/{mlr!le. rnfortunately 
these fishermen are not the pruprieturs of the ponds, for they belong to the State 
or to rich pri mte individual.;;, The workmen Ii \ e in large barracks a way from the 
to\\ n, to \\ hich they return only at "tated interm],;, and ewn their wiws and 
relati,-es are not permitted to visit them in their places of exile. 


Fig. i3.-THE FI
HERIES OF CO\lACCHIO. 
Scale 1 : 78,000. 
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2 Miles. 


The enormous population of the valley of the Po, which almost equals that uf 
the rem:linder of continental It;!ly, is very unequally distribute,l; hut, except in 
the high and cold .Upine valleys. tbe inhabitants lin
 in towns, dozens of whlch 
may be seen peeping out amidst the \erdure if we ascend a high tower. There 
are scarcely any villages or hamlets. The farmers alone live in tbe country, 
completely isolated from each other, ",hil,t the numerous landed proprietors throng 
the to\\ ns, and impart to them an a
pect of wealth which similar places in other 
16 
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parts of Europe cannot boast of. No other country in the world is as densely 
populated, and in Lombardy the number of towns is relatively larger than any- 
where else.'" 
Large tm' ns, too, are numerous, and many of them enjoy a desen"ed reputation 
among",t the cities of the world on account of their monuments, art treasures, and 
historical associations. Their number is partly accounted for by the density of the 
population, and Ly the facility" ith which the inhahitants were able to shift their 
abodes, according to the hazards of war or the vicissitude.s of e,"ents. And this 
accounts, too, for the large number of towns which became famous as the capitals 
of republics, or as royal and ducal residences. 
Se,-eral of the towns at the base of the 
\Jps occupy sites marked out for them 
by nature. 
uch arc the towns at tho mouthf; (jf the vallcys or defile,>, which were 
places of defence as well as staples of commerce. Ariminum, the modern Himini, 
at the southcrn extremity of tll{' great plain of the Po, was one of these, for during 
the reign of the Roman it defended tbe narrow littoral p:Lssage between the 
Adriatic amI the .Apennines. The Flaminian Road there reached the sea, the 
Emilian Road thence dcparted for the north-west. as did also the littoral road of 
Ravenna. "Then Home had ceased to be the capital of the world, and Italy was 
dividerl into small hostile shtes, the towns in the southern part of the plain, 
or near the passes over the Po, such as Ferrar<' and Bologna, retained their 
strategical importance. Piacenza, wbich defends the passage of tbe Po between 
Piemont and Emilia, remains a first-rate fortress to the present day; .Alessandria, 
near the confluence of the Tanaro and BOl"mida, and in a plain famous for many a 
bloody battle, was likewise destined to become a formidable fortress, though 
derisiH'ly called a "city of straw." E,'ery valley debouching from France or 
.Austria was locked at its mouth by a strong fort; but most of thc.,c places, such as 
Vinadio, l'inerolo, Fenestrclla, and busa, have become untenable, owing to the 
range of modern artillery, 
The defenccs of the road O\'er the Brenner, ever since the downfall of the 
Roman empire, had to be looked to most carefully, for the plain between the 
:Mincio and the .Adige, to tbe south of the Lake of Garda, is the least-protected part 
of Italy from a military point of view, History has proved this. 'Vell might 
the peaceable inhabitants of the plain con:o>ccrate this Alpine road to the gods, and 
intru"t its defence to tbe neighbouring tribes, liut the northern barbarians were 
not to be stopped by altars; and many a time they swept duwn it like an avalanche, 
pillaging the towns and massacring the inhabitants. :No spot on the earth's surface 
has been so frC'quently saturated with human blood, :Most ot the battles for the 
possession of Italy, down to our own days, were fought near the mouth of the 
upper valley of the .Adige. Hardly a town or a village of this EmaU district but 


Area, f'quare lIIiles. Population. Density. 
D<.c. 31st, 1875. 
· l'jpmont 11,3U8 2,995.213 265 
LombaI'ùy 9,OR4 3,553,913 391 
V.nice 9,060 2.733,406 302 
Emilia 7,921 2,153,381 27J 
-- 
Total 37,373 11,435,913 306 
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has gained a mournful notoriety in the dark pages of human hi;:tory. It is there 
we must seek for the battle-fields of Castiglione, Lonato, Rivoli, S JIferino, and 
CustoLza. "'hen the Au"triam held Lombardy and Yen ice, thpy took care to 
protect thIs di,.:trict h
' the four fortre,.:ses known as the Quadilateral \ Yerona, 
Peschiera, 
Iantua, and Legnagù) and other works. These cunstituted the" ],;ey 
of the house," of which Italy has now repos;:essed herself. 
The configuration of the country which rendered these defiles of the .Alps 
of importance strategically, likewise insured their commercial importance. The 
fortresses were placed there to defend the passes, the commercial cntrepòts to 


Fig'. i4.-MOLTH OF THE ADIGE VALLEY. 
From the Austrian Staff )1.p. Scale 1 : 39,,000. 
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intercept the trade. The rank of tbese p]acc" of commerce depend'! e"'8entialI
' 
upon the number and the importance of the roads which eOJ1\erge upon them. 
Turin, upun which converge all the 
\lpine roads from )Iont Blanc to the 
Apennines, naturally became one of thc vital points of Europe,m commer"e. 
)Iilan, to which lead the 15m-en great 
-\lpine rout!'s uf the 
lTnplou, the Gotthard, 
the Bernardino, the I"jJliigen, the Juliet". the )Jaloya, and the :-\td\"io, was marked 
out by nature as a commercial emporium. Bologna, too, whÙ.h was separated bv 
the swamps of the 1'0 from the .Alpine pa,.:ses, has ri"t'n into impurtance Slllee 
railways have joincd it to Yienna, l'mi,-", 
Iarseilles, and Xaphs. 
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The vallcy of tbe Po w:H1ld nm'er have attained its importance in the historv 
of Europe unless roads had bel'n ('01l8trllct('d for trav(.rsing the obstructive mou;- 
taills ",hid} :o.urround it on ,Ill sidle's eXl'cpt to\\ards the east, where it opens out 
upon the Adriatic. Xu ot,1.er rli"trict of Europe is so complctdy hemmed 
ill b) natul'ill oh4acles as is this, but the construction of carriage roads ;Iwl railways 
h'ls couverted Xorthern Italy info oue of tbe great celltres of Europe'all f'ommerce. 
Veil ice gives if the command of the Adriatic, the Apcnniue railways cOllnect it 
with Genoa, 
avona, the Gulf of 
p,'7.ia, and the Tyrrh
'uian, and it tLus commanùs 
the two seas which wash the shores of Italy, Othel' railways cross the Alps, and 
put it into communication with Frallce aJ:d Gel"lllauy. This central position, 
joined to the natural fertilit)" of the coulltry, has comerted Xorthern Italy illto one 


Fig. i5,-THE I'A-
AGE
 OVER THE ALl'S. 
Sc
le 1 : 6,000,000. 
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of the mo",t flourishillg portions of Europe. Human hands have conquered 
original geographical disadvantag!'s, and the true centre of Italy is in the ancient 
Cisalpine Gaul, and not at Romc. Had the Italians been guided in the choice of 
t heir capital by actual importallce, and not by historical tradition, they woulù 
ha ve chosen one of the great cities of their northern plain. 
Turill, though an old town. 
eeing that it was burnt hy Hannihal. is never- 
theless a modern city, if we com par!' it with other tOWllS of Italy. Its straight and 
broad streets almost gi,'e it the appearance of a tOWll of the K ew \\
 0I1d. Until 
made a ducal residence, Turin was but a small provincial town. Durillg the time of 
the Romans, and (',-en during the )IiddIe Ages, the great high-road between Italy 
anll Gaul led along the coast of the Gulf of Genoa. The passage of the .Alps 
was looked upon with dread by travellers. Still some traffic went 011 eve11 in these 
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early days, and small town
 spr,mg into existence at the foot of each _\1pine 
pass. Among"'t the<:e were 
Iondu\i, the triple town huilt on three hills; ('unoo, 
fa\"ourah]y p!aced upon a terrace between the 
tura and Gel'l'o, in which rise 
t he hot 8ulphllr sIJI'ings of Yaldiera; Salu7.zo, on thc gentle 8]ope of the foot- 
1.iHs of .:\Ionte Yiso; l'inero]o, with its ancient castle, so often converted into a 
pri8un uf state; SUBa, the Italian key of .:\Iont ('t.nis; Aosta, still abuunding in 
l:ornan antiquities; Ivrl'a, built on a site formerly occupied by a glacier 
descending frum .:\[onte Rosa; IJnd Hiclla, with its flourishing woullen industry. 
The towns ]0\\ er down in the plain, upon which several of these Alpine roads 
con\"Crgcd, likewise attained some local importance. In rpppr Pit'munt thcre are 
Fossano, on a heap of shingle at the junction of the roads of 
Iondovi al1d Cuneo; 
:-\avig]iano, lower down, where the roads of the Po and )Iaira valleys join; and 
Carmagnola, which cummands one of the principal roads oyer the Apennines. 
Xovara, the commercial outlet of the Lago :Maggiore, and in the midst of one of 
the 1I10"t prod ucti \"e agricultural di"triets, is the most pupulous to\\ n of Eastern 
l'iemont. Yercelli, on the 1'''8ia, and bdow the confluence of the rinllcts desccnd- 
ing from )[onte Hosa, enjoys natural ad\antages similar to thm;!' of Ko\"ara. 
Ca"ale, thc uncient capital of Munferratu, defcnds one of the principal passages of 
the 1'0. 
Hut Turin, owing to its favourable position, has becume the great emporium 
of the yalley of the 1'pp('r Po. Its commerce has grown immcnsdy, since the 
town no longcr enjoys the pcrilous bonour of heing the capital of a kingdom. 
and the places vacated by the court and Government officials han' been tilled up 
quickly by immigrants carried thithcr by the railways, Its libraries, a nne 
museum, and yarious learned societies entitle it to rank as one of the intelle('tual 
centres of the peninsula, whilst its manufactures of silks and woollens, of paper 
and other article:'!. are of great impurtance. The environs of Turin are delightfuL 
From the hill of the :O;uperga, a few miles to the east of the city, and crowned h,v 
a sumptnous cburl'h. may be elljo
'l'(l one of the finest, panoramas of the Italian 
A]ps. The numerous small towns in its vicinit
". such as 
[oncalieri, (,hieri, aud 
Carignano, ahound in villas and participate in the prosperity of the capital. As 
to the towns in the valley of the Tanaro, in the south, tbey form a group apart, 
and are the natural intermediaries between the valley of the Po and the port of 
Genoa. Ales&'1ndria, a strong fortress of hideous regularity, which has superscded 
the old fortresses of '1'ortona and XO\Ti, is the terminus of eight railways, and one 
of tbe busie;:t places of Italy. The neighbouring cities of Asti, fitmous for its 
E'parkling wines, and Arqui, ce]ehrated from the time of the Homaus for its hot 
springs, are likewise important for their commerce.'" 
)liIan, the capital of Lomhardy, is in ewry respect one of the leading cities of 
Italy. In population it is inferior to K arles. in commerce it is outstripped only 


· Populati()ß of the prin('ipal towns of PiE'ffiont (J8il):-Tnrin. 192,442; AlessandIia.29,102; 
K ova..." 24.185; Verc..lli, 211.G2G; CH""le )(onf....",to. 20.436: A
ti, 19.466; K O\'i Li
ure, 12, W2 
l\!ondovi, ll,958; Cun..o, ll,859; pin......lo, II ,832 ; Ri..Ua, 11.814; Saluz7.0, 9,;96: !'Hvi
liano, 9,5H; 
Bra. 9.19G; Alha, !i,Hi; CI.ieri. 8,986; l'ortolla, 8,6:W, Ac,!ui, 8,332; FVSS,UIO, ;,2i2; Carmagnvla, 
3.830. 
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by Genoa, but in industry it is the equal of both. Its scientific and literary life 
entitles it, probably, to the first rank amongst thc cities bet\\ een the Alps and Sicily, 
In the most remote times Milan was an important town of the Celts, and since 
then the advantages of its position have given it the preponderance amongst all 
other cities of 
orthern Italy. Its power during tbe Middle Ages gained it the 
epithet of the" Second Home." At the clo:se of the tbirteenth century it had 

OO,OOO inhabitants, whil:st London had not then a sixth of that number. )fihm 
stood in want of water, for it was dependent upon the feeble stream of the Olona, 
and its citizens created the 
aviglio Grande and the )fartesana, veritahle rivers, 
which furnish a quantity of water double that of the Seine at Paris during 
summer. They likewise erected magnificent monuments, but most of these have 
perished during innumerable wars, and the aspect of )Iilan is now that of a 
modern town of '''estern Europe. Its most famous building, the" Dllomo," with 
its prodigious crowd of statues, its finely chi"elled marbles and granites, must be 
looked upon as a marvel of architecture, though from an arti"tic point of view it is 
hardly more than an elaborately canoed trinket out of all proportion. The stonps 
for this edifice were quarried on the Lago )Iaggiore, near the mouth of the 'l'oce. 
The capital of Lombardy, proud of the past and confident of the future, boasts 
of never yielding servilely to impulses given fl"om beyond. It has its own opinions, 
m.mners, and fashions, and anything accepted from abroad is moulded in accord- 
ance with local traditions. The other towns of Lombardy likewise maintain their 
local character, are proud of their traditions, and glory in tbe annals of the past. 
Como, on the beautiful lake named after it, the ancient rival of )Iilan, gains 
wealth by spinning" silk and exporting the agricultural produce of the Brianz:? 
}\[onza, surrounded by parks and villas, is the coronation city. Pavia, with its 
5"25 towers, now in ruins, remembers the time whcn it was the residence of 
the Lombard kings, and proudly points to the university, one of the oldest in 
Europe, and to the Certos:!. (Chartreuse), one of the mo"t sumptuous monasteries 
of Italy. Yigemno, on the other side of the Ticino, rejoices in a fine castle. Lodi, 
in the eleventh century, was the most powerful city of Italy next to )Iilan, and 
("arried on a \\ar of extermination with the latter; it is still a busy place. 
Cremona, an old republic, boasts of its torra::zo, or tower, 3Da feet in height, the 
loftiest in Europe until Gothic cathedrals \\ere huilt. Bprgmno. on a hill com- 
manding the rich plain
 of the Hremho and Serio, produced a larger number of 
great men than any other town e'lccpt Florence; and Rm"cia. the armourers' 
town, more haughty !'ti1l, proclaims her:,clf to be the mother of heroes. 
l\Iantua, on the )lincio, is one of the fortresses of the Quadrilateral, and can 
}mrdly be said to belong to Lombardy, though included within its political bound- 
anes. It is essentially a military town, It has lost much of its old commerce, 
though Jews are mOrt' plentiful there than in any other inland city of Italy. Its 
swamps, woods, rice-field"" ditches, and fortified canals are productive of a d('gree 
of humidity exceptional men in Lomhardy, and the inhabitants consequently 
e:schew this ancient birthplace of Yirg-il. :-;triJ..ingly different is the character of 
the towns situated in the heart of the mountains, buch as Sondrio, the capital of the 
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Yal Tellina, or delightful Salo, on the Lake of Garda, with its group of 'villus 
scattered amongst groves of orange-trees.. 
The phy:"iognomy of the large to\\ ns of Emilia, beyond the Po, offers far fewer 
peculiarities, for, as mu:"t of them are situated along the great Emilian high" ay, 
they have been exposed for ages to t.he levelling iufluences of travelling merchants 
and soldiers. Piacenza, a BOITY place as a fortress, caITies on an important com- 


Fig, 76.-THE LAKEo; A"'D CA"\LS OF 
A'T1JA. 
From the Austrian Stair :M ..p. Scale t : 1!'8.000. 
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Meadow.. Swamps. Woods. Rice-fields. C"UIaiB and Dyke.. 
2 Mileo. 


meree. Parma, an old ducal residence, has a rich library, a museum, and 
wonderful frescoes by COITeggio in its churches. Reggio, another important 


· Population of the towns of Lombardy (ISil) :-lIIilan (:\Iilano), 261,985; Brescia, 3S,906; Bergamo, 
34.5;)5; Cremona, 30,919; Pa, is, 29,618; lII>tntua ,'hnto\"s), 26,68ì; Como, 24.350; Lot1i, 19,088; 

lrmza, lì,431; Vi!;eyano, 14,096; Bu'to Arsizio, \:!,909; Yarese, 12,605; Voghera, 11.903; Treviglio, 
11,883. 
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station on tIle Emilian highway, is famous as the hirthplace of Ari040. )Iodena 
bas its mu
cum, and the precious collcction of books and manuscript.s known as tbe 
I:ibliot('ca E.
t('II.
e. Bologna the" Lcarned," which bas taken tbe word" Libertas " 
for it.. motto, still rem:iÍlIs onc of tbe most intercsting of I blian citif's. There are 
its Etrus('an cpmetery, its palaces and mediæval huildings, and its two leaning 
towers, whicb will most certainly come down in tbe end. Bologna is one of the 
great railway ccntres, carries on much commerce, and increases rapidly in popula- 
tion, It would have made a far better capital than Rome. Of late years the 
environs of the city bave been frequently flood cd by tbe Reno, and tbeRe disa
ters 
have cost Bologna its ancient epithet of " tbe Fat." 

ear tbis bustling place there L
re other", now stagnant, whicb can point only 
to buildings in proof that they, too, were once flourisbing. Ferrant, the ancient 
capital of the Estcs, bas fallen from its bigh estate since tbe Po b,ls deserted it, 
but I'till remains a place of some import.ance. Ravenna has not bcen deserted Ly 
the 1'0, but by the sea, with which it communicates now by a canal scyen miles 
in length, and navigablc for ships drawing thirteen feet of water. The town 
became t.he capital of Honorius and Theoderic tbp Goth, on account of thc protec- 
tion offercd by tbe surroUlliling marshes. To the e"\;.archs it is indebted for its 
curious BY7.antine edificcR, so rich in mosaics. As to tbe ancit'nt Etruscan 
ity of 
Adria, on Yenetian soil, to the nortb of tbc Po, it could barùly have claimed at 
any period during the last two thousand years to give a name to the neigbbouring 
sea. It. lies now at a distance of fourteen miles from it, and en'n in tbe time of 
the Romans it mUl't ha,-e been surrounded by lagoons or swamps, for how else can 
we explain its epithet of "Town of tbe Seven Seas!''' Porto, at t.he foot of the 
Eugancan Hills, may owe its name to an ancient lake or ri\'er. 
TOWIlR famons on account of their bistory, and still populous, are most crowded 
together in the southern angle of tbe plain, usually known 
s the Romagna. Tbe 
towers and crenellatcd walls of Imola rise there on the banks of the Santerno. 
Lugo, the" town of tbe beautiful Romagnese," occupies the centre of the district 
of Ravenna, and bas mucb trade. F ,.lCnza, on tbe Emilian Hoad, i.. a large village 
ratber than a t0wn, though it bas given its name to a particular kind of porcelain 
(faience). Forli is, next t.o Bologna, the most populous city of Ro'nagna. ('e:-sena 
is known for the t'xcellence of the hemp grown in the neighhourhood. Rimini, 
wbere tbe Emilian Road reaches the sea, still bas a few Roman ruin", including a 
triumphal arcb. Tbe inhabitants of tbe Romagna are distinguisherl hy great 
energy. Their pali'sions are violcnt, and as frequcntly lcad tbcm into crime as to 
deeds of heroism.- 
In Yenctia there are several provincial towns of importance. Padua abounds 
in monuments of art, pos,;csses a university, and "Was formerly the ri'-al of Y('nil't
. 
Vicen7.a is emhplli"ht'd by tbe palaces ercctcd by Palladio. TrC\'iso amI Belllll10 
are tOWIlS of Sf)me importance, the one on tbe Sile, the other in the upp
r yalley 


. Population of the principal towns of Fmilia (1871) :-Bologna, 89.10t: Parma, H_915; I'ia.'enza, 
3t,908; Ferr,.r.\. 33,327; -:l1.,d na. 30.8.H; FlltJllza. 23,í52; It,n-enn", 21,íi t; Rpzgio, 19,131; lmola, 
lR,I!i9; Cp.entt, li,5
H; Forli, 1532-1; ltilllini, !I,iti; Lugo, 8,664; Comaccbio, ;,00;. 
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of the Piave. At Udine is pointed out a mound of earth said to have becn 
thrown up by Attila, from wbich he contcmplated the conflagration of Aquileja. 
})altmmo\"a, on the 
\.ustrian fl'OntÏer, is a regularly built fortress. Y 
rona, at the 
other extremity of YenetÏa, has play cd an important part in thc bistory of Ital)", 
but its COlllmerce and inùustry ha\-e fallen into decay. It hardly fills up the space 
cncloscd by walls and bastions, and its present population is quite out of propor- 
tion to the multitude of its public buildings dating from the Middle Ages, and 
the dimensions of its Roman amphitheatre, capable' of scating' 30,UUO spectators. 
.ÂmonO'st all the cities of Yenetia it is '" enicl' itself, the" Queen of the Adriatic," 
o 
which has suffered least in the course of ages. 
Venice is a very ancient city. The remains of Uoman building-s discovercll 
on t.he island of Ran Giorgio, far below the prcsl'nt le\ el of the sea, and tberetoI"l' 
rl'fel'red to in proof of the slow subsidence of tbe Venetian coast, pl'o\e to u,.. 
that the mud islands of the gulf SUppol"ted a populatiun long before tbe im-asion 
uf tbe Barbarians. These balf-drowned 
lands may have attracted the coast popu- 
lat.Ïon at an early age, for they affor,led 
security against attack, and offered great 
advantages for carrying on commerce. 
:x evertheles;:, the Yenice of our time only 
dates from tbe commencement of the nintb 
century, when the government of this ma- 
ritime republic was established upon the 
islands separated from the sea by the 
lidi, and from the mainland by estuaries 
and S\\ amps_ This unique position ren- 
dered Yen ice almost impregnable'; and 
whilst the rest of Europe was being deso- 
lated Ly war, Venice sent forth its com- 
mercial and warlike expeditions to every 
part of the )Iediterranean, established factories, and built fortre"ses. :Xot with- 
out arduous struggles, it became tbe most powerful and wealthiest of the 
commerci'li republics of Italy. It was largely indebted for this succcss to itb 
favourabll' 
eo
rapbical position, almost in the centre of the mediæval world. Its 
commerce brought the Yenetians into contact with nearly every nation, and th
y 
had no prejudices against foreigners. The Armenians Wl're admitted to their city, 
and an alliance was made e\ en with the Turks. 
\.t tbe time of the Crusades the 
Venetian Republic occupied the foremost position amongst the states of Europe, 
and its ambassadors enjoyed a vast amount of influcnee. This intlul'nce was sus- 
tained by enormous matl'l'ial forces. Yen ice had a navy of 300 vessels, manned 
by 3G,OOO sailors, and the riehl's of the world, whft
ler obtained by legitimate 
commerce or by violence, were accumulated in its 2,000 palaces and 200 churches. 
Even one of the islets upon which the city is built would have purchased a 
kingdom of Asia or Africa. Vne of the most sumptuous cities of the 'Vest had 
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Fig. 77.-PAUI
SU'A. 
Scale 1 : 86,400. 


1 lIIile. 
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arisen upon blink... of muJ, inhabited formerly only hy poor fj"hermen. The hm'h 
fnreRts of Dalmatia had been cut down, and converted into pille's upon which to build 
p:tlaces. )[ore than -1-00 hridges of marble joined island to island, and superh 
crnhankments of gl'anite defendcr1 thi" man'ellous city against the cncroachments 
of the s!'a. Ureat achievements in the arts contribukd their share in making 
Ve/tezirl la Bel/a a city witbout its cq ual. 
But geographical diseoverie:>, in which Yen ice itself took a lcading share, 
undermined the power of the Italian repuhlics. "'hen Africa had been circum- 
na\Oigatcd and the X ew \\.orld discovered, the )Iediterranean ceased to be the 
great commercial sea of the world. Venice was doomed to die. It no longer 
monopoliæd the road to India, and the increasing power of the Turks crippled its 
Eastern trade. Still, so great were its resources, that it maintained its inrle- 
pendcnce for more than t.hree hundred years after it hlld lost its factories, and 
only fell when sh:tmefully deserted hy General Bonaparte, its fmpposed ally, 
The dccadence of Venice W[1S most remarl
able during- the dominion of Austria. 
In 18-1U t,he city had le"s than lon,onl) inhahitants, hundreds of it.s palac!'s werc 
in ruins, the g."ass grew in its squares, and s!'aweeds encumbered its landing-- 
places. Sineie' that time it has been gradually recovering. A bridge of 


 archcl'! 
and 
,OOO fl'et in ICllgt1) connects it with the mainland, and its comnH'rce, though 
not equal to that of Trieste, is neverthelcss of cOll'5iderable importance.- The 
manufacture of looking-glass!'s, lace, and othcr articles has imparted fresl) life to 
"cnice, and tl1l're, a;; well as in othcr towns of the lagoons t
[alamocco, Burano, 
Mur,lllo, and Chioggia), thousands of workmcll are bu"y in the production of 
those gay-looking g-lass l,eads which find their way intu e\cry part of the world, 
and which in certain countries of the East and in Central 
\ frica tak(' the plucp 
of COlll. But. Yenicc, though less populous and active than of yore, "till rt:joices 
in its ddigLtful climate and its bright skies. Its gaiety and fi;tps are not yet. 
things of the plst, and its palaces, built in a style half Italian, half }loorish, still 
cclnt,ain the prieelcs-; masterpieccs of Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Y crones!'. t 
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LIGlltlA is llut a narrow slip of land if we compare it with the hroad plain of 
the 'Po, but it is one of the most clC'm"I
' dl'fillcd districts of Europe, and its inhahit- 
ants ha\e retained IIIan
o original tmits, The contrast bl'tw!'cn tLe Padane plains 
and the littoral rC'giun l)e
'olHl the barren Apennines is striking, hut if we 
travel in the din'ction of Provence or of Tuscany the bndscap!' changes only 
hy degrees. 'rhc rampart of thc A p(,]lllines surroullès thc \\"hol(' of thc fìulf of 


· Tonn:lg-e of ,"psspls "hich I'nter
d anel cll'arerl (illc1udill
 the co,,
tin!J' trlulp) :-588,095 tons ill 
(j.;; 1,070,600 Ions ill 1875. y,,!th' of impolts hy SPa :187 -l) :-f:5,960.200; of I xJ>or
s, !:1,8
8,040. 
t 1'o)'uhtion of the In in<.ipaI townR of V "'T1Pti
 (I 8ïl): Y cni..c (Vellczia), I '
H,901 ; V"rollu, 65,H76 ; 
l'adua (Pa,jO\'a), 5:1,Oll; Yicenza, 26.994; lTdinf'. ::2,692; ('h;og
iH. 11.811; 'J'rm.iso 18,.;47; C'a\arzf're, 
1:1 336; Vittorio (follll..rl
o called Celled\), 10,;;;33: Adl;a, 9,S:!!; Hodgo, 7,97\; jo'pltr,", 6,5;0; Bdluno, 
.;,770; Est..., .'i.713. 
t Area, 2, \.,3 'quare miles; popul<ltion (I Q71), 843,250; dellsity, 391. 
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Genoa, and tl
ere is not a single break in it. These mountains are wry different in 
('hamcter from the Alps, though joined to them as the branch of a tree is united to 
its trunk. It is not pos"ible to tell where one chain ends and tbe other begins. If 
the main direction of the mountain is to be the criterion, the Liguriun Apennines 
may be said to begin at the frontier of France, near the sources of the Tinea and 
Yesubio; but if great height, pastures, and perennial snow arc considered sufficient 
to constitut.e an Alpine region, then the Apennines only begin to the east of the 
Col di Tenda, for the fine summits of the ('lapier, Fenêtre, and Gordalesque, to t1e 
west of that pass, attain a heig.ht of 10,000 feet. They are quite Alpine in their 
ebaracter, and may boast even of small glaciers, the most southerly in tbe mountains 
of Central Europe. G-eologists usuall
' draw the line where cretaceous and tertiary 


Fig. is.-THB JUNCTION Of' ALPS A'll!> APEXN'XE8. 
Scale 1 : 1,600,000. 
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rocks take the pbce of the crystalline rock" of tbe .\lp8. But this, too, is only a 
conventional division, for these cr
"stalline rocks, which constitute the crest of the 
Alps in the west, extend far to the east, and occasionally they break through the 
!'edimentary formations which O\"erlie them, and rise into summits similar to t110se 
of the Alps. Thus the granitic summits of the mountains of ::;pezia remind us of 
t he mountain mass near the Col di 'renda. 
The chain of the Ligurian Ap<'llnines i.. by no means of uniform height, hut,like 
that of the Alps, it consists of mountain mas"e!' separated h.r passes. The lowest of 
these pm'!'es is that to the west of 
:'kt\-ona, named indiffprently after one of the 
npighhouring viJIagps, Altare, Carcara, or Cadibona. This pas,; is hardly more 
than I,GOO feet ill height, and is popularly looked upon ascon"tituting the boulldar
r 
between the .\lps and .\pmninL's, The possession of this pa
s during war hat-; 
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always been considered of gre:1t importance, for it commands the approaches to 
Genoa and the upper valleys of Piemont, and the Tanaro and Bormido, which rise 
near it, have often run with blood. 
The .\.pennines to the east of this pass have an a'-erage height of 3,300 feet, and 
beyond tbe Pass of Giovi (1,'>:38 feet), through which the road leads from Genoa to 
the northern plains, many summits attain a hei
ht of 4,500 feet. Several spurs, 
abounding in mvines, extend here to the north, Thl:' main chain, at the same time, 
retires from the co,tst, and the Pass of Pontremoli, which separates the Ligurian 
from the Tuscan Apennines, and through which leads the road from Parma to 
Spezia, is no less than thirty miles from the sea, In this eastern portion of the 
Genoe:,e .\pcnnines a spur detaches itself from the main chain, and terminates in the 
fine promontory of Porto Venere, a magnificent rock of black marhle, 
urmounted 
formerly by a temple of Yenus. This spur, which protects the Gulf of 8pezia 
against westerly winds, has at all times constituted an obstacle to the intercourse 
between neighhouring peoples, not so much on account of its height, but because 
of its steepness. In Borne places the crest of the Apennines is hardly more than 
four miles from the sea. The slope, in such places, is exceedingly steep, and rmds 
can ascend it only in numerous windings.'" 
The small width of the maritime slope of the Ligurian _\.pennines accounts for 
t,he absc'nce of percnnial rivers. The most considerable streams to the east of the 
Roya, which runs for the greater part through French territory, such as the Taggia 
or the Centa, only assume the appearance of rivers when the snows melt, or after 
heavy rains. Ordinarily they are but small streams, closed at the mouth by bars 
of pebhles, Between Albenga and Spezia, for a distance of 160 miles, there are 
only torrents, and in Ol'der to meet again with a real river we must go beyond the 
Uulf of f'pezia. This river is the l\Iagra, which separates Liguria from Etruria, 
and which, up to the epoch of Augustus, formed the boundary of Italy. Its 
alluvium has converted an ancient bay of the sea into a lake, and formed a beach, 
1,:300 yards in width, in front of the ancient Tyrrhenian city of Luni, which 
formerly stood on the seashore, 
The want of great rivers in Liguria is compensv\,cd for to "ome extent by sub- 
terranean water-courses. Several springs rise from the bottom of the sea, at some 
distance from the shore. The springs of La Polla, in the Gulf of SpezÏa, are amongst 
the most bountiful amongst them. They have been isolated by the Italian Govern- 
ment from the surrounding salt water, aud their water is supplied to ships. 
Owing to the absence of ri... ers, the sterility of the soil, and the steep escarpments, 
this portion of the l\Iediterranean coast rcgion contrasts t>trikingly with other parts 
of temperate Europe. Having reached the sumlnit of the mountains beyond the 
magnificent chestnut forests at the head-streams of the Ellero, the Tanaro, and thc 
Bormida, we look down upon a scene almost African in its chamctcr. Scarcely a 
blade of grass is to be seen between Nice and Spezia, and only the grass-plots, kept 
up at great expense in :"ome pleasure-gardens, remind us that Piemont and Lom- 


. P,incir al altitndes in T.ignril :-Clapier de Pa!:(arin, 10,Oi3 feet; Col di Tenda, 6,146 feet; Monle 
Car,ino, 8,i94 f"et; Col d'Alt"re, 1,600 feet; Col di Uiovi, 1,538 f. et; l\1..nte l'enua, 5,i09 teet. 
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bardy are near at hand. rine
 and brambles would han- rpmained the only 
verdure in these Ligurian valleys and ravines if it were not, for the transformation 
wrought by gardeners and agriculturists. Strange to say, trees do not ascend to 
the same height on the slopes of the Apennines as in the .Alps, though the mean 
temperature is far higher, and at an altitude at which the beech still attains noble 
proportions in Switzerland we find it here stunted in growth. Larches are hardly 
evcr seen. 
The sea is as sterile as the land. There are ncither shallows, islands, nor sea- 
wecds affording shelter to fish. The cliffs descend precipitously into the sea, and 
the narrow strips of beach, extending from promontory to promontory, consist only 
of sand without the admixture of a sing-Ie shell. The Genoese fishermen, therefore, 
resort to distant eoasts, those of the" ronente," or west, going to Sicily, whil
t, 
those of Camflgli, on the Riviera di Levanto, visit the coasts of Tuscany. This 
sterility of land and sea accounts for the large number of Genoese met with in 
other parts of the world.. 
But though an unfruitful country, Liguria is exceedingly picturesque. A 
traveller availing himself of the railway between 
ice and Genoa, which follow" 
the sinuosities of the coast and pierces the promontorif's in numerous tunnels, is 
brought within reach of the most varied scenery. At one time the line runs close 
to the beach, with the foam of the sea almost touching the track on the one side, 
while tamarisks hearing pink blo,",soms overslltldow it from the other. Elsewhere 
we creep up the steep slope, and obtain a view of the culti\'ated terraces raised at 
immense labour by the peasantry, whilst the bluish sea is seen afar to the right, 
almost hidden by a grove of olive-t.rees, and stretching away until lost in the direc- 
tion of Corsica. Towns, ,-illages, old towers, villas, ship-yards, and other industrial 
establishments impart an almost infinite variety to the scenery. One town occupies 
the top of a hill, and, seen from below, its old walls and to" ers stand out boldly 
against the sky; another is built amphitheatrically, close to the strand upon which 
the fishermen have drawn their boats; a third is hidden in a hollow, and sur- 
rounded by vines, oli,'e, orange, and lemon trees. A date-tree here and there 
imparts an oriental aspect to the landscape. Bordig-hera, a small place clost' 
to the French frontier, is quite surrounded by palm-trees, whuse fruit, however, 
but rarely ripcns. 
The climate of Albeng-a, LO'1.na. and some other places on the Gf'noe:"e coast is 
far from salubrious, on account of the miasmata exhaled by sheets of stagnant 
water left bcl1Ïnd by freshets. Even Genoa cannot boast of an agreeable climate, 
not because there are marshes near it, but tecause the southerly winds clmrged. 
with moisture are cauo-ht there by the semicircle of mountains, and are made to 
r- . 
discharge their superabundant humidity. The number of rainy days at Genoa 
averages 121 a year. There are, however, several towns along this coast protected 
by tbe mountains against the north, and yet out of the usual track of the moiEture- 
laden southerly winds, whose climate is exceptionally dclightful." Bordighera 


. Averag-e tempprature of Genea. 60'8" F.; da)'s with rain, 121; rainfall, 45 inl"hes. Average 
temperature of San Remo, 62'6; days with rain, 45; rainfall, 3'15 in. 
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and 
an Remo, near the French frontier, are the rivah of :MentonI' as regard
 
climate; and Kervi, to the ea:>t of Genoa, is likewise a favourite place of resort, on 
account of its clear 1>ky and pure atmosphere. Yillas and castles rise on every 
promontory and in every \alley of these favoured districts. For a dozen mile" 
on either side of Genoa the coast is lined by villas. The population of the city 
has overflo\\ed the walls which once confined it, and is establishing itself in popu- 
lous suhurbs. '1.'he long street which wind:> between factories and gardens, scale:> 
promontories, and descends into valleys, will continue to grow in lcngth until it 
extends along the whole coast of Liguria, for the charms of the country attract 
men of leisure from e\ery quarter of Europe. 


Fig_ i9.-GENoA AND ITS Snn:l{}jS_ 
From the Sardinian Staff Map. Sc.le 1 : 100,0000 
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The historical dc,oelopmellt of the ancient Ligurialls, who were probably of 
Iberian race, was largely influenced by the nature of the country the.v 
inhabited, The cultivable land being only of small extent, the superabundant 
population was forced to look to the sea for a livelihood, and engaged in navigation 
and commprce. Antium, the modern Genoa, was an " emporium" of the Ligu- 
rians ever since the time of the Romans, and its ve"sels frequented every corner of 
the Tyrrhenian S<:,a. In the )Iiddle Ages the Genoese flag was carried into every 
part of the known world, and it was Genoa that gave birth to Christopher Columbul<, 
whose name is inscribed upon the first page of modern history as the discoverer of 
America. It was a Genoese, too, GionullIi Gabotto, or Cabot, who afresh discO\-erp(l 
the coast of North America five centuries after its original discovery by the 
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Xortlllll
JI, The hardy mariners of Genoa have thus navigated the 6ea:> from tLp 
most remote time". }<:\'en nO\\' they almost monopolize the navigation of the great 
ri \'ers of till' Argentine Ucpublic. The Genoese likewise enjoy a 11igh reputation 
as gardeners, awl are met with in every large town of the )lediterranpllll. 

\.s long as the A penninCls were not crossed by practicable carrillge roads, 
Ge.no;j pos:,.esseJ no advantages whatever over the other ports of Liguria, but eyer 
".inl'e it has been placed in ea,.y communication with the fertile plains of 
Lombardy and l'iclllont, the great advantages of its geographieal position ha\'c 
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told upon it" development. l'i,,[J was the only rrpublic on the western coast of 
Italy which contested this superiority of Genoa, but was defeated after a sang-uinary 
!'trup-gle. The Genoese possesst'd them!'Clvps of C'or"ica, the inhabitants of whid. 
were treated most cruelly; they took )[inorca from the )Ioors, and even captured 
t<everal towns in 
pain, whi('h they re,",tor!'d onl.'" after important commerl'ial 
pri\'ilcg'es had been granted them. In the 2Egean 
ea the noLIt's of Genoa 
I {'palllP the proprietors of Ohio,"" Lesllos, Lemnos, and other islands, At Con,;tanti- 
Jicple tlip Lienoese JlH'rehallts \H'I"e as powerful almost as the Empt'ror. Katfa, in 
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the Crimea, was onp of their wealthy colonies. Their factories and towers were 
met along every commercial high-road in Asia 
Iinor, and even in the recesses of the 
Caucasus. The' possession of the Black Sea gave them the command of the trade 
with Central _\.sia. These distant colonies explain the use of a few Arah, 
Turkish, and Greek terms by the Genoese, and though the dialect spoken by 
them is decidedly Italian, the intonation is French. 
Nevertheless Genoa, though more powerful than risa, failed in wresting the 
command of the sea from the Yenetians, who enjoyed immense advantages 
through their connection with Germany. Her political influence has never 
equalled that of Yenice, nor has she produC'ed as many men eminent in literature 
and art as has her Adriatic rinti. The Genoese ha the reputation in former 
times of being violent and fal"e, fond of luxury and Po\\ er, and indifferent to 
pverything- which did not enrich them. "A sea without fish, mountains with- 
out forests, men without faith, women without modesty-thus is Genoa," was a 
proverb e'"er in the mouth of the enemies of the Ligurian city. The dissensions 
amongst the noble families of Genoa were incessant, but the Bank of 
t. George 
never allowed civil strifp to interfere with business. 'Vealth flowed into the city 
without any ces;;ation, and enahled its citizens to construct those palaces, marble 
arcades, and hanging gardens which have won for it the epithet of In Superba. In 
the end, howe,"er, ruin overtook the Bank, and that justly, for it had supplied 
princes with money to enable them to wage war, and its bankruptcy in the middle 
of the eighteenth century rendered Genoa politically impotent. 
Th(' capital of Liguria, in spite of its slll'tli extent, its sinuous streets, its ramparts, 
stairs, and dirty n'lrrow quays, may justly boast of palaces equally remarkable for 
the splendour and originality of thcir architecture. 
Iany of these magnificent 
buildings appeared to be doomed to ruin during the decay of the town, but, on the 
return of more prosperous times, the citizens again dC',"oted themselves to the 
embellis]lTm'nt of their city. Genoa is the busiest port of Italy.- Its shipowners 
possess neady half the Italian mprcilntile marine, and three-fourths of the vessels 
annually built in Italy are furnished from its ship-yanIs. The harbour, though 
a2f1 acres in extent, no longer suffices for the hundreds of sailing vessels and 
steamers which crowd into it. Xor is it sufficiently sheltered against the winds, 
and it has therefore been proposed to construct a ,-ast breakwater far beyond its 
present limits. Genoa fancies that its interests are not sufficiently attpnded to by 
the Ccntr"l Government. A second railway acrO":i the A pennines is urgently 
demanded, in order to manage the traffic that will be created by the opening of 
the direct railway through ::-iwitzcrland, which will place Genoa in direct com- 
munication with 'Yes tern Germany. 
In the meantime Genoa is expanding in all directions. Its factories of maell- 
ri"Jni, paper, silks anò velvets, soap, oil, jewellery, metal-work, potter), ornamcntal 
flowers, and ot]wr ohjccts are ever increasing; and o/"l"{{r dd Ul'IWl'8-Genoese 


· Tonnal!e 01 \'e,
e:s whi.-h entcre,j fin<Ì clearpd (includin!{ c08stin
 \"e sels) :-1861, 1,936,ï6-l: 1867, 
2,330,110U; IBí.i, 3,J09,í9
 tons In Ihe last-roamed y' 8'" 3, Ht sailing \esids and 970 sleamers entered 
ill the coast t.ade, 1,4ô:l ðaillllg vessels and bbU steamers ti"om ablO"d. 
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industr)'-is a marvel now, as it was in the )[iddle Ag-es. ðan Pier d' Arena 
(S.uupierdarena), to the west, has become a veritable manufacturing town. Corui- 


Fig. 81.-THK Gt:LF OF "'PUlA. 
From the Sardinian Sta1f Map. Scale 1 : 80,000, 
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gli
no, Ri.arolo, f'e:otri rli POIll'nte with i,s laro-c shi p -vards , Pco-li and Y oltri are 
l:'I .. l"" , 
populous towns, having spinning-mills and foundries. Savona, whosc purt \\as 
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fill'd up by tb(' jp-alous Genoese, occupies the bottom of a vast hay. It has glass- 
"orks and potteries, and is connected by a milway with Turin. Elsewherp on the 
Ri,"iem di Ponente the towns are crowded clm:dy together. Such is the case with 
the twin cities of Oneglia and Porto )laurizio, the one huilt on the beach, the other 
on a stcep hill close by, and known as the" Fountains of Uil," because of tbeir 
extensive plantations of oli,-e". 
\t San ncmo, howevcr, olives are more plentiful 
still. · 
On the Ri,'iera di Levante town joins town like pearls in a necklace. Albaro, 
,vith its charming mansion, Quarto, whence departed the expeditiun which took 
Sicily from the Bourbons, and X eni, a health resort for persons suffering from 
pulmonary diseases, constitute a long-stretching suburb of Genoa, extending in the 
direction of Recco and Camogli, two towns abounding in shipping. The rocky 
promontory of Porto Fino, thus named after the dolphins which formerly frp- 
qucnted it, imposes an insurmountahle obstacle to the further extension of Geno:, 
in this direction. Having tra,"ersed the tunnel leading- through this promontory, 
we reach another group uf towns, viz. Rapallo, the industrious; Chiavari, a great 
place of trade; Lavagna, with its famous quarries of grey slates; and Sestri di 
Levallte, a town of fishermen. 
The coa"t beyond Sestri is but spar"cly inhabited, for there bold cliffs approach 
the sea; but having doubled the supr>rb cape of Porto Venere, we enter the fiue 
Gulf of Spezia, t with its numerous forts, ship-yards, arsenals, and other build- 
ings. The [talian Gowrnmcnt has been busy ever since l
Gl in converting this 
gulf into a first-rate nanl1 arsemi.l, but no sooner has a portion of the work been 
completed than the, progress made in the arts of destruction compels the engineer" 
to remodel it - a 'ery costly task. "Thatever future may be in store for 
Spezia as a military port, it Ims none as a commercial one, for though it affords 
excellent shelter to vessels, no railway connects it with the fertile countries beyond 
the Apennines, and its exports are limited to the produce of the vallcys in its 
immediate vicinity. Spezia is indebted for its high Tank amongst the cities of 
Italy to its heautiful gulf, the rival of the Bay uf Xaples and the roadstead of 
Palermo. From the summit of the marble hill above the decayed town of Porto 
Yenerc we look down upon a marvellous succession of bays and promontories, and 
far in the distance the mountains of Con,ica rise indistinctly above the blue waters. 
IJouking to the east, we bchold the picture"que towns on the opposite side of 
the gulf embedded in groves of olive-trees and cypresses, the 
\puanic Alps 
and the Apcnnines bonnding the horizon. Right opposite is the charming 
town of Lerici, and to the bouth of it the shore upon which Byron reduced to 
ashes the bady of his friend Shelley: no spot more appropriate for this mournful 
holocaust. 


· Annnal prolinc" of oli,"e oil in the pl"Ovillce Iof Porto J\Ianrizio, which inclnd. s Rill Rl'ffiO. i,8.500 
gallons. 
t Population of the pr:ncipal towns of Ligmia (18,1) :-Gf'noa IGf'nov,,), 13?521 ; 8a\"ona, 24,R.'i}" 
!:-;pf'zia, 15,636; San rier Ii"Arena, }.';,568; ::;esLri Ponente, 9,60.:;; ::;an Remo, 9,017; Chiav....i, 8 414 ; 
Uß{,g
ia, ,,94-1. 
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TI-"c\:\Y, like Lig-uria, lies on the southern slope of th(' Apennines, but is of far 
greater width, for that back-bone of Italy retreat" there from the Gulf of Genoa, 
and strEtches right across the broade"t part of the peninsula to the Adriatic. 
Besides this th
re are SC\ eral detached plateaux and mountain ranges to the 1'0uth 
of t.he valll'Y of the Arno.- 
The 
\pennines of Tuscany are of v('ry uneqlml height, 1md they are trawrsed 
by numerous low pa
,..eS, which could easily be converted into carriage roads. 
Speaking generally, they consist of a series of elongated and parallel mountain 
ma".se
, :separat.ed from each ot.her hy valleys, through which flow the head-!-treams 
of the 
erchio and the 
\rno. The first. important mountain mass of the main 
chain near the frontiers of Liguria, which is commanded by the Orsajo and Rucciso, 
is thus sep'lrated by the valle} of the )IagrJ. from the parallel range of Lumigiana. 
The chain of Garf;lgnana, t.o the north of the plains of Lucca, has for its pendant 
the Aivs of 
\puana. )Ionte Cimone, farther east, and the other summits of the 
A/pc .Apellllille to the north of Pistoja and Prato, are attended by the parallel 
ridges of the Monti Oatini and )Ionte 
\lLano, on whose slope is the famous grotto 
of )Iollsurnmano, with a thermal spring. A fourth mountain mass, that which the 
direct road froIll Florence to Bologna crosses in the Pass of Futa, has likewise its 
lateral chains, viz. the )Ionte )Iugello, to the south of the 
ieve; the I)rato )Iagno, 
encircled by the rpver Arno; and the Alvs of Oatcnaja, between the Aruo and the 
Tiber.t 
The 
\pennines of Tuscany in many places attain a height. of 5,000 feet, and are 
quite A.lpine in their a"pect, the upper slopes remaining cO\-ered with snow for 
more than half the ycar. They owe much ot their grandeur to the precipitous slopes 
and fantastic vrofilcs of the calcareous rocks which enter so largPIy into their com- 
positian. The forests of chestnuts, firs, and beeches which formerly clothed the 
whole of the range have not yet been entirely destroyed. The beautiful woods 
which cover the :,lopes of I>rato )lag-no have impressed the mind of many a 
poet; and, since )Iilton sang the delights of Yallombrosa, the "shaded vale" 
has bpcome a prO\erbial name for everything sweet and touching in the poetry of 
nature. Farther to the west the monastery of the Oampo di )Ialdulo (Oamaldoli) 
occupies one of the most beauteous 
pots in all Italy, the woods and meadows of 
which ha\e been celebrated by Äriosto. From the summit above the convent both 
the" Tuscan and the I:;lamnian Sea" can be seen, as that voet tells us. 
The barren escarpments and fore'!ts of the Apennines form a charming contrast. 
to the valleys and rounded hills of Lower Tuscany, where ncarly e\-ery height IS 


· A. ea of Tus(Oany. 9,2R; "qllare miles; population (18;1), 1,983,810; den
ity, 21-1. 
t Altitude, (in En1;lish feet) :- 
Apfn,lilles.-Alp
 of Succi>o, 6.625; Alps of CamporRghena (Garfagnana), 6,565; :\["nte Cimone, ;,111 ; 
::Ilontp Faltel"on", or Faltprona. 5,"01. 
rasse..-l'as9 of Pontremoli, nr La Cisa (:Sarzana to Parma" 3 410; Pass of Fiumalbo (Lucca to 
Modena), 3.940; Pass 01 Futa, or Piptramala (Florence to Bolugna), 3.002; Pass of Camalduli, 3,290. 
.1.di-.AJ em"'"es.-Pis ",inn ,Alpe Apuana), 6,608; Pietra IIIa1Ìna (:\Ionle Albano), 1,886; Prato :\Iagno, 
5,183; Alpe di Cale"aja, 4,.39.3 feet. 
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surmounted by the ruins of a medimval castle; graceful villas are scattered over the 
verdant slopcs, farmhouses stand in the midst of vine)ards and pointed cypresses, 
and every cultivable spot is made to yield a rich harvest. Historical associations, 
the taste of its inhabitants, the fertility of the soil, an abuudance of runuing water, 
and the sweetness of the climate all combine in making Central Tuscany one 
of the most privileged regions of Italy. Protected by the rampart of the Apen- 
nines against cold northerly winds, this region faces the Tyrrhenian Sea, whence 
blow war-m and humid winds of tropical origin. The rains they bring are not 


Fig. 82.--THE GULFOLINO OF THE ARNO, NEAR SIGNA. 
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ex('Pssive, thanks to the screen formed by the mountains of Corsica and 
ardinia, 
and the happy disposition of the detached hills near the coast. The climat.e of 
Tuscany is essentially temperate, and to its equability, no less than to the natural 
beauty of their abode, the Tuscans owe, no doubt., much of their gaiet.y, their good- 
nature, fine taste, poetiml feeling, and facile imagination. 
The vaHey of the 
\.rno completely separates the hills of 
outhcrn Tuscany, 
usually known as the" Rub-Apennines," from the principal chain of the mountains. 
This valley, with its defiles and ancient lake basins, may be likcned to a moat 
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bounding the wall of the Apennines. The vale of Chiana, orIginally an arm of the 
sea, and then a lake, forms the uppermost portion of the zone which separates the 

lpcnllines from the hills of I:;uuthern Tuscany, Then follows the Campagna of 
Florence, an ancient lake ba
in, \\ hich it would be easy to flood again b)' building 
a dam across the defile of the Golfolino, through whiC'h the river makes its e"cape, 
and which was rent asunder by the" Egyptian Hercules." Castruccio, the famous 
commander of the IÆccans, actually proposed to flood the plains of Florence in the 
fourtænth century by constructing a dam across this defile; but happily his 
engineers pronounced the scheme to be impracticable, for they suppo"ed the 
difference of le'"el to amount to :!
" feet, whilst in reality it is only fifty. 
The :-:ub-
\pennine hills to the south of the Arno are of rounded contours, of a 
"loom\, ,rrey colour, and devoid of all verdure. "Yhilst the Apennines consist exclu- 
t"I . t"I . 
sively uf J llra"sic and cretaceous rocks, the 
ub-Apenuines are of tertiary formation, 
their sandstones, clays, marls, and pudding-stones being pierced here and there by 
serpentine. 'r ell-defined ranges can hardly be said to e
i
t. 
outhern Tuscany, 


Fig. 83.-DEFILE" OF 7HE .Anso. 
From the Austrian Staff Map. Sc.ùe 1 : 2b.),OOO. 
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indeed, may be described as a table-land intersected by riwrs in all directions, sur- 
mounted by irregular groups of hills, and pierced by " sinks," which swallow up 
some of the rivers. The ea\ities of the Ingolla form one of the.se sinks, in which 
several ri,'ulets lose tbemselves, to reappear lower down as the source of the Elsa 
Yiva, one of the principal tributaries of the Arno. The most elemted hills of this 
Sub-Apennine region form the water-parting between the Arno, the Cecina, and the 
Ombrone, and in the Poggio di )[ontieri, a mountain abounding in copper, they 
attain an elevation of 3,3:!3 feet. The Labbro (3.tH.j feet), Cl'tona (:3,ü.jO feet), and 
)[onte .\mi:1ta (.j,-t.jO feet), to the south of the Ombrone valley, rise to a greater 
height, but geologically they belong already to Central Italy. The Cetona is a 
J ura
"ic outlier surrounded by recent formations. JIonte Ami,lta, a trachytic cone, 
is t.he most elemted volcano of contincntal It.aly. It no longer vomits lam, but 
numerous hot springs and solfataras prove that. the volcanic forces are not yet. quite 
extinct. The Hadicofani (2,f).jO feet) is likewise an extinct volcano, \\ Lose lava 
resembles petrified froth, and can be cut with a hatchet. 
I:;ubterraneun agencies must indeed be very active in Tuscany, for metalliferous 
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,eins ramify in all directions, and tbe numher of mincral springs of every descrip- 
tion is larg!'r than in any other part of Italy. Amongst these springs there are 
",e\'eral of world-wide reputation, as, for inst'mce, those of 
Ionte Catini, of Ran 
Giuliano, and of the llagni di Lucca. The brine springs of Tuscany are wry. 
pr<?ductive; but tbe most curious, and at the same time most useful, springs of all 
are tbe famous lagoni, in a side valley of the Cecina, and at the nortbern foot of the 
Poggio di )[ontieri. From a distance den"'e clouds of white vapour are seen roll- 
ing over the plain, and tbe bubhling noi;;e made by gases escaping through the 
pomIs, or lagoni, is heard. These ponds contain various salts, silica, and boracic 
acid, which is of grC'..tt value in the manufacture of china and glass, and yields a 
cunsidemblc revenue to Tuscany. Kowhere else in Europe, except, perhaps, in 
the crater of the Eolian Yulcano, is boracic acid met with in sufficient quantities 
to repay the labour of extracting it. In Tuscany, bowever, there are several other 
localities where it might be won with ad \ antage, as, for instance, near )lass:1 
)laritima, to the south of the )Iontieri. 
The subterranean fermentation of which Tuscany is the scene is no doubt duc 
in a largc measure to tIle cbanges which ha\'e taken place in the relative propor- 
tions of land and sea. S
Yeral isolated hills rise near the coast like islands from 
the sea, and these ha\'e evidently been joined to the mainland by the alluvial 
rll-posits brought down by the rivers. The 
Ionti Serra (:3,OUO feet), to tbe east of 
l'i",a, beÍ\H'en the Arno and the Rcrchio, are almost insulated even now, for tbey 
are surrounded' by swamps, and the level of the Lake of Rientiu't, at their eastern 
ti,ot, is scarcdy thirty feet above that of the )Ieditermnean. '1'he heights along 
the coast to the south of Leghorn are not quite so isolated. but. the lowland which 
connects them with the table-land of the int.erior is only of small clemtion. The 
promontory, however, whose extremities are oel'llpied hy the t.owns of })opulonia 
and Piombino (ü.j;j feet), is joined to the mainldnd only by a low plain of sand. 
The most perfcct type of these ancient islands is presented to us in the superh 
:\Ionte Argent:lro, at the southern extremity of the Tuscan littoral, which rises 
holdly from the sea to a height of 
,O
.j feet, and is attached to the mainland by 
two narrow strips of land covered with pine-trees, endu",ing a lake of regular 
shape: in the midst of it., on a fragment of the ancient. beach, is lmilt 
the town of Urhetello. This lake, whil'h looks almost as if it were the work 
of a generation of giants, has been com erted into an eel-pond. and millions of fish 
are caught in it C\ery year. Towards the wei-t of this mountain, in tlIP direction 
of Corsica, lie the islands of Giglio amI )[onte Cristo (2,002 feet) and the rock 
of Furmiea. 'The island of Elba, farther north, forms a small world of its own. 
The ri\ers of Tuscany have wrought great changes in the plains through \\ hich 
they flow, and along the sea-I'oast. Thpir lallour has been facilitated by t.he nature 
of the soil ",bieh t.hey tra n'rsc. The least rain converts the b IlTCn hill-slupes 
into a semi-fluid paste, whieh is carried hy the rivers down t.o the sea. The 
mouth of the .A rno has thus been pURhed forward to the extf'ut of se\'en mileR in 
the course of II few centuries. In former times the 
erchio and the Arno united 
Lefore they flowed into tLe sea, but the !'isans divcrtcd the former river to the 
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north, in order to rid themselves of its unwelcome deposits. Pi..a, in tlw time of 

trabo, stood at a di:>tance of only twenty Ol
'mpian :stadia fl'Om the Tyrrhenian 
:-;oa, and when the l'Il8('ill(( of :-;an 1:ossore was built, toward" the close of the eleventh 
('entury, its walls were close to the beach, which is 110W at a distance of tbree 
miles. Extensi \'e plains intersected by dunes, or fomboli, and partly coyerI'd \\ it h 
forests of pines, have been added to the land in tbe cou.rse of centuries. TI)('se 
sandy wastes haye become the home of large herds of hurEes and half-wild cattle, 
and the camel has been aeclimatised thcre, it is said, since the Crusades. These 


Fig. R4.-;\[mõTE 
RGF.NTAHO. 
From the French Chart. !:;cale 1 : 161;,000. 
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changes in the (,O'Ist-linl:' m:IY not, howO\"cr, be dul:' e"elusively to the agency of 
the ri\'crs, for there exist" evidence of an uphea\"al of the land. The building 
"tone known at Leghorn as })(lllcllÌll(( i" clearly of marine origin, and the shells 
which enter into its composition are stillmet with in the Tyrrhenian :-:('a. 
Amongst the cbanges effcctpd by human agency in the basin of the Aruo 
{hose referring to the "\"al di (,hiana ltre, perhap", tbe most important. This 
depression connects the basins of the .-\rno and Tiber, and may pussibly have Ben-en. 
as an outlet to the former river ùefurc it had opened itsdf a way througb the 
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gorge below Florence. Formerly the water-parting between the two rlvprs was 
close to the Arno. A small portion of its drainage was carried to the Tuscan 
ri \'er, but by far the greater portion of the vale was occupied by stagnant pools, 


Fig. Sã.-VAL Dl CIIIANA. 
From the Austrian Stnff Map, Beale 1 : 213.000. 
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extending to the south as far as the latitude of i\Iontepulciano, a distance of twenty 
miles. The whule of this region was a breeding-place of fever. Dante and other 
Italian writers speak of it as an accursed place. The inhaùitants macle va ill 
attempts at drainage. The illustrious Galileo, when consulted 011 the suùjeet, 
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declared that nothing coula be done to mend this evil; and though Torricelli 
conceived that it would be pussible to drain the valley, he took no steps to put his 
theories into practice. 
.About the midùle of the eighteenth century the work of drainage was at 
length seriously taken in hand, directed by Fossombroni, the celebrated eng-inePr. 
.."Tarps," or co/mate, were thrown up at. the outlet of each lateral ravine bf'tween 
which the débris carried down from the flanks of the mountains was depositl'd. 
The swamps gradually filled up, and the soil became firm. By constructing 
a dam (argine) across the vale at the point. chosen for the new water-parting, 
an outfall was created, and a line of stag-nant swamps was thus converted into 
a pure rivulet. The valley, at one time a hotbed of fever, has now become one of 


Fig. 86.-THE LAKE Qt' Bn.
Tl"A. 
From the Austrian Stat! Map. Scale 1 : 321',OUO. 
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the most saluhrious districts of It:lly. The newly won lands were at once taken 
possession of by agriculturists, and 500 square miles were thus added t
 the pro- 
ductive area of Tuscany, Yillages, formerly inhabited by fever-stricken wretches, 
have become wealthy towns, and the success of this lJol/(fì('(ltiult, or reclama- 
tion, has been thorough. The torrents are under control now, and have already 
deposited 17,6.)0 million cubic feet of alluvium o\-er an arca of 50,000 acres, as if 
they were intelligent workmen. The same system of drainage has ùeen success- 
fully applied in other parts of Italy, aud particularly near Grosseto, on the right 
bank of the Ombrone. 
Amongst the great drainage works which will evermore contribute to the glory 
of 'l'uscan engineers, the innumerable canals draining the plains of J<'ucecchio, 
IS 
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Pontedera, Pisa, Lucca, Leghorn, and Viarep:g-io, each of which "as formerly 
occupied by its lake, deserve to be notieed. One of the most difficult. of these 
lakes is that of Bientina, or Scsto, to the east of the Pisan hills, which is supposed 
to havc been formed by an overflow of the 
erchio, In former times this lake had 
two effluents, one running north to the I:;erchio, the other south to the Arno. The 
outfall left nothing to be desired in ordinary times, but after heavy rains the two 
effluents WCI"e converted into in flowing rivers, and if the sluices had not been 
closed, the Arno and the Serchio would have rejoined each other in this inland sea. 
The Bientina, during such freshets, covered six times its ordinary area, and in 
order to save the fertile fields of Tuscany it became alJsolutely nec
ssary to create 
a third effluent. The engineers conceived the happy idea of conveying this new 
effluent throug'-l a tunnel, passing beneath the Arno, three feet in width, into an 
ancient bed of that ri,-er, now supplanted by the Colombrone. 
In most of these enterprises it was necessary to struggle on in spite of the 
miasmatic atmosphere, which hung more p Irticularly over the littoral zone, 
where the fresh inland water mingles with the salt water of the ::\1 editerranean. 
The blending of the two waters destro
'ed the fresh-water plants and animals, and 
the deleterious gases arising from their decomposition poisoned the atmosphere. 
About the middle of last century an engineer, Zelldrini, proposed to construct 
sluices separating the fresh from the salt water. This was done, and the fevers at 
once disappeared, In 17G
, the !lluices having been allowed to fall out of repair. 
the miasmatic scourge immediately reappeared, and it was not until they h;.d 
been repuired that the 
anitary condition of the villages along the coast was 
improved. Twice since neglect to keep the sluices in a proper condition has 
been punished with the same results; but from l

l they have been maintained 
in thorough order, and the sanitary condition of the country has ever since been 
most satisfactory. Viareggio, in the centre of this malarial district, w;
s np to 
17 -:10 hardly more than a hamlet., amided on account of its insalubrity, but is now 
a seaside town, the fa,'ourite resort of numbers of visitors. 
::\lucl has been done, no douùt, in draining the land, hut there is still room 
for many improvements. The :ì\Iaremma, a tract between Piomhino and Ol"betello, 
remains one of the most insalubrious reg-ions of Europe, in :-:pite of what has been 
done by sanitary engineers. The inhahitants never reach a hip:h age, and 
though they descend to the plain only when it is absolutely requiretl for culti- 
vating their fields, they frequently Cilrl"y away with them the germs of disease. 
In the two summers of 1840 and 1841 no less than :JG,OOO persons suffered from 
fever amongst a total population of RO,OOO souls, mo
t of whom reside in villages 
built on hills, and only rarely visit the pestilential plain. In order to escape the 
pernicious influence of the poisonous air, it is neces,;;ary to reðide constantly at an 
ele,-ation of 3
.) feet above the sea, and even that does not always suffice, for 
the episcopal city of Somna is notoriously unhealthy, thoug-h built at that 
height. Fc,-ers occur frequently at a distance from the swamps, and 
ah-aglloli 
Marchetti is of opinion that they are due" to the nature of the soil. The malaria 
is said to creep up clayey hills permeated ùy empyreumatic f:ub
tallces; it likewi
e 
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poisons the air of districts abounding in saline spring;;, and still more that ne'lr 
deposits of alum. :-;l)utherly winds are likewise most pernicious, anrl fO\'ers 
rise hiJhc
t in the valleys which are exposed to them. Places, on the other 
hand, which are fully open to the sea breeze are quite free from malaria, even 
if swamps are near, as at Orbetello and Piombino. 
It is generally admitted that the coasts of Etruria did not. suffer from malaria 
whil;;t the ancient Tyrrhenian cities were prosperous. The excavatiolls made 


Fig. 87.-THE !\IALARIAL REGIOX8. 
From the Austri
n Staff Map. Scale 1 : 2,700,000. 
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recently in connection with the railways have revealed a complete system of 
subterranean canals, which formprly drained the whole of the 
Iaremmas. 
Populonia and other large cities, of which only a few ruins are found now, could 
certainly not have cxi
ted if the climate had been as unhealthy as at prc
cnt. 
The ancient Etruscans were famous as hydraulic engineers. The
' emb:ml'Cll 
torrent!", drained swamps, and rcndered the country cultivable, but their engineering 
works were allowed to decay soon after they had heen subjected, and the country 
returned to its primitivc savageness. On the other hand, there are many towns 
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which were considered healthy during the )Iiddle Ages, but are now desolah'd by 
feyer. )Iassa lIIaritima, to the south-west of the :Montieri mountain, was rich 
and populous as long as it maintained its republican liberties; but no sooner had 
it been enslaved by Pisans and 
ienese than its drainage works were allowed to 
fall into decay, and in the end it fuund itself reduced to the" shadow of a town." 
Sanitary works carried out recently have brought back some of its ancient pros- 
perity. 
Amongst the causes which have contributed most materially towards a 
deterioration of the climate may be mentioned the destruction of the mountain 
forests and the rapid increase of alluvial lands resulting from it. The monasteries 
of Tuscany, which until quite recently were the owners of the fish-ponds in the 
Maremmas, energetically protested againt the construction of embankments or 
other drainage works, which they conceived would interfere with their cherished 
Lenten food. Several of the inland to\\ ns rejoiced in the possession of some 
unhealthy swampy tract, to which obnoxious persons might be banished with a 
certainty of tbeir dying. Even the Kings of Spain establi"hed a penal establish- 
ment at one of the most deadly spots on this coast, and banishment to Talamone, 
at one time a flourishing port of the Republic of Siena, was tantamount to a 
sentence of death. 
Many attempts were made to reclaim these lands. Macchiavelli and other 
statesmen of Tuscany thought that the former salubrity of the climate could be 
restored by merely repeopling the country. Colonists were sent for from other 
parts of It.tly, and even from Greece and Germany, but they soon succumbed to 
the climate. Since that time considerable progress has been made in rendering 
these marshy districts more salubrious. Trees have been planted, and, in com- 
bination with proper drainage, they have rendered many districts habitable which 
were not so formerly. Populonia is a case in point. Follonica, where there are 
furnaces in which the iron ores of Elba are smelted, is likewise looking up, 
though its inhabitants still fly the place on the approach of the fever season, 


The Etruscans, or Tyrrhenians, were the ancestors of the Tuscans, ancI long 
before the dominion of the Romans they were the preponderating race of all 
Italy. They occupied not only the whole of the southern slope of the .A pennines 
as far as the Tiber, but had also founded a confederation of twelve towns in the 
Campagna, of which Capua was the head, and as traders and pirates they held 
possession of the Tyrrhenian Sea, still named after them. The island of Capri 
was one of their most advanced outposts towards the south, The Adriatic was 
likewise their own, for Adria, Bologna (called Febina by them), Ravenna, and 
Mantua were Etruscan colonies, and the Rhætians in the Alpine yalleys were their 
allies, and perhaps kim,men. But who were the Etruscans? They have beel! 
cla,-sed with Aryans, r grians, and Semites; with Greeks, Germans, Scythians, 
Egyptians, and Turks. The "Etruscan inscriptions on ancient monuments, though 
very legible, have not hitherto heen deciphered satisfactorily. If Corssen's inter- 
pretation is accepkd, their language resembled the Latin tongues; but this 
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philologist. after all, may not be entitled to be called the "illdipus of the 
J:truscan sphinx." 
The most common type of the Etruscans, as transmitted to us on cinerary 
vases, is that of squat men, often inclining to obesity, with broad shoulders, pro- 
minent f,iCe, curved nose. broad retreating forehead, dark complexion, dolicho- 
cephalous skull, and curly hair. This type is neither Hellenic nor Italian. 
Amongst their monuments there are none of those curious structures known as 
fi/lraglii, "hich abound in :Ualta, 
ardinia, and Pantellaria, but dolmens are 
numerous. The sepulchral monuments, of which many thousands have already 
been brought to lig-ht, pro\-e that the arts had attained a high degree of develop- 
ment in ancient Etruria. The paintings in the interior of the vaults. the bas-reliefs 
on the sarcophagi, the vases, candelabra, pottery, and bronzes, resemble similar 
works produced by the genius of Greck artists. The arrangement of their dwelling- 
houses, though not devoid of originality, proves the intimate connection existing 
between the civilisations of the Etruscans and early Greeks. It \\as the Etruscans 
who initiated Home into the arts. The Cloaca Jln.rimn, the most ancient monument 
of the Eternal City, th
 wall named after Seryius Tullius, the ::\lamertine prison, 
and, in fact, all the remains of the Rome of the kings, were their work. It was 
they who erected the temples, supplied the statues to deities, built the dwclling- 
houses, and furnished them with articles of ornament. Even the she-wolf of 
bronze, now in the Capitoline ::\Iuseum, and a s
"mbol of the Roman people, appears 
to be of Etruscan workruan"hip. 
The Tuscans of our day differ, however, in many respects from their Etruscan 
ancestors. These latter, to judge from the paintings in their sepulchral cities, 
were an austere race. They appear, likewise, to have been a nation of cooks and 
gluttons. Seither of these qualities can be laid to the charge of their dcscend- 
ants. The modern Tuscan is of an amiable and kindly disposition, he is pos- 
sessed of wit and artistic tastes, easy to move, and altogether perhaps a trifle too 
pliant of character. The Tuscans of the plain, but not those of the )Iaremmas, 
are the most gentle of Italians; they" li\"e and let li\ e," and are exceedingly 
good-natured. A singular trait distinguishes them from the rest of the Italians: 
though brave when carried away by passion, they turn with horror from a dead 
body. In this we may trace the persistence of ancient superstitions, for though 
the Tyrrhenians concealed their tombs, the worship of the de3d was the most 
prominent of their religious observances. 
The modern Tuscans, like their ancestors, have known a time when they took 
the lead amongst the people of Italy, and even now they stand at the head of the 
nation in certain respects. After the decadence of Rome, "hen ci \'ilisation 
gravitated towards the north, the valley of the .Arno became one of the great 
centres of the world's activity. At that time the passage of the Alps was still 
difficult, but communications by sea were e"tablished between Tuscany, France, 
and :'pain. The Apennines not onlv shpltered the fertile valleys orening upon 
the Tyrrhf'nian against cold northerly winds, but also against the hordes of 
barbarian invaders. Tuscany was, indeed, a favoured region, and its intelligent 
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inhabitants made the most of the natural advantages they possef'sed. " \V ork " 
was the great law of tbe Florentines, and all, without exception, were expected to 
engagc in it. 1Vhih,t Pisa disputed the dominion of the sea with Genoa and 
Venice, Florence became tbe bead-quarters of commerce, and its bankers extended 
their operations to every part of Europe. 
But Tuscany was more than a commercial and industrial country. "
hat 
At.hens had been to the world two thou::;and years ago, republican Florence 
hecame during its ppriod of prosperity, and for the second time ill the hi::;tory of 
mankind there arose one of those centres of lig' t the reflected rays from which still 
illuminate our own times. Arts, letters, sciences, and political economy-every- 
thing, in fact, that is noble in this world was cultivated with an energy to 
which nations had been str<lngers for a long time, The pliant genius of the 
Tuscans revelled in every species of work, and amongst the names great in 
history Florence may fairly claim some of the greatest. 'V here are the men that 
have exercised a greater influence in the world of art and intellect than Giotto, 
Orgagna, l\lasaccio, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, 
Brundlcschi, I';avonarola, Gal i leo, or )Iacchiavelli? It was a Florentine, too, 
Amerig-o Vespucci, who gave his name to the New "Torld, and justly so, for it 
was V espucci through whom the discoverips made by the 
paniards first became 
known, and who, in 1501, bestowed the name of .LVOL'lIS NUI/dus upon the newly 
discovered countries, whilst Columbus died in the belief that he had reached the 
eastern coast of Asia. 
The dialect of Florence has become the polished language of the whole of 
Italy, and it is curious that tbis honour should not have been carried off by Rome. 
Hut whilst Florence culti vated the arts and scieucps, and through her great writers 
exercised an immense influence, the city of the popes yielded herself up to the 
wor-hip of the past, and its literature was written in a dead language, more or less 
successfully imitatcd from that of Cicero. The dialect of Rome never became a 
language like that of Florence, but Italian is nevertheless indehted to Rome for 
its musical pronunciation, that of tbe Tuscans J.eing harsh and guttural. lIenee 
the old proverb, "Lingua Toscana in boeca TIomana." The delicate, pure poetry 
breathed in tbe 1'itornc1li wbich Tuscan peasants chaut in the evening is highly 
appreciated by all admirers of Italian, and the influence which the tine dialect of 
the Florentines exerciseJ upon the unification of Italy can hardly be over- 
estimated. The worsbippers of Dante are almost justified in saying that Italian 
unity dates from the day on which the great poet first expressed himself in the 
firm and sonorous language wbich he had forged out of the various dialects "púken 
throughout the peninsula. 


The geographieal position of Tuscany accounts for the influence it has exer- 
cised upon Italy and the rest of tbe world, whilst its topography give.. us the key 
to the local history of the country. The Apennines and the mountains to the 
south of the Arno di\.ide it into a number of separate basins, each of which gave 
birth to a small state or republic. At the time of tbe Tyrrhenians Etruria formed 
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a confederation of cities, whilst during the ::\[iddle .\g-es it was di,'ided into 
numerous small republics, frequently at war with each other. Since that time 
many changes have taken place in the relative importance of the various towns, 
but even now mo".t of the free citie
 of the ::\Iiddle Ages, and even some founded 
hy the ancicnt Etruscans, occupy a high rank amongst the provincial towns of 
Italy. 
Florence (Firenze) is not one of these aII(:ient cities of thp Tyrrhenians; it is 
merely a Homan colon
' of comparati,-ely modern origin. In the time of the 
Empire it was of small importance, for Fiesole, on a hill to the north, remained 
the lcading to\\ n of the country until destroypd by the Florentines, who carried 
its columns and statues to their own town. The rapid growth of Florence during 
the ::\Iiddle Ages is due to its position on the highway which cunnects Germany, 
Lombardy, and ewn Bologna with Southern Ital
'. As long as Rome was tbe 
capital of Italy travellers starling fn'm the valley of the Tiber crossed the Apen- 
nilles in the direction of Ancona and Ariminum. Rut after the fall of Rome, 
when barbarian hordcs inundated the country from the north, the high-roads 
connecting the plains of Lombardy" ith the valley of tbe Arno rose into impor- 
tance. This great military highway became simultnneously a high-road of com- 
merce, and it was only natural that a great emporium should f'pring up on the 
site occupipd by Florence. The" city of flowers" prospered, and became the 
marvel which we still admire. But the wealth of the growing commonwealth 
pro,'ed its destruction. The rich bankers grasped at political power, the ::\Iedici 
assumed the title of princes, and though the arts continued to flourish for 
awhile, public virtues decayed, the citi7ens became subjects. and intellectual life 
ceased. 
Florence, as in the days of republican liberty. owes much of its wealth to the 
industry of its inhabitants. There are manufactories of silks and woollen goods. 
of straw hats, mosaics, china, cut stones (pierl"a dura), and other ohjects, all of 
thf'ID requiring workmen po!':se:<sed of taste and manual dexterity. But neither 
these industries nor the commerce carried on by the town would have raised 
Florence above the level of other populous Italian cities. The prominent pusition 
it holds is due entirely to the beauty of its monuments, which attract to it the 
lm'ers of art from every quarter of the world. Xot ewn Venice is equally rich in 
architectural masterpieces of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 'j he museums 
of Florence ., la Bella" -such as the L"ffizi anò l'itti Galleries, and the Academy 
of Arts-nre amongst the richest in Europe, and c
ntain some of the most 
highly prized treasures of art; its libraries alJollncl ill curious manusnipts and rare 
old books. !\ay, the very streets and piazzaH of the tu\\n, "ith their palaces, 
towers, churches, and statues, may be likened to a huge museum, Bruncllcschi\; 
Dllomo; Giotto's Campanile, whieh" as to " surpaf's in lIeauty all imag-ination can 
conceive;" the Baptistery, with its incomparablc doors of hrass; tit(> I'iazza de!la 
Signoria; the monastery of San ::\Iarco, now a nlU".eum; the glüolll
 palace of the 
Strozzi; and numerous other buildings of superior merit make Flurence the 
delightful place it is. Its eharms arc enhaneed by the beau:y of the slilTuunding 
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country, and the traveller will always recall with pleasure the walks along the 
Arno, the hills of S..tn )Iiniato and Bello I:;guardo, and the picturesque spur upon 
which lie the villas and ruins of Etruscan Fiesole. Unfortunately the climate of 
Florence leaves much to be desired; the wind changes abruptly, and the heat in 
summer is overpowering. It catdo di FiJ'cnze has become proverbial throughout 
Italy. 
arrow btreets, and to some extent the disregard of the laws of hygiene, 
cause the mortality to exceed that of nearly every other town on the Continent. 


Fig. 88.-FLOUE:\CE: THE DUOMO A:SD PALAZZO VECCIIIO. 
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During the }Iiddle Agps pe,.,tilf'nce was a frequent visitor, and Boccaccio tells us 
that in a single season nearly 100,OUO inhabitants, or two-thirds of the entire 
population, were tiwept away by it. Targioni Tozetti contra,,-ts the site of 
Empoli, a small town to the \\ est, wit.h that of Florence, and regrets that a 
project for rl(llioving Florence thither should not have been carried out" as proposed 
in l
GO. 
The only town of any importance in the upppr mlley of the Arno is .Arezzo, 
an ancient city of the Etruscans, and at one time the capital of one of the most 
prosperous republics of the 
Iiddle Ages. The inhabitants ascribe to the" subtile 
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nil' they breathe the subtility of their spirits," and indeed the list of famous men 
connected with the town is very long. The present 
\rezzo, how eyer, is a decayed 
place, and Ii yes upon the memories and the IllonUIllenh of a past age. Cortona, 
filrther south, near the Lake of Trasimeno, claims to be the most ancient city of 
Italy; but all traces of its former greatness have disappeared. Siena, which 
formerly governed the "bole of the hilly tract between the Arno and Omhrnne, 
has fallen frum hel' high estate, not witbout the fault of its 0\\ n citizens, who wel'e 
continually quarrelling among;;t themsehes. Siena no longer rivals Florence in 
population, power, or industry, but may still compare with the city on tbe 
\rno 
as regards its public buildings-many of them in the Gotbic style-its \\orks of 
art, its quaint streets and piazzas, and its magnificent position on the slopes of 
three hills. Chi usa, one of the most powerful towns of ancient Etruria, is of no 
importance now, and only attmcts antiquarians in search of its ancient tombs. 
Tbe ,ineyards of Mont.epulciano, on tbe same side of the yale of Cbiani, produce 
the" king of \\ ines." Y olterra is only a small to\\ n now, interesting, howC\-er, 
on account of its cyclopean walls and a museum abounding in Etruscan antiquities. 
'lhe em"irons are dreary in the e
treme. baIt-works, yielding from 7,000 to 8,000 
tons a year, quarries of alabast.er, copper mines at )Ionte Catini, sulphur springs, 
and the famous la!lolli di JIollti Cerboli (see p. 2-12), are in the neighbourhood. 
The cities at the foot of tbe Apennines, on the other side of the 
\rno, have 

tained tbeir importance, for tbey are fayourahly situated for commerce. Prato, 
where the valley of the Arno is \\ idcst, is the centre of a rich agricultural district. 
The qnarries of serpentine in the neighbourhood ha\'e furnished building stones 
for many of the most beautiful edifices of Tuscany, including the cathedral of 
Prato, celebrated on account of Donatello's marwllously sculptured pulpit, 
Pistoja, where the railway descends from the Apennines, is a busy manufacturing 
10\\n. Other towns of some importance are Pescia, Capannori, in the" garden of 
Italy," and Lucca the industrious, \\ith its celcbrated pietur, s by Fra Bartolommeo. 
The basin of the Serchio is of incon,p'u"d.hle productiveness since its marsh lands 
have been hrought under culti,ation. From the ramparts of Lucca one of the 
most cbarming yie\\ s may be enjoyed. On tbe one hand we ha\"e the towers and 
cupolas of the town, on the other ferlile fields Jmd orchards, with white houses 
peeping throu/!,h the ,erdure, and distant hills mrmounted by old towcrs. The 
impression made by this ,"iew is one of perfcct peace. In a country so fertile and 
bpau:if'll, it would seem, the people ought to be happy, and, if enthu<;iastic \\ riters 
can be belie, ed, such is really the case, and the peasants of Lucca and of Lower 
Tuscany in general enjoy adnmtages denied to their class elsewhere in Italy. 
They are farmers for the most part, but hold theil' land by long leases, and their 
share of its produce is regulated by ancient custom. The land, howewr, does not 
snffiee for their wants, and they emigrate in thousands in search of work. )Iany 
of these emi,!:'rants work as grinders. 
The inhabitants of the rpper :-\crchio yalley, known as the Garfagnana, are as 
industrious as those near Luccll, \\ hich i<; the natural outlet for its produce. 1he 
slopes and spurs descending from the A pennines and Apuanic Alps arc cultiYatcd 
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in terraces. Castelnuovo, the chief town of this valley, occupIes one of the 
most delightful spots of this picturesque district. Thc common pcuple near it are 
said to speak the best T talian, superior even to that of the Siencse. 
The yaUcy of the 
Iagra is fur more frequented than that of Garfagnana, for 
the high-road from Parma to the Gulf of Spezia leads through it. In its upper 
portion, in the heart of the 
\.pennines, stands the small town of Pontremoli. Its 
inferior portion, known as the Lunigiana, from the ancient eity of Luni, is as 
beautiful as the parallel valley of the Screhio. At f;arzalla it opens upon the 
sea, amI to the south of that channing town, where the .Apuanic Alps approach 
clo,e to the sea, leaving only a. narrow passage of some note in history, are situated 
the town3 of Carrara and 
Iassa. Carrara, the" Quarry," has replaccd Luni as 
the place from whence the white marbles so highly esteemed by sculptors are 
exported, and choice blocks of which sometimes fetch .t8n a cubic yard. No less 
tl1311 720 quarries perforate the neighbouring hills, and about 300 of the3e are 
lleing worked now. The town may be likened to an agglomeration of sculptors' 
studios, and its Academy has trained artists of high reputation. )fassa enjoys 
a better climate than Carrar:1, but its marbles are less highly esteemed. As to 
the marbles of Serravezza, which are quarried in the Altissimo and other moun- 
tains of the Apuanic .Alps near the town of Pietra Santa, they are in many 
instances as beautiful as those of Carrara. Michael Angelo highly appreciated 
them, and had a road constructed to facilitate access to them. The quarries and 
mines in the neighbourhood also yield slates, iron, lead, and silver.- 
These towns at the foot of the Apuanic Alps were bound to prosper in pro- 
portion as the country increased in wealth, whilst Pisa, the great commercial 
republic of mediæval Tuscany, was doomed to decay, owing to the silting up of 
its harbour. This Porto Pisano was situated about ten miles to the south of 
what was then the mouth of the Arno. In 1442 its depth had been reduced to 
five feet, a century later only rowing boats could enter it, and soon after it was 
abandoned definitely. There are no traces of it 110W, and its very site is 
disputed. But though Pisa is dead-Pi.wI1IIortl7-the city still possesses admi- 
rable monuments of its past grandeur, It has a wonderful cathedral; an elegant 
baptistery; its Campo Santo, with the famous frescoes of Ol"gagna IJIld Gozzoli ; 
and a leaning to" er commanding a view of the Pisan hills and the alluvial pl:tins 
of the Arno and Serchio. Its commcr('e has dwindled away, but it is still t.he 
capital of a rich agricultural distric', and its university is one of the best in 
Italy. It possesses, moreover, that which no change in the commcrcial high- 
ways can deprive it of, a mild climilte, and during winter attr.lcts numerous 
visitors from the north. 
Leghorn, or LiyorllO, has inherited the commerce of Pisa. It is the natural 
outlet of the fertile districts of Tuscany, and its commcrce is far more important 
than might be supposed from the unfayourable configuration of the coast, and 
IS surpassed only by that of Genoa and Naples.t Thousands of 
panish and 


· 134,000 tons of marble w,>re quarried in 18i3, valued Ht "early, .f500,000 sterling-. 
t In 18i3 5,4G6 vessels 01 920,(;26 tons entt'l'ed: 6,314 veosels of 9Ul,53& tOllS de..red, inclusive of 
coasting \'essds. 
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Portugue!':e Jews who found a refuge here have contributed in no small measure 
to the de,"clopment of the resources of tbe town. From an arcbitectural point of 
,-iew, I,eghorn is one of the least interesting cities of Italy. but as the outcome of 
buman labour it is one of the most curious. Before the city could be built, the 
swamps "Li_h occupied its site had to be drained, and an artincial lwrbour had 
to be excavated for the protection of \'cssels. X umerous canals intersect the 
nortb-\\ estern portion of the town, which is known as X ew Venice. A huge 
breakwater marks tbe entrance to tbe harbour, and on a sand-bank in the offing 
rises the tower of )Ieloria, which recalls the na'"al engagement in which the Heet 
of tbe Pi
ans was destroyed br the Genoese, 


Fig. 89.-THE HARROUR OF LEGHOR'õ. 
Scale 1 : 112,000. 
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Insular Tuscany consists of Elba and several smaller i:;lands, which mark the 
site of an isthmus that formerly joined the mainland to Corsica, and contribute 
greatly towards the beauty of the Tuscan littoral. 
Elba, once the miniature kingdom of 
 apoleon, is larger than all the other 
islands together,- An ancient dependency of the Etruscan city of Populonia, 
Elba rises abo,-e the blue "all rs of the Tp'rhenian a picturesque group of 
mountains. A narrow and dangerous strait separates its :;teep coasts from tbe 
}Jromc ntory of Piombino, \\ bere p
ls
ing vessels were formerly obliged to pay toll. 
The granitic heights of )lonte Cap:mne, the eastern extremity of the Island, 


· Art:a, 85 squ!in, miles, population, 21,;22 souls. 
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attain an elevation of 3,303 feet; the dome-shaped hills of serpentine at the other 
exh'emit.y are 1,GOO feet in height, and the centre of the island IS occupied by 
hills of various form-ltions, covered with brush wood, The variety of rocks is very 
great, taking into account the small extent of the island, Àssociated with the 
granites and serpentine, we meet with beds of kaolin, and with marble simihr 
to that of Carrara. Remarkable crystals and precious stones ahound to such 
an extent, that ELba has been likened to a "mineralogical cabinet" on a 
vast scale. 
Formerly, when the sea was infested by pirates, the inhabitants retreated 
to the recesses of the interior, or to the summits of steep promontories, where the 
picturesque ruins of ancient fortifications may still be seen. Several of the old 
inland villages continue to be inhabited; among9t others, that of Capoliberi, the 
":\Iountain of the Free," which is looked upon as a sort of acropolis. _\fter 
the suppression of piracy the islanders came down to the marina, or coast. 
and established themselves in the towns of Porto Ferrajo, Porto Longone, 
l\Iarciana, and Rio. The resources of the island are considerable, and afford 
plenty of occupation to fishermen, salt-maker>!, wine-growers, and gardeners. The 
inhabit..'1nts are hospitable, and, thoVgh neighbours of the fierce Corsicans, they 
possess all the gentleness of Tuscans. 
Elba is not, however, so much noted on account of its fisheries, vineyard>!, salt- 
works, or commerce, as because of its rich deposits of iron ore. The russet- 
coloured cliffs of ironstone are visible from the mainland. The huge excavations 
made by the miners, many of whom are convicts, resemble the craters of extinct 
volcanoes, and the redJi -h brown, violet, or blackish colour of the rocks helps 
the illusion. Of the quantity of ore carried away from here in the course of 
twenty-five or thirty centuries we can hardly form a conception. The ironstone 
is bedded in layers, differing in colour according to the nature of the earthy 
ingredients, and rising into hills GOO and more feet in height, the slopes of 
which are co,-ered with brushwood (macrhie). Shovels and spades are the only 
mining tools required in clearing away these heaps of ore, of which at least 
100,000,000 tons remain. By regular mining operations 500,000 tom might 
be obtained annually during twenty centuries, The annual produce at present 
hardly exceeds 100,000 tOilS. The ore is more particularly suited to the manu- 
facture of steel. Loadst nes abound near Capo Calamita. The m'lriners of 
the Mediterranean formerly made use of them in the construction of a primitive 
8hip's compas>!, by placing them in a piece of cork, which they allowed to float 
in a basin of water. 
The smaller isLmds of the Tuscan archipelago are-Giglio, with quarries 
of g ranite; 
Ionte Cristo, a P yramidal rock risincr 2 130 feet ahove the sea-level; 
. t:> , 
Pianosa, with an agricultural penal settlement; Capraja, with a small town 
built within an amphitheatre of pink-coloured granite; and Gorgona (987 feet)." 


· Population of the principal towns of Tnsrany (in 1871) :-Florence (Firenzl'), 16i,093; Lp
horn 
(Livorno), 89,-162; Pisa, 41,796; Siena, 22,96.
; Lucca, 21,2R6; Prnt", 15.924; Carrara, 10,848; l'i"toj
, 
12,\166; AreL:zo, 1l,151; Viareggio, 9,983; PUlltcùem, i,991; San Ca
ciano, 6,862; F..jano del a Chian", 
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V.-TIIE RmBs ÅPE:SXIXES, THY: Y -\LLEY OF TIlE TIllER, THE :\IARCIII:S, A:lõD 
THE AHRL"z.lOS. 


TH-\T pal'l ion of the Italian peninsula which has Rome for its centre may be 
likened to the trunk of the body, for it is there the A pennines attain their greatest 
height, and nowhere else to the south of the Po are rÏ\-ers of equal magnitude met 
with." 
The main rampart of the Apennines runs parallel to the coast Lf the Adriatic. 
To the mariner, who sees these muuntains rise above the verdure of the littoral 
region, they have au appearance of the grmtest reb'ularity. 
ummit rises beyond 
summit, one lateral chain succeeds to the other, and everyone of the numerous 
valleys d
:,cends }>erpendicularly to the coast. The slope throughout is steep, and 
the geological strata, whether of Jurassic, cretaceou", or tertiary age, succeed each 
other regular:y from the :Sllow-clad summits down to the promontories of the 
coast. The only irregularity consiòts in a detach
d gruup of hills (1,
RO feet) to 
the south of Ancona, above" hich the axis of the Apennines changes its direction. 
This region of Italy is the natural counterpart of Liguria. The position of 
Ancona corresponds with that of Genoa, and the coast, which extends on tbe one 
hand to Emilia, and on the o'her towards the peninsula of )[onte Gargano, may 
fairly be likened to the" HÙ ieras " of Genoa, with this e:xception, that its direction 
IS lll\"erse. The territor) between the mountains and the coast is narrow, the 
littoral road freq"ently winds round promontor:es, und the towns extend up the 
hill-sides. Still this portion of Italy is not hS strongly protected by natnre as 
Liguria. Towards the north it expands upon the plain of the Po, whilst the 
terraces at the foot of tbe main range of the Apennines afford easy access from 
the west. During the whole of the )[iddle Ages and down to our own days 
neighbouring states ha\"e fought for the possession of thi" territory, which has 
become known, from this circumstance, as the ":\larches; " that i
, the disputed 
frontier districts, where e,ery town is a fortress perche Ion the top of a hill. 
The Apennines forming the boundary bet" een the 
larches and Latium, or 
Rome, like those of Etruria, are grouped in separate mountain masses. The first 
of these commands the valley of the Tiber in the east; it extends in the north tf} 
Monte Comero (3,8
8 feet) and the Fumajolo, 01' heud-stnum of the Tiber, and in 
the south to :\lonte Yerone (5,006 feet). Though inferior in height to other parts 
of the Apennines, these mountains are know n as the A/pe dl'lla Luna. A gap, 


6,]2;; Empoli, 5,949; Yolterm, 5,;96; ?OIa.sa ?oIHritirna, 5,766; Porto Furajo, 5,;79; Fucec(.hio, 5,;55; 
FII;line \".l!daIDo, 5,6;3; 
Iont"lcino, 5,]8/3; Pontassie\"(
, 5,1-11; Pl>ntelun
o, 5,039; Buti, 5,029; 
Jùa.BH, 4,;86; O,beteUo, 4,6;4; Pontremoli, 4,4;3. 
Are:>. !':qnare 
:Miles. 
4 --.
 
,ði)
 
3,;20 
3,751 
4,898 


· Rome . 
Umbria 

Ial che
 
ALruzzoB 


p, pnlation 
(1871). 
836,;00 
549,600 
915.420 
9]8.770 


Density. 


184 
148 
214 
188 


16.921 



,2:W,490 


190 


------- 
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through which p:lsses the road from Perugia to Fano, separ..tes tbem from :\Ionte 
C",tria (5..jH.) feet). At that point the ApelJnine:> bifurcate, and two parallel 
ranO'es can bc traced thence 101' a distance of 120 miles, as far as the transverse 
.., 
range of the )Iajdla (9,1.)8 feet), which reunites them, and from whi,-'h radiate 
the mountains of Southern Italy. These parallel chain", belong to the Jurassic and 
cretaceous formation
, and neither of them forms a water-parling, for whilst the 
X era and other rivers tributary to the Tiber force themselves a passage through 
the western one, that on tl;e east is hroken by numerous gorg( s, through which 
rivers and torrents find their way into the Adriatic. The mo
t considerable 
of tbese rivers is the Pes!'ara, which rises on the plateau of the Abruzzos, where it 
is known as the Aterno, and tr lverses the eastern range where it is highest. The 
gorge excavated by this river is suffic:ently wide to afford space for a railway 
joining the Adriatic to the basin of the Tiber. 
The plateau of the Abruzzos, enclosed by these parallel ranges, may be looked 
upon as the natural citadel of Central Italy. On its western side rise the douhle 
pyramids of 
flJlte Yelino (8,1.)7 feet); in the north :\Ionte Vettore (8,l:n feet) 
forms the termination of the range of the Sibillini; in the east rises the culmimt- 
ing point of the Apennines, a mountain covered with snow the greater plut of the 
year, and appropriately cared the" Great Rock of Italy" -" Gran Sasso d'l talia " 
(9,.jIR feet), The fact t' at this magnificent mountain is the highest in all Italy 
has been known from times immemorial. The Romans conceiwd they had dis- 
cm'ered the" umbilic of Italy" in a small lake near it, upon which floated an island 
furmed of rank vegetation, The 
Iarsi and their allies, when they took up arms 
against their Roman oppressors, chose Corfìnium, in its neighboUl'hood, for the seat 
of theil' empire, and surnamed it Italica; and thcre, too, the first movements 
which led to the resurrection of modern Italy took place. The Gran Sasso, as 
seen from the Adri,ltic, affords a magnificent spectacle. Its calcareous maSSP8 
cannot boast of mu('h beauty of pronle, but this is compensated for by the fine 
Alpine region extending beneath its summit" which remains the haunt of bears and 
chamois, and where rare plantr; in the meadows remind us of Switzellanrl. Forests 
of beeches and pines are still met with in a few places, and are all the more 
appreciated as forests no longer e'i.:st in thf' lowlanrl regions. This univer
al 
destruction of the forests is one of the great mi
fortunes of Italy. In many parts 
of the Ruman Apennines even the soil has been washed away, and only in a few 
crevasses do we mcet with brooms and briers. 
The valleys on the wcstern slope of the A pennines arc enclosed between 
calcareous spur
 of the main range, some of which attain a considerahle elevation. 
The Tiber itself thus passe" between two lofty mountains, rising at the lo\\er 
('
tremity of t\\ 0 of these f;nh-.\ pmnine spurs, and forming a kind flf triumphal 
gateway. These are the Soracte (2 27u feet) nnd Gennaro (4,W2 feet). These 
tine mountains, with the f:ahine Hills and the volcanic groups near them, form 
the hori70n of thc Roman Campagna, and their natural beauties are enhanced by 
the memories of art and history which attnch to them. 
Several ranges of hills and detached Iliount.1.in groups of calcareous furmation, 
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like the :O;ub-.\pennines, border upon the shore of tile Tyrrhenian Sea ann. the 
mar"hes which extcnd along it. I'ueh are the hills, rich in alum, which are 

roupcd around the ancient trach
 t.ic cone of the Tolfa, Such, too, arc thc )Ionte 
Lepini (4,R-1:J feet), the naked crest of which has bcen likened to an as::;'s back- 
.srllÏella d'asillo-and which bound the Pontine }Iarshes on the east. In some 
of the reces"es of these hills there still e"\.ist forests of chestnut-trees and bceehes, 
where the dcscendants of the ancient Y obci may pasture their hogs; but almost 
c\erywhere el"e the hill-sides are bare of ,egctation, and tho scorching rays of 
the sun han' split the rocks into innulllcrpble angular fragments. To the east of 
the marshes rises a summit with ten pinnacles, covered with dense shrub on the 
land side, but barren towards the sea, a few stunted palms excepted, which grow 
in the fis"ures of the rock. This i-olated hill, a counterpart of the 
\rgentaro of 
Tuscany, is the Circello (1,7i9 feet), famous as the residence of the enchantress 
Circe. The grotto" here she changed human being,.. into animals is still pointed 
cut there to the curious, and the remains of cyclopean walls recall the mythical 
age of the Odyssey. The ancient Greeks, who "ere but imperfectly acquainted 
with Italy, looked upon this dreaded promontory of Circe as one of the 1I10st 
important islands of the "Te::;tern Cyclades, 
During the glaciall,eriod the sea, in which have bem deposited the chalk and 
other roeks composing the Sub-Apennines, was the scene of volcanic action on Ii 
grand 
cale. 'Ihe matter ejected was heaped up in a line of ,olcanic cones, 
I"llIlning in a direction nearlY parallel with the 
\ pennines and the coast of the 
)Iediterranean. The"e cones are joined to each other by thick layers of tuia, 
which cover the whole of the plain as fill' 3S the foot of the calcareou" mountains, 
and extend for a distance of nearly 120 miles, from )Ionte .Amiata, in Tuscany, to 
the mountains of Albano, being interrnpted only by the alluvial ,'alley of the 
Tiber. Ponzi and other geologists are of opinion that this tufa was ejected from 
submarine Ytllcanoes, carried awa
' by the currents, and equally dÙ<tributed O\'er 
the depressions of the sea-bottom. Xo fos"ils have been di"coyered in it hitherto, 
which is accounted for by the prescnce of icebergs, which pre\-ented a development 
of animal life. 
This volcanic region is remarkaljle on a('count of its numerous lakes. The 
lm'g-est 01" thcse, that of Robena, was formerly looked upon as an ancient <,rater. 
This crater would have exceeded b
 far the largest volcanic vents met with in 
the .Andl''' or in Ja\'a, for it ha" a circumference of twenty-five miles, and covers 
an area of forty-four square miles. )Iodl'rn geologists, ho\\ e\ er, look upon this 
craterifonn lake as a b:ls:n of erosion, and though it occupies the centre of a 
plateau formed of ashe", seoriæ, and la\'a, these do not form a steep edge towards 
the lake, as in the case of yeritahle craters in the same district. One of the most 
remarkable of the
e latter is that of Latera, to tbe west of the lake, in tbe centre 
of which risès a cone of eruption, tbo )Ionte :-;p
gnano, which has a diameter 
of nearly five miles. 
The district of the Rolsena is likewise remarkable on account of its vertical 
precipices of tufa and lava. Its picturesq'le to\\ ns and villages are perched upon 
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bold promontoI"Ïes looking down on the valleys. The old town of Bagnorea 
occupies the extremity of an immense mole, and is joined to the new town by a 
giddy path, bounded by steep precipices, which timid travellers do not care to 
venture upon. UfYieto stands on fin isolated rock reselJlbling a fortress. J>ittigliano 
is surrounded by precipices: by cutting away a few yards of the narrow isthmus 
which joins it to the rest of the plateau, access to it would be impossible to all but 
birds, In the 
Iiddle .Ages, when nobles and towns were continually at war, the 
capture of one of these eyries waf.; looked upon as a grand achievement, 
Lake Bolsena discharges its surplus waters through the )larta into the 
:Mediterranean. The fine Lake of Bracciano, to the south of it, gives rise to 
the Arrone. It, too, appears to be a basin formed by a subsidence of the ground 
or erosion, anù not a crater. The Lake of Vico, on the other hand, clearly 


:Fig. 90.-THE LAKE OF BOLS;ENA. 
Scale 1 : 457,000. 


6 Mile.. 


oc.:upies an ancient volcano, though its rampart has been gutted towards the east. 
Close to the lake, and within the encircling rampart, rises )Ionte Venere, a perfect 
cone, the gentle slopes of which are luxuriantly wooded. "Formerly the lake 
surrounùed thii! cone, but the breach through which its emif>sary escapes to the 
Tiber having gradually been deepened, the waters of the lake subsided. Tradition 
says that an ancient city lies at its bottom. 
Ún crossing the Tiber we reach the beautiful volcanic group of Albano, 
within the great crater of which may still be traced the remains of several 
secondary craters, some of them occupied by lakes, The principal one of these, 
l\1onte Cavo (2,Î80 feet), rises in the very centre of the exterior rampart, 
Tradition points it out as one of Hannibal's camps. The exterior slopes of the 
mountain consist of pozzuolana, small stones, and ashes, through which the 
t01'1"ents havc dug out furrows in divergent directions. The diversity of these 
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yolcrmic products enahles us to trace the phases of activity of tbis Roman 
YesU\ ius, which was active at a much more recent epoch tban the volcanoes 
farther north, and sent its streams of la,-a to the yery gates of Rome. 
The Lake of Albano discharges its surplus waters through a tunnel ì/i(3,'} feet 
in length, which has been in exi tence for more than twenty-two Cl'ntur;es, The 


Fi,!!;. 91.-VOLCANOES OF LATIno!. 
From the AUBtriaD Staff Map. 
Scale 1 : 294,000. 


b )Iile.. 


lake is famous on aCl'ount of a small crab, large nnmhers of w}lÎch are forwarded 
to Rome rlurin:.r Lent. It is the only species of this animal bitherto di
co,"clwl in 
fre,;h water, and zoologi,;ts conclude from this that the crater now occupied hy the 
bke formerly communicated with the sea, hnt was separated from it l.y slow 
upbe:n"als fmd the ejection of vokanic products. Flint implements and vases of 
baked clay, discm-ercd in the thick layers of ,"olcanic peperino, prO\.e that at the 
19 
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period of the earliest ernptions the country was already inhahited by a civilised 
population. 
()me of the vases referred to are doubly precious, for they present 
us with delineations of the hou'3es of that prehistoric epoch. noman coins and 
clasps of bronze, discovered in the upper layers of lava, prove that these are 
comparativdy rcc('nt. In fact, the most diwrse developments of civilisation have 
left their traces in these ancient craters. Alba Longa and other towns of tbe Latins 
have been rephtced by Roman cities; then came tbe ca:,;tles of tbe popes, and of 
other high dignitaries of the Church; and at present the,.,e bills are one of the 
chief resorts of the crowds of strangers who flock to Rome from every quarter of 
the world. On the culminating point of Monte Cavo stood the famous temple of 
Jupiter Latialis, where the Latins celebrated their fedeml Ferim. The last 
remains of this temple were swept away in 1'78:3, to be used in the construction 
of a church. From its site the eye emhraces a view extending to the hills of 
Sardinia. 
The Lake of Kemi no longer reflects in its hluisb waters the foliage of 
luxuriant trees, or the walls of that dreaded temple of Diana whose priest was 
only allowed to assume office after he had killed his predecessor in a duel. It, too, 
has its subterranean emissary, like the Lake of Albano. As to the R('gillus, 
famed for the defeat of the Latins by the Romans, it bas dried up, whilst the 
incrustating Lake of Tartari and that of the Solfittara, with its Roating islands, 
are mere 6hallow ponds, which owe their fame almost exclusively to the vicinity 
of Tivoli. 
All these volcanic htkes are of considerable depths, whilst the lakes in the 
calcareous regions are shallow.- One amongst them, that of Fucino, has been 
drained recently, and the same fate is in store for that of Trasimcno, Lake 
Fucino originally occupied an area of 10-1 square miles, and its surplus waters 
discharged themselves toward:,; the north-west into the 
alto, a tributary of the 
Tiber. At an epoch not known to us the dimensions of the lake became less. It 
no longer discharged an efIluent, but its waters rose and fell according to whetber 
the seasons were wet or dry. Occasionally they rose as much as .30 feet, and two 
cities, }larruvium and Pinna, are said to ha'-e been swallowed up during one of 
these floods. At other times it was reduced to a swamp. The ancient Homans, 
desirous of suppressing a hotbed of fever, and of gaining fertile soil for agriculture, 
atteml
ted to drain this lake. Claudius employed 30,000 slaves for eleven years 
in cutting a pa>.sage througb the mountains from it to the Liri. This great work 
was carried 011 under the direction of the greedy Karcissus, but it turned out a 
failure, for after a short time the tunnel became choked. In the thirteenth 
century an attempt was made to reopen this tunnel, but the drainage of the lake 
has only been achieved quite recently, in accordance with plans designed by 
}!. de :\Iolltricher, and carried out at the expense of Prince Torlonia, Between 


. V OLCA"IC LAKFs:-Bolsrna: area, 42 Fq. In.; hei?ht, 995 ft.; dq,th, 4GO ft. Bracciallo: firea, 22 sq. m. ; 
height, 49.j ft.; depth, 820ft. Alballo.' area, 2'3 sq. m.; height, 1,000 It.; depth, 466 ft. ."""emi: area, 
0'8 .q. m.; height, 1,lOH ft.; depth, 164 ft. f'I1ALI.UW LU.ES :--Tras;meno: area, 46 tq. In.; height, 
843 It. ; d"pth, 21 ft. Fucillo (in 1860): area, 61 sq. In,; height, 2,300 ft.; depth, 9:! ft. 
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18.,}.i and IR{)!) a new tunnel \\ as excavatpd on the site of the ancient one, and 
nearly ],jù,tlUII,UOO cubic yards of water were conveyed through it into the Liri, 
and thence to the sea. The whole of the ancient lake bed has been com erted into 
smiling fhJds, tra\'ersed in ,tIl directions by carriage road,,; hom,e
 have been 
erected on spots formerly covered" ith water; fruit and ornamental trees ha\ e 
been planted; and the salubrity of the country lea\es nothing to be desired 
now. 
oIlle idea of the progress made in the art of engineering since the time 
of the TILlmuns may be formed by comparing this new tunnel with the old one. 
rIhe latter was 18,.jUli feet in length, had an average section of 1:2 square yard>>, 
and cost (accurding tu 
I. Hutruu) .t!J,8-W,UOO. The new tunnel has a length of 
:-!lI,ö8u feet, a section of l4 square yards, aud cost .tl/.WU,UOO. 


Fig. 92.-THE A"CIE
T LAKR OF Fl:cINO. 

cale 1 : 412,000. 
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Tbe Lake of Peru::ria, better known as the Lake of Trn"imeno, on account of 
the terrible memories which attach to it, still retains nearly the dimensions which 
it had at tbe dawn of history. If this lake were to rise only a few feet, its 
surplus waters would find their way into the Tresa, a tributary of the Tiber; but 
its basin is shallow, and evaporation suffices for carrying oft' the water conveyed 
into it by its tributary rivulets. Amongst these is the famous Sanguinetto, on 
the banks of" hi,'h the arlllips of Hannibal and Flaminius were engaged ill battle, 
when, 


"benpath the fray, 
An edrlhqllake reel..d unheededlyaway." 


The lake, with its islands and charming contours, is beautiful to look upon, 
but the low hills surroundin::r it are sterile, the climate is insalubrious, its waters 
harbour but few fish, and the inhabitants on its shores look imp.ltiently forward 
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to the time when the engineers will fulfil their promi;:e of winning for agriculture 
30,000 acres of fertile land nuw euvered by the waters of the lake. 
But far more urgent, on sanitary and economical grounds, are the claims of 
the Roman Campagna; that is, of the region lying bpt" een the Tolfa of Civin 
V ecchia, 
Ionte Soracte, the Sahine Hills, and the volcanoes of Latium. Slavery 
<md maladministration have converted a fertile region into a desert extending to 
the very gates of Rome. Painters are enraptured with tbis Roman Campagna; 
they admire its melancholy aspect, its picturesque ruins bidden beneath brambles, 


Fig. 93.-LAKE OF T"AS"IE
O, 
From the Aushian S afL\I,p. 
8cale t : 250,noo. 
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its solitary pines, its pools reflecting tbe purple douds, and visited hy thirsty 
buffaloes. True,tbis region, bounded by hills of bold contours, is full of grandeur 
and sadness; but the air that hangs over it is deadly, the soil and climate of 
this A(Jl'o Rumrtllo have deteriorated, amI fe'"cr now reigns there supreme. 
Two thousand years ago the Roman Campagna, which covers an area of 
600,000 acres to the north of the Tiber, and e
tends from tbe sea to the moun- 
tains, was a fertile and <'arefull y culti mtcd country. Then ib5 inhabitant., were 
reduced to the condition of serfs, the Roman patricians appropriated the laud, and 
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eo\'ere<1 it with \"illas and p,lrks. "-hen these magniticent residenLes were given 
up to pill:
ge and to flames, tbe cultivators of the soil dispersed, and t.he country 
immediately became a desert. 
ince that epoch most of the 
\.gro is held in 
mortmain by ecclesiastical corporations or princely families, and whilst all tho 
rest of EUI'ope has been making pWgl'CSS, the Campagna has hecome 1'\ en mOl'': 
I'terile and ins ,lubrious, :Swamps continually in \"ade the 10I\"hll1d", and an atmo- 
I'phere charged with miaSInilta hangs e\-ell abo\'e the bilk )lalaria has alt-cady 
knotked at. the gates of Home, and the fe\"ers pl'Oùuced l,y it ùecimate the p"pula- 
tion of its suhurbs. 


Fig,9-l.-THE n",us CA)IP\GSA, 
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Xot a \ illage, not even a hamlet, is met with tlll'ollghout this afflicted region. 
The only buildings are tbe wre'ched storehouses of the proprietors, whose wide 
domains are roamed o\'er by huds of half-wild grey tattle, said to have been 
introduced into Italy by tbe IIuns, and distinguished by immense horn,>, fre- 
quently suspended in the huts of the peasantry, who fancy that they keep off the 
C( e\.il eye," The soil of these neglected p:l
tures con...ists of alluvium mi"\:ed with 
volcanic débris and marls, but only a iew patebe'" are culti ",ted. The farmers amI 
lahourers who engage in this labour carry tJleir li\'eR in their haJ.ds, and are 
frequently struck down Ly fe\ er before tbey are aUe to regain their \'illages in 
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t}le hills. ,rhat can be done to restore to this region its fertility, salubrity, and 
population? No doubt it will be necessary to drain the marshes, and to plant 
trees capable, like the Eucalyptus, of absorbing the poisonous miasmata; and this 
has been done, with a conliiderable amount of success, since 18ìO, near the abbey 
of Tre Fontane. Rut, above all, it will be necessary to interest the cultivator 
of the soil in its producti "eness. Even in the most 8alubrious districts of the 
ancient Papal dominions the population is being decimated by misery and the 
maladies following in its train. In the valley of Sacco, to the south-east of Rome, 
which abounds in cerpals, vines, and fruit trees, the cultivator of the soil is 
restricted to a diet of maize, for proprietors and money-lenders eat up the rest of 
his produce. 
An uncultivated and insalubrious region extends, likewise, along the sea to the 
soutb of the Tiher. Poisonous vapours arise from the stagnant Waters separated 
by dunes from the sea, and in order to escape them it is necessary to seek a refuge 
in the hills of the interior, or even on jetties built out into the sea, as at Porto 
d'Anzio. The palaces which formerly lined the sbore from Ostia to Xettuno, and 
from the ruins of which have been recovered some of our most highly valued 
art treasures, such as the Gladiator and Apollo Belvedere, have been buried 
long ago beneath the dunes or in the swamps. The most dreaded of these 
malarial districts lies at the foot of tbe Monti J.epini, and extends from Porto 
d'Anzio to Terracina. It is known as the Pontine Marshes, from Pometia, a city 
said to have peri"hed befol"C historical timei'<. Ko less than twenty-three cities 
formerly :tlouri.;}lCd in what is now a deserted and deadly country, but which \Va.':'! 
the most prosperous of the districts held hy the confederation of the V oisci, The 
Homan conquerors created "peace and solitude" at the same time. Four 
hundred ancl forty years after the building of Rome, wben Appius construet.ed 
his famous ro:\d to l'erracina, the country was only a swamp. Yarious attempt.s 
have been made since to reclaim this region, but it still remains the haunt of 
boars, deer, and semi-s:lvage buffaloes, whose ancestor8 were imported from Africa 
in the seventh century. The canals dug during the reign of AugulitllS appear to 
ha\"e been of little use; the works undertaken bv Theodoric the Goth were more 
. . 
efficacious; but stagnant waters and malaria in the end regained the mastery. Tbe 
engineers employed by Pin., YI. towards the close of the eigbt.eenth century 
failed likewise, and this district of 2!JO sqnare miles remëlins a "ilderness to the 
present day. If a brigand seeks refuge in it, pursuit is stopped, and he is allowed 
to die in peace. 
In order to drain these marshes an accnmulat.ion of difficnlties will have to he 
surmounted. ..A range of wooded dunes bounds the marshes on t.he west. Ha,'ing 
crossed these, we enter a second zone of marshes, which are sep.U'ated from the sea 
by a seconù range of dunes, extending northward from the :\Iollte Circello, and like- 
"ise densely wooded, These two formidahle barriers would have to be surmounted 
in order to drain the marsheli towards the west. :;'\ or are t,he prospects more pro- 
mising in the direction of Terracina, for there, too, every outlet is stopped by dunes. 
The streams and canals crossing the marshes are, moreover, choked up with a dense 
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gT"O\\th of aqnatic plants, which impedes the circulation of the water, feeble though 
it be. Herds of buffaloes are sometimes driven into these streams to trample down 
the vegetation, but neither this barbarous procedure nor the more regular process 
of 1110\\ ing has amiled against its rapid and luxuriant growth, and the water 


Fig. 95.-THE P""TI"E IIIAHsHES, 
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remains stagnant. Rains are not only hea,y in this portion of Italy, but the 
!'uperabundant waters of neighbouring river basins actually find their "a
 through 
subterranean channels into the depre,,
ion occupied by the Pontine )Iarsbes. 
This happens after heavy rains in the case of the Sacco, a tributary 01 the 
Garigliano, and of the Teyel'Oue, a tributary of the Tiber, ami to this circumstancp 
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must be ascribed the curious fact first ascertained by)1. de Prony, viz. that the 
volume of water annually discharged by the Badino, which drains the marshes, 
exceeds by one-half the whole of the rain which annually descends upon them. 
When this happens the whole of the country is under water. Another danger 
arises during dry weather. It happens then occasionally that the parched 
vegetation is ignited through the carelessness of herdsmen; the fire communicates 
itself to the turfy soil, and the latter smoulders until the subsoil water is reached. 
In this manner tracts of land which were looked upon as secure against every 
inundation are converted into marsh. During the greáter portion of the year 
the Pontine l\Iarshes present the appearance of a plain covered with herbage and 
flowers, and it is matter for surprise that a country so fertile should be without 
inhabitants. The town of Ninfa, which was built in the eleventh century, near 
the northern extremity of the plain, has since been abandoned, its walls, houses, 
and palaces still remaining, co\-ered with ivy and other creeping plants. 
There can be no dOllbt that our engineers would be able to reclaim this desolate 
region. Thc system adopted in the case of the vallp:}" of the Ohiana may not 
be practicable, but other, if more costly, means may be de,ised. 'Vhate,"er the 
outlay, it is sure to be productive, for even now the marshes yield rich harvests of 
wheat and maize. 


The Tiber, or Tevere, the great rIver of the Romans, hag defied all attempts 
at correction down to our own dap', and its sudden floods are s
lÏd to be e\"Cn more 
formidable now than they were in the day;; of the Republic, Ever since the time 
of Ancus 
Iartius there has hee
 going on a struggle against the allm.ium brou::;ht 
down by the river, and it will need all the shill of the Italian engineers to ma::-.ter 
this difficult problem. 
The Tiher is by far the mo,>t important ri\-er of thc peninsular portion of Italy, 
and its basin is the most extensive.- It is, too, the ollly river that is navigable 
in its lower CO\1l";;e. from (),.tia to Fiùenæ. The Tiber rises on the western slope 
of the Alpe deUa Luna, in the latitude of Florence. The vaUey through which 
it flows, whilst in the heart of the Apennines, is of surpassing beauty: at one time 
it expands into broad and fertile basins, at others it is hemmed in by precipitous 
rocks. Below the charming basin of Pcrugia the Tiber receives the Topino, 
formed by tbe confluence of several streams in the old lacustrine basin of Folig-no, 
one of tbe most deligbtful districts of aU Italy, situated at the foot of tl-1e Great 
Apennines and of the 001 Fiorito, wbich leads across them. The Olituno (Oli- 
tmnnus) debouches upon this plain, famous on account of its pellucid waters :- 


"Th" mo,t Ii- in!r crystal thut waS e'er 
The haunt of the .her nymph. to gaze anù lave 
Her limbs." 


The ruins of a beautiful temple still remain near the source of this ri\'er, but the 
miraculous power of the latter of changing into a brilliant white tbe wool of the 
sheep grazing upon its sacred banks bas gone for en.'r. 


. Ra>in, 6,4iii .quare miles; length, 260 miles, of "hich 60 ale nuvigahlo. 
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The Xera is the most important tributary of the Tiber; "it gives it to drink," 
u" the Italian pro,-erb says, and ri'-als it in vulume. It is formed by the junction 
ot several streams descending from the Sihylline )Iountains, )Ionte Y dino, and 
the Sabine Hills. About two thousand year,; ago, it is buid, most of tbe
e rivulets 
did not reach the Tiber; they were intercepted in the plain of Rieti, \\ here they 


Fig. 96.-A:;CIE'T LACC"TIUSE B '61:;6 OF THE TU!ER Al'oD TOPl"O. 
Seale 1 : 294,000. 
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formed the Lacus Yelinus, repre!'entecl at the present day hy a few ponds and 
m:n"hes scattered over the fertile fields of the "Garden of Roses." .A bre3ch 
effected in the calcareous rock
, and !'e,eral times enlarged since, allowed the 
}lellt.-up waters of the Yelino to e'wape to the Xcra, and in doing:so they formed 
those beautiful cascades of )Iarmora, above Terni, whose charms have been 
celebrated by poets and paintcrs. The river falls down a pCI'pendicular height of 
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512 feet in a single sheet, and then rushes down, over he3ped-up blocks of rock, 


Fig. 97.-THE C\
CADES OF TFI<:'<I. 
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until it joins the more placid waters of the :x era. Far less grand, but perhaps 
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more charming', are the numerous cascatdlas of the _\.nio, or Teverone, the last 
affluent of any importancf' which the Tiber receives above Rome. Standing on the 
Yerdant hill upon which is built the picturesque town of Tivoli, silvery cascades 
may be seen to escape in every direction. 
ome uf them glide down the pulished 
rocks; others shoot forth from gloomy arches, fl>lllain suspcnded an instant in the 
ail', and then disappear again beneath the foliage; but e'-ery one of them, \\ hethcr 


Fig. 98.-THE DELTA OF THE TIJIEH. 
According to Darondeau 1,,"1) and De.jardins. 
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a powerful jet or a mem thrcad of water, possesscs some charm of its 0\\11, and, 
as a whole, they form one of the most delightful spectacles to be witnel-sed in 
Italy. It is these cascade:;: which have rendered Ti,.oli famous througi.lOut the 
world; aud in 'ipite of the popular rhyme- 


.. Ti\"oIi di mal ('onforto, 
o VIOVl', 0 Lira vcntu, 0 
uon9. a morto! n_ 
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modern residences have taken the place of the villas of the ancient Romans, 
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amongst which that of ITa<lri,m was the most sumptuous. Its ruins, to the "e!'t 
of Tivoli, covel' an area of three square miles. Recently it has been proposed to 
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utilise the great "ateI' power of the Ånio fat. mur\! extensively than has 
been done hitherto, The ancients contented thcm>;ches with quarrying the 
concretionary limestone, or tn1\ ertin, d('posited by the calcareous wat('rs of 
tbe riH'r, sometimes to the depth of a hundred feet. They made use of this 
stone for the construction of their public buildings. Tra,'erlin, whcn first 
quarried, is white; after a ct-'rtain time it turns yellow, and subsequently assume" 
a beautiful roseate hue, "hich imparts a character of majesty to the edifices 
constmcted of it. 
Below their conflu('nce with the Anio, the yellow waters of the Tiller, 
discoloured by the clay brought down from the plains of rmbria, rush bene;"th 
the bridges of Rome. SJon afterwards tbe ri,-er winds round the last hills, 
which furmerly bounded an ancient gulf of the "ea, now silted up. The influence 
of the tides makes it"elf felt. 
\.t the head of the 
 tcred Island, formerly 
dedicated to Yeuus, and famolls for its roses, but now a dreary swamp, co"cred 
with reeds aud asplwdels, it bifurcates. The princ;pal branch, the old Tiber, 
passes to the south of this island. (I:;tia, which was tbe port of the ri,'er during 
the e<lrly days uf Home, is bm<ed now heneath fields of cereals and thi,,.;tles, at 
a distance of ti'"e miles from the sea. E},,('avations made there since l
,j.j ha"e 
laid bare "e,cral temples, tombs, and warehuuses. The merchant;: of Rome were 
compelled to ab:lIldon tbat city two thou"and ycars ago, on account of a bar formed 
at the mouth of tbe ri,'('r. 
The noman emperors, anxious to have an outlet into the sea, ordered a ship 
canal to be excavated to the north of Ostia. This is the Fiumicino, which the 
erosive action of the Tiber h,(s comerted into a small rin'r. Claudius had huge 
docks exca, uted to the north of this canal, and a new Ostia arose near them. 
Trajan opened another llort to the siJuth-ea!'t of it, "hich remained for se, eral 
centuries the port of Rome, But it, too, ha., been silted up for about a thousand 
years, and the aIltl\'ium brought down by the Tiber is contlllually encroaching 
upon the sea, the rate of progJess being about three feet annually at the mouth 
of the Fiumicino, and ten feet at that of the old Tiber. Ext 'n/:oi, e ruins of 
palaces, bath,.., and :,;torehou"es exist near tbe ancient port of Trajan, and several 
works of art ha, e recently been excavated there. 
The mouth of the Tibt-r i", tllUs clo...erl hya bar, like that of all other ri'"ers which 
fiow into the )Ieiliterranean; and the Homans, in!'tead of being able to make usp 
of their river for communicating with the sea, are oblig-ed to have recour:<e to more 
distant harhours. In former times they kept up this communication with Sicily, 
Greece, and the Orient through Antium, Anxur (Terracina), and even Puteoli; 
but since the countries of the Xorth hl1\-e risen into political and commerciul 
importance, Ci yità Yecchia has become the great maritime entrepÔt of the valley 
of the Tiber. It is well known that Garibaldi has conceiwd the stupendous 
project of converting Rome into a great maritime city. The stagnant waters of 
the Campagna are to be carried off by means of a hugc sanitary canal, the bed of 
the Tiber is to be deepened, ar.d an artificial harbour capable of receiving the 
largest ve>:sels is to be constructcd far out in the )Iediterranean. 
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The e'i:ecution of this vast scheme is no doubt attended with immense diffi- 
culties, not the lca"t amongst which are the aunual floods of the Tiber. Ancient 
writers tell us that these inundations were dreaded not only because of the damage 
done directly, but also beeau
e of the great quantities of animal and vegetable 
dq)osits which remailll.d in the fields aftc>r the sullsidenee of the waters. The nature 
of these floorls has eontinued the same down to the present time. At !lome, though 
its distance from tlw spa is only twenty-two miles, the river frequently rises forty or 
fifty feet, and in December, lfi!'8, it rose si'i:ty-nve feet! How is this huge volume 
of water to be dispo
ed of after it has passed beneath the bridges of Roml:'? If 
the destruction of the forests in the 
\pennines i<; one of the principal causes of 
these floods, will it be sufficient to replant them? Or would it be preferable 
to restore some of those ancient lakes into which numerous rivers di,..charged 
themseh-es, which now take their course to the sea? The difficulties are great 
indeed, fur the western slope of the Apennines is exposl'd to the rain-hearing 
westerly and south-westerly winds, and the floods of ewry one of the numerous 
tributaries of the Tiber take }Jlace simultaneously, and combine to form one vast 
inundation. 
It is by no means difficult to account for the great floods of the Tiber which 
take place in winter, but the comhtion of the ri,"er during summer has for a long 
time batHed inquiry. The le'"el of the river during the dry season is far higher 
than could possihly be accounted for by the small quantity of rain which falls 
within its r.asin. Its volume in summer is never less than half its average 
volume, a phenomenon not hitherto observed in the case of any other ri'"er. The 
Seine has a basin five times larger than that of the Tiber, and its average volume 
is almost double; yet, after a continuance of dry weather, its volume is only a 
third or fourth of the Italian ri,"er. This perennity of the Tiber can only he 
accounted for by assuming that it is fed, during the dry season, from subterranean 
resen-oirs, in which the water is stored up duriug winter. These resen-oirs must 
be very numerous, if we are to judge hy the numerous" sinks," or " swallows," 
met with on the calcareous plateaux of the Apennines. One of these sinks, 
known as the" Fountain of Italy," near 
-\latri, cluse to the 
f'''politan frontier, 
has the appearance of a huge pit, 1Gu feet in depth and 30U feet acrol's. Its 
bottom is occupied by a forest, and numerous springs gi,"e rise to luxuriant 
herbage, upon which sheep lowered by means of ropes feed with avidit
,. It is 
from sinks like this that the rivers of the country, the Tiber and thf' Sacco, are 
fefl. It has been computed hy Yenturoli and Lomhmlini, the engineers, that 
about three-fourths of the liquid mass of the Tiber during winter are derÏ,-ed from 
subterranean lakes hidden in the df'pths of the Apennines. The volume of water 
annually supplied from this source to the Tiber would fill a basin having an area 
of 100 square miles to a depth of RO feet 
 '" 
Primitive Home is to a large extent indebted for her power to the Tiber, not 


· Annual l'ainf"ll at Romp, 30"j indIes; at the foot of the Apennines, 43.3 in_; on the summits, 
94-.1 in. Volume of the Tiber: a'"erage 10,180 cubic ft"; maximum, CO,400 cubic ft.; minimum,4,6.jO 
cubic It., a second. 
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becr,use that river is IHn ig,Lblc, but because it traverses the centre of a ,ast hasin, 
of which Rome is the natural capital. Rome, moreover, occupied a central 
position with regard to the whule of Italy and the worM of the ancients; but, as 
has alread,. been pointed out, Rome no 10n!Z'er lies U p on anv of the O'reat hiO'h- 
.. L.I.. Ö 
 
roads oi nations. That city certainly occupies not only the centre of Ttah', 
but of all t}II' countries I'urrounding the Tyrrhenian F:ea; and its climate wouid 
bn e little to be desired, if it were not for the insalubrity of the Campagna. 
till 
Rome, though the residence of two sovereigns, the King of Italy and the rope, is 
not cven the principal city of the lwnin"ula. and "till ](."" the capital of the 
Latin race. It i" said that dlll'ing the :;\Iiddle 
\ge". when the popes resided 
at .Avignon, the population of Rome was reduced to 17,000 souls. Grt'gorovim, 
than whom no one is better acquainted with tlmt epoch in the history of Rome, 
douhts this; hut there can be no doubt that after the sack ordered by the Con- 
stable of Rourbon its population was reduced to 30,000 souls. )10re recently 
Rome has increa",ed rapidly, but it is still very inferior to Xaples, and even to 
:Milan. 
From the .ery first the Romans were a mixed race. The m
 th of Romulus 
and Remus, the rape of the Sabine women, and incessant internul conflicts bear 
evidence to this fact. The remains of ancient cities, cyclopmn "aUs, burial- 
grounds, urns, vases, and ornaments prove that on the right bank of the Tiher 
the Etrurians were at least as strong as the Italians. Elsewhere the Gauls 
predominated, and from an intermi
ture of all these various peoples sprang the 
primiti,'e Roman. 
'Yhen Rume had reached the zenith of her power things wore a different 
aspect, and thousands of foreigners became amalgamated with the Latins, Gauls, 
Iberians, )Iauritanians, Greeks, I-'yrians, and Ol'ientals of e,-ery race and climate; 
sla, es, freemen, and citizens flocked towards the capItal of the world, and 
modified the character of its inhabitants. Towards the close of the Empire there 
"ere more strangers within the wall" of Rome than Homans, and when the empire 
of the West broke to pieces, and the empress-city was pillaged repeatedly by 
barbarian hordes, the Italians had already become mixed with the most diwrse 
elements. This endless mixture between different races, ,'ictors and ,-anqui"hed, 
masters and sltnes, accounts, perhaps, more satisfactorily for the great changes 
which have taken place in the course of two thousand years in the character and 
E'pirit of the Romans. 
till the Romans on the rig-ht bank of the Tiber, the 
EO called Trastevcrini, have preserved the old Roman type, as transmitted to ns 
in stahles and on medals. 
Rome is great because of its p'lst, and its ruin;; are more attractive than its 
modern buildings; it is a tomb rather than a li,-ing- city. These monuments, 
raised by the former masters of the world, strongly impre....s the imagination. The 
sight of the Coliseum arOU8éS an admiration akin to terror, unless we look upon 
this formidable edifice as a mere heap of stones. The thought that this nlst arena 
was crowded with nwn who ,<ought to kill each other, that the steps surrounding 
it were occupied by 80,000 human beings who delighted in this butchery and 
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encouraged it by their shouts, calls up an amount of baseness, ferocity, and 
frenzy, whosE' existence could not fail to sap the foundations of Roman civilisatioll, 
and make it an easy prey to the barbarian. The Forum awakens memories of 
quite a different nature. Abominations were practised there, too, but its history 
as a whole exhibits it as the true centre of the Homan world. It was fmIll this 
::;pot that the tirst impetus was gi \ en to the nations of tbe "
est; it was he!'p that 
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the ideas imported from m-ery quarter of the world bore fruit. The walls, 
columns, temples, and churches whi(.h surround the Forum relate in mute 1'111- 
guage the principal events in the history of Rome; and if we search beneath 
existing eùifice" we meet. with structures more ancient, which take UB hack to a 
perioù still more remote, for edifice has succeeded edifice on this "pot, where 
pulsated the life of tlu> Itnman people. And thu
 it is throughout Home. Every 
ancient monument, arcadC', or lroken column, ever
' 8tone, bears witness to some 
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historical ewnt, and though it may be difficult sometimes to interpret the
e 
\\ itnesses of the P'lst, the truth is elicited by dcgrees. 
In spite of píllage and "holpsale destruction, there still exist numerous 
ancient monuments, of which the Pantheon of Agrippa is one of the most 
lIlllnellous. The Yandals, who are usually c11ltrged with the" ork of dcstruction, 
pilla
ed the city, it is tl'Ue, but they demolished nothing. The systematical 
destruction had begun long before their time, when the materials for bnilding the 
first church of 
t. l'etl'r were taken ti'om the Circus of Caligula, und from other 
monuments Ileal' it. The same plan was pursued in the construction of innume- 
rable other churches and buildings of every kind. 
tatues were broken to pieces 
and used for making lime, aUlI in the beginning of the fifteenth century then' only 
remained si
 of them in all Rome, five of marble and onc of bronze. The imasion 
of the Xormans in lO
-l, and the numerous wars of the ,Middle Agcs, which were 
frequently attended by pillage ar.d conflagrations, wrought further ha,"oc, but so 
large h'ld been the number of public buildings and monuments, that on the re\.inll 
of art in the sixteenth ccntury many still remained for study and imitation. Bince 
that time the architectuml collection enclosed by the walls of nome has been 
g'uarded with the utmost care, and still further cnriched by the masterpieces of 
)lichael _\ngclo, llramante, and others. 
On the Palatine Hill the mo,..t curiou,> remains of ancient Rome, including the 
foundations of the palaces of the C:l'sar" and of the wall,; of BOlita Q"adm{a, ha\"e 
recently been laid open. It was on this hill, so rich in precious rdici', that the 
first Romans built their city, in order to afford it the protcction of steep escarp- 
ments, and of t,he marshes on the Tiber and Yelabro. ",'-hen Home grew more 
populous it became necessary to descend from this hilL The to\\ n spread over 
the valley of the Yelabro, which had been drained by Tarquin the Etruscan, and 
then climbed up the surrounding hills. A small island in the Tiher occupied it" 
centre. This the Hom:ms looked upon a:> a sacred spot. They enclosed it by a 
masonr) embankment, shaped like a ship, erected an obelisk in its centre to 
represent a mast, and a temple of _Escuhpius upon the poop. This island" as 
likened to a Ye
scl bearing the fortunes of Rome. 
There is still another Rome, the subterranean one, "hich is well worth "tuely, 
for we learn more fmm it ahout earl.,' Chri
ti:mit.'" than fl'om all the book" that 
ha"e been "Written. The crypts of the Christian burying-plnces occup
 a zOlle 
around the cit.'" a couple of miles in width, and embrace about fifty di,..tinct 
catacombs. Signor Rossi estimates the length of the subterranean pa;;sages at 
31.)0 miles. They areexea,uted in the tufa, and are, on an a\erage, a yard in width, 
but they include chambers which sen-cd as oratories, and numerous tiers of niche!! for 
the bodies. The inscriptions, bas-reliefs, and paintin
s of these cities of the dead 
were at all times respected by the pagans, and fortunately the entrances to them 
were closed up at the time the Barbarians inmdcd Rome. This saved their 
contents from destruction, and eycrything "Was fOllnd intact when they were first 
reopened toward.. the close of the si
teellth century. These tomhs prove that the 
}Jopalar belief of the Christian,.. uf that time was, ery different from what it is 
20 
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represented to have been by contemporaneous writers, who belong-ed to a differed 
class of society from that of the majority of the faithfuL A serene gaiety reigns 
throughout, and lugubrious emblems find no place there. 'Ye neither meet with 
representations of martyrdoms nor with skeletons or images of Death; even the cross, 
which at a later epoch became the great symbol of Christianity, is not seen there. 
The most common symbols met with are those of the Good Shepherd carrying a 
lamb upon his shoulders, and the vine decked with leaves. In the oldest 
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catacombs, which date baC'k to tIle second and third centuries, tll{' figures are 
Greek in character, and abound in heathen suhjects, One represents the Good 
Shepherd surroundl'd by the Three Graces. There are two Jewish cntacombs, 
likewise excavated in the tufa, and they enable us to compare the religious notions 
which prevailed at that time amongst the fo11o\'\"('rs of the two religious. 
By an ahsurd predilection for mystical numhers, Rome is even now spoken of 
c.s the" City of the Sevcn Hills," although it lost all elaim to such a de.:;ignation 
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after it had outg-rown the wall,.: huilt Ly Ren"iu" Tul1iu,.:. TlHlependentlyof )[onte 
Te..taccio, which i,.: merely a heap of pot"her(ls, there are at lea",t nine hill", within 
the "aIls of actual Rome, viz. the ..Aventino, to which the plebeians retired 
during their feeble ..truggles for indepenllence; the Palatino. the ancient seat of 
the ('æ,.:ars; the Capitolino. "urmounted b,v the temple of .f upih'r; 
[onte ('clio 
(Cælius); the ESlJ.uilino; '"imina Ie; Quirinale; ('Ïtorio; allll the Pineio, with it,; 
public gardens, l3esides the8e, there are two hilIs on the oppo"ite bank of the 
Tiber, ,iz. )[onte liianicolo (Janiculum), the highe"t of all, and the Yatican, 
which deri, es its name from the Latin \\ ord mtr'8, a soothsayer, it h/1\ ing once been 
the seat of Etruscan divination. 
Faithful to its traditions, the last hill has evcr since rl'maincd the place of 
vaticinations. 'Vhen the Chri,..tian priests left the obscurity of the catacombs they 
established themselves upon it, and thence they governed Rome and the "
estern 
world. The Papal palace, ahounding in treasures of art, was built upon it, and clo
c 
to it stands the re,.:plendent basilica of :St. Peter, the centre of Catholic Christen- 
dom. 
\ long arcade connects the palace \\ ith the Castle of Sanl' Angelo, the 
ancient mausoleum of Hadrian. The guns of this fortress no longer defend the 
Yatican, for the temporal power of the pontiffs is a thing of the past; but t1leir 

umptuous church of :St. Peter, with its dome ri,.:ing high into the air, and vi"iMe 
e'"en from the sea, its statues, marbles, and mo..aics, bears witness to the fact that 
the riches of all Christendom formerly found their way to Rome. 
t. l'('ter's alone 
co>:t nearly f:W,OOO,OOO sterling, and is only one out of the 3li5 churches 
of the city of the popes. At the same time, the admiration which their 
sumptuous edifice arouses is not without its alloy. A multiplicity of ornaments 
dwarfs the proportions ot this colo,.:sal building. and, more serious still, instead of 
its being the embodiment of an entire epoch of its faith aud ideas, it is repre- 
sent:ttive only of a transitory pha!-e in the local history of Catholicism, of an age of 
contradictions, "hen the paganism of the Renai>:sance and the Christianity of tllP 
)Iiddle Ages allied themselves in order to give birth to a pompou'! and StcIlSUOUS 
n('o-Catholicism suited to the tastes and caprices of the century. How different is 
the impression we derive from this building from that which the sombre nave of 
a Gothic cathedral makes upon us! It is a remarkable fact that the quarter 
of Rome in which the church of St. Peter is built is the only portion 
of the city which was laid waste by the )Iussulmans in 
46, \\ ho are thus 
ahle to boast of having sacked Papal Rome and taken possession of 
Jerusalem, whilst the tomb of )Iohammed has ewr remained in the hands of the 
faithful. As to the Jews, they did not come to Rome as conqnerors. Shut up in 
their filthy Ghetto near the swampy banks of the Tiber, and not far from that 
arch of Titus which reminded them of the destruction of their temple, they have 
been the oLjects of hatred and persecution during nineteen centuries. They ha,-e 
suni,-ed, thanks to the power of their gold, and since their liberation from bondage 
they contribute even more to the embellishment of the Italian capital than do 
their Christian fellow-citizens. 
Our nineteenth century is not fa, oUl'
ble to the creation of edifices fit to rival 
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the Coli"eum or :-;t. Peter's, but there are works of another nature, not less 
desen ing of attention, which may distinguish this third era in the hi
tory of 
Rome. A bo\ e all, it will be necessary to protect the city agaÎnst the fluods 
of the Tiber, and to improve its sanitary condition. The bed of the riwr will 
have to he deepened, embanknu.'nts con
tructed, and a "J"stem of drainage 
establisher!. 
It is well known that the quantity of water supplied to the Rome of the 
ancients was prodigious. In the time of 'frajan nine grand aqueducts, having a 
total length of 2G:3 miles, supplied about 4,400 gallons of water pel' second, and 
this quantity was angmented to the ð.tent of one-fourth by canals subsequently 
constructed. Even now, lilthough most of these ancient aqueducts are in 
ruins, the water supply of the capital uf Italy is supprior to that of most other 
<'ities.'" Rut if the time should ever come when Rome will occllpy the whole of 
t'le space ep.closed within its walls, if en'r the Forulll should again become the 
centre of the city, then the want of water will be felt there as much as in most uf 
the other great towns of Europe. 
Irrespective of the insalubrity of the environs, there is another reason why 
modern Home cannot cumpare with the ancient city. Its streets no longer 
radiate from a ('entre towards all the points of the compass, as they did of 
yore. The Appian Road, which on first leaving the city passes through a CUriOllS 
avenue of tombs, is typical of the old roads, constructed iri straight lines, and 
shortening distances. It is true that these ancient highways have been snper- 
seded by railways, but they are still few in number, and nome is not situated 
on a trunk line. Elsewhere railways were huilt frum the capital of the country 
towards its periphery; in It.tly, on the contmry. it was Florence, Bologna, and 
Naples which constructed lines com-erging upon Rome. 


Rome is one of those large cities which are leaRt ahle to exist npon their own 
resources, amI huving no port, and its immediate vicinitJ" being rendered unin- 
habitahle by miasmata, it has attached to it outlying places. and occupies a posi- 
tion similar to that of a Fpiùer in the ('cntre of its web. Its gardens, rural retreats, 
and inùustrial establi;;hments are all in the hill towns of Tivoli, Frascati (near 
which on a ridge are the ruins of TU8cuIum), JIarino 
near which the confederated 
nations of Latium held their meeting8), Albano (joined by a magnificent viaduct 
tu Aricl'ia), \' elletri (the old city of the V ol:o:ci), anù Palestrina (more aneÏent than 
either 
\lba Longa or Home, anù occupying the site of a famous temple of For- 
tune, the priùe uf ancient Pra'neRte). Its watering-placeR are Palo, Fiumicino, and 
Porto d'Anzio, which adjoins the little town of X ettuno, so famou8 lJccause of the 


. Water supply of some leading cities (in gallons);- 
!Jt'r Second. 


Rome (IRIi9) 
l'at'is (1875) 
London (1874) 
(;]asgow (1874) 
W ashin
toll ('870) 


4
1 
91ll 
1,26:! 
373 
741 


Pcr Day. 
41.5HO.1I01} 
78,100,UOO 
110.00:',000 
32,48:!,1)OO 
66,001l,IIOU 


P
r Inhabitant. 
:!08 
H 
27'5 
52 
(60 
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haughty ùeauty of its women. Its only seaport is Ci,'it1 Yecchia, a drcary town 
on the Tyrrhenian '-;ea, with a magnificent harbour.. The ancient harbours to the 
south of the Tiùer are 'er
' little resorted to in our day. Tcrracina, bidden amid"t 
wroure at the foot of white cliffs, is only used hy Romc-bound tran-llers coming by 
the coast road from the "uuth.t Xe:.lrly en_'ry othel' to\\n of Latium is built on 
one or other of the two great roads, of which one Jeads northward to Florence, whil,.t 
the other penetrates the valley of the Sacco to\\ards thc south-ea"t, lInd finally issues 
upon the campagna of Xaples. Yiterùo, the" city of nice fountains amI pretty 
girls," is the principal to\\ n in the north. .\btri, on the slopc of the lia,'igliano, 
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and commanded by a superb necropolis enclosed ùy cyclopean walls, occupies a 
similar position in the south. In the east, ill one of the mo!<t charming ,'alleys of 
:-\,lbina, tran
rsed by the ever-cool waters of the Anio, lies Suùiaco, the ancient. 
Suhlaqueum, thu" named after the three resen"oir" con,.tructed hy X ero, who used 
to fish trout in them with a golden net. It was in a holy ca,'e (8((('/"0 speC/I) ne3r 
f'uhi3CO that St. Benedict 
"tabli"hcd his famous 1ll0llaEtery, whieh preceded the 
stilllllore famous Illona,.:ter.r of :'[unte Casino. anù conjointly with tLat of LériIlJ5, 
in Provence, became the cr3ùlc of l1lon3chislll in the "T cst. :I: 


.. "'alue of exports and import., 1863, ÆI,:H8.000; 18G8, Æ\l99.660. 
t TOllnage of 'es,el
 which entered and cleared at the ports of Latium in 1873 :-Chità Yeeehia, 
lí20,OOO (1875. 600,351); Fiumicino. 63,000; Porto d' .\nzio, 30,900; Terraeina. 335.000 tons. 
t To\\ns of L.ltiun. (IS'll) :-Rome, 22\1,356 (1876, 26",2RO); Yiterbo, 16,3:!ß; YelletlÎ, H,'l:IR; ('j,ità 
Vecehia, 10."",,; }'erentino, 8,360; Th'oli. 7,730; }'rosillom', 7,714; 
ubi<H;u, 6,\190; :-:l'.lLl', 6,t;5\1; .\)atli, 
6,3\13 inhabitant,- 
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Perug-ia, the capital of Umbria, on the road from Rome to Ancona, is one of tbe 
ancient cities of the Etruscans, and excavations carried on in its vicinity have 
revealed tomb;; of the highest interest. After e"ery war and disaster this city 
has arisen from its ruins, tor its position in the midst of a fertile plain, and at the 
point of junction of several natural high-roads, is most favourable. It is both a 
Roman and a Tuscan city, and at the period of the Renaissance it gave birth to 
one of the great schools of painting. There still remain numerous monuments at 
Perugia which date back to that famuus ep'Jch, and although no longer one of the 
artistic head-quarters of Italy, it is still the seat of a university; it:; tradc, espe- 
cially in raw silk, is active; and its clean hou:;es and streets, its pure atmosphere, 
and charming inhabitants annually attract to it a large number of the foreigners 
who spend the winter at Rome. I)erugia has by far outstrippcd its rival, Foligno, 
which was formerly the great commercial mart of Central Italy, and still carries 
on a few branchcs of industry; amongst others, the t:mning of leather. As to 
Assisi, it is justly famous because of its temple of Minerva, and its gorgpous 
monasteries decorated "ith the frescoes of Cimabue and bis successor, Giotto, 
the last of the Grpek an<1 the first of tbe Italian painters. Assisi is only a small 
place now, but its environs are fertile and densely inhabited. It gave birth to 
Francesco d' Assisi. tbe founder of tbe order of St. Francis. 
Other towns of Umbria, thougb not now of much importance, may boast of 
having once played a great part in history, or of possessing beautiful monuments. 
Spoleto, the gates of which Hannibal sought in vain to force, has a superb basilica, 
a Roman viaduct carried across a deep ra\-ine, and mountains clad with pines and 
chestnuts. Terni is proud of its famous cascade (see p. 2ìO). Onieto, to the 
north of the Tiber, near the frontier of Tuscany, is haught.y and dirty, but justly 
famous on account of it., m..Ll'vellous cathedral, one of the most costly and tasteful 
buildings in the world. Cittã di C.1stello, on the Upp
r Tiber, and Gubbio, in the 
very heart of the mountains, are the two princip:.Ll towns in t.he Umbrian Apen- 
nines. Both are delightfully situated, and possess efficacious mincral springs. 
At Gubbio are shown the famous "Ellgubian Tables," seven plates of bronze 
covered with Umbrian characters, and the only relics of that kind known to exist. 
The little town of Fratta, now known as Umbertide, half-way between Perugia 
and Città di Castello, is only of local importance.. 
Ancona is the Adriatic p0rt of the Roman countries. It is an ancient city of 
the Dorians, wbich still retains the name given it by its founders, on account of its 
being situated at the" angle" formed by the coast between the Gulf of Venice 
and the Southern Adriatic. A fine triumphal arch near the mole attests the 
importance which Trajan attached to the possession of this port. Thanl,s to its 
favourable position and t 'e labour bestowed upon the improvement of its barbour, 
Ancona is one of the three great places of commerce on the Adriatic; it ranks next 
to Venice, and is almost the equ:tl of Brindisi, though not one of the stages on the 
road to India. Its commerce is fcd by Rome, the )hrchcs, and Lombardy; and 


. Population of the p!"in<'ipal towm of TTm1,ria. (1871) :-pprl\!(ia, 16,708; Rieti, 1'.1,905; Terni, 12,419; 
FolignLl, 8,471; ::5polelo, 7,WO; Orvieto, 7,423; CiLIA di Caslello, 6,588; A
"isi, 6,225; Gutbio, 5,343. 
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amongst its exports are fruits, oil, asphalt from the Abruzzos, sulphur from tbe 
Apennines, and silk, " the n'r)" best in the world," if the native e
timnte of its quality 
can be accepted.. The other ports along this coast offer but little shelter, and 
their commerce is small. Pe"aro, the native town of Rossini, is only \'isited by 
vessels of twenty or tbirty tons. Fano merely admits barges. The small riwrport 
of Sinigaglia (
enigallia) wa" fornwrly mucb frequented (luring the fair, at which 
commodities valued at f I,OllO,lIlIO sterling used to change hands, but since its 
abolition in lX,1) it bas been deserted. 
'Yith the exception of Faùùriano, which occupies a smiling valle
' of the 


Fig. 103.-YuLHs OF Elto>IOS ON THE "'L"TEI!
 I'iLOlE ot' THE Al'E
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Apennines, and of A"coli-P,ceao, on the ri'-er Tronto, tlJe inland towns of the 
Marches are built upon the summit of hills, but extend through their suburbs to 
the cultivable plains. The principal among-!'t them are t:" rbino, whose greate:òt 
glory consists in ha' ing been the birthplace of Raphael, and wIlieh. like its neigh hour 
Pesaro, formerly produced a kind of faience much valued hy connoisseurs; Jesi; 
Osimo; )[axerata; llecanati, the native place of Leopardi ; aud Fermo. One of the 
most famous of these hill towns is Loreto, formerly the mo
t-frt'quented place of 
pilgrimage in the Chri:òtian world. Before the Reformation, and at a time wLen 


· Tonna
e of ,"1'88,,18 which entered .md c\mred from Ancona in the CO.1
t alld foriegn trade j 258,232 
tons in 1858, 371,877 ton. in 1867, 751,689 tOilS ill 187.5. 
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travelling waf; far 1IIore difficult than now, as many as 200,000 devotees \'isited 
the shrines of Loreto en-I'." 
year. They were shown there the veritaùle hoube in 
which the Yirgin Mary was ùorn, an,l whid1 was carried b,v angels to the SI)ot 
it now oecupie,,;, where it is sheltered by a magnificently decorated dome. At 
Castelfidardo, close by, was fought the battle which cost the Pope the greater part 
of the" patrimony of St. Peter." 
There are only a few towns in the uplands of the Abmzzos. The principal of 
these is Aquila, fOUl
ded in the thirteenth cent.ury by the Emperor Frederick TI, 
The other towns are difficult of access, and, far from attmcting inhabitants from 
beyond, they send their vigorous sons to the lowlands, where they are known as 
Aquilani, and highly appreciated as terrace gardener3. The most populous places 
are met with in the lower valley of the Aterno, or command the road leading to 
the coast and the fertile fields of the .Adriatic slope. Solmona is embedded in a 
huge garden, anciently a lake, and overlooked in the south by the steep scarps of 

1onte 
1a.iclla. Popoli, at the mouth of a defile, wbf're the Aterno assumes the 
name of Pest'ara, is one of the busiest places between the sea and the uplands. 
Chieti, lower down on the same ri\'er, is !laid to have been the fir;;t town in the old 
K eapolitan prO\'iIWe to introduce steam into its spinning-mills and other factories. 
Teramo and Lanciano are likewise places of some importance, but the onl
' ports 
along the coast, ()rtona and Yastu, are merely frequented hy small coasting vessels.. 
A small district in the )Iarches, joined to the coast by a sin
le road, has 
maintained its independence through ages. :Monte Titano, which rises in one of 
the most beautiful parts of the Apenniues, and the base of which has been used as 
a quarry since time immemorial, hears upon its summit the old and famous city 
of San :Marillo. }'rom its turreted walls the citizens can see the sun rise above 
the Illyrian Alps. ::;an )1arino, with some neighbouring hamlets, constitutes a 
"most illustrious" republic, and is nuw the only independent municipality of 
Italy. Kamed after a Dalmatian mason who lived as a hermit on Jlonto Titano, 
San )1arino has existed as a so\'ereign state from the fourth century, its ci1izens 
having at all times known how to turn to advantage the jealousies of their neigh- 
bours. The constitution of this republic, howe\'er, is anything but democratic. 
The citizens, even though the
' be landed proprietors, ha\-e no YlOtp>:, and are at 
most p{'rmitte<l to remonstrate. The supreme powor is yested in a Council of sixty 
mcmber;;:, composed of nobles, citizens, and landowners. The title of councillor is 
hereditar) in tho family, and when a family becomes extinct the remaining fifty- 
nine choose another. The Council appoint;;: the various officials, including a captain 
for the town and one for the country. San 
1arino has its little army, its budget, 
and its monopolies. A portion of its income is derived from the sale of titles and 
of dccorations, and on the payment of tl,-!OO it has even created dukes, who take 
rank with the highest nobility of the l.inwlom. Taxation is vLluntary. 'Vhen 
the public chest is empty a drummer is scnt rouLd the town to im'ite contribu- 


. Towns of the Marches hm"ing over 10.000 inhabit>onts :-Ancona. 35,111; Je.i, 13,4i2; Sini!!Qg1i... 
1I,li3; Ascoli-Picenu,lI,373; Fcnno, 1.:;,862; 1'Ilacol.11,', 11.19-1; re.
ro, 12, i5; (-..hi,'o. 10,19
, 
Ahrll==os:- Lanr;ano, 15,-132; Cilleti, l!,321 ; Aquila, P,513; Carnl'ol'''bso, 13,3-1&; 
ohll' n", 12,,')83; 
Y,1>b, 10,On. 
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tions. Though perfpctly independent, this republic accepts a subsidy from Italy, 
and claims the special protection of the King. It
 cl'iminals are shut up in :m 
Italian pri,:;on, its pub!if' documputs are printed in Italy, and an Italian judge 
occupies the bench of the republican prrctoriulll. There is no printi.
g-offico ill the 
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little st.ate, for the Council is afraid that books ohjectionaLle to the surrounding 
kingdom might be issued from it.- 


· A.ea of S.m :\Iarino, 24 square miles; population (18;4), ;,816. 
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VI.-SüùTHERN ITALY, N -\Fl.Es' 


Al\IOXGST the various states which have been welded into the modern kingdom of 
Italy, Naples, though second to (Ithers ill population and industry, occupies the 
largest area." It embraces the whole southern half of the peninsula, and its coast 
has a development of D!J.3 miles. Furnwrly the country was better known than 
any other portion of Italy as l\1agna Græcia, but now many pa.-ts of it are 
scarcely known at all. 
The Apennines of 
aplcs can hardly be described 3S a mountain chain. They 
consiRt rather of distinct mountain groups joined by transverse ranges, or by 
elevated saddles. In the first of these groups tbe serrated crest of the )1eta 
(7,3G-! feet) rises above the zone of trees, and is separated from the Abruzzos by 
the deep valley of the Sangro, which flows to the Adriatic. Farther to the south, 
beyoud the valley of Isernia, which gives birth to the Y olturno, rise the mountains of 
the )Iatese, culminating in tIle l\Iiletto (6,717 feet), the la"t bulwark of the Samnites. 
Other summits, less elevated, but equally steep and imposing, rise near Benevento 
and A \"ellino. They abound in savage defiles, in which Ulany a bloody battle has 
been f'lUgbt. The valley of the" Furcæ Caudinæ," where the Romans humbled 
themsd \ es vefore the Samnites, and made promises which t,hey never meant to 
keep, may still be recognised on the road from 
aples to Benevento. The memory 
of thi" event lives in t.he Caudarola Road, and the village of For('hia d' Arpaia. This 
mountain region, which might, fitly be called after its ancient inhabitants, is con- 
uected in the south with a t.ransversal chain, running ea,.,t and we8t, and termi- 
nating in Cape Campanello, to the sonth of the Bay of Naples. The beautiful 
i"land of Capri, with its white cliffs and caverns flooded by the azure waters of 
the Mediterranean, lies off this cape. 
The e3stern slope of tbe cretaceous mountains of Naples is gentle, and gradually 
merges in argi1laC'eous tm'(J1Ïtri. or table-lands, deposited during the Pliooene 
epoch. The ÜlI'oliere de fa PU!llia is, perhaps, the most sterile and dreary 
portion of Italy. It is cut up into terraces by rIe,'p ra\-illeS, through which 
insignificant streams find their way to the 
\driatic, and the centres of population 
must be looked for at the mouths of valleys or along the high-roads. 'rhe country 
itself is a vast solitude, deserted by all except nomad herdsmen, There are no 
shrubs. 3nd a ki
ld of fennel, which forms the hedges separating the pusturing 
grounds, is the largest plant to be seen, Hovels, resembling tombs or heaps of 
stone, rise here and tbere in the midst of these plains. Fortunat.ely t.he old feudal 
customs which prevented the cultivation of these plain::>, and compelled the moun- 
taineers to keep open "\\ ide paths, or tratturi, through thtir fields for the passage 
of sheep, have been aboli"hcd, and the aspect of the ta\'oliere improves from year 
to year. 
Tlu:"c tavo1ieri completely separate the mountains of the peninsula of Gargano 
-the" spur" of the Italian" boot "-from the systt'm of the Apennines, The 
northern "lopes of these rugged mountains are still clad with forests of beeches 
. Alea, exclu
i\"e of the Abrnzzos, 28,002 square mile6; population,6.2.jl,ï;;0. 
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and pines, "hich supply the best pitch of Italy, and by thickets of carob-trees and 
other plants, \\hose flowers are transfo:med by the bees into delicious Loney: but 
the \-ery name of the mo:.-;t elemted summit-l\Ionte Calvo (5,l!)/) feet), or " bald 
mountain "-prows that the deplorable de
trudiou of forests has been going on 
here as in the rest of the peninsula. In former times the recesses of )Ionte 
Gargano were held L
 
aracen pirates, and they defied the Christians there for a 
lung time, in spite of the many sanctuaries \\ hich had been suh,tituted for the 
ancient heathen temples. The most famous of thef>e was the church on )Ionte 
Sanl' Angelo, at the back of )Ianfredonia, which was frequently resorted to by the 
na\-igator about to leave the shelter of the bay for the dangerous coa
ts of Dalmntia 
or the open sea. 
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The X eapolitan A pennines terminate in the south with the ancient volcano of 
)Ionte Y ultur (4,356 feet). Farther south the country gradl;ally sinks down 
into a table-land intersected hy deep ravine!', which discharge their waters in three 
directions-towards the Bay of 
alerno, the Bay of Taranto, and the .Adriatic\ 
The Apennines, far from bifurcating, as sho\\n on old maps, are cut in two by 
the low saddle of Poten.la, and 011 the penin",ula forming the" heel" of Italy only 
low ridges and terraces are met with. 
The peninsula of Calabria, however, is rugged and mountainous. The Apen- 
nines, near Lagonegro, again rise above the zone of forests. }Ionte Polino 
(7,056 feet) is the higbest summit in Xaples. The gr up of which it forms the 
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centre occupies the entire width of the peninsula, and along its western coast it 
forms a wall of cliffs even less accessiLle than tho:se of Liguria. Towards 
the south it opens ûut into wooded valleys, where the inhabitant:; collect mann:.!, 
an esteemed medicinal drug. The deep vulley of the Crati separates these 
mountains from the ::;ila (5,863 feet), which is composed of granites and schists, 
and still retains its ancient forests, haunted by brigands. The shepherds who 
pasture their flocks in the clearings of these "oods are said to be the descendants 
of the S.uacens, who formerly occupied tbis .. Country of Rosin," by which name 
it was known to tbe Greeks. 
To tbe sout.h of the isolated Sila the peninsula narrows to a nel'k of small 
elevation, where raised beaches attest the successive retreats of the sea. A 
th:rd mountain mass, of cry,;talline formation, rises to the south of this depres- 
sion, its iurrowerl slopes clad in forests. This is the Aspromonte (6,2ü:3 feet), or 
.. rugged mountain." Une of its spurs forms the p 11m-clad promontory of Spal'ti- 
vento, or " parting of the winds." 

aples, like Latium, has its volcanic mounbins, which form two irregular ranges, 
one on the continent, the other in the Tyrrhenian Sea, aud are, perhap
, co nected 
beneath the sea with the volcanic mountains of the Liparic Islands und :\Iount 
Etna, One of these is )Iúunt Yesu vius, the mOi't famous volcano of the world, E.ot 
because of its heigat or the terror of its eruptions, but because its history is that 
of an entire population who have made its lavas their home. 
Scarcely have we left the defile of Gaeta alld entered upon the par. disiac,ll 
Terra di L:tvoro than we come upon tbe fit'st volcano, the Hocea :llonf1na (3,:300 
feet), which rises between two calcareous ïJountains, onc of which is the )Iassico, 
whose "ines have been sung by lIor,lce. :N 0 eruption of this volcano is on 
record, and a ,"iUage now occup'es its shattered cr,lter. To juòge. from the 
streams of lava which surround its trachyt.ic conc, its eruptions mu"t bave 
been furmidable. Th) entire Campania is covered to an uml,,('ertained depth 
with ashes ejected from it, and the mar.ine shells fouml in them prove that the 
whole of th s region must have been up
leaved at a comp'mttively recent 
epoch. 
The hills which rise to the south of the Campania cannot bO'lst of the grandeur 
of the ROLca .Monfin'l, hut they have be'll looked upon from the most. remote 
times as one of the great curi,)sities of our earth. 
tallding upon the com- 
munding height (If the Camaldoli (3lH feet), the Phlegm,'an Fields lie at our 
fe
t. Acquainted as we now are with the far more formidahle yolcm Of'S of Java 
and the Aneles, this verelunt Rea-bound country may not strike us as a region of 
horrors. But our nrn.'co-Homan predecessors looked upon it with very diff..rent 
eyeR, and Leing ull<lble to account for the phenomena thpy witne ,sed, thcy 
ascrihed them to the gods. The quaking soil, the flame,; hmsting forth from 
hidden furnaces, the gaping funnels communicating with lIIH'xplored caverns, lakf's 
which disappeared at irregular intervals, and others exhaling deadly gases-ull 
these tJ.il1gs left. their impress upon ancient mythology and poetry. At the time 
of Strabo the shores of the Bay of Bmæ had become the favourite resort of 
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voluptuaries, and sumptuous villas rose upon en'ry promontory; l,ut. the terrors 
inspired by hidden flames and mysterious caverns bad Hot yet ilqJal"ted. ,.\ 
dreaded or,lcle was said to have its seat there, gouardl'd by f'imml'rians, to whom 
strangers desirous of ('ollsulting' the gods had to apply. Tlw"e truglodytæ were 
doollled ne\'er to behold the ,",un, and unly quitter} their CaVeI'llS during- the nigbt. 
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Tbe Phlcgræan Fields were likewise supposed to ha,e been the battle-ground of 
giants struggling for the posse"sion of the fertile plains of tbe Campania. During 
the Middle Ages Pozzuoli was looked upon as the spot from which f'hri"t descended 
into h(jU. 
The number of craters still di!'tinguishable is twenty. If we were to suppose 
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the country to be deprived of its vegetation, its aspect would resemble that of the 
surface of the moon. Even the city of Kaples occupies an ancient crater, the 
contours of which have become almost o1.literated. To the west of it several old 
craters can still be tn.eell, one of tbem occupying a p!'omontory of tufa, surmounted 
by wbat is called the tomb of Virgil. Passing tbrough the famous grotto of 
l'osiiippo, we finù ourselves in the Phlcgræan Fi"lls. On our left rises the small 
conical island of Xisita, its ancient crater invaded by the sea, Fartber on we 
reach tbe crater known as tbe 801fatara, the Forum V ulcani of the ancients. Its 
last eruption took place in II t)H, but it stilI exhales sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
Park of Astroni lies to the north. Tbe interior slope of its enclosing wall is exceed- 
ingly steep, so as to render impossihle the f'scape of tbe deer and boars which 
are kept within. The only access is through an artificial breacb. Another crater, 
less regular in shape, is now filled with the buhbling waters of tbe Lake of 
Agnano. .Nmr it is the famous Grotto of Dogs, with its spring of carbonic acid. 
Otber springs of gas and sulphurous water rise in the neighbourhood, and to 
tbem Pozzuoli is indehted for its name, wbich i" said to mean the "town of 
stinks." The town, in turn, has given its name to the earth known as pozzuolana, 
wbich supplies an excellent material for the manufapture of cement. 
The coast of the lIa.r of Pozzuoli has undergone repeated chang-es of lcyel, in 
prouf of which the three columns of the tcmple of 
erapis arc u"Wtlly l'eferrcil to. 
At a time anterior to the TIomans this tcmple, tOf!dhel' with the beach upon which 
it stands, sank beneath the waters ufthe sea, and its coluIllns must have been exposed 
to their action for nl<tny years, p!rhap
 centuries, for up to a height of twenty 
feet they are covf'red with tuhes of serpuIn:
, and perr.,raterl by innumerable holes 
l
ored by 1 boladidæ. In the course of time it rose again slowly above the waters. 
This happened. perhaps, in 1.):
8, when the 
[onte :y uom sprang into e...istence. In 
the short period of four days this new volcano, 4
O feet in height, rose above the 
"mrrounding plain, and huried the village of Tr'ipergola beneath its ashf's. A beach 
now kTlOwn as La :-Itarza was formed at the foot of tbe cliffs, and two sheets of 
water to the west of Monte N uovo were cut off from the sea. One of these, the Lago 
Lucrino, is famou;: for its oysters; tbe otber is the LaO'o d' A verno , which VirO'il in 
.. ð 
 ' 
conformity with antique legenrls, described as the ent.rance to the infernal regions. 
It occupies an ancient Cl\lter, and its pellul'id water8 ahound in fish. There are no 
exhalations of poisonous gases now, and birds fly oyer the lake with impunity. 8till 
its ,icinity is baunted hy thp memories of the old pagan mythology. Lake Fusaro 
i" referred to by the ciceroni as tbe Acberon; close to it they point out tbe den of 
Cerberus; tbe sluggish stream of Acqull )[ortù has been identified with the Cocytus ; 
Lake Lucrino, or rather a spring near it, with the Styx; and t.be remains of a sub- 
terranean passagl' which connected tbe A verno with the sea are pointed out as the 
whilom grott.o of the Sibyl. The inhahitants of Cumæ, which was founded by a 
colony from Chalcis, and the ruins of which 
till exist. on tbe )Iediterranean coast, 
to the east of Po/.zuoli, hrought with them the myths of Hellas, and Grecian poetry, 
whicb took possession of them, has kept their memory alive. 
It is quite proper that this region of Tartarus should have its contrast in EI
'sian 
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Fields, and this name has adually been bestowed upon a portion of the penim;ula 
of Bai::c, which fOI'Illl'd the chief attraction of the voluptuous Uomans, and where 
:Marius, Pompey, nt'sar, A\l
Uí'otus, Tiberius, (,budius, Agrippina, Nero, and 
others had their palaces. )[any a fearful tragedy has bf'en enacted in these 
sumptuous buildings. But hardly a trace of them exists now; nat.ure has 
resumed possession of the country, and the hills of tu
a and volcanoes are tbe 
ouly curiosities of the peninsula. Cupe )Ii1'eno i
 one of these old ,oolcauoes, and 
from its summit may be enjoyed one of the most deligbtful prOSpects in the world. 
Tbe whole of tbe Bay of :Kaples-" a bit of heaven fallen upon our earth "-lies 
spread out beneath us, and Ischia the joyous, formidable nlpri, the promontory of 
Sorrento, 
Iount Yesuvius, and the houses and villas of 1'ìaples fill up the í'opace 
bounded by the sea and the di
tant 
\.pennines. 
Tbe i"land of Procida joins the Phlegrruan Fields to tbe chain of island volcanoes 
lying off the Bay of Gaeta. Ischia is tbe most important of these, and its volcano, 
the Epomeo (2,520 feet), almost rivals )Iount \Tesuvius in height. One of its 
most formidable eruptions occurred in 130:!, at a time when )[ount Yesuvius 
was quiescent, but after the latter resumed its activity Ischia remained in 
repose. Similarly, when tbe )Ionte Xuovo was ejected from the earth, the huge 
yolcano \\ ent to sleep for no less a period than nne hundred and thirty years. 
I,..chia has known 110 eruption for five centuries and a half, and tbe gases escaping 
from its tbirty or forty hot springs are now the only signs of volcanic activity. 
Ischia has certainly been upbeaved during a comparatively recent epoch, for 
its trac1lytic lavas rest in many places upon clays and marls containing marine 
shells of living )Iediterranean species. Some of these have been found at a height 
of nearly 2,000 feet. At the pre"ent time the tufa rOl'ks of Iscbia, and of the other 
volcanic islands to the \\est of it, are being wasbed away by the sea. Yentotene, 
tbe ancient Pandataria, to wbich the Roman princesses were exiled, is hardly 
more now than a heap of seoriæ. Ponza, likewise a place of exile of the Romans, 
has been separated by tbe erosive action of the sea into a number of smaller 
i!òòlands. Its lavas overlie Jurassic rocks, similar in all rf'spects to those of Monte 
Circello on the coast nearest to it. 
)[ount Vesuvills(..J-,100 feet), the prifle and dread of the Xeapolitans, was like- 
w:se an island during prehistoric times. The marine shells found in tbe tufa of 
:l\Ionte Somma prove this, and on tbe east the volcano is still sUlToullded by plains 
but little elevated above the sea. Forn1f'rly t.he mountain was eO\-ered wit.h 
verdure to it" very summit, but the expl()"ioll (If A. D. jt
 shattered it" cone, and 
the a!'hes thrown up into the air "hronded the whole of the country in darkncss. 
Even at Rome the SUll wa,; hid4len, and an ag-e of darkness wa" belie'
ed to have 
set in. "Then at length the light reappeared, tbe face of the country was found 
to have undergone a marvellous change. The mountain bad lost its shape, the 
fertile fields were hidden by masses of débris, and ellf.Ìre towns had been buried 
beneath a
hes. 
Since tbat terrible event Mount Yesu,-ius has vomited lavas and ashes on many 
occaSlOns. No periodicity has been traced in tbc::.e outbursts, and the intervals 
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of repose were generall
' of sufficient duration 'to enable vegetation to resume its 
sway. But these eruptions have become more frequent since the seventeenth 
century, and hardly a decade passes by without one or more of them. Each of them 
modifil'lS the contours of the mountain, whose great central vent has undergone 
many ch,mges. The crescent-shaped mass of débris which surrounds the old 
crater, known as the Atrio del Cavallo, WaiS undouhtcrUy of loftier height 
previously to the great outburst of ì'!:I than it is now. The vicinity of Xal)les has 
facilitated a study of the phenomena attending '-ulcanic eruptions, and an 
obsel'\'atory, permanently occnpied, has been built close to the cone of eruption. 
ThE' neighbourhood of ::\lount \T CBl1viu:", like that of all other ,"olcanoes, abounds 
in hot and gas 
pring:", but thEre are no subsidiary crater
, The nearest volcano 


Fig. If); .-E.tL I'TIOS OP 1\Ioc'<T VESUVII:S, APRIL 26T1J, 18;2 
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is :Monte Vultur (4,356 feet), a regular cone on the eastern slope of the peninsula. 
Its dimensions are larger than those of V esu vius, but no eruptions are on record, 
though a slight escape of carbonic ucid is still going on from the two lakes which 
occupy the bottom of its vast crater. On a line connecting Ischia, Yesuvius, and 
,Monte V ultur, and about Lalf-way between the two latter, \\ e meet \\ ith the most 
abundant carbonic ucid spring of Italy. The gas escapes with a hissing noise 
from tbe pond of Ansanro, and the ground around the spring is covered with the 
remains of insects, killed in myriads on coming within the influence of the 
poisonous air. X ear it the Romans erected a temple in honour of Juno the 
Mephitic. 
The disasters resulting from volcanic eruptions are great, no doubt, but they 
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fiTe exceeded hy those cau!'ed by earthquakes. 
ome of tll('''e are unque4ion- 
aLly causeù by a subterranean displacement of la\'a, and thus, wht'n Yesuvius 
begins to stir, Torre del Greco and other towns lit its foot incur the risk 
of bt:'ing huried beneath ashes or dl'stroyed by earthquakes. But the Basili- 
C'tta and Calahria-tbat is to say, tho t\\ 0 prO\ iuces lyiug between the vol- 
canic foci of '
PSI1\ ius and Etna-ha\-o many times been shaken by earthlluakt's 
whose origin cannot be traced to voLcanic agencies. Out {Jf a thousand t:'II1'th. 
quakes recordt'd in 
outhern Italy during the Ilt,..t three centurips, nearly all 
occurred in tht:' provinces named, and they were occasionally attended by tbe mo"t 
di';'lstrous re"ult". The eartbquake of 11'.j7 cost the liH's of lU,UOO persons at 
Potenza and its vicinity, but the most disa
trous of the"e e,ent8 happl'Il<'d in 1.I'.j 
in Houthern Calahria. The first shock, which proceeded from a focus beneath the 
tuwn of lIppido, ill the A"'promonte )Iountains, onl
 lasted a hundrecl seconds, but 
\\ ithin that short space of time lOti towns and villages were O\-ert,hrown, amI 
a2,oOu of their inbabitants buried beneath tbeir ruins. Cre'as"es opened in the 
gruund; ri\ers were swallO\\ed up, to reappear again lower down as lakes: liquid 
day tIm,ed down tbe hill-slopes like lava, eomerting fertile fields into unproducti\c 
wastes. The cOllllllotion of tbe sea added to these horrors. )Ianyof the inha- 
bitants of Hf'illa, afraid to remain on tbe quaking land. fled to their boats, when an 
enormous mass of rock detached itself from a neighbouring mountain, and, 
tumbling into the sea, pl"Odueed a waye which upset the boats aud cast their 
fragments upon the shore. \\
 ,tIlt of food brought on famine, and typhus, as 
usual, came in its train. 
"
e are not yet ahle to predict eartbquakes, and can only pro,ide against them 
by a suitable construction of our d\\ ellings. There exists, hO\\ ever, auother cause 
of miserv and depupulation which the Xeapolitans might successfully combat, 
. , . 
as was done by their ancestors. In the time of the Greeks the swamps along 
the coast were certainLy less e
tensi \'e than they are noW'. 'Yar, and a rerurn 
to
ards barharism, ha\'e cuust'd tbe rivers to be neglected, and to produce a 
deterioration in the climate. Baia, a place once famous on account of its healthi- 
ness, has become the home of malaria. Sybaris, the to\\ n of IUJ\..ury and pleasure, 
ha" been suppla.nted by a fever-plain" which eats mure men tLan it is able to 
nourish." These paludial miasmata, poverty, and ignorance decimate the popu- 
lation of La Puglia, Basilicata, and Calabria, Even certain .\.siatic di:>eases, SUf'h 
as elephantiasis and leprosy, ravage the country, \\ hicb, from Íts rare fertility 
and fine clima.te, ought to be in the enjoyment of the greatest prosp(.rity. 
Continent..l Sicily is indeed a fa\"oured region, and its eastern slopes more 
especially migbt be converted into one huge garden, for the rainfall there is 
abundant. Xaples enjoys a semi-tropical dimate, and its winter temperature is 
hardly inferior to the annual mean of London. 
now very rarely falls, and only 
remains on the top" of the hills for a few 
 eeks. "" The vegetation along the coa
 t 
is of tropical lu
uriance. Oranges and lemons bear excellent fruit; date-palms 
uplift their fan-shaped leayes, and sometimes bear fruit; the American agaye 


.. )!tan annual ternp..rature 01 Kaplcs, 62 0 F.; extremes, 23 0 and IOta; rainEdl, 3; inches. 
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stretches forth its candelabra-like hranches; sugar-cane, cotten, and other industrial 
plants, whil'h elscwhere in Europe are scarcely ever met with outside hothouses, 
grow in the fields In the fore"ts of Calabria the olive-tree affords as much shade 
as docs the beech with us. Even the bare rocks on the coast yield excellent 
grapes and garden fruits. Naples, Sicily, Andalusia, and certain districts of 
Greece and Asil1 ::\Iinor realise our beau idéal of the snb-tropical zone, and only 
the heaths on the Adriatic slope and the upper valleys of the Apennines remind 
ns that we are still in Central Europe. 
This delightful eonntry is inhabited by a people having the most diverse 
orlgm. It is now 2,300 years since the Samnites occupied the whole of it 
from sea to sea. Tbey were more numerous than the Romans, and might have 
conquered the whole of Italy had there been more cohesion amongst them, and 
some of that talent for organization which constituted the strength of their 
adversaries. Rut they were split into five tribes, each speaking a different 
dialect; and whilst the Samnites of the hills (luarrelh'd with their kinsmen in the 
plains, the latter were at enmity with the Hellenized Samnites who lived near 
the Greek towns on the coast. 
The whole of the coast of Southern Italy, from Cumm-founded more than a 
thousand years before our era-to ::'ipuntum, of which some ruins remain near the 
lllcdern :Manfredonia, was dotted with Greek colonies. In these districts of 
Southern Italy the bulk of thc population is of very different origin from that 
of other parts of tbe peninsula. To the north of )[onte Gargano, Celtic, 
Etruscan, and Latin elements preponderate, whilst Hellenes, Pelasgians, and 
kindred races dominate in the south. :Not only did civilised Grpcks found thf'ir 
colonies there, but the aboriginal population, the Iapygians, !òòpoke a dialect akin 
to the Hellenic, and )[ommsen may be right when he conjectures that these 
Iapygians were of the same origin as the morlern Albanians. 
At a subsequent date these southern Italians had to bow down before the 
Romans, who founded military colonies amongst them, but never succeeded in 
completely Latinising them. "?hen the Roman Empire fell to pieces thc Cæsars 
of Byzantium still maintained themselves for a long time in 
outhern Italy, and the 
Greek language again preponderated, but gradually Homance dialects gained the 
upper band. Tbe inhabitants returned to a state of barbarism, but they retained 
to a great extent their Lmguage and customs, and even now there are districts in 
tbe soutb which are Italian in appearance rather than in r,'ality, and in eight 
villa
es of the Terra d'Utranto the Hellenic dialect of tbe l)eloponnesus is still 
spoken, Towns like Naples, Nicastro, Taranto, Gallipoli, )[onopoli, and others, 
whilst preserving their sonorous Greek names, ba,oe also retained many features 
which recall tbe times of Magna Græcia. 
Reggio-that is, the" city of the strait "-appears to have retained the use of 
Greek much longer than any other town, and its patricians, who boaRted of being 
pure Ionians, still spoke the language of tbeir ancestors towards tbe close of the 
thirteentb century. In several remote towns of the interior Greek was formerly 
III common use. The old popular songs of Bova, a sIllall town near the southern 
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extremity of Italy, are in an Ionian dialect more like the language of Xenopbon 
than is modern Gl'eek. Down to a very recent date the pea:;:ants near Roccaforte del 
Greco, Condofuri, and Cardeto spoke Greek, and when they appeared before a magis- 
trate they required an interpreter, At the pre:<ent day all young people speak 
Italian; the old language has heen forgotten, but the Greek typf' remains, Tbo 
men and women of Carrleto are famous for their heauty, more e:-.pecially the latter." 
"They are )Iinerms," we are told by a local historian. Their principallivelibood 
consists in acting as "et nurses to the children of the citizens of Reggio, The 
women of Bagnara, between 
eilla and Palmi, are likewise of "omlrous beauty, 
hut their fe,ltures are stern, betraying Arab blood, and they are destitute of the 
noble placidity of the Greek. 
It is said that the women of the ITdlenic villages of Calabria are still in the 
habit of executing a sacred d,mce, wbich lasts for hours, and resembles the repI'e- 
sentations we meet with on I1ncient mses, only they dance before tbe church 
instead of the temple, and their ceremonies are blessed by Christian priests, 
Funerals are accompanied by weeping wumen, who collect their tears in lachry- 
matories. Elsewhere; as in the environs of Tarento, the children consecrate the 
hair of their head to the manes of their ancestors. Old morals, no lcss than old 
cm,toms, have been preserved. 'Yom an is still looked upon as an inferior being, 
and even at Re
:.ôo the wi,'es of citizens or noblemen who respect ancient 
tradition confine themsd \"cs to the gyml'ceum. They do not ,isit the theatre, go 
out but rarely, and when they walk abroad are attended by barefooted servants, 
and not hy their hushands. 
In addition to I';amnitcs, Iapygians, and Greeks, who form the bulk of the 
population of Sùuthern Italy, we meet with Etruscans in the Campania; Saracens 
iu the peninsula of Gargano, in the Campania, the marina of Reggio, Bagnara, 
and other coast towns; Lombards in Benevento, "ho retained their language down 
to the eleventh century; :Xormans, from whom the shepherds on the hills are 
supposed to be descended; and I-\paniards in se,eral coast towns, especially at 
Barletta, in Apulia. The Albanians ha'-e probably furnished the largest contingent 
of all the strangers now domiciled in Southern Italy. They are numerous on the 
whole of the eastern slope of tbe peninsula, f!"Om the promontory of Gargano to 
the southernmost point of Calabria. One of' their clans came to Italy in 14-1(1, 
but the bulk of them only al'l"Í\-ed during the second half of the fifteenth century, 
after the heroic re;;i!>tance made hy P-canderbeg bad been 0\ ercome by tbe Turks. 
The conquered I';kipetars were then compelled to expatriate them;;elves in order to 
escape the yoke of the Turks, and they" ere received with open arms by the Kings 
of X aples, who granted them. s8\"('ral deserted villages, "hich are now among"t 
the most flouri"hing of Southern Italy. The descendants of these Skipetars, who 
an' princip'llly domiciled in the Ba"iIieata and Calahria, rank among the most 
useful citizens of the country. They take the lead in the intellectual regenera- 
tion of the old kingclom of Xaples, and were the fir"t to join the liberating army 
of Garibaldi. Many havf' become Italianised, but there are still over 
u,OOO who 
hu,"e neither forgott
n their origin nor their language. 
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The Neapolitans are undoubtedly one of the finest races of Europe, The 
Calabrians, the mountaineers of ,Muli:se, and the peasants of the Da,.ilicata are so 
well proportioned, erect, supple of limb, and agile, that their low stature, as com- 
pared with the races of the Nurth, can hardly be a subject of reproach; and the 
nobility and ('
pre!'sion of the faces of Seapolitan women full
' compensate for 
the irregularity we frequently meet with. The faces of the children, with their 
large black eyes and well-formed lip:':, beam with intelligence, but the wretched 
e
i"'tence to which tuo many of them are condemned soon degrades their phy"iog- 
nomy. Supremely ignorant., the 
eap()litan is, nevertheles;", most admirably gifted 
by nature. The cuuntry whil'h has produced so many great men since the days 
of Pythagoras is in nowise inferior to any other; its philosophers, historians, and 
lawyers have e)\.ercised a powerful iufluence upon the march of human thought; 
and the number of great musician-; which it has produced is proportionately large. 
Still, in many respects, the inhahitant!' of Southern Italy hold the lowest 
rank amongst the nations of Europe. En
r since the annillilation of the Greek 
republican cities the country has bf'en subjected to foreign musters, \\ ho have eithcr 
dcvastated it or "ystematically oppressed its inhabitants. '\
ith the exception of 
Amalfi, no other town was granted the privilege of go,"erning itself for any 
length of time. The, el)' po"ition of the country expo:serl it to dllUgers. I'laced 
in the centre of the :Mediterranean, it was on the high-road of e'-ery pirate or 
invader, whether Sar..Lcen or Norman, Spaniard or Frenchman, and the absence 
of any natural cohesion between its various districts prevented its population from 
organiÛng a united resistance against the attacks of foreign invaders. Southern 
Italy has not the river basins of Lombardy, Tuscany, Cmhria, or Home; there 
exists no centre of gravity, so to say, and the cOUlltry is split up into separate 
sedions having nothing in common. 
The gO\"ernment under which the Neapolitans lived until quit.e recently was 
most humiliating. "I do not require my people to tIunk," said King Ferdi- 
nand II. of Kaples. Ide:ts which did not commend themselves to the iluthOl"ities 
were punished as crimes, and only mendicity and moral depravity were allowed 
to flourish. Science was compelled to li,"e in retirement; history to seek a refuge 
in the catacombs of archæology; and literature was corrupt or frivolous. Of the 
Neapolitans who did not expatriate themselves only a very small numher became 
eminent. Schools were hardly known outside the large towns, and where they did 
exist they were placed under the supervision of the police. :Men able to read and 
write were looked at askance, and, to escape being accused of belonging to some secret 
society, they were compelled to turn hypocrites. Old supf'rstitions exist in full forc(', 
and the heathen hallucinations of Greeks and Iapygians still survin>. The idoh- 
trous Neapolitan ca!'ts himself down before the statue of St. Januarius, hut heaps 
imprecations upon the head of bis saint if his miraculous blood does not '1 uicld y 
liquefy. Similar superstitions exist in nearly every town of :x aples. Everyone 
of them has its patron saint or deity, who, if he should fail to protect his lwople, 
is treated as a common enemy. As recently as H
.jH the yillagers of Calabria, 
irritated by a drought, put their venerated saints into prison; and Barletta, 
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about the s
me period, had the melancholy honour of being the last town in 
Europe in which Protestants were burned alive. Such is the fanaticisIll still met 
"ith in the second half of the nineteenth century! Of 
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. In lR68 69 per cent. of the men find 88 per rent. of the women married in the Camr3f'ia, the mo
t 
educated pro, ince of K.lples, wcre not able to sign their nallll'
. In the Basiiicfila the l'rol'ortions were 
85 and 96 pcr cpnt. ! 
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One of ths great superstitions of the Neapolitans refer" to the" evil eyð." 
The unfortunate being who happens to ha,-e a nose like a battle-axe and large 
round eyes is looked upon as ajettatore, and is. avoided as a fatal being. If by 
any evil chance his glance happens to fall upon any unfortunate per.,;on, it is con- 
sidered necessary to counteract it by the influence of an amulet resembling the 
la.
ciltllm of the ancients, or hy some other means no less potent. Coral amulets 
are looked upon as most efficient, and many who pretend not to believe in 
their virtues are the first to make use of them. The peasants of Calabria wear 
an image of their patron saint upon the chest, and shield their cattle and houses by 
means of the images of saints or household gods. At Reggio a cactus may be 
seen near the door or on the balcony of e,'ery house, which has been placed 
there to keep off e,'il influences, and is universally known as l'a/bero delmaI' occ/lio 
(the tree of the evil eye). 
Next to superstition, the great scourge of Southern Italy is brigandage. The 
very name of Calabria conj ures up in our imagination picturesque brigands armed 
with carbines. Unfortunately this C'ahtbrian brigand is no myth, invented to serve 
the purposes of the stage. He really exists, and neither the se,-eritv of the laws 
put in motion against him nor political changes have brought about his exter- 
mination. On many occaßions, after a successful hunt for brigands had been 
carried on, the authorities felicitated themseh"es upon having rid the country of 
this scourge, but it regularly revived. 
In S:lrdinia and Corsica the peasant takes up arms from a desire for vengeance, 
but in Calabria from poverty. Feudalism, though abolished in name, still 
flourishes in that country. Kearly the whole of the soil belongs to a few great land- 
owners, and the peasant, or cafore, is condemned to a life of ill-remunerated toil. 
In years of plenty, when the rye, chestnuts, and wine suffice for the wants of his 
family, he works without grumbling, but in years of dearth brigandage flourishes. 
The briganil, or gunlrlllo, looks upon the feudal lord as the common enemy, steals his 
cattle, sets fire to his house, and even takes him prisoner, releasing him only on 
p:tyment of a hea,'y ransom. Some of these bandits become veritable wild beasts, 
thirsting after bloo(l; but, as long as they confine themselves to aVf'nging wrongs, 
they may cOllnt upon the complicity of all other peasants. The herdsmen of the 
mountains supply them with milk and fOOfI, furnish them with information, and 
mislead the carabiniers sent in pursuit of them. .All the poor are leagued in 
their favour, and refuse to bear witnes3 against them. :Moreover. most of these 
Neapolitan bandits, conscientious in their own way, are extremely pious. They 
swear by the Virgin or some patron saint, to whom they promise a portion of their 
booty, and religiously place the share promised upon the altar. Not content with 
wearing amulets all over the body to turn aside bullets, they are said sometimes 
to place a consecrated wafer in an incision they make in their hand, in the belief 
that this will render deadly their own bullets. 
The fearful poverty of the Boúth Italian peasantry has led to another practice, 
even worse than brigandage. Foreig-n speculators, Christians as well as Jews, travel 
the country, and particularly the J3asilicatu, in order to purchase children, whom 
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their poverty-stricken parents are ready to part with for a trifle. The more intel- 
ligent and prettier the child. the greater the likelihood of its passing into the 
hands of these dealers in human flcsh, The latter are threatened with tbe 
penalties of the law. but custom and ignoblc accomplices enable them to emtle 
them. and to CUlT,}' their living merchlU1dise to France. England. Germany. and 
even America. where thc children are cunverted into a('robats. street mU'iicians. 
or simple mendicants. The chances of this shameful commerce ha,oe been carefully 
calculated. and the losses arising from deaths and the cost of trawlling are more 
than covered by the earnil1gs of thc children. Viggiano. a small town of the 
Basilicata. is more especially haunted by the-;e traffickers. for its inhabitants 
possess a natural gift for music. 
'" oluntary emigration is on the incrcase. and if it were not for the obstructions 
placed in the way of young men liable to the conscription, certain districts would 
become rapidly depopulated in fa,'our of South Amcrica. Only the poorest peasants 
remain behind. This emi
ration influences in a large measure the customs of the 
country, and, conjointly with railways and factories, will no doubt bring ahout an 
assimilation of 
outhern Italy to the rest 
f the peninsula. Brigandage and the 
traffic in children will doubtless disappear, but the proletarianism of manufacturing 
towns is likely to be substituted for them. 
For the present KapIl's is almost exclusi,"cly an agricultural country. The 
ta,-olieri of Puglia, awl the hills" hich command them, remain for the most part 
a pastoral country, but the greater portion of the productive area of Xaples is 
under cultivation. As in the time of the Romans, cerea18. with oil and \\ ine. 
form the principal produce; but. in addition to these. tobacco
 cot({m, madder. and 
several other plants used in manufactures. are grown. "Tith some care these pro- 
ducts might attain a rare degree of excellence. E,'cn now the oil of the Puglia 
competes successfully with that of Xice, and the wines grown 011 the scoriæ of ::\1ount 
Vesuvius enjoy their ancient celebrity. the Falernian of Hurace. gro\\ n in the 
Phlegræan Fields, disputing the pre-eminence with the Lachrpllæ Christi of 
Yesuvius and the white wine of Capri, 
The agricultural products of S aples are almost cxclusively derived from the coast 
region. and commerce is principally carried on in coa'iting vessels. The intcrior is 
sterile to a great extent, and there are no metalliferous ,eins to attract population. 
Suuthern Italy has no natural centre. and. as its life has at all times bcen 
eccentric and maritime. it is but natur.!l that all the large towns should have 
sprung up on the coast. Two thousand years ago. when Greece was a civili,..ed 
country and "-estern Europe sunk in barbarism, the most import:lllt towns lay 
on the Ionian Sea facing the east. But, when Rome became thc mistress of the 
world, )fagna Grreeia was f.:>rced to face about, and X aples became the succes>'or 
of 
Jbaris and Tarentum. This position of vantage it ha$ retained even to the 
present day, when 'Ve;:tern Europe has become the focus of ci,oilisation. The 
wave of hi;:tory hag pa.;;sed OWl' Tarentum and Sybari>" and whilst the fine port 
of the former is now deserted, the latter, at one time the ]argest city of all Italy, 
hag entirely disappeareJ. 
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Naples, the "new town" of the C'umæans, has for centuries been the most 
populom; town of Italy, and even now the number of its inhahitants is double 
that of Rome. In the days of Strabo Naples was a large to\B1. Greeks who 
had made mo
ey õ
' teaching or otherwise, and who desired to end their day
 in 
peaceful repose, used to retire to tbat beautiful town, where Greek manners pre- 
dUlninatp(l, and the climate resembled that of their native country, Many Romans 
follllwcd their example, and 
 aples, together with the numerous smaller towns 
dotting the shores of its magnificent bay, thus became a place of rerose and 
pleasure. At the present day it attracts men of leisure from ewry part of the 
world, who revel in its heautics and enjoy the noisy gaiety of its inhabitants- 
" nwstel's in the art of shouting," as Alfieri called them. The pl"Uspect from the 
heights of f'apodimonte and the other hills surrounding the immense city is full 
of beauty: promontories jut out into the blue waters, islands of the most varied 
colours are scattered O\"er the bay, shining towns strptch along the foot of \"er- 
dant hills, and vessels ride upon the waves. Looking inland, we behold the 
grey summit of Yl'suvius, which, lurid at night, and always threatcning, imparts a 
modicum of danger to the \-oluptuous picture. 
The Neapolitans are indeed a happy people, if such a term may be applied to any 
fraction of mankind. They know how to enjoy the gifts of nature, and are content, 
if need be, with very little. :N at u rally intelligent, they are equal to any enter- 
prise; but, as they hate work, they soon gi\e up what they have begun, and make 
sport of their want of SUCCl'8S. Tra\-ellers were formerly fond of describing that 
cm'ious type, the [a::al"Ol/f, the idle man of pleasure, who, em'eloped in a rag, slept 
on the beach or in the porch of a church, and disdained to wo k after he had 
earned the pittance sufficing for his simple wants, There still remain a few repre- 
sentatives of this type, but the material exigencips of our time Imve absorbed the 
majority of thesc idle tatterdemalions, and converted them into labourers. Others 
ha\'e succumbed to discase, for they knew nothing of sanitary laws, and dwelt in 
damp cellars, or brr.s.si, beneath the palaces of the wealthy. 
aples contrihutes her 
fair s}lare towards the industrial products of the peninsula, The princip',l articles 
manufactured are macaroni and other farinaceous pastes, cloth, silks known as 
Ul"08 de J..Yllpl(',
, glass, china, musil'al instruments, artificiul flowers, ornaments, 
and everything entering" into the daily consumption of a large city. Its workers 
in coral are famous for tlll'ir skill; and 
orrento, near 
 aples, supplics the much- 
prized workhoxes, je\\'el cases, nnd other articles l'arved in palm-wood. The ship- 
yards of Ca..,tellamare di 
tabia are more husy than any others in Italy, those of 
Genoa amI SpeÚa alone eXl'l'pted. The sailors of the bay arc equal to the Ligurinns 
in seamanship, and surpass them as fi:;hermen. The inhabitants of Torre del Greco, 
who engag-e in coral-fishing, are" ell acquainted wit h the submarine topography 
of the coasts of 
ardinia, Bicily, and narbary, and t.he least moyement of the air 
or water reycals phenomena to thCTn which remain bidden to all other eyes, They 
own ahout 400 fishing-boats, which df'part in a body, and their return after a suc- 
cessful season presents a spectacle which even Italy but rarely nffords.- 
. In 18i3 there were 3G3 fishing-boats, und 90,000 lù8. of coral, valued ut ;(92,000, "ere obtained. 
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X aples, with its magnificent bay, and the fertile tracts of the Campania and 
the Terra di I
a'oro near it, could hardly filil to become a great commercial city, 
and if it holds an inferior rank in that respect to Genoa, this is owing to its not 
being placed upon a great high-road of international commerce, The count.ry 
depending upon it is of cnmparati ,oely small extent; only a single linc of rails 


Fig. 109.-Pm!PEII. 
FJ'Om the Xeapolitan Staff Map. Scale t : 35,000. 
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crosses the A pennines; and travellers who follow the mountain road to Taranto are 
not, e.en now, quite safe from brigands. The foreign commerce of the city is 
carried on principally "ith England and France, and the coasting trade is 
comparatively of great importance.- 
The university is one of the glori(:s of Xaples. Founded in the first half of 


· In 186-1 10,69-1 va-sels, of 1.-196,.3ùO tuns bUlùen, entered and c:care 1 the p'Jrt of 
,'ples; in 18j5 
ll,:?S8 \<'>>CI8, of 2.9:?3,922 tons. 
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the thirteenth century, it is one of the oldest of Italy, but has had its periods of 
disgraceful decay. lp to a recent period, when archa'ology and numi"matics were 
the only sciences not smpected of revolutionary tendencies, it was a place of intel- 
lectual corruption, but its regeneration has bcen brought about with man-ellous 
rapidity. The young Xeapolitans now study scienel.' with a zest sharpencd by 
ahstiul'nce; and, if the rather gushing eloquence of the :-;outh could he trusted, 
:Kaples has become the greatest seat of learning in the world. Thus much is 
certain, that the 2,000 students of the university will give a great impulse to the 
"march of iJeas." 
1S" aple:; pu:-;se""es an admirahle nlUi-\CUUl of antiqnitil''ì. open to all the world, anò, 
more precions still, the ruins of Pozzuoli, Baia>, and ('11ma', and catacombs no less 
interesting than are those of nome; and, above e\'crything el::;c, the Roman city of 
Pompeii, which has been excavated from the ashes of 1\[ount Vesuvius, beneath 
which it lay buried for seventeen centuries. It is not merely a City of the Dead, 
with its streets and tomhs, temples, markets, and amphitheatres, which these 
excavations ha\.e restored to us, but tbey ba\Te likcwise given us an in"ig-ht into 
the life of a provincial Roman city. "
hen we gaze upon inscriptions all w,Ills 
aud waxed tahlets, at work interrupted, at mummified corpses in the attitude 
of flight, we almost feel as if we had been present at the cabstrophe whieh 
Q\'erwhclmed the town. :K 0 othcr buried city ever presented us with so strikiug a 
contra
t between the tumult of life and the stillness of death. III spite of a hundred 
years of exea\-.ttioIl, only oue-half of the cit.y has yet been revpaled to us. Hercu- 
laneum is huripll heneath a layer of tn'a sixty feet in tbicknes", upon whil'h the 
houses of Resina, Portici, and other suburbs of Xapll's bave heeu built, and but 
\'Cry few of its mysteries have heen rc\'ealerl to us. Of Stabirp, "hich lies hidden 
beneath the town of Castdlamare, clo"e to the heach, we know hardly anything. 
Kumerous populous towns chbter around 
aplL's, rivalling it in beauty. To 
tIle soutb, on the shores of the buy, are Portici, Uesina, Torre del Greco, Torre 
dell' 
\llnunziata, Castellamal'e, and sweet Sorrento, with its delicious climate, its 
delightful yillas and oli\-e grow's. Off Cape Campanella, facing the volcanic 
i:,;lands of Ischia :u)(l Pl"Ocida, at the other extremity of the bay, rise the bold cliffs 
of CDpri, full of the memories of hideouf' Tiberius, the Till/huia of the natives. 
Another bay opens to the south of that barren mass of limestone, its cntrance 
guarded by the islets of the Sirens, who soug-ht in vain to cast their spell over 
sage rlY8ses. This bay is bardly inferior in beauty to that of Naples; its shores 
are equally fertile, but neither of the three cities, Pæstum, Amalfi, and Salerno, 
which suc('el'sin'ly gave a name to it, has retained its importance for any length of 
time. Amalfi, the PO\\ erl'ul commercial republic of the )Iiddle Ages, "hose code 
was accepted by all maritime nations, is Dlmost deserted now, and only shelters a 
few fi8hing-smacks within its ro('ky creek. In a delightful yalley near it st::mds 
the old 
Ioori"h city of Ravello, almost as rich as Palermo in architectural 
monuments. I"alerno is much more favourably situated than Âmalfi, for the road 
of the Campania debouches upon it. The town is said to have been founrled by a 
son of Noah, and when the Xm"mans occupicd the country in the elevcnth century 
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they madt' it their capital. But its ancient splendours baH' gone. Its uni,ersity, 
at one time tbe representatiye of .\rah scicnce, and the most famous in Europe for 
Its medical faculty, bas marie no sign for ages, and Salerno has now no daim 
whaÌt""er to the title of "IlippOl'ratic to" n," It a"pires, bo\n'n'r, tn rise into 
importance tbrough commerce and industry, and a breakwater and pel's mip-ht 
e011\ert it into a fonniù<lble rival of Xaplcs. The inhabitants are fonù of repeating 
a local prO\-erb - 


.. "'hen Salerno R ]" 1 t doth oLtnin 
That of :\al'iLs \\ill be inane:' 


I\e"tum, or Posirlonia, the ancient mistre"
 of tl1C hay, stood to tbe south-ea"t 
of Salerno. It was founded hy the 

 barites on the ruins of a more ancient town 
of the Tyrrbenians. The Hnman puets sang this" city of rONPs" on account of 
its cool springs, shady walks, and mild climate. It was de"tr'oyed 1Iy the ::--arucens 
in 915, and its ruins, though amongst the lllO!'t interesting or all ItHly, dating 
as they do from a period anterior to that of Home, were known only to shepherds 
and brigands up to the middle of la",t century. I ts three temples. the most 
important of which Was dedicated tu Xeptune, or 1'u"eidon, are amung"t the lllost 
imposing of continental Italy, their dfect heing beightened by the solitude which 
surrounds them and the wa\"eS which wash their fuundations. The tr'a,-eller, 
bo" e\"er, cannot afford to remain for any l('ngth of time \\ ithin theil' ,icinity, fill' 
the site of tbe ruin" is surrounded by marshes, the e"halatioms from which sadly 
interfere with the excavations going on. 
XUlllcrous towns amI ,illages are dotter! o'"er the champaign country separating 
)[ount Yesm-ius from the foot-hills of the Apennines. Starting from Yietri, a 
suburb of 
alerno on the bank... of a llarrow ravine, we ascend to Cara, a fa\'ourite 
summer retreat, abounding in shade. trees. X ear it is .. lllonastery famous 
amongst antiquaries on account of its alll'ient parchments and diplomas. On 
descending to tbe plain of the Sarno Wf' p:ISS Xocera, a country re..idence of the 
ancient Homans; Pagani, still "ituated within the regiun of "ouels; 
\ngri, which 
manufactures yarns from cotton grown in its en, irons; and Scafati, more indus- 
triou" "till. Xear it may be seen the ruins of Pompeii, the to\\n of Torre dell' 
Annunziata, and, on the southern slope of Ye8tH-ius, the houses of Do"'co Tre Case 
and Bosco Re.tle. There are sa, ants who belie,'e they can trace in the veins of 
the inhabitants of 
ocera and the neighhourhoorl the Arab and Berber blood of 
the 20,000 Saracens who were settl('cl here by the Emperor Fl"ederick I I. 
The ,'alley of the Sarno, ahove ::\m'era, iN den
ely peopled a.. far a" the foot of 
the 
-\pennines, amI another chain of villages extends nurthwards to the to\\"n of 
Avellino, the fieM" of which are encloscd by hedges of filbert-trees (otel/allo ill 
Italian), and which is important on account of its intermediary position between 
the mountains and the plain. The population, ho" ever, is dcn..('st in that portion 
of the Campauia known as the "Happy" (Felice), "hich extends bet\\een 
\esuvius and 
[onte Yerg-ine. Sarno, named after the river. though far away 
from it, abounds in cereals, "ines, fruit, and vegetahles, and mallufiletures cotton 
stuffs and raw silk. Palma stands in the midst of fertile fields; (Ittajano, the 
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town of Octavius, on the lower slope of the Somma of Vesm-ius, is famous for its 
wines; Nola, where .Augustus died, and which gave birth to Giordano Bruno, has 
ff'rtile fields, but is better known through the fine Greek vases found in its ruins, 
and on account of the remains of an amphitheatre built of marble, and of greater 
size than that of Capua. 
. 
Famous Capua, the ancient metropolis of the Campania, at one time the rival 
of Rome, with half a million inhabitants dwelling within its walls, has been com- 
plctely stripped of its former 
plendours. It8 name is applied now to a sullen 
fortress on the V olturno, the Casilillllm of the Romans; and Santa 1Iaria, which is 
the representative of the ,'eritable Capua, offers no " delights" other than those of a 
large village. In its environs, however, may still be seen the ruins of a fine amphi- 
theatre, a triumphal arch, and other remains of a ,'ast city. Caserta, the" town of 
pleasure" of the modern Campania, lies farther to the south, It boasts of a large 
palace, shady parks, and vast gardens ornamented with statues and fountains, and 
was the Yers,tilles of the Neapolitan Bourbons. .An aqueduct supplies it with 
water from a distance of twenty-five miles, and crO:ises the valley near )larldaloni 
hy means ot' it milgnifieent bridge, built about the middle ot'last century by Van vi- 
telli, and one ot'the masterpieces of modern architecture. 
The great Roman highway bit'urcates to the nOl'I h of Capua and the V olturno. 
One branch turns towards the coast; the other, along which a railway has heen 
built, skirts the volcano of Rocca Monfina, follows the valley of the Garigliano 
and of its tributary the 
aceo as far as the eastern foot of the "olea no of Latium, 
and then descends into tbe Campagu.l.of Rome. HisTorically the coast road is the 
more famous of tbe two. It first passes close to 
essa, the ancient city of the 
Aurunci, wbose acropolis stood in the crater of tho Rocca )Iollfin:t. It then turns 
towards the coast, und having crossed the G,trigliano near its mouth, where it 
is bounded by insalubrious mar'shes, it penetrate'! the defile of :!\Iola di Gaeta, 
officially called Formia, in memory of uncient Formiæ, where Cicero lived and 
dietl. Tra\ellers coming from Rome first look down from this spot upon the 
beauties of the Campania, and see stretched out before them the Bay of Gaeta, with 
the volcanic islands of I'onza, Yentotene, and Ischia in the distance. Gaeta, a 
fortress whicb guards tbis gatt'way to the :Neapolitan pflradise, is built on tbe 
summit of 1Ionte Orlando, occupying a small peninsula attaebed to the mainland 
by an isthmus only :100 yards in width. The port of Gaeta is well sheltered 
against westerly and northerly winds, and is much frequented by coasting vessels 
ani!. fishing-smacks; but Gaeta itself is bettcr known V.8 a fortress. It was here 
tbe kingdom ot' the Two Sicilies was put an end to by the surrender of Francis II. 
in IRlIl. 
Towns of some importance are likcwise mct with on following tbe eastern road 
from .Kaple;:; to Rome. The mo!"t eonsiderahle amongst tbem is I'an Germano, t.be 
name of which bas recently heen changed into Casinu, in honour of the filmous 
monastery of that name occupying a terrace to tbe west. of the town, and affording a 
glorious prospect, of hills and valleys. Tbis monastf'ry was founded in the si'l:tb 
century hy St,. TIcnedict. or nennet, amI its rules have been accepted througbout 
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the Eastern Church. 1'\0 boòy of men has evcr exercised a greater influence UP'JD 
the history of Catholicism than theso Benedictine Illonk
 of :\lonte Casino. At the 
height of its power the order helel vast estates throughout Italy, and many popeR 
and thou,",<lnds of Church dig-nitaries have been furnished from its ranks. The 
library of )[onte C [sino is one of the mo,.;t valuable in Europe, and thp services 
formerly rèndered to science IJY the Benedictines ha,-e saved this monastery from 
disestablishment, a fa,' our likewise extcnded to the monastery of La Cava and the 
f'crtoo::a of Pavia. 
There are but few towns of importance in the mountain region of Naples. 
Arpino, the uncieut A.rpinum, the birthplace of Cicero and )farim.<, with cyclopean 


Fig. llO.-THE lIhRSHES OF SALPI. 
Scale I : 225.000. 
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walls built by Saturn, is the most populous [>lace in the upper valley of the Liri, 
to the south of the mountains of )[antese. Bcnevento occupies a cpntral po"ition 
on the Calore, the principal trihut:try of the V olturno, and several roads diverge 
from it. The ancient name of this place was Mrt!('t('ulllnl, but in spite of its change 
of name the town has frequently suffered from sieges and earthquakes. and of all 
the great edifice!> of its past there now remains only a fine triumphal arch erected 
in honour of Trajan. The city walls, nearly four miles in circumference, have for 
the most part been constructed from the fragments of ancient monuments. 
Ariano, to the east of Benevento, and also in the basin of the Volturno, is 
built upon three hills commanding a magnificent pl'08pect, extcnding fl'Olll the 
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often snow-elarl )Iatese :Uountains to the cone of tbe Y ultur. It lies on the rail- 
road eonnef'ting' 
aples witb Fog-gia and tbe Adriatic, and earries on a considerable 
trade. C'ampoha,.so, the capital uf .Molise, is lihe\,i:>e an impurtant commercial 
intermediary, thougb still without a railway. 
The commcrcial towns on the .Adriatic slope of the Apennines are of greater 
importance tbm tbose to the eust. Foggia, on the Tavoglieri di Puglia, upon 
"hicb converge fonr mil ways and several bigh-roads, is a great mart for prmisions, 
and in importance and wealth, though nut in population, is the seeond city of 

aples. Se\ eral smaller towns surround it like satellites, sucb as 
an Severo, 
C'erignola, and Luecra, wbich bpcame we 11thy in the thirteenth {'entury, wben the 
f-;aracens, c"\.ilcd from Sicily by Frederick JT., settled here. Foggia, however, and 
its si,.ter citil's, in "pite of the proximity of the Bay of )Ianfredonia, have no direct 
outlet to the sea, for the eoa!'.t for a distance of thirty miles, from )Ianfredonia to 
the mouth of the Otmnto, is fringed I,y insalubrious lagoons and nldrshes. The 
rl'damation of theo;;e is absolutely nect's"'ary to enable Sout.hern Italy to develop 
its great natural resources. Tbe largest uf these lagoons or marshes, that of 
:-;alpi, has been redul'ed to tbe extent of one-half hy the alluvium conHyed into it 
by the ri"Vers Carapella and Ufanto, but as long as the new land remains unculti- 
vated deadly mia"mata will not cease. At the eastern c
trcmity of this marsh 
stood tbe ancient city of :-;alapia. 
.At the extremity of the peninsula of Uargano, to the north of thcse marsbes, 
are the harbours of )bnfredonia and Vieste, very favourably "ituated for sailing 
vessds compelled by stress of" eather to put into port. The first harbour to the 
south of the marshes is Barletta, nmr whil'h is the" Field of Blood," recalling the 
battle of Canna'. Barletta e"\.ports cereals, wines, oil, and fruit, partly grown on 
the old feudal estates near the inland towns of .Andri,l, Corata, and RU\"o. The 
latter, the imcient RI/M, has yielded a rich harve"t of antiquities of every kind. 
The other coast towns to the south-ea-;t of Barletta are-Trani, which carried on 
a considerahle Levant trade toward... the close of the )Iiddle Ag-Pi'; Bi"ceglia; 
)rolfctta; Bari, the most p 'pulous town on the Adriatic slope of Sa pies ; and 
)ronopoli, all of which are much frequented by cO:J.4ing vessels. Tai'ano, near 
l\Ionopoli, occupies the site of the ancient port of Gnatia, and, like Rubi, has 
well repaid the search for urch<l
ologieal remains. 
Brindisi, at the northern e"\.t.remityof tllP peninsula of Otranto, in the time 
of the Romans and during the Cmsades, was one of the great stations on the 
route frum "T estern Europe to the East, and is likely again to occupy that 
position. It lies at the "Very entrance to the Adriatic. Its roadstead is excellent, 
and its harbour one of the be,.,t on the )leditermnean. The entr,mce is narrow, 
and was formerly choked up with the remains of wreC'hs amI mud, but is now 
practicable for steamers of the largest size. The two arms of the harbour bear 
some resemhlance to the antlers of a stag, and to this circumstance tIle to" n is 
indebtpd for its name, "hich is of lIIe:>sapian origin, and means" antlcr-shaped." 
Brindisi has rf'eently become the ]
uropeall terminus of the m'erland route to 
I'ldia, and many new huildings ha\"e l'isen in honour of thi" e\"ent, whit'h it 
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was C"\,pected would couyert the town into all emporium of Eastern trade. The"'e 
exp_'ctations have not been realised. Hcn'ral thousand hurried travellers pass 
that way t'\ el'Y year, hut :\[arspilles, Gelloa, and Trie"',te have lo"t lIonl' of their 
importance a,.. commcrcial p'Jrts ill cunsClluenee. 
Iol'eover, when the Turkish 
rail\\ ays are completed, the po"itioll now held by Brindisi \\ ill most likely be 
transferred to Saloniki or Con:,;tuntinople.. 
Taranto, on the 
nlf of the 
amc nalll
, j,.: lIl:lkin.!! an effort. like it" neighbonr 
Brin.li"i, to revÍ\'c its am'ient connnercial acti\.;ty. It.. har111l11r. the Pi("('nfo JEtJ'p, 
or "little sca," is dee)> and 11l'rfectl,v sheItcrc(l, allll it,.; roadstead. or JIllJ'e (;/'lf1ule. 
is fait'l,)" protected by two outlying i",!anù" again,.:t the surge. .h at Spezia, spring's 
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of fresh water, known as Citro and Citrello, rise fmm the bottom of the harhour 
as well as in the roadstead. The geographical po-;ition of Taranto enahles it "'nc- 
ces"fully to cOU1IJl'te with Hari and the other ports of the _\driatic for the com- 
merce of inland towns like .Matera, Gra\'Ìna, and 
\ltamura, and it appears to be 
destined to beeome the great emporium for thc Ionian trnde. .Ko other town of 
Italy offers equal faeilities for the CUIIRtrlletion of a port, lillt tbe two channel", onf' 
natural and the other artificial, which join the two" scas" hr(\e beeolllc choked, 
and only small craft are now able to reach the harbonr. Model'll Taranto is a slllall 
town, with nRITOW street,.:. huilt to the cast of the (
reek city of 'l'aren1UIIl. on the 
* In 1862 1,100 Hssel<, of 7.'\,000 ton., entered and cleared at Brindi<i; in IS'j:ï, 1,3-1.2 ye,-els, illehlsi'e 
of 3!1li stl..II11el
, of 771,t;Oü tun=-, in the fUl"l'i:!ll tt.lÙC. 
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limestone rock bounded by the two channel
. Its commerce has been slowly 
increasing since the opening of the railway, its industry being limited to fisbing, 
oyster-dredging, and the manufacture of bay-salt; and the Tarantese enjoy the 
reputation of being the most indolent people in Italy. The heaps of sbells on the 
beach no longer supply the purple for which tbe town was formerly famous; but 
the inhabitants still make use of the byssus of a bivalve in the manufacture of 
very strong glm es. 
The unly tOwns of allY importance in the peninsula stretching southwards 
from Brindisi and Taranto are Lccco and Gallipoli, the furmer 
urrounded by 
cotton plantations, the latter-the Kallipolis, or " beautiful city," of the Grecks- 
picturesquely perched on an islet attached by a bridge to the mainland. The 
surrounding country, owing to the want of moisture, is comparatively barren. 


Fig. 112.-THE HARRorn OF TARANTO. 
8e,le 1 : 208,000. 
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The western peninsula ot Saples is far better irrigated than tbat of Otranto, 
but tbis advantage is counterbalanced to a large extent by the mountainous 
nat.ure of the country, and by its frequent earthquakes. Potenza, a town at the 
very neck of this peninsula, half-way between the Gulf of Taranto and tbe Bay 
of Ralerno, mo
t happily situated as a place of commerce, bas repeatedly been 
destroycd by eartbquakes, and its inhabitants have only ventured to rebuild it in 
a temporary manner. 
The famous old cities of Calabria, such as )Ietapontum and Ileraclea, have 
ceased to exi!':t. Rybaris the powerful, witb walls six mile:; in circumference, and 
suburbs e"tending for eight miles along the Crati, is now covered with alluvium 
and shruhs-" its very ruins have perished." The city of the Locri, to the south 
of Gerace, which e"isted until the tenth century, when it was destroyed by tbe 
Sarueens, has at leu::;t retained ruins of its walls, temples, and other buildings. 
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The only one of these old cities still in existence is Ootrone, the ancient Oro- 
tOIH!., the" gateway to the granary of Calabria." In travelling along the coa
ts 
of Greater Greece we feel astonished at the few ruins of a past which exercised so 
powerful an influence upon the history of mankind. 
The existing to\' DB of Oalabria cannot compare in importance with those of a 
pa:,t age. TIo:,,,ano. near the 1"ite of t'
 barif', is the small capital of a <1i"trict. and is 
,i"ited onl.,
 by coa4cr:,. ('oscnza, in the beautiful '
alle." of the f'rati, at the foot 
of the wuoded t'ila.1.eep:, up its communications with Xaples and )ll'"sina through 
the harboul' of Paola. Catall.lal"O e)"port" its oiL f'ilk, and fruit either by way of 
the }
a.v of t'qllillace. on the shores of which Hannibal once pitched hi,; camp, 
or through l'izzo, a 
mall port at the southern extremity of the Bay of 
anta 
.Eufemia. Reggio, nestling in gro'-es of lemon and orange trees at the foot of the 
.Lhpromonte, is the most important town of Oalabria. It stands on the narro\\ 
strait separating the mainland from the island of 
icily, and could not fail to 
absorb some of the commerce p,lssing through that central gateway of the )ledi- 
terranean. Me,,
ina and Rcggio mutually complement each other, and the 
pro,",perity of the one must result in that of the sister cit
,.. 
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TilE Trinacria of the ancient", the island with the "tllrec promontories," iel 
clearly a dependency of the Italian penini'ula, from which it is separated by a 
narl"Ow arm of the sea. The Strait of Messina, where narrowest, is not quite two 
miles in width. It can be easily crossed in barges, and, with the re1"ources at our 
command, a bridge might easily be thrown across it., similar enterprises having 
succeeded elsewhere. I t can hardly be doubted that before the close of this 
century either a tunnel or a bridge will join :-)icily to the mainland, and human 
industry will thus restore in some way the isthmus which formerly joined the 
Oape of Faro to the Italian ASl'romonte. ". e know nothing about the period when 
this rupture took place, but to judge from the ancient name of the strait- 
Heptastadion-it must ha ,-e been much nalTO\\ er in former times. t 


* Towns of Xaples having over 11\000 inhabitants (in 1870) :-Xaples (Kapoli), 421,802; Rari, 
49,423; FO!!l!ia, 34,1S1 ; Andria, 32,ß7S; Reggio, 2\1,854; Barletta, 27,4H; )(olfetta, 26,516; Corato, 
26,018; Trani, 24,026; Bitonto, 23,08'1; Taranto, 22,858; Ca
tellamare di Stabia, 22,03'1; Cerignola, 
21,739; Leece, 21,081; Salerno, 2n,6II; Aver
a, 19,'134, Bisceglia, 19,00'1; Torre del Greco, 18,950; 
Catanzaro, 18,781; Potenza, 18,513; Gaeta, 18,385; Avellino, 18,260; Gerllzzi, 18,175; )(addaloni, 
17,578; Afragola, 1'1,ã41; Franea\iIla Fontana, 17,45'1; Benevento, 17,3'10; Altamura, 1'1,004; 
anta 

laria di Capua '
etere, 16,785; S,m Severo, 16,M5; Torre dell' Annunzi.\ta, 15,321; Rmo di Puglia, 
15.055; )Ionte Sant' Angelo, 14,902; Rossano, 14,818; 
an :Marco in Lamis, H,540; Cosenza, 14,522; 
Ca-erta, 14,578; Canosa di Puglia, 14.458; O
tuni, H.422; Ariano di Puglia, 14,34'1; Matpra, 14,262; 
)(onopoli, 13,800; 
(inervino 
Iur!!e, 13,630; Martina Franca, 13,440; Campobasso, 13,3411; Brindisi, 
13,194; Lueer:>, 13,064; Acerra, 12,8;;8; Ceglia Me
<aeapio, 12,582; Gioja del Colla, 12,442; Pagani, 
12,208; Fasano, 12,190; Capua, 12,174; Cittano\l1, 12,137; Palo di Colla, II,88'1; Mola di Bari, II,775; 
Poz7l1OIi, II,7:;1; Rionera in ,"ohara, II,;;:!II; .\malfì. II,2:!5; R('
ina, II,132; 
al'Do, 111,933; San Gim'anni 
del Tedueeio, 10,898; 
 ola, 10, '1ìl; Giuglianr in Campania, 1O,751: Lauria, 10,609; Frattamaggiore, 
IO,4R6; Corigliano Calabro, 10,481; Xica
tro, 10,418; Cairano, 10,OSI; Montecorvo, 10,O,!Q; Com-ersano, 
1 0 ,012. 
t )Iinimum "idtb of the Strait of )les
ina, 10,330 feet; maximum depth, 1,090 feet; average depth, 
246 feet. 
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From an bi,.,tol'ical point of view Sicily may still be looked upon as a portion 
of the mainland, fllr tbe Rtrait can be cro,",sed almost as easily as a wide river. Un 
the otber band, it enjoys all tbe achantages of a maritime po:>ition. Situate in the 


Fig. 1l3.--TIIE RTRAIT OF ::IlE
SI"A. 
Se lie 1 : 151;,0 O. 
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yery centre of the )I. diterranean, between the Tyrrhenian and tllC ea<;tern naAin, 
it commands all tbe commercial hif!'h-roads whicb lead from the .Atlantic to the 
East. Its cxcellc;lt harbours im ite na' igators to stay on its coasts; its soil is 
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exceeding-Iy fertile; the most varied natur,ll rcsource
 insure the existence of its 
inhabitants; ami a genial dimatl' promutes the de\'elopment of life. Hardly a 
di
trict of Europe appeal's to be in a more fa\ourat.le pu;:ition for suppurting a 
dense pupulation in comfort. Sicily, indeed, is lllure densely populatcd and 
we.llthier than thp neighbouring i,.;!and uf Sardinia ur cither of the X eapolitan 
provinces, the Campania alone excepted, and riHlls in impOltance the prO\ inces 
uf .x urthern Italy.. 
I'icily, whene\'er it has becn allo\\ cd to rejoice in the possession of peace and 
freedom, has al \\ ays recovered with wonderful rapillit
; and it \\ ould certainly 
now be one of the lUo"f pro
perous countrips if war" had not so frequently de\-as- 
tated it, and the yoke uf foreign oppre"'''-nr:, had not weighed >:'0 he.\vily upon it. 
The triangular i"land of 
icil.\' \\ ould po",ess gl'eat rq
ularity of stl'Ucture 
if it were not fur the hold maS
 of ::\Iount Etna, \\ hich rises abO\ e the shore
 of the 
Iunian Sea at the entrance of the 
tl"ilit of )Ic"sina. From it>:' base tu the summit 
of its crater, that huge protuberance forms a reg-ion apart, differing from the rest 
of 
icily not only geolug-ically, but also \\ith re"pect to its products, cultivation, 
and inhabitant". 

\.ncicnt mariners mostly looked upon the Sicilian \"okano a'i the highest 
mountain in the \\ orld; nor did they err much as respects the wurld known to 


Fig. 114.-PIWFlLE OF lIoU:>T ETSA. 
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them, for only at the two e
tremities of the )[editerranean, in :O;pain and Syria, do 
\\ e meet wit11 mountains exceeding this one in height; anù ::\Iollnt Etna is not only 
remarkahle from it.. isolated po"ition, hut like\\ is!' hy the heauty of its contours, the 
lurid sheen of it" incandescent la\-as, and the column of smoke rising frum its 
summit. From whate\ 1'1' side we approach 
icily, its snowy head is seen ri
ing 
high aho\e all the surrounding mountains. Its pusition in the \ery centre of the 
)Ieditermnean contributed in no small measure to secure to it a' pre-eminence 
amongst mountains. It was looked upon as the" pillar of the heavens," and at a 
later epoch the 
\rabs only spoke of it as pi J(iJd, " f!tp mountain," which has 
been corl'Upted by the people dwelling near it into" ::\Iungibello." 
The mean slopes of )Iount Etna, prolonged as they are by streams of la\'a 
extending in every directiou, are very gentle, and on looking: at a profile of tLi
 
mountain it will hardly be bcliewd that its aspect is so ma.ie
tic. It occupies, 
in fact, an area of no less than 460 square miles, and its base has a develop- 
ment of about RO miles. The whole of this spal'e is bounded l)y the sea, and l1y 
the \'alleys of the Alcantara and 
imeto. A saddle, only :?,8:'?O feet in height, 
connects it in the north-west with the mountain system of the rpuMinder of Ital
. 
:-;mall conI's of ('ruption are met with beyond the ma
s of the volcano to the north 
. Are" of Sicily. 11,
90 
quale miles; population in IbïU, 2,5'35,300 Bouls; density, 227, 
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of the .Alcantara, and streams of lava having filled np the an(.ient valley of the 

imeto, that river was forced to excavate itself another bed through rocks of 
basalt, and now descends to the sea in rapids and cascades. 
An enormous hollow, co\'cring an area of ten square miles, and more than 3,000 
feet in depth, occupies a portion of the western slope of the volcano. This is the 
Val di TIm"e, a \'ai<t amphitheatre of explosion, the bottom of which is dotted over 
with subsidiary crater", and which rises in gigantic steps, over which, when tIlt' 
mountain is in a state of eruption, pour fiery cascades of lava. Lyell has shown 
that this Yal di Dove is t,he ancient crater of Mount Etna, but that, at some 
period not kn
wn to us, the existing terminal vent opened a couple of miles farther 
west. ,The steep sides of the Yal di Bove enable us to gain a considerable insifrht 
into the history of the volcano, for thp various layers of lava may be studied there 
at leisure. The cliffs upon which stands the town of Aei Reale afford a similar 
opportunity for embracing at one glance a long period of its history. These cliff.., 
over 300 feet in hei
ht, consist of seven distinct layers of lava, succe
sively poured 
fdrth from the bowels of ::\lount Etna. E_wh layer consists nearly throughout 
of a compact mass, affording no hold lor the roots of pLlI1ts, but their surfaces 
have invariably been converted into tufa, or even mould, owing to atmospheric 
agencies which operated for centuries after each eruption. It has likewise been 
proved not only that the
e cliffs increased in height in consequence of succesl'ive 
eruptions, but that they were also repeatedly upheaved from below, Lines of 
erosion resulting from the action of the waves can be distinctly traced at various 
elevations above the present level of the Mediterranean. The lavas, too, have 
undergone a change of structure since they were poured forth, as is proved hy 
beautiful caverns enclosed by prismatic columns of basalt, and by the islet of the 
Cydops, near Aci Trezza, 
During the last two thousand years Mount Etna has had more than a 
hundred erupt.ions, some of thcm continuing for a number of years. Hitherto it 
has not been possible to trace any regularity in these eruptions. They appear to 
occur at irregular intervals, and the quantity of lava poured forth from the prin- 
cipal or any sl.lb"idiary cone varies exceedingly. The most considerable stream 
of lava of which we have any record was that whi
h overwhelmed the city of 
Catania in Hilif). It first converted the fields of 
icolosi into a fiery lake, then 
enveloped a portion of the hill of )[onpilieri, which for a time arrested its progre:;
, 
and finally divided into three scparate streams, the principal of which descended 
upon Catania. It swept away a part of that town, filled up its port, and formed a 
promontory in its stead. The quamity of lava poured forth on that occasion has 
been estimated at 8"j:j
 millions of cubic feet; and nearly 40 square miles of 
fertile land, supporting a population d 20.000 souls, were converted into a stony 
W,tste. The double cone of l\[onti Ros
i, with its beautiful crater now grown over 
with golden-flowered broom, was formed by the ashes ejected during that great 
eruption. More than îOO subsidiary cones, similar to the Monti Rossi, are 
scattered over the exterior slopes of ::\lount Etna, and bear witness to as many 
eruptions. The most anciult amongst them have been nearly obliterated in the 
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course of ages, or buried beneath streams of lava, but the others still retain their 
conical shape, and rise to a height of many hundred feet. ::;e,'eral amongst them 
are now covered with forests, and the craters of other's have been cOll\'erted into 
garden,,-delightful cup .shaped hullows, where ,illas shine like gems set in 
verdure. 
)Iost of these subsidiary cones lie at an elevation of between 3,300 and 6,300 
feet above the sea, and it is there the internal forces make themselves most strongly 
fdt. As a rule the subterranean acti\ity is less violent near the sUlllmit, nnd 
(luring mu
t of the eruptiulls the gre.lt terminal crater merely serves as a 'ent, 


Fig. 115,-THE L"'A f'THF.A)! OF CATA"-lA. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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through which the aqueous ,"apours and gases m
lke their escape. Fumaroles 
sUITOlmding it convert the soil into a kind of pap, and the substances which c"cape 
from them streak the scoriæ with brilliant culours-"carlet, yellow, and emerald 
green. The internal heat makes itself felt on man
' parts of the exterior slopes. 
I t con \"erts louse rocks into a compact mass, far Ie",.; difli('ult tu climb than are 
tbe loose cinders of )[ount Yesuyills. Tra ,'ellers ascending the mountain need 
fear notlJing from yolcanic bombs, 
h()wers of I"tone are occa"ionally E;jected fmm 
the principal vent. but tbis is quite an exceptional occurrence. If it were not so, 
the small structure abovc the precipiccs of the Val di EO\"e, which dates from the 
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timc of the Rom-ills, amI is known as the" Philosopber's Tower," would lon
 ago 
h:l\'e hcen buricd beneath d{'hris. A meteorological ob:scrmtory m:ght therefore he 
established with safety on the summit of this mountain, and no better st.ation could 
be found for gi\ ing warning of approaehillg' storms. 
The summit of )lount Etna, lO/-ìljfi feet in height, docs not p,'netrate the zone 
of perennial snow, and the heat emitted from the subterranean focus soon melts 
the incipient 
laciers which accumulate in hollows. :Keyerthelesi> the upper half 
of the mountain is cm-ered \\ ith a ,..hroud of white during a great part of the year. 
It might be imagined that the snow and copious rains would give birth to numerous 
rivulets' descending from the slupps of the volcano; but the small stones and 
cinders which cover the solid beds of lam promptly a1,;orb all moisture, and 
springs are met with only in a few fa\"oured :spots. They are abundant on 
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Fig, 116,-RrR5IDIARY CmlF
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the lower slopC's, or in the imnwdiate ,icinity of the sea. One of these IS t.he 
fountain of ...\cis, which i,.;sues from the chaos 01 rod,s wbieh I'olyphemus is 
said to have hurled at the ships of sag'p {'Ipses. Another 
in's birth to the 
ri\-cr .Amenano, which rises in the town of Catania, and hastens in sih pry cascades 
towards its port. 'Yhen \n'look at the,.;e dear spring""; in t.he midst of black sands 
and burnt rocks we are ahle to c01nprchcnn the fancy of the an('ient Grel.ks, who 
regarded them as di\'ine ìleing,.;, ill whose honour t1lcy strurk Illpdab mlfl rais
d 
statues. 
Though running streams are searedy met with 011 tbl' sl"pes of )Iollnt Etna, 
its cinders retain a sufhcient quantit) of Inoistul"l' to suppurt a lu
uriant ,,"pgetation. 
The mountain is clad with \erdure except where the mrfaep of the lanl is too 
compact to be p<,net.raten by the root!' of plants. Onl) the hi
he"t reg-ions, which 
are covered with SliOW during the greater part of the Yl'ar, are barrcn. It is 
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a remarkahle fact that the flora of the .Alps should not be met with on )[ount Etna, 
although the temperature suits it exactly, 
Formerly tIle volcano was surrounded by a belt of forests occupying the zone 
betwecn tlJe cultivated lands and the region of snow and l'inders. :-iul'h is the 
case no longer. On the southern slope, which is that usually ascended by touri"ts, 
there are no forests at all, and only the trunk of some ancient o,.k is occasi()nally 
met" ith. Un the other slopes groves of trees are more frequent, particularly in 
the north, where there remain a few lofty trees, which impart quite an alpine 
character to the "ccner)". But the wood-cutters prosccute their work of exter- 
mination without merc.', and it is to be feared that the time is nut wry di,.,tant 
when even the last vestiges of the ancient forests will have dis,lppeared. The 
magnificent chestnuts on the westt'l'Il slopes, amongst which could he admired until 
recently the" tree of the hundred horses," bear "itncss to the astonishing fertility 
of the lava, If the cultivaturs of the soil only desirl'{l it, a few years "auld 
suffice to restore to Mount Etna its ancient co,"ering of fuliage. 
The cultin1ted zone occupying the lower slupes of the mountains prescnt s in 
many places the appearance of a beautiful garden. There are gron>s of oli,-p, 
orang"l', lemon, and other fruit trees, in the midst of which rise clumps of palms, 
and, illas, churches, and mona"teries peep out from this mass of '"erdure. The 
fertility of the soil is sO great tLat it supports a population three 01' foul' times more 
numervus than tlJat in any other part of Italy. )[ore than ;jOo,tlOO inhabitants 
dwell on the i'lopes of '11 muuntain which might be supposed to in"'pire terror, and 
"hich actually bur"ts at intervals, burying fcrtile fields beneath a fiery deluge. 
Town sUl'ceeds tU\\ n along its base like pearls in a necklace, and \\ hcn a stream 
ot lava effects a breach in this chain of human habitations it is du-<cd up again as 
'"'van as the la,a has had time to cooL From the rim of the crater the mountain 
climber looks do" n with astonishment upon these human ant-hills. The con- 
centric zones of houses and venlure contra,.,t curiously with the snows and ashes 
occupying the centre of the picture, and with the barren limestone rocks beyond 
the Simeto. And this is only a small portion of the nlst and manellous prospect, 
embracinO' a radius of 124 miles. "
ell may the beholder he enchanted by the 
'" . . 
unri,-alled !'-pectade of three fieas, of a deeper blue than the !'-kicR, washing the 

hores of Sicily, of Calabria, and of the -<Eolian r
lands. 
)[uunt Pf']OI'US, which forms a continuation of the chain of the .Aspromonte of 
Calahria, is of very inferior height to )[ount Etna, but it hed e
isted for ages 
when the space now occupied by the volcano was only a bay of the sea. It 
was formerly helieved that a crater existed on the highest 1'UllHnit of l)elorus 
dedicated to Xcptllne, and now to the ")[other of God," or ])illlla JIare 
(a,(jOO feet), but such is not the case. These mountains consist of primiti,e and 
transition rocks, \\ ith beds of limestone and marble on their flanks. They first 
follow the coast of the Ionian 8"a, where they form numerous "teep promontories, 
and tben, turning abruptly towards the west, run parallel with that of the ..F.olian 
:"ea. Their culminating point, near the centre, is known as )[adonÌa (G,33G feet), 
and the magnificent fore"ts which still clothe it impart to that part vf the island 
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quite a northern aspect, and we might almost fancy ourseh'es in the A pennines or 

Iaritime 
-\lps. Limestone promontories of the most ,-aried profile ad vance into 
the blue waters of the sea, and render this Coast one of the most beautiful of tbe 
::\Iediterranean. "
e are seized with admiration when we behold the enormous 
quadrangular block of C'efalìì, the more undulating hill of Termini, the vertical 
masses of Coltafano, and above all, near Palermo, the natural fortress of 
Ionte 
Pellegrino (I,ßìO teet), an almost inaccessible rock, upon which Ilamilcar Barca 
resisted for three years the efforts of a Roman army to dislodge him. 
Iollte :-;an 
Giuliano (2,:.3UU feet), an almost isolated limestone summit, terminates this chain 
in the west. It is the Eryx of the ancients, who dedicated it to Yenus. 
The mountains which branch off from this main chain towards the south gra- 
dually decrease in height as they approach the sea. The principal 
lupe!' of the 
island descend towards the Ionian and Sicilian :-;eas, and all its perennial rivers- 
the Platani, S,tlso, and Simeto-flow in these directions. The river
 on the 
northern slope are mere jil/IIU1I"t:, formidable after heavy rains, but lost in beds of 
shingle during the dry season. The lakes and swamps of the island are likewise 
confined to the southern slope of the mountains. Amongst them are the pal/talli, 
and the Lake, or biriel"e, of Lentini, which is the most extensive sheet of water in 
Sicily; the Lake of Pergu1'a, or Enna, formerly surrounded by flowery meadows in 
which Proserpine was seized by Pluto; the biril'l"e of Terranom; and several 
marshy tracts, the rcmains of ancient bays of the sea. This southern coast of the 
island contrasts most unfavourably with the northern, for, in the place of pic- 
turesque promontories of the most varied outline, we meet with a monotonows sandy 
shore, de,-oid of all shade. Natural harbGnrs are scarce there, and during the 
winter :-.torms ,-e;..sels frequenting it are exposed to much danger. 
The southell1 slope of Sicily, to the south of the )Iadonia, consists of tertiary 
und more recent rocks, abounding in fossil shells mostly belonging to species still 
li,-ing in the neighbouring sea. In the hills to the south of Catania these tertiary 
roeks alternate with strata of vulcanic origin, which are e' idently derived from 
submarine eruptions. This process is still going on between Girgenti and the 
island of Pantellaria, where the submarine volcano of Giulia or Ferdinandea occa- 
sionally rises al'O\-e the surface of the sea. It was Sf'en in 1
()J. and thirty years 
later it had another eruption, resulting in thp. formation of an island four miles in 
circumference, wbich was examined by Jm;sieu and ('on1'tant Pré,"ost. In 18G;j it 
appcared for the third time. Rut the wa,'es of the sea have always washed away 
the ashes and cinders ejected on these occasions, spreading them in regular layers 
o,-er thc bottom of the sea, nnd thus producing an alternation of strata similar to 
that obsened at C,ltania. In 1840 the summit of this submarine ,"olc,mo Was 
covered with only six feet of \\ater, but recently no soundings were obtained at a 
depth of fifty f..tholl1s. 
This submarine \Oleano is not the only witnp!'\S to t.he adivity of sullter- 
ranean forces in Southern Italy. "
e meet there with mineral springs disdJarging 
carbonic acid and other gasps, which prove fatal to the snMUer animals venturing 
within their influcncf', and with a naphtha lake Ileal' Palagonia, from which escnpe, 
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likewise, irrespirable gaSl'S. 
\ similar phpnumenon may he witnessed in 
connection with the Lake of Pergusa, which occupies an ancient crater about four 
wiles in circumference, and wmülly abuunds in tench and eels. From time to 
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time, however, an esC'ape of poisonous gases appears to take plucc from the bottom 
of the lake, which kills the fish, whose carcasses rise to the surface. 
\nother 
of these ða!/;c/; has made its appearance farther west, ncar the Paluzzo .Adriano, 
23 
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and, indeed, the whole of underground Sicily appears to be in a state of chemical 
effervescence. 
Ne}"t to l\Iount Etna the great centre of volcanic acti,'ity in Sic!lyapp"ar8 to 
be near Girgenti, at a place known as the lJ[accalllba.
. The aspect of this spot 
changes with the seasons. In summer bubbles of gas escape from small 
craters filled with liquid mud, which occasionally overflows, and runs down the 
exterior slopes. The rains of winter almost obliterate these miniature volcanoes. 
and the plain is thf>n converted into one mass of mud, from which the gases escape. 
At the beginning of this century tne soil WaS occasionally shaken by earthquakes. 
and on these occasions jets of mud and stones were ejected to a height of ten or 
twenty yards. The )Iaccalubas appear now to be in a sbte of quicscence, for 
these mud volcanoes also seem to have their regular periods of rest and activity. 
'fhe deposits of sulphur, which constitute one of the riches of :-;icily, undouht- 
edly owe their e"\:istf'nce to these subterranean lakes of seething h,'a. These 
sulphur beds are met with in the tertiary strata extending from Centorbi to 
Cattolica, in the province of Girgenti. Tiwy date from the epoch of the Upper 
)Iioccne, and are depo",ited ulJOn layers of fossil infusoria exhaling a bituminous 
o<1our. Geologists are not yet agreed on the origin of these sulphur beds, but it 
is most likely that they are derived from sulphate of lime carried to the surface 
by hot springs. In the same formation beds of gypsum and of rock-salt are 
met with, and the latter may frequently be traced from u saline effervescenc6 
known as oct'hi di sale (" eyes of salt "). 
Sicily, like Greece, enjoys one of the happiest climates. 'Ih
 Leat of summel 
is tempered by sea breezes which blow regularly during thè huttest part of each 
day, The cold of winter would not. be felt at all if it were not for the total 
absence of every comfort in the houses, for ice is not known, and snow exceedingly 
rare. The autumn rains are ahundant, but there are many fine days even during 
t.hat season. The prevailing winds from the nort h and west are salubrious, but 
the siroc('o, which usually blows towards the south-east, is deflrlly, eSp0c:.ally when it 
reachcs the northern coast. It generally blows for three or four days, and during 
tllflt time no one thinks of clarifying wine, salting meat, or painting huuses or 
furniture. This \\ind is the great drawback to the climflte. In some parts of 
Sicily the exhfllations from the swamps are dangerous, but this is entirely the fault 
of man. It is owing to his neglect that Agusta find Syracuse suffer from fevers, 
and that dp:Jth forbids the stranger to approach the ruins of ancient IIimera.'" 
Temperature and moisture impart to the vegetfltion of' the plains and lower 
valleys a semi-tropical nspect, :Many plants of 
\sia an,1 Africa have become 
acclimatized in 
ieily. Groups of date-palms are 
ecn in the gardens, and the 
plain
 around Sciacca, almost 
\Jrican in their appearance, abGUlHl in gron's of dWflrf 
palms, or giIlIlIllW/,(', to which ancient Sclinus was indebted for it.s epithet of 
Palmo.ça. Cotton grows on the slopes of the hills up to a height of (jf)(I feet abO\-e 
the sea; bananas, sugar-cane, and bamboos do not require the shelter of green- 


. Mean annual temperalure at Palermu ..nd l\Ie,.in,I, G4 0 F.; at ('at mia and Girgenti, 68 0 F.; rainfall 
t:.
 Palerm'" :!6 inches. 
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hou,;es; the rirto,.ia I'l'[/in coyers the ponds with its huge le.lyes and flowers; the 
papyrus of the Xile, which is not known anywhere else in Europe, chokes up the 
bed of the _\napo. near Syracu,.e: formerly it grew also in the Ore to, near Palermo, 
but it does "0 no longer. The cactus of Barbary (C'actll.
 O}JlllltW) has become the 
most characteristic plant of the coast districts of Sicily, and is rapidly cowring the 
most unpromising beds 01 lava, These and other plants flourish most luxuriantly on 
the ::,uuthern :slopl:'s of lIount Etna, where the orange-tree bears fruit at a height 
of 1,700 feet, and the larch ascend" even to ;,400 feet, These slopes facing 
the African sun are the hottest spots in Europe, for the volcano shelters th('m 
from the winds of the north, whilst its dark-coloured scoriæ and cinders absorb 
the rays of the mid-day sun. 
Those portions of Sicily which are clothed with trees or shruhs are ahHIYs 
green, for orange-trees, oli,'e-trees, carob-trees, laur!']s, masfic-trees, tamaris1.s, 
cypre".:ses, amI pines retain their verdure even in winter, when nature wears Ii 
desolate aspect. in our 0\\ n latitudes, There is no "8eason," so to say, for with a 
little care all kinds of \"(-'getables can be had throughout the year. The gardens 
around 
yracuse are famous ahO\'e all others, because of the ,;triking manner in 
which they cuntrast \\ ith the naked rock" surrounding them, The most delightful 
amongst them is the IlIt(/[/liatl'llrt, or Latolllia ell" GI'l'ci, which occupie" an old quarry 
where Greek slayes dressed the stones u!'ed in erecting the pahtcP'; of Syracuse. 
The wgetation there is most luxuriant; the trunks of the trees rise above masses 
of shrubs, their branches are cO\'ered with creeping plants, flowers and ripening 
fruit cO\"er the paths, and birds without number sing in the foliage. This earthly 
pamdise is surrounded hy precipitous walls of rock cowred with 1\'Y, or bare and 
white as on the cluy when AthenÌan s!a\es were at work there. 


Sicily lies on the high-road of all the nations who ewr di"puted the command of 
the )1editerranean, and itg population consequently consists of a mixture of the 
most heterogeneous elements, Irrespectively of 
icani, Siculi, and other aboriginal 
nations, whose position amongst tlJe European fitmily is uncertain, but who 
probably spoke a language akin to that of the Latins, we know that Phænici:llls 
and Carthaginians successiwly settled on its shore", and that the Greeks were 
almost as numerous there as in their nati\"e country. Twenty-fi\"e centuries ha\"e 
passed since the Greeks founded their first colony, Xa"\.os, at the foot of )Iount 
J.:tna. Soon afterward"! Syracuse, Lcuntini, Catania, )Iegara IIyl,læa, )l('s;;ina, and 
other colonies sprang into existence, until tbe wbole of the littoral region was in 
the hands of the Greeks, the nati'"e populations being pushed back into the interior. 
In Sicily the Greek met with the same climate, and with rocks and mountains 
similar in aspect to those of his native home. TIJe" .Marmorean " port and the 
wide bay of :-;yracuse, tlJP acropolis and )Iount Hybla, do they not recall 
\ttica or 
the Peloponnesus:' The fountain of Arethu"a, on the i",land of Ortyg-ia, which is 
supplied through underground channels, reminds us of the fountain of Erasinos and 
of many others in Hellas, which find their way through fissures in the limestone 
rocks t.o the seashore. The Syracu8311s said that the ri\'er Alpheus, enamoured of 
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the nymph Arethu:sa, did not mingle its waters with those of the Ionian, but found 
its way through subterranean channels to the coast of Sicily, where it rose ag
1Ïn 
at the side of the fountain dpdicated to the object of his adoration, bringing 
the flowers and fruits of beloved Greece. This legend be,lrs testimony to the 
great love which the Greek bore his native land, whose very fountains !lnd 
plants were supposed to follow him into his new home. 
If we may jndge from the number of inhabitants with which the principal 
towns were credited at that time, Sicily must have had a population of several 
millions of Greeks. The Carthaginian merchants and soldiers, on the other hand, 
thoug.h they were the masters of portions of the island for two or three centuries, 
never f;ettled upon it, and only a few walls, coins, and inscriptions bear witness now 
of their ever ha,ing been present. It has been very judicionsly remarked by 
)L Dennis that the most striking evidence of their reign is presented in the 
desolate sites of the cities of IEmera and S
.linus" . At the s.une time \\e must not 
furget tbat the CJrthaginians, by intermingling with the existing pupulation, 
materially affected the ulterior destinies of the island. The Rum;tIls, "ho hpld 
Sicily for nearly seven centuries, did so in a still higher degree. Yandals and 
Goths likewise left traces behind them. The Saracens, themsehes a mixed race, 
impart..d their Southern impetuosity to the I-}icilians, whilst their con!lue!"Urs, the 
Xormans, endowed them with the daring and indomitable courage which at that 
period animated these sons of the :IS" orlh. In 1071, when the X urm UlS laid siege 
tu Palermo, no less than five languages were :spuken on the islan!l, viz. Arab'c, 
Hebrew, Greek, Iúttin, and vulgar Sicilian. But Arabic was the tongue of the 
eivilise!l inhabitants, and even during the dominion of the 
 urmans inscriptions 
upon palacl':S and chnrchcs \Vue written in it. It was at the court of King 
Hoger that Edrisi wrote hi., "Geography," one of the great monuments of science. 
In 1:22:J the last Ärabl5 were made to emigr,tte to .Naples, but by that time much 
Al'llh bluod already flowcd through the veins of the inhabitants. 
Later on, tbe character of the pupulltion was "till further modified by French, 
Germans, :-;paniards, amI Aragone:se, and all this helped to make them a people 
differing in appearance, manners, habits, and feelings from their ltalian neigb- 
bours. These islanders look upon every inhabit In t. of the mainland as a foreigner. 
The abscnce of roads on the island enabJed the different groups of it" population 
to maintain their distinct idioms and character during a. very long period. The 
Lomba.rds whom the Unmans transplanted to Benevento and Palermu spoke their 
native dialect long after it had become extinct in Lombardy. E,"en now there 
are about JO,OOO :-;iciliuns who speak this ancient Lombard tongue. At San 
Fratello, on a steep hill on the northern coast, this idiom is spoken with the 
greatest ,purity. X or bas the Italian w.holly supplanted the vulgar Sicilian in the 
interior of the island. 'Ve meet with many Grcek and Arab wurds. One of the 
most curious words is that of ml, which is applied to various districts of Sicily, 
and is suppo::.ed to have been derived from m/i, the Arab term for" gm"ernor." 
The Sicilian idiom is lest> sonorous than t he Italian. V owels standing between 
CUllSOllants are frequelltly suppressed, and the 0, and e,.eIl the a and -i (re), are 
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changed into 00, which renders the speech hard and indistinct. The language 
lends itself, howe\-er, admirably to poetry, and the Sicilian popular songs are quite 
equal in natural grace and df'licacy to the much-admired rispetti of Tuscany. 
Of all the emigrants \\ ho have settled on the island the Albanians alone have 
not become merged in the general population. Locally known as Greci, thcy still 
form separate communitics, speaking- their own language and ollsen-ing special 
religious rites, in several of the towns of the interior, and more especially at 
Piana de' Greci, which occupies a commanding hill to the south of Palermo. 
Xor is the fusion amongst the other races as complete as it appcars to be at the 
first glance. The population around }Iuunt Etna., who are, pcrhaps, more purely 
Greek in blood than the Greeks themseh-es, are noted for their grace, gaiety, aud 
sweetness of disposition. Thcy are the most intelligent portion of the population 
of 
icily. Those of Trapani and 
an Giuliani are said to be the best-looking, and 
their women delight the stranger by the regularity and bcauty of their features. 
The Palermitans, on the othcr hand, in whuse vpins flows much Arab blood, are 
for the most part unprepossessing in their appearance. They open tlleir house but 
rarely to strangers, and jealously 6hut up their" omen in its most retired part, 
The most ferocious usages of war, piracy, and brigandage ha,'c kept their 
ground longer at .Palermo and its environs than anywhere else. The laws of the 
oil/fda, or "men of heart," make yengeance a duty. A elii ti toylif' il )1fll/f', (' tu 
togl/A la l"ita! (" Take the life of him who has taken your bread 
 ') is its funda- 
mental principle; but in practice l'alermitan vengeance is far from possessing the 
simplicity of the Corsican vendetta. for it is complicated by the most atrocious 
cruelties. ::\0 less than four or five thousand Palermitans are said toO be affiliated 
to the secret h:
ague of the ma./fia, whose members suhsist upon every kind of 
roguery. rp to 18l>5 the brigands were masters in the environs of that town. 
They yirtually laid siege to the town, separating it from its more distant suburbs. 
Strangers were afra:d to leave lest they should be murdered or captured by 
bandits; and no farmer could hanest his corn or olives, or shear his sheep, 
without paying toll to these highwaymen. :More than ten years have passed 
since then, but in "'pite of me:.lSUres of exeeptional sC'yerity the maffia still exists. 
The history uf this association, which dates its origin haek tu the time of the 
Xorman kings, remains yet to be written. It has always flourished most in time 
of political troubles, and consequent misery. 
 0 doubt things have grown worse 
in the course of the last twenty 
'ears; taxes ha\-e been increased, the conscrip- 
tion established, and many abrupt changes, snch as are inseparable from a new 
political regimen, haye been introduced. The pcople, accustomed to put up with 
ancient abuses, haYe not yet learnt to bear the burdens imposed in connection 
with the anue
ation of the island to the kingdom Df Italy. Xewrtheless the 
Sicilians grow more Italian from day to day. Community of language and of 
interpsts attaches t.he island to the peninsula, and the time is not fi.lr dii<tant when 
both countries will gnn itate in the same orbit. Italy is most highly interested in 
e8tablishing feelings of friendship with the inhabitants of the island, and in deve- 
loping its resourcc
. The rapid increa!'e of the population, ",hich i
 said to Lave 
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tripled silll'e 17:34, bears witness to the great natural riches of the country; and 
what might not be achieved if the barbaruus processes now in force there were 
superseded by the scientific methods of our own time? 
Sicily was the favourite haunt of Ceres, and in the plain of Catania this 
beneficent goddess taught man the art of cultivating the soiL The Sicilians havp 
not forgotten this teaching, fur nearly half the arc a is covered with cum-fields; 
but they have nut improwd their system of cultivation since those fabulous times, 
and improvement:s can hardly be effected as long as the restrictions imposed hy 
the feudal tenure introduced bJ the Normans are allowed to exist. The agricul- 
tural implements are of a primitive h.ind, manure is hardlJ known, and the 
fate of the crops depends entirely upon nature. 'Yhm travelling througb the 
country districts of Sicily, we are struck by not meeting with isolated houses. 
Tbere are no villages, for all the cultivators of tbe soil live in towns, and are 
content to travel daily to their fields, which are occasionall.r at a distance of six 
miles. Sometimes they pass the night there, in a cavern or a ditch covered 
with boughs, and at barvest-time the labourcrs sleep in improvised sheds_ This 
absence of human habitations imparts an air of solemn sadness to vast corn-fiel<18 
covering valleys and slupes, and we almost fancy we are wandering thruugh a 
deserted country, and wonder for wbo:se benetit the crops are ripening, 
Corn-fields cover a greater area than tbat de,oted to the cultivation of all 
othcr objects put together; ne\'ertheless the latter articles represent a higher 
pecuniary value. The orchards, ,ineyards, and gardens near the towns are a 
far greater source of wealth than the distunt corn-fields. In former times wheat 
was the princip:.tl article of export; now :-;icily is no longer a granary, but promises 
to become a vast emporium of fruit. Even now the crop of oranges grown there, 
which consists of seven kinJs, subdivided into four hundred varieties, r<,presellts a 
,-alue of .t2,OOO,OOO a year. The marvellous gardens which surround l)alerIllo are 
steadily increasing at the expense of the ancient plantations of ash, and ascend 
tbe hills to a height of 1,150 feet. Hundreds of millions of oranges are exported 
annually to Continental Europe, England, and America, and the inferior sorts are 
converted into essential oils, citric acid, or citrate of lime. The last is used in 
printing stuffs, and :-;icily enjoys a monopoly in its manufacture. 
Sicily likewise occupies a foremost place as a vine-growing country, and 
supplies more tban a fourth of the wine produced throughout Italy. The cultiva- 
tion of the ,ine, which is carried on to a large extent by foreigners, is much bettcr 
understood there than on the neighbouring peninsula, and the wines exported 
from Marsala, Syracuse, Alcamo, and Milazzo are justly held in high estimation. 
Excellent wine IS also L,>TOwn on the southern and western slopeR of )Iount Etna, 
to which the heat of the sun imparts much fire. England and non-Italian Europe 
are the great consumers of the wines of Sicily, as they are of its oils, almond
, 
cotton, saffron, sumach, and manna, extracted, like that of the Calabria,;, from a 
kind of asb. Raw silk, which Sicily was the first to produce in Europe, is like- 
wise exported in considerable qmmtitie:s. 
Sulphur is the great mineral product of the island, The beds vary much in 
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riebm'ss. but e"{"en where they ('ontain only five or six per cent. a ligbt hrought to the 
walls of the mine will cause the sulphur to boil lih. pitch, The bloeb extractl'd 
frum the mine are piled up in the open air, "here they remain exposed to the 
destructi,"e action of the IItmosphcre. The fra
mellts are th{'n hl'aped lip over the 
flame of a furnace, which causes the stllIles to "plit, the meJterl sulphur flowin
 
into moulds placed beneath, fly this primiti,e pruce!;!; lIlly two-thirds of tlIP 
sulphur contained in the rock are extracted, but it prons I1everthelc!'!: mo, t 
remunerati'-e. 
thout :200,0011 tons of sulphur, or more than two-thirds of the 
sulphur required for manufacturing purposes thl'OlIghout EUl'Ope, are annually 
exported from 
icily, Hnd the kno\\ n deposits of the island lm,'e been computed 
to contain from 40,0 11 0,000 to ;)0,000.000 tons. To the north of Girgenti alld 
in other parts of Sicily sulphureous plaster has been used in the construction of 
the houses, nnd the atmu!;phere there is at all times impregnated with an odour 
of sulphur. 
I\ock-salt is met with in the same formations as the mlphur, and in 
quantities almost inexhaustible, but salt is not a rare article, and en'n the 
ieilialls 
prefer to gather it from the 
alt swamps extending along the coast, the most 
productive of \\ hich arc near Trapani, at the western extremity of the i"l.llld. 
tt 
the same spot the sea yields the best coral of Sicily. The tunny fishery is carried 
on mostly in the great bays between Trapani and Palermo, while most of the s\\ord- 
fish are capt,ured in the 
trait of .Me!>sina. The seas of Sicily abound in fish, 
and the i"landers boa:"t of being the most expert fishermen of the "
estern 
)Iediterranean. 
L ntil recently crJmmunications in Sicily we're kept up almost exdllsively by sea. 
In 18(j() the only carriage road of the island, which connects Messina with 
I)alenno, wa,. hardly made use of by tra\ ellers, and e,-en now the most important 
mines of sulphur and salt communicate with the seashore only by mule-pathR; 
and the inhabitants are actually opposed to the construction of roads, from fear vf 
their interfering with the e>..i"ting modes of tr;,Jl,.port. The road which connects 
the harbour of Terrano\-a with Caltani,;setta bas been under construction for 
twenty years, although it is the only one which joins the interior of the country 
to the sea-coast. Railways to some extent supply this deficiency of roads, hut are 
heing built very slowly, hardly more than 2,";0 miles being at present open for 
traffic. 
Palenno the "happy," the capital of 
ieily, is one of the great towns of Italy. 

H the time of the .Arabs it surpa;;sed all towns of the peninsula in population, but 
at present, thoug-h increasing rapidly, it yields to X<lples, 
Iilan. and Rome. :\"0 
other town of Europe can b03st of an ('qually delicious dimate, nor is any fairer to 
look upon from a di
tance. Buld barren mountains enclo"c a mandlous garden. 
the famous ,. Fhell of go
d " (col/ca dOom), from the midst of which riFe towers 
and domes, palms with fan-Fhaped lea Yes, and pines, commanded in the SOUtll l.y 
the huge ecclesiastical eùifices of 
Ionreale. Termini is the only city of 
ieily 
wllich riyals Palmero in the beautJ- of its bite, and it trulJ" merits its epithet of 
8jJleJldi
8;/JIl. 
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Rut the be.mty of the country contrasts mo,.,t p:linfully with the misery and 
filth reigning in lIIost of the qU:Il'tcr" of the capitaL Palermo has its sumptuous 
edifice
. It boa,,;ts of a cathedral la, ishly decorated; it
 ruyal p',lace and palu- 
tinc chapel, covered with mosaics, and harmoniuusly combining the beauties of 
Byzantine, )Ioorish, and Roman art, are UI.ique of their kind; the church of 
)1 on reale, in one of its suhurb
, may challenge Ravenna by the number of its 


Fig. 1IS,-PALEH'1O ASD l\lO:>;TE PEI.LEGRINO. 
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alCS. There are )loori
h palaces, a few modern monuments, ani! two broad 
strèet!>, which a :O;panish gon'mur had made in the sLape of a cross. But, besides 
these, \\e only meet with dark and narrow streets and wretched tenement!O, tbe 
windows of which are 
tllffed with rags. Down to a recent period Palermo was lInde- 
scn-ing its Greek name of "rort of all Xations." Enclosed within mountains, and 
having no communications with the interior, its commcrce was merely local, and 
its exports were limited to the produce of its fisheries and of its gardens. Though 
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tlr more populou,,", than Genoa, its commerce is onlv half that of the J.iO'urian cit y 
. "', 
but it is rapidl
. on the increase. 
Trapani, a colouy of tbe (';1rthagiuians like Palenllo, and )larsala. so famous for 
its wine", at tbe" cstern e)"tremity of the i"land, are I Jro'Jortionatek far busier 
. I. 
than the capital. Trapani, built on it sickle. shaped promontory, carries on a liwly 
tmde. The s,lIt marsbes near it are amongst the most productive in all Italy;. 
tunny, coral, and sponge fishing is carried on; and tbe artisans of the town are 
"killed as ,wavers, masons, and jewellers. The barbour is one of the best in Italy: 
the road,..tead is well sllelterC'd h.,' the outlying 
Egadian Islands; and the ambi- 
tion of the iuhabitants. who look forward to a time when Trapani will be the 
principal emporiulU for the tradl' with Tuni", is likely to be realized on the comple- 
tion of a railway to )fessina. The barbour of )Iazzara, tbe outlet for tbe pruduce 
of tbe inland towns of Castelwtrano and Salemi, lies closer to Tunis, but its shelter 
is indifferent. A" to )Iarsala-the ")Iars ed Allab," or God's ban>n, of the .Arabs 
-its port was filled up by Charles Y., and bas only recently be. n reconstructed. 
It is, huwever, not of sufficient depth for large vessels, and only salt and wine are 
exported from it to France and England, )larsala occupies the site of tbe ancient 
(Oity of Lilyb,cuIl1, wbich had a population of 
/OU,UUO souls when Diodorus Siculus 
wrote his Geogmpby. It has recently become famous in consequence of the 
landing there of Garibaldi and his thousand followers in It\tiO, and its being 
t be "put frum which they entered upon the triumphal.t march which ended in the 
battle of the \
 ulturno and the capture of Gaeta. 
1úes...ina the "noble" i,.. the great commercial centre of Sicily, and tbe only 
port of that island "lwrc ve;;sels of all nations meet. )1
ssina is a stage on 1he 
ocean high-roads which join or connect "T estern Europe and the Le,.ant. Its 
roadstead is one of the safe,.;t, aUlI vessels in distress are certain to find protection 
there. )Ioreon'r, vessels coming from the Tyrrhenian, and fearful of encounter- 
ing the dang-erous currents of the strait during a storm, may easily find shelter at 
)IiIazzo, to the north of it. The purt of 
Ies"ina is formed by a sickle->,haped 
tongue of land, making a natural breakwater.t There are few cities in Europe 
which are more exposed to the de;;tructive action of earthquakcs than )Ie,;sina, 
amI the tral'es of the great shock of 1 ;-
3, which swamped the vessels in the 
harbour, undf'rmined the p Ilac(s along the seashore, and caused the death of 
more than a thousand persons, have not yet entirely disappeared. 
Catania, tbe sub-Etnean, as its Gref'k name implies, is menaced not .only hy 
earthquakes, hut also hy Yulcanic eruptions. It, too, enjoys a hIgh amuunt of 
commercial prosperit
., and exports the surplus produce of the towns situated at 
the foot of the volcano, among wbich are .Acireale, with its orange groves; Giarre, 
with it.; dusty streets; Paterno, abounding in thermal springs; Aderno, on the 
· The 
alt m:u.hes of the pro\inee of Trapani con,r 811 area. of 2,100 Bcres, and )'ielded, in 1865, 
55,000 ton. of .a:t, \.,lm.d at !:H,:!OIJ. 
t In 186:! 27,596 vessels, of 1.8:!.5,:?32 tons burden. entere,1 and elellred from Si..ilian pOlts; in 1869 
3-\.989 v"",,,I., of 2,fl69.3:!7 ton.; in 1873 7;),9';"4 ve-sels,ol 5.9-\:!.700 tuns. In 1875 the numLer of 
vessels 8ml tOllnag:e ,,'hieh ente..
d and deu.d W8S--at '["ssiml, 9,:!l3 v('..els, of 2,335,144 tons; at 
Palermo, ll,69! vessels. of 1,81 :!, 1 9'> tou
; at Calania, 5,137 vessels, of 529,539 tons; aud at Trapani, 
5,407 VI s>eb, of :!S8,475 ton.. 
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summit of a rock of lna; Bronte, at tbe junction of two streams of scoriæ; and 
Randazza, commalHlpd hy an ancient X orman castle. C.ltania also monopolizes 
the export of the produce of the inland districts of Eastern Sicily; it i", the 
reat 
railway centre of the i",land, and several carriage road" converge upon it. Its port 
has gro\\ n too small fur the busin .'ss carried on there, and it is proposed to enlarge 
it by means of piers and breakwater,.;. 
I t is quite natural that on an island, no locality of which is more than furty miles 


Fig. 119.-TRAPA'i"I AND :r.IARSALA. 
Scale 1 : 270.000. 
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from the sea, all great towns should be met with on the coast, where tl1ere are 
greater facilities for commerce. ::5till a few centres of population sprang" up in the 
intCloiur, either in the midst of the most fertile district.!': or at the ''l"ossings uf the 
most-frequented lines of communication. Nicosia, tbe Lombard city, is thus a 
natural place of pa,.;sa
e between Catania and the northern coast of the island. 
Curleune occupies a similar position witb rc,.;pect to l'alermo and the African slope 
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of the i"land. Castro Gio\"illlni, the ancient Enna, likewise occupics a pri\ileged 
position, fur it 
tands on an de\"ated plateau in the \"ery centrc of the island: a large 
stone near it is s
id by the inhabitant..; to be an ancient altar of Ceres. l\iazza 
Armcrina (ojJulc/tfÙ;8ÌIIlC, and Caltagironc, surnamed la [Jr({ti.
8Ùl/a on account of 
the fertility uf its field;;, are buth populuus towns, "hich carryon a considerable 
commerce through Terranova, in the building of "hich the stones of the old templcs 
of Gela ha\.e been utilised. Caltani"setta, farther to the west, and its neig-hbour 
Canicatti, export their produce t,hrough the port of Licata. 
In the south-eastern corner of Sicily thel'e are likewise sm"eral inland towns of 
some importance, amongst which Hagll"u and 'Iodica arc the must considerable. 
Comiso, an indu:;trious place, lies farther tu the we,.t, and is surrounded by cotton 
plantations. The valley of the Hipparis, sung by Pindar, separates it fr(\lll 
Yittoria, the saline plains of which furnish much of the soda exported to 
)Iarseilles. .xoto, like mo:>t to\\ns in that part of SiciI.', is at some distance from 
the coast, but its twin city, 
\vola, >:tands upon the shorc of the Ionian 
ea. Koto 
and A \"ola WCl'e both overt.hrO\\ n by the earthquake of IG93, and have been 
rebuilt with geometrical I'l'gularity near their former sites. The fields of A\"ola, 
though not yery fertile by nat-ure, are amongst the best cultivated of the island, 
and it is there only that the productioH uf the sugar-cane hus attained to any 
importance, 
On the northern slope of the hills furming the back-bone of the island there 
are several other town;; inhabited by the agricultural population. Lentini, the 
ancient Leontilli, which boasts of being the oldest city in the island, is at pre- 
sellt only a l100r place, having been wholly rebuilt since the earthquake of lü90. 
)Iilitello has been restored since the same epoch, and Grammicheli was founded in 
the eighteenth century to afford a shelter for the inhabitants of Occhiala, which was 
destro
'ed by an earthquake. Yizzini and Licodia di Yizzini are remarkable on 
account of the beds of lava near them, which alternate with layers of marine fossils, 
and 
Iineo stands Ilear a small cr,Lter of the swamp of Palici. The popular songs 
of Mineo are famous throughout 
icily. The marvellous "stone of poetry" is 
shown near it, and all those who kiss it are said to become poets. 

outhern Sicily is poor in natural ports, and formerly, along the whole of that 
part of the coast which faces Africa, there were only open roadsteads and beaches. 
On the Ionian coast, however, two excellent harbours are met \\ ith, viz. those of 
Agosta and Syracuse, which are very much like each other in outline and general 
features. 
\gosta, or Augusta, the successor of the Greek city of 
Iegara Hyblæa, 
is now nothing more than a fortress besieged by fe\-er. Syracuse, the ancient 
city of th
 Dorians, and at one time the most populous and wealthy city of 
the Mediterranean, has been reduced to a simple pro\ incial capital. That 
city, whose inhabitants even during the last century celebrated their great 
victory oYer the .\thenians, is now hardly mure than a heap of ruins. Its 
"marble port," formerly surrounded by statues, is now frequented only by slllall 
boats, and its great harbour, large enough for contending squadrons, lies 
deserted. All that remains of it is cont.lilled in the small island of Urt
'gia, 
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separated from the mainland by fortifications, a ditch, and the swamps of 
Syraca. The vast, peninsula of limcstone formerly occupied by the city is at pre- 
sent inhabited only by a few farmers, whose houses stand near the canals of irri- 
gation, The grand edifices erected hy the inhabitants of ancient Syracuse are 


Fig. 120.-SYRACU8E. 
SeRle 1 : 100,000. 
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now represmted hy the ruins of columns on the banks of the Anapo rising from 
the" azu re" fountain of Cyane; hy the fortifications of the Epipohc and Em'velum 
erected by Archimedes, and now known as Behredere; by the rcmains of baths, an 
enormou!S altar large enough for hecatombs of sacrifices, an amphitheatre, and an 
admiraùle theatre fur 23,UOO spectators, who were able to see at a glance from their 
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seats the whole of the ancient city, wit,h its temples and fleets of merclwutmen. 
JS"uthing, howe\-cr, is better calculated to l.:olLvey an idea of the ancient grandeur 
of the city than the vast quarries or fautl/Illite and the subterranean catacomb!', 
more extensive than those of Xaples, and not yet wholly explored. In former 
times the summit of the island of Ortygia was occupied by an acropolis, in which 
stood a temple of 
Iinerva, a riml of the Parthenun of 4\.thens. Sailors, on lea\'illg 


Fig. 121.-'!'"MPLE UF CONCORD AT GIRGE:-iTI. 
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the port, were bound to louk towards this temple, holding in their hands a vase of 
burning cbarcoal taken from the altar of Juno, which they flung into the sca 
when they lost sight of it. Portions of the temple still exist, but it" beautiful 
columns have been eo\'ered with plaster and incorp')rnterl in an ugly church. 
There are other Hellenic ruins in 
icily, which, in the eyes of art.ists, make tbat 
island a worthy rival of Greece itself. Gil'genti, the ancient Acragas, or Agri- 
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gentum, which numbererl it!' inhabitants bJo hundreds of thousands, but is now a 
poor place like Syracu"e, possesses ruins of at least ten temples or religious edifices, 
of which that. dedicated to Olympian Jupiter was the largest in all Italy, and 
has been made use of in the construction of the present mole. Another, that 
dedicated to Concord, is in a better state of preservation than any other Greek 
temple outside the limits of IId,las. The modern city occupies merely the site of 
the ancient acropolis, and is built upon a layer of shelly sandstone, which descends 
in steps towards the sea. The cathedral has been built from materials taken from 
a temple of Jupiter Atabyrios, and its b::tptismal font is an ancient sarcophagus 
upon which are represented the loves of Phædra and Hi ppolJtus. In former times 
Agrigenturn reached to within a couple of miles from the sea. The modern port, 
named in honour uf one of the mo:,;t famous sons of the city, lies to the west of the 
ancient Hellenic Emporilllll, at a distance of four miles from the city. It is the 
busiest harbour on the Routhern coast., and large quantities of sulphur are exported 
from it (sce Fig. 117, p. :31ì). 
Sciacl,òi1, anot.her seaside town farther to the west, in one of those localities of 
the island most exposed to earthquakes, boasts of being the moden. representative 
of Selinus, though that Greek city was situated about fourteen miles farther west, 
to the south of Castel vetrano. Its seven temples have been overthrown by earth- 
quakes, but they still present us with remains of the purest Doric style. The 
metopes of three of them have been conveyed to Palermo, where they form the 
most precious ornaments of the museum. 
Segesh l , on the north coast, no longer exi,;ts, but there still remain the ruins of 
a magnificent temple, Other remains of Greek art abound in all parts of the 
iRland, and there are al!-.o monuments erected by the Romans. If we contrast 
these ancient edifices with those raised Rince by Byzantil1t,s, Moors, Normans, Span- 
iarJs, anù Xeapolitans, we are bound to admit that the latter exhibit no progress, 
but decadence. Alas! how very much inferior are the inhabitants of modern 
Syracuse in comparison with the fellow-citizens of an Archimedes! 
Sicily offers most striking examples of towns changing their positions in con- 
sequence of political disturbances. "Then the ancient Greek cities were at the 
height of their powcr they boldly descended to the very coast; but when war and 
rapine got the upper hand-when )Ioorish pirates scoured thc sea, and brigandage 
reigned in the interior-thcn it was that most of the cities of Sicily took refuge on 
the summits of the hills, abandoning their luw-lying suburbs to decay. and 
allowing them finally to disappear. Girgcnti is a case in point. Some of the 
tuwns occupy !'<ites of much natuml strength, and are almost inacce!'<sihle. :-;uch 
are Centul'ipe, or Centorbi, which stretches along the edge of a rock to the west of 
the Simeto, and San Giuliano, the lown of Astarte, which stands on the summit of 
a pyramidal rock l,
OU feet in height ahove Trapani. But, on the return of 
pcace, the inhabitants abandoned their eyries and came hack to the plain 01' coast. 
All along the northern coast, from Palermo to :\Iessina, the towns on the marilla, 
or beach, kept increasing at the expense of the bor[J(J8 occupying the summits of the 
mountains, and in many instances the latter were deserted altogether. Cefaltl 
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afford" a striking illu"tration of this change. The modern city nesth s ut the foot 
of a bold promontory, upon the summit of which may still be seen the crenellated 
walls of the old town, within which nothing now remains excepting a small 
cyclopean temple, the mo"t venerable ruin of all 
icilr, which has resisted the 
ravages of thirty f'enturies.- 


THE ÆOI.rA
 OR Lr]'-\RIC r"LUWS. 


THE ..holian or Liparic Islands though separated from Sicily hy a strait more 
than 
oo fathoms in depth, may ne,',-'rthclu:s be looked upon as a dependency of 
the larger island. Some of these volcanic islands, h Lorn in the shadow of l\Iount 
Etna," lie on a linc connecting dlllt ,"okano with )[ount Vesuvius, and they 
originatl>d probably during the same convulsion of nature. They all consist of 
lavas, cinders, or pumice, ejected from volcanoes. Two amongst them, V ulcano and 
I"tromboli, are still acti,'e volcanoes, and the flames and undulating coluIllns of 
smoke rising from them enable mariners and fishermen to foretell changes of 
temperature or wind. It is pr0bable that this intplligent interpretation of volcanic 
phenomena was the rea"on "hy the"e islands were dedicated to ..LEolu", the god of 
the winds, who there revealed himself to mariners. 
Lipari, the largest and most centr,ll of these islands, is at the same time the 
most populotis. A con"iderable town, commanded hy an ancient castle, rises like 
an amphitheatre on its northern shore. A well-cultivated plain, ahounding in 
olive-trees. orange-trecs, and vines, Burroull<lB the town, and the I'l0pes of the hills 
are cultivated almost to their very summits. The population, a" in 
icily, has 
been recruited from the most diverse elements since the time that Greek colonists 
from Hhodes, Cnidus, and 
clinus entered into an alliance with the aboriginal inha- 
bitants. This intermixture of raf'es is proceeding now as much as ever, for commerce 
continually introduces fresh blood, and many Calabrian brigands have been con- 
veyed to the i"land, where they have becomc peaceable citizens. The population 
is now permitted to multiply in peace, for the volcanoes of Lipari have been 
quiescent for centuries. The Lipariotes have a legend according to which St. 
Calogero chased the devils from the islands, and shut them up in the furnaces of 
Y ulcano, and we may infer from this that the last volcanic eruption took place Boon 
after the introduction of Christianit,y; that is to say, about the sixth century. The 
existence of subterranean forces manifests itself now only in thermal springs and 


· Towns of Sicil
' ha,ing more than 10,000 illh.hitanls(in 18il) :-PaIPnTIo, 186,406; :Mcs>ina, 7\,921; 
Catania, 84,39i; Jlar8ala, 3-l,202; lIIodlca, 33,169; Trapani, 28,052; Acireale, 26,692; Ca!bgirone, 
2';,9,8; Ragus., I'upedore, 2I,-l9-1.; Ca.ltanisse1ta., 21,-I.6-l; Canil"atti, :W,908; Alcamo, 20,8\J0; Caslche- 
tr.lI1o, 20,420; 1'artinir'o 20,091;; 
} 'acuse ,f'iracusa), 20,035; T
rmini Imerese, 19,6-l6; Girgenti, 
19.603; Sci.lcca,18,896; 1'iaZZR AnnelÍ"a, 18,252; Yittoria, lí,528; Giarrc, 1,,414; Comi,o, 16,694; 
Corleone, 16.1.j0; Licata. 15,966: FavHrJ, 15,233; \Ïzzini, H.9-1.2; Terranova di Si('ilia, 14.911; 
1'.,terno, 14,,90: 
uto, 14,í(j,; Ademo, 14,6,;3; Bronte, 14,589; /\icusia, 14 Mol; Castrogiovanni, 
H,óll; Dal'Celiona or Pozzo di Gotto, 14.-l,1 : 
..Ipmi. 14,096; Pal"." iJi IIIontcchiILro, 13,197; Monr""J<', 
13,496; G.lI1gi, 13,05;; S
n Cataldo, 12.S99; hi,trICR\illa, 12,6:11; 1'.lrtana, 12,-l6,; 1I1azza'R del Valle, 
12,155; Leonforte, 12,010; 
ht7
ali"o, 11,951; A\'..1a,..11,912; A!rira, 11,8i6; Ba!;lwlia, I1.G51; Riesi, 
l1,54S; Agosta, \1,382; CasteUumare d
l (Tollo, 1I,:!80; ;\["tretta, 11,218; n"calmuto, 11.012; 
1"iscemi, lO,i,;O; :-:ci. eli, 10, ,2-1.; Lentini, 10,5,8; C..falù, 10,19-1.; Froina, 10,193; Granullichcli, 10,192; 
l'ietraperzia, 1O,){9; Palazzolo Ac reide, 10,132. 
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steam jets, which haye been visited from the most anciet:t times for the cure of 
diseas
s. Earthquakes, howe,'er, are of frequent occurrence, and that of 1780 so 
much frightened th] inhahitants that with one accord they dedic Ited themselves to 
the \Tirgin :Mary. Dolomiell, who visit.ed Lipari in the year fullowing, found them 
wearing a small chain on thc arm, by means of which they desired to show that 
they had become the slaves of the ., ]
iùel'Uting Yirgin." 
Lipari is a land of promise to the geologi:<t, on account of the great variety of 
its lavas. Monte della Castagna is whully composed of obsidian. .Another hill, Monte 
Bianco, consists of pumice, and, when seen from a distance, has the appearance of 


Fig. 122.-THE CEl,TRAL POIlHO
 OF THE ÆOLlA'l ISLA:>l>!!. 
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being co,'erefl with snow. The streams of pumice" hi('h fill every ra,'ine extf'nd 
down to the sea, and the water is cover('d ,,'ith this huoyant stone, which drifts 
sometimes as far as Cor"ica. Lipari supplies nearly the whole of Emope with 
pumice.- 
Yulcano, to the south of Lipari, from which it is sep:1rated ùy a !'tr.tÌt less than 
a mile across, contrasts strangely with its smilin
 neighbour. \T ulcano, with the 
exception of a few oliycs ami vines growing on tile suuthern slopf's, consists wholl
' 
of naked scoriæ, and this circumstance prol ahly led to its being dedicated to 
Yulcan. .:\lo"t of its rocks arc black or of a reòdÙ,h hue like iron, but there are 


. Area and population of the Lip,,, ic Islands :-Lipari, 12'{ 'quare miles, H,UOO illhllbit'\IIts; Yul- 
eano, 9'7 square miles. .00 inhabitants; Panaria and n'ighboluing j,I(.t" 7'j square ",iles, :!OO mhabit- 
ants; 
tromboli, j'7 squar
 miles, 500 illhlll,itants; !Salina, 10'8 .qllar
 ",j]f'S, 4,500 inhabit-.nts; Fdiclldi, 
6'9 square miles, 
Oo inl",bitants; AJ:cudi, 3 square miles, 300 inhal.ita"ts. Total, 57'2 square miles, 
18,400 inhabitants, 
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others wbich are scarlf't, yellow, or white. At tbe northern extremity of the 
island rises tbe Yulcanello, a small cone wbicb appeared above tbe surface of tbe 
sea nobody knows when, and whicb un istbmus of reddish cinders united abuut tbe 
middle of tbe tbirteentb century to tbe principal yol('llno of the i81and. Tbis 
central mountain of tbe island has a crater about 1,
OO yards in circumference, 
from wbich 8team continually escapes, The atmo8pbere is cbarged with sul- 
pburous vapours difficult to breatbe. From bundreds of small orifices jets of 
steam make tbeir escape witb a throbbing and hi8sing noise, :Some of these 
fumaroles have a temperature of tHO- F. Jets of a lower temperature are 
met" ith in otber parts of the island, and eyen at the bottom of the bay. Yiolent 
eruptions are rare, and in the eighteenth century only three occurred. The last 
eruption took place in 1t-ì-:3, after a repose of a hundred 
'ears. ["ntil recently tbe 
only inhabitants of Yulcano were a few comicts, who collected sulphur and 
boracic acid, and manufactured a little alum. Rut an enterprising Scotchman has 
now taken possession of this grand chemical laboratory. He bas built a large 
manufactory near the port, and a few trees planted ..lrOlmd his )l00rish residence 
have 8'îme" hat improved tbe repulsive aspect of the country, 
Stromboli, though smaller than either Lipari or Yulcano, is nevertheless 
more celebrated, on account of its frequent eruptions. For ages back scarcely 
any mariners have passed tbis island without seeing its summit in a 8tate of 
illumination. .At intervals of five minutes, or less, the seetbing lam filling its 
caldron bubbles up, explosions occur, and steam and stones are ejected. Tbese 
rhythmical eruptions form a most agreeable sight, for there is no danger about 
them, and the oli,"e groves of the :-;tromboliotes ba'"e never been injured by a 
Rtream of lava, The volcano, bowever, ba8 its moments of exa
peration, and 
its a8hes have frequently been carried to the coast of Calabria, whicb is more 
tbun thirty miles off. 
Palllu'ia and the 8urrounding group of islands between Rtromboli and Lipari 
have undergone many changes, if Dolomieu and t'pallanzani are correct in 
saying that they originally formed only a single island, "hich was blo\\n into 
fragruEllts by an eruption baying its centre near tbe present island of Dattilo. 
A bot 8pring and an occa"ional bubbling up of the sea-water prove that the 
volcanic forces are not yet quite extinct. 
Ai' regards the small eastern islands of the archipelago, Salina, Felicudi, and 
Alicudi, the last of which re
emhles a tent pitched upon the surface of tbe 
'\l1ter, history furnii'hes no records of their ever having been in any other tban a 
quiescent state. The Ü:land of lJstica, about thirty milp'S to the north of Palermo, 
is likewise of volcanic origin. but is not known ever to baye had an eruption. It 
is one of the most dreaded places of exile in Italy. Kear it is the uninhabited 
island of )Iedico, the ancient Usteodes, where the mercenaries descrted by tbe 
Carth:.tginians were left to die of starmtion, 


24 
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THE ÆG.-\DI\JS" ISL\"XDs. 


OFF the western pxtr('mity of Sicily lie shallows, sand-banks, and calcareous 
islands of the same comp[ sition as the adjoining mainland. These are the Ægades, 
or Goat Islands, named after the animals whieh climb their steep escarpments. 
Favignana, near which the Romans won the naval victory which terminated the 
first Punic war, is the largest of these islands. Its steep cliffs abound in caverns, 
in which heaps of shells, gnawed bones, and stone implements have been found, 
dating back to the contemporaries of the mammoth and the antediluvian bear. 
Conflicts between contrary winds are frequent in this labyrinth ot rocks and 
shoals, and the power of the waves is much dreaded. The tides are most irregular, 


Fig. 123.-THE l\hDITERRAVEAN TO THE 
O{;TH OF SICILY. 
Bcale 1 : 4,COO,OOO. 
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and gi,-e rise to dangerous eò.dies. The sudden ebb, locally known as lIl(ll'llbia, or 
"tipsy sea" (mare ub!Jj'iaco ?), has been the cause of many shipwrecks. 


r.\"XTET,LARlA. 


P A:'\TEU.ARTA rIses III the very centre of the strait which unites the Western 
Mediterranean with the Eastern. The island is of volcanic origin, abounds in 
thermal springs, and, above all, in stearn jets. Placed on a great line of navigation, 
Pantellaria might havp become of importance if it had possessed a good harbour 
like :Ma1ta. To judge from certain ruins, the populatiol1 was more considerable 
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formerly than it is now. There exist about a thousand odd edifi<,p!'<, called scsi by 
the inhabitants, which are supposed to be aneient dwellings. Like the /lI(I"(/glti of 

ardinia, they ha' e the shape of hi,-e", and are built of buge blocks of rock 
witbout mortar. 
ome of them are hventy-fi,-e feet bigb and forty-tin> feet wide; 
and Uo
si, the archæologist, think" that they date back to the stone age, for pieces 
of \\orked obsidian have been found in them, 
Fl"Om the top of Pantellaria we are able to distinf!'ui"h the promontories on 
the Tunisian cual-it, but, thou!2:h it is nearer to Africa than to Europe, the island 
nevertheless belong" to the latter eontincnt, as i:; proved by the eonnguration of 
the sea-hottom. Thi" cannot be said of Lino"a, all island wilh four volcanic peak.- 
to the west of )Ialta, and still Ie.." of the Pelagian I",lanù". The latter, eon"isting' 
of Lampedusa and a satellite rock ealled L'uupion, owe their name (Lamp-hearer 
and Lamp) to the light whieh, legend tell:; us, wag kept hurning by a hermit or 
angel for the benefit of mariners. In our own da.rs this legendary lamp has been 
superseded by a small lighthouse marking the entrance to tbe port of Lampedusa, 
wbere vessels of three or four hundred tons find a safe shelter. 
About t11e close of the eighteenth century the Russians propo!'<ed to e!'<tablish 
a military station on Lampedusa to rival that of )Ialta, lmt this project was never 
carried out., and has not been taken up by the Italian Government. The popu- 
lation consists of soldiers, political e
iles, criminals, and a few settlers, who speak 
)Ialtese. · 



L\I.TA A
n GOZ70. 


JluTA, tbough a political dependency of Great Britain, belongs geographically to 
Italy, for it rises from tbe same submarine plateau as :-;icily. About tifty miles to 
the east of the island tbe depth of tbe sea exceeds 1,500 fathoms, but in the north, 
in the direction of Sicily, it bardly amounts to eighty, and tbere can be no doubt 
that an isthmus formerly united )IaIta to continental Europe. Geologist!'< are agreed 
that the land of whieh )Ialta and Gozzo are now the only remains must formerly 
have been of great extent, for among,.t the fOi'sils of it!'< must recent lime!'<tone 
rocks have been found the bones of elephants and other animals which only 
inhabit continents, E,en now tbe island is slowly \\"a"ting away, and its !'<teep 
cliffs, pierced by numerous grottoes, locally known as gJ/((J", are gradually crumbling 
into dust. 
Placed in the very centre of the )Iediterranean, and possessed of an excellent 
pilrt, )Ialta bas at all times been a commercial station of muclJ. importance. It 
bas been occupied by all the nations \\ ho succeeded each other in the pu,",session 
of the )Iediterranean-Phænicians, Carthaginians, Romans, and Greeh. Hut long 
before that time the island must have been inbahited, for we meEt with grottoes 
excamted in the rocks. and with curiom
 editices resembling the 1/Ilmglti of 
Sardinia, and it is just pOl-isible that the descendants of these aborigines still 


· Pantellaria, 39-7 sqllaro o mile.. 6.000 inhabitants; Lino.a, 4'6 square miles, 900 inhabitallts; 
Lamp
du>a, 3 squaw mile., 6UO inhaLitauts. 
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constitut e the principal element of the existing population, which, at all e,'ents, 
is very mixed, and during the domination of the Saracens almost became Arab, 
The language spoken is a "ery corrupt Italian, containing many Arabic words. 
The great military part played by 
Ialta began when the Knights of St. John, 


Fig. 12t.-THE FnRT OF MALTA. 
:'-cale 1 : 49,000. 
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after their expulsion from Rhodes in 1.):!:2, installed themselyes upon the island, 
and converted it into the bulwark of the Chris
ian world. In tbe beginning of this 
cent.ury 
Ialta passed into the po
session of the English, who may sun'ey thence, 
as from a watch-tower, the whole of tbe l\Iediterranean, from Gibraltar to Smyrna 
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and Port 
aid. The excellent port of La Yaletta singularly facilitates the mili- 
tary and cOlllmercial part "hich lILIlta is called upon to play in the world of the 
)lediterralleall. It is sufficiently spacious to shelter two entire fleets, and its 
approaches are defended by fortifications rendered impregnable by the sueee"si, e 
work of three eenturieH. There are, Le,",ides, all the facilities required by mercbant- 
men, including a careening dock larger than any other in the world. The 
commerce of the is:and is rapidly increasing; it is one of the great centre" of 
"teamboat na\'ig,ttion, and submarine telegraphs connect it with all parts of the 
world.- 
The city of La Y nletta has retained all its ancient picturesqueness, in spite 
of its straight streets and the walls wbich surround it. Its high white house", 
ornamented witb Lakonìes and con
enatories, rise amphitheatre-like on the slope 
of a bill; stairs lead from landing-place to landing-place to the summit of this 
bill; and from e\'ery street we Lehoid the blue sea, with its large merchantmen and 
crowds of I'lllaller ,.essels. Gondol-ts, having t" 0 huge eyes painted upon the prow, 
glide noi"elessly over the "aters, and curious vehicles roll heavily along the 
quays. )IalteRe, English soldiel'S, and sailors of every nation crowd the streets. 
:\" ow and then a woman glides rapidly along the walls. Like all Christian women 
of the Ea"t, she wears tbe .tit/defta, a sort of black silk domino, wbich bides her 
sumptuous dress, and coquetti"bly conceals her features. 
llalta beyond the walls of the town is but a dreary place of abode. The 
coun\ry rises gently towards the south, in tbe direction of Cittil Yecchia and the 
bills of Ben Gemma. Grey rock" ahound, a fine du",t co\'ers the vegetation, and 
the white walls of the villag-e glisten in the sun. There are no trees, e,"cept in a 
few solitary gardens, where the famous mandarin orange" g"ow. Kor are there 
any ri\ers. Tbe soil is scorched, and it is matter for astonishment that it should 
yield such abundant har.ests of cereals, and clO\'er (sulla) growing to tbe height 
of a man. Carnation tints deligbt the eye during the sea"on of floners. The 
)Ialtese peasants, small, "iry, and muscular, are wonderfully industrious. They 
bave brought the whole island under cultivation, the cliffs alone excepted, and, 
where, egetable soil is wanting, they produce it artificially Ly triturating the rocks. 
In former times .essels coming from Sicily "ere bound to bring a certain quantity 
of soil as hallast. But in spite of their careful cultivation, the inhaLitants of 
)Ialta, Gozzo, and Comino (thus named from cumin, wbich, with cotton, is the 
principal crop of the island), the produce hardly suffices for six month,,' cQn,-ump- 
tion. and the i"landers are largely dependent upon ðicily for their food. 'xavi- 
gat ion and the fisheries contribute likewise towards the means of suL"i
tence, Lut 
the 
Ialtese would nevertheless perish on tbeir island if tbe surplus popul<.ltion 
did not emigmte to all the coast lands of tbe .Mediterranean, and e
pecially to 
Algeria, where the 
Ialtese, as everywhere else, are distinguished 10r thrift IJnò 
industry. 


· The tonnage of "essels which enter and clear annual1\- from for,ign ports am,.tmts to 4,300.000 
t.:.DS; the mlue of dutiable articlc& imported is nf',n'ly .!:!),OOO,OOO stc-rlillg, and the '-alue of the exports 
about the Mme, 
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In winter tbis exodus is in some measure compensated for by tbe arrival of 
many Engli
h families, who visit the island for the sake of its dry and mild 
climate. Fehruary i" the finest month, and the island is thcn resplendent with 
verdure, but the scorching heat of summer soon dries up the vegetation. 
A governor appointed hy the Crown exercises execntive functions, and enjoys 
the privilege of mercy. He is assisted by a Council of smen members, by whom 
all laws are discus"ied and voted. The lord-lieutenant of each district is chosen 
amongst the :Maltei'e nobles, and deputies appointed by the go,ernor manage 
the affairs of the villagcs. Italian is the language used in the COllrts, with the 
exception of the Supreme Court, into which English was introduced in IS23. 
The revenues of the island, about Æ170,000 annually, are not sufficient to cover 
tbe military expenses, and the deficiency is made up by the imperial treasury. 
Most of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, The bishop is appointed by the 
Pope, and enjoys an income of 1:4,000.- 


VIII.-S\Rm
IA. 


IT is a curious fact tbat an island so fertile as Sardinia, so rich in metals, and so 
favourably situated in the centre of tbe Tyrrbenian Sea, sbould have lagged 
behind in tbe race of progress as it has. 'Yhen thf' Cartbaginians held that 
island its population was certainly more numerouS tban it is now, and tbe fearful 
ma
sacres placed on record hy tbe historians of Rome testify to this fact. Its 
decadence was sudden and thorougb, In part it may be accounted for by the 
configuration of tbe island, wbicb presents steep c1iff
 towards Italy, whence 
emigrants might have arrived, wbilst its western coast is bounded by marshes 
and insalubrious swamps. But the principal cause of this torpor, which endured 
for centuries, is traceable to the actions of man. The conquerors who succeeded 
the !tomans and Byzantines in the possession of the island, whether Saracens, 
Pisans, Genocse, or Aragonese, monopolized its produce solely with a ,.iew to 
their own profit. and further mischief was wrought by the pirates of Barbary, who 
frequently desccnded upon its coasts. As recently as 1815 the Tunisians landed 
upon Sant' Antioco, massacring the inhabitants, or carrying them into slavery. 
The coast districts became depopulated, and the inhabitants retire(l to the interior, 
where, oppressed by their felldallords, they led a life of isolation from the rest of 
Europe. It is hardly a generation since SJ.rdinia began to participate in the 
general progress made throughout Italy. 
Sardinia is nearly as large as Sicily, but has only a fourth of its population.t 
Geographically it is more indepcndent of Italy than the southern island, and a 
profound sea, more than 1,000 fatboms in depth, divides it from the African 
continent. Sardinia with Corsica forms a group of twin islands, which is sepa- 
rated from the Tuscan archipelago by a narrow strait only 1,0 fathoms in dcptb. 


. Area of l\I,Llta, Gozzo, tiUll Comino. 146 square miles; population 149.01>1, inclusive of ï,309 military 
and their fiLmili('s. 
t Ai"ea, 9,HO square miles; population (18;1), 636,500. 
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Thp O'poloO'ical structure of the t\\ 0 i"l:mds is identical, and there can be no doubt 
- ,.. 
that 'the i
daI1ds and rocks in the 
trait of Bonifacio are the remains of an isthmus 
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destroyed by tbe sea. On the other L,md, we learn from a stud
 of tbe geology of' 
Sardinia that at a period not very r('mote tbat island must haye com,isted of 
several separate islands, The principal island furmed a southerly continuation 
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of the mountains of Corsica, whilst the smaller ones lay to the west. Alluvial 
deposits, volcanic eruptions, and perhaps, a180, all upheaval of the soil, ha\'e 
converted the shallow straits which separated them into dry land. 
The mountains of Sardinia may be said to begin with the islands of :\Iaddalena 
and C'aprera, in the Rtrait of Bunifaeio, and in the mountain mass of the Gallura 
they attain already a considerable height. A depression separates these from the 
southern portion of the great back-bone of the island, which stretches along the 
whole of the eastcrn coast, and terminates abruptly at Cape Carbonaro. These 
mountains, like those of Corsica, consist of crystalline rocks and schists; but 
whilst thc slope on the latter island is steepest towards the west, the reverse is the 
case on Sardinia, and that island may almost be said to turn its back upon Italy. 


Fig. 126.-THE STRAIT PF RmnrAr 10. 
Scale 1 : 300,000. 
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The general ...lope of the island is towards the west, and its occupation by Spain 
could therefore be justified ùy purely geographical arguments. 
The highest summits of the island are found in the ccntral portion of this 
cry"talline chain, where the Gennargentu, or .. silver mountain," rises to a height of 
H, 11 Ü feet. 
\. littlc snow remains in the crevices of this mountain througllOut the 
summer. The inhabitant.s of Northern ::;ardinia formerly imagined that their OWll 
Gigantinu, or" giant," in the mountains of Limharra, constituted the culminating 
point of the island, but careful measuremf'nts have shown that tl1at supcrb peak 
only attains an elevation of 4,207 feet. 
The secondary mountain groups in the western portion of the island are 
separated from the main chain b
' recent geological formatiolls. The granitic 
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region of La Xllrra, to the west of Sassari, almost uninhabited in spite of its 
ff'rtile ,-alleys, and tbe island of 
\;:inara adjoining it, whieh abounds, in turtle..:, 
are amongst these insulated mountain regions. Another, intersected by the 
beautiful valley of Domus X oYas, occupies the south- we",tern extremity of the 
island. Geologists look upon it as the most ancient portion of tbe i
land. and 
the plain of Call1pidano, which now occupies the site of an ancient arm of the sea, 
is of quaternary formation. The tran", ersal range of )Iarghine occupies the 
centre of the island, and there, too, we meet \\ith vast limestone plateaux pierced 
by volcanic rocks, The ancient craters, howe, er, no longer emit !tn-a, nor e,-en 
gases, amI the villagers have tranquilly built their huts within them. Thermal 
springs alone indicate the cxi:;tence of suùterranean forces. Y oleanic cones of 
recent age are met with in tbe north-western portion of the i,.land, a.., well as in 
the ,-alley of the Orosei, on the ea"t coast. The tracbytic rocks of the islands of 

,Ill I'ietro and Kmt' .Àntiuco are of greater age. They sometimes present the 
appear,mce of architectural piles, especially at the Cape of Columns, which is, 
however, rapidly disJppearing, as the stone is being quarried to be converted into 
pavement. On 
ant' Antioco, which a bridge joins to the mainland, there are 
deep caverns, the haunts of thousands of pigeons, \\ bich are caugbt by spreading 
a net before their entrance. 
In addition to the changes wrought by volcanic agencies, ::;ardinia exhibits 
traces of a sluw upheaval or subsidence due to tl1C expansion or contraetion of the 
upper strata of the earth. Raised bcaches bave been discovered I,)" La )Iarmora 
near Cagliari, at an elevation of 243 and :122 feet abo,-e the sea-level, where 
shells of li,-ing species are found togetber with potsberds and other articles, 
pro' ing tbat wben tbis upbeaml took place tl1C island was already inhabited. 
Elsewhere there eÅist traces of a subsidence, and the old Pbænician cities of Xora, 
to the soutb-west of Cagliari, and Tharr08, on the northern peninsula of tIle 
Gulf of ()ri,.t:mo, have become p_lrtly submerged_ 
Amongst tbe ri,'ers of tbe island there is only one which deserves that 
name. This is the Tirso, or Fiume d'Ol'istano, which is fed by the snows of the 
Gennargentu and the rains which descend on the \\ estern mountain :-lupes. Uther 
rivers of equal length are bardly more than torrents, whicb at one time invade the 
fields adjoining them, and at another :-hrink to a tbin thread of water meandering 
between thickets of laurel-trees. :\lost of the ri,er beds are dry during eight 
montbs of the year, and e,'en after rain tbe water does not find its way into the 
sea, but is absorbed by the littoral swamps. 
All these swamps have brackish water. Tbe largest amongst tbem communicate 
freely with the sea, at lea"t during the rainy season, but other:< are sl'p3rated from 
it by a striþ of sand. But tbese, too, are brackl!>h, for the sea-water percolates 
tl1l"ough the !>oil, and keeps tl1(>m at the !"ame level. The wat(>r of the inland 
swamps is like\\ise saturated with !"aline sub,tances deriwd from tbe surrounding 
f'oil. The
' generally dry up in summer, but tbe coating of salt whidl then appears 
is hardly dry enough to rf'p 'y the bbour of collcction and rf'finement. The only 
salt marshe;; actually exploited are tbose of Cagliari and of Carlo-Forte, on f,an 
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Pietro. They httve been leased to a French company, and yield annually nearly 
120,OUO tons of salt. 
Swamps and mar"he>< envelop nearly the whole of the island in a zone of mias- 
mata, which are carried by the winrl into the interior, producing fever even in the 
more elevated mountain districts. There are localities on the island the air of 
which no 
tranger can hreathe with impunity. The coast di:-;tricts of Sardinia, 
"ith their stagnant waters, are, in truth, the most unhealthy in Italy, and quite 
one-fourth of the area of the island is expo;;ed to the scourge of malaria, which 
sufficiently accounts for the ;:omall population of the island and the little progre:òs 
m

 . 
F.,-en when Sardinia was at the height of its prosperity, and supplied Rome 
with an ahundance of corn, cheese, pork, lead, copper, iron, and textile fabrics, 
it was noted for its unhealthine:-;s, and the emperors exiled to it those whom they 
desired to get rid of. Then, as now, the landed proprietors, about the middle of 
June, retired to the tOWI1S, the walls of which off
red some protection against the 
poisonous air. The Italian Government officials are sent to the island as a punish- 
ment, and for the most p:l.rt look upon themselves as condemned to death. Even 
the nati,'e villagers are bound to observe the greatest precautions, and wear gar- 
ments of skin or leather which are impenetrable to rain, mist, and dew. They 
are dre"sed most" armly during the hottest part of the year as a þrotection against 
the climate, and in their long lIIa
{rll('as of sheepskin they almost look like \Val- 
lachian herdsmen. 
Ancient geographers, as well as the Sardinians thcmselves, ascribe the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate to the rarity of north-easterly winds. Thc mountains of Lim- 
barra, in the n01,th of the island, are popularly supposed to act as a sort of screen, 
which diverts this health-hring-iug wind, to the great detriment of Lower Sardinia; 
and thel'e appcars to be mueh truth in this popular nution. 
outh-we4erly 
winrIs, or libl'Cl"io.
, are almost equally rare, and when they blow they do so with 
tempestuous violence. 
The regular winds of Sardinitl hIow from the north-west or south-cast, The 
former is known a"l the mac.s{rafe, the latter as the lemull) or sirocco, called malf'ddto 
krau{c by the inhabitants of Southern f'arrlinia. It becomes charged with moisture 
during its pa",sage acros;; the "Mediterranean, and its temperature is in reality much 
less than might be supposed from the lassitude produced hy it. The maestl"3le, on 
the other hand, is hailed with joy, for it is an invigorating wind. (In rf'aching the 
coast it generally parts with its moisture, and when it arrives at Cagliari it. i" per- 
fectly dry. Thl' capital of Sardinia is indebted to this wind aml to sea breezes 
for its low temperature ((;2.4 0 F.), which is far lower than that of Genoa. 
Hurricanes are comparatively rare, and hailstorms, which work sucll damage 
elsewhere, are hardly known. )[o...t of the rain falls in autumn; it ceases in 
})pcemùer, when t11e pleasantest season sets in. These are the" halcyon days" 
of ancient poets, when the sea calms down in orrkr that the sacred ùird may build 
his ne:-;t. Rut the
e pleasant days are succeeded hy a "retched spring. 
\'bruary, 
the" double-faced month" of Sardinian mariner:s, brings capricious frosts, to which 
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succeed, in 
[arch and April, abrupt changb of temper,\ture, winds, and ram. 
Yegehttion in con",equence is far mure back" anl than might be supposed frum the 
latitude. 
The ve
etation of 
ardinia respmbles that of the other islands of the 
Iediter- 
f<lnean. The forest in the highland 'allí'
 
 of the interiur and on the trackless 
mountain slopes con,.ists of piní's, oaks, and holm-oaks, mi
ed here and there with 
yoke-elms and maples. The villages are surrounded by chestnut-trees and gro't's 
of magnificent walnut-tre('s. The hill-tops, robùed of their forests, are cmered 
with odoriferous plants and thicket,.: of myrtles, stI"..wberry-tree,.:, and h('ather. It 
is there the bees colled the bitter honey so much de"'pispd by Horace. Ya
t tracts of 
uncultivated land near the seashore are covereù with wild oli,"e-trees, which only 
n
ed grafting to yield excdlent fruit, All the fruit trees and useful plants of the 
Mediterrancun flouri,.h in 
.If(linia, 
\Jmond and orange trees, introduced by 
tbe )[oors at the dose of the elevenih century, flourish ,igorously. The orange 
groves of )[jlli"" which are protected ùy the e
tinct vulcanu of )[lInte F.'rru, are, 
perhaps, the mo",t productive on the 8hores of the )[t"diterranean, and in good 
seaSOllS 
'ield (jO,OOO,OOO oranges. The gardens of DonlUs SOV,IS, Ozií'ri, and 
S,Þ;sari are of surpri,.ing fertility. In the southern part of the i",land, wherever the 
cultimted fields gain upon the lands covered" ith rock-roses, fennd, and lilies, 
they are fenced in with fig-trees. The f,m-shaped foliage of the date-palm is seen 
near every to\\ n. and more e,.:pecially in the environs of Cagliari. By a curious 
cùntrast the dwarf palm is not met wiih in the southern luwlands of the i",land, 
thou
h their climate is almo!'t 
\Jrican, but form,> dpn"e thi('ket", in the solitudes of 
Alghero, in the north of the islands. The inhabitants cat the roots of' this tree, a.s 
do alslI the )Ioors. 
Although all the plants of neighbouring coulltries become easily twclimatized in 
Sardinia, that island is naturally poorer in spccie.. than are contincntal regions 
l
"ing under the same latitude. There is nothing special ahout its flora, for the 
island is probably only a remnant of a larger traet of land which formerly joined 
Europe to 
\fri('a. As to the famous plant mentioned by ancient writers, which, eaten 
by mistake, produced fits of "
ardonic laughter," or even death, it doc", not 
appear to he peculiar to the island. )[imaut thinks, from the dp"'fTiptions of 
Pliny and Pau,;anias, that the large-leafed water-p Ll':sley \.,Silllll I((f
foliuln) is 
referred to. 
The numbpr of species of animals, like that of plants, is smaller in 
ardinia 
than on the neighbouring continent. There are neither bears, badgers, polecats, 
nor mole;:. Yipers or ve'\Omous serpents of any de",criptiun do not exist, and thl' 
only animal to be dreaded is the tarentula (m ::rt, or a/"[lia), a sting from "hich 
can be cured only by dancing until completely exhausted, 01' 1.y immer",ion in 
dung. The ordinary frog, thouf!'h common in Corsica, does not exi",t, but European 
butterflies are numerous. The mOl
fflon, which is, perhap"', the ancet'tor of OUl' 
dome",tic sheep, and has been exterminated in nearl
' all the i
1ands of the 
:Mediterranean, stilllinC's in the mountains of Corsica and 
ardinia. "
ilò }1Orses 
roamed over Sant' Antioco as recently as the beginning of this century; III \ riads 
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of rabbits burrow in the small islands lining tbe coast; and wild goats with long 
horns and yellow teeth inhabit the limestone island of Tayolara, in the Gulf of 
Terranova. These goats are descended from domestic animals abandoned at some 
former period. Caprera, tbe residence ef Garibaldi, is named after the goats 
which formerly inhabited it, and animals of that kind recently introduced there 
quickly returned to a state of nature. 
Katurali"ts have ob"erved that the mammals of Sardinia are smaller than the 
same species liyipg on the continent. The goat is the only exception to the rule. 
The stag, deer, wild hoar, fox, wild cat, hare, rabl)it, marten, and weasel are all of 
t hem smaller than the continental varieties. The same rule applies to domesticated 
animals, with the exception of the pig, which grows to a great size, especially where 
it is allowed to roam through oak forests. There is a variety of this animal 
whose hoofs are not cloven, and which ought, therefore, to be classed amongst suli- 
p,
rls. The horses and asses of Sardinia are dwarfs. But the horse is distinguished 
by great sobriety, sureness of foot, vigour, and endurance. If in addition to these 
a<1vantages it possessed a more attractive exterior, it would rank among the most 
highly appreciated horses of Europe. As to the donkeys, though hardly larger 
than a mastiff, they are bra\e littk anim\lls, and frequent.ly share with their 
ma:sters the only room of tl1eir abode, The old-fashioned mills, resembling in 
every respect the Roman bas-reliefs "hich may be seen in the Vatican, are 
propelled by these donkeys, which thus materially contribute towards the support 
of their proprietors, 
Sardinia abounds more than any other country of "\Yestern Europe in pre- 
historic remains. There are megaliths, known as "giants' stones," "altars," or 
" long-stones," as in Brittany, scarcely any of them showing traces of the cbiseL 
Dolmens, however, are rare, and the genuineness (If all is doubted. Amongst 
these momÌments there are, perhaps, some which Were connected with the worsbip 
of some Eastern deity, for Phænicians and CaJ.thaginians 8Ì'lyed for a considerable 
time upun the island, where they founded Caralis, Nora, Tharros, and other towns; 
and even during the time of the Romans it was customary to place Punic inscrip- 
tions. upon the tombstones. The ruins of Tharros have yielded golden idols and 
other articles in large numbers, most of them being of Egyptian origin. But the 
principal witnesses to the civili"ation of the ancient Sards are the curious 
structures known as nlll"WllIi. They generally occupy the hill-tops, and, seen from 
a di
timce, resemble pyramids. Tbe limestone plateau of Giara, near the centre of 
the isl md, is :'!urrounded by masonry strnctures of this description, which abound 
also in other portions of the island, the number still existing heing neady 4,000, 
They are most numer0US in the basaltic region to the south of ::\lacomer, 
and are mct "ith fur the most part in fertile districts, far awa:r from the arid 
steppes. 
The origin and USl':oJ of these nuraghi have been a suhject of much discussion, but 
archæologists now almost universally adopt the views of Sig-nor Spano, the indefa- 
tig-able explorer of Sardinian antiquities. 4\ccording to him these nuraghi were 
dwellings, and their J>hænician name simply means" round house." The rudest 
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among them, dating' back proluhly for forty centuries, contain hut a single chamber. 
They \\ ere erected during the age of stone, when man first gave up his cavern 
dwellings. The more recent constructions date back to the age of bronze, and e\en 
of iron. Jlore skill is e-x.hibited in their strueture, though no mortar has been 
used, and they contain two or more chambers, f-orming as Illany floors, and accessible 
hy means of stone :stairs. The ground floor of some is large enough f(lr the accolll- 
modation of forty or fifty persons, and is furnished with antechambers und small 
semicircular recesses. The nurnghi of Su Dumu or ::;'Urcu, near Domus XO\"as, 
which has recentl)" been demolished, contained ten chambers and four cùurtJards; 


Fig. 127.-LA Gnu. 
Seale 1 : &.tS,640. 
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it was a fortress as well al< a dwelling-place, capable of accommodating a hundred 
persons and standing a siege. The dwellings of the modern Albanians and of the 
Swaneti in the f'aucasus still resemble these ancient abodes. 
The rubbish which accumulated in the
e nuraghi has yielded a multitude of 
olljects which throw light upon the daily life of the inhabitants, and bear witness to 
their rdati\'e ci\ ilisation. The lower strata only contain hand-made utensils, stone 
arms, and pottery, but in the upper and more recent la
-ers many articles of bronze 
have been found. Other mOIluments of cyclopean structure stand near these 
ancient dwelling,;:. They are popularly known as "giants' tomLs," and Signor 
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Sapi, who has e
amin('d a large number of tbem, has discovercd in ewry instance 
the ashes of human beings. 
Though wry supel'stitiou
, the Sardinians have no legends re
pecting these 
dwellings of the aborigines, and at most attribute them to the devil. This 
absence of traditions is no doubt traceable to tbe almost total annihilation of 
the inhabitants by ...uccessive conquerors. The Carthaginians showed no mercy 
to the aborigines, and during the first centuries of Roman rule massacres and 
forcible emigrati
n were the order of the day, and the gaps thus created were tilled 
up by Italian colonists and exiles. 
The ancient Sards were nlO"t likely Iberians. They are of low stature, and 
the climate, which has stunted the gro" th of wild and domesticated animals, 
appears to have influenced man likewise; but they are well proportioned and 
muscular, have an abundance of black hair and strong beards, and scarcely ever 
grow balel. There are minor differences in the Rards of the two provinces. Those 
of the north ha\e generally oval features and an aquiline nose, wl1i18t those near 
C'agliari, who are probably more mixed, have irregular features and prominent 
check - bones. 
The inhabitant8 of the interior of the island are, perhaps, of purer race tl13n any 
other Europeans. Their ancestors, no douht, "ere of the most diverse origin, but 
most invasions" hich took place after the Roman era stopped short at the coast. 
The Vandals paid a visit to Sardinia, but all the other Germanic tribes, who 
rava/!ed nearly every other country uf 1Yestern Europe, spared that island, and 
its inhabitants wpre thus able to preserve their manners and language. The 
)loors, ]
isan<;, Gcnoese, C'atalonians, and Spaniards, who successi,'ely invaded the 
island, ne, PI' penptrated he
'ond the coast. There is only one exception to this 
rule, viz. that of the Uarharicilli, who inhaba the mountain di...trict of narba
ia, 
in tbe very centre of the island, and who are supposed to be tIle descendant... of 
Berbers ðpdlcd from Africa by the Vandals. "
hen they came to thc island 
they were still pagans, and they intcrmarried with their neighbours, the Ilien"es, 
an aboriginal tribe, pagans like themselves. They were converted to Chri"tianity 
in the seventh century, and the sombre dres,; worn hy their women reminds us of 
Barhary. 
üf all the idioms derived from the L,ttin, that 8pcJken in Sardinia has most 
res('mblance to the language of the ancient Romans. )[ore tban five hun<lrt;d 
words are absolutely identical. There are likewise a few Greek words not met 
with in any other Latin idiom, as well as two or three words which have no 
affinity with any other European tongue, and which are, perh3ps, df'rivec1 from the 
language spuken hy the aborigines. The two If'ading dialects, tho,.;e of Logoduro, 
in the north, and of Cagliari, are c1irectly derived from the Latin, and are, perhaps, 
most nearly related to :-;p:llli
h. At Sa,.;sari, and in some of the neighbouring coast 
districts, an Italian dialect is spol{cn which is very much like that of Cor"ica or 
Genoa. At Alghero the descendants of the Catalonian immigrants who settled 
there ahout the middle of the fourteenth century still speak their old ProvençaL 
The JInul'dli, or JfrlllJ"uldu8, in the environs of Iglesias, who are probabl
- Berbers, 
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and can be recogni"ed by their 111rrow skulls, make use of a few 
\frican words. 
:Maltzan looks upon the inhabitants of the fertile district of )[illis as tbe purest 
rppre:>cntati\"Cs of African immigrants, and it \\<.s thl'Y wbo introduced tbe cultiva- 
tion of the orange into Sardinia. 
The Sardinians of the interior not only retain their ancient language, but like- 
"ise many of their ancient customs. Tbeir dances are still tbe same as in the 
time of Greece. In the north the steps are regulated by tbe human \oice, tbe 
chanters occupying the centre of the ring. In the south a mu"ical instrument, 
the taulledda, is used, which is nothing but an ancient flute, made of two or three 
reeds. Tbe customs obserwd at christening", weddings, and fUIwral" are likewise 
of remote date. )Iarriage, as amongst nearly all tbe ancient inbabitants of 
Europe, i" prcceded by a feigned abduction of the bride. Tbe latter, after sIll' has 
entered the hou!'p of her hushand, must not stir from her place during that day, 
nor speak a single "ord. :\Iute as a statue, she is no longer a sentient being, 
but a "thing," tbe propel ty of her husband. Rhe is not permitted to see her 
relati,es during three days, and in the south many women partly conceal their 
features. 
The mountainecrs likewise ohserve tbe lugubrious ceremony of a wake, called 
iiiio or attilo. "
omen, who are either the friends of tbe deceased or are engaged 
fùr the purpose, penetrate the mortuary cbamher, tear tbeir hair, bowl, and 
improvise h
'mns of mourning. The!'e old pagan çeremonies become truly terrific 
wben the dpceased bas been tbe \'ictim of assassination, for in that case the 
mourners swear to take the life of the murderer. LP to tbe beginning of this 
century the pradice of the wndetta annually cost the li,-es of hnndreds of young 
men. At the present day it is confined to the most. secluded parts of the island, 
and in the mountain districts of X uoro and La Gallura it is customary at 
christenings to place a few bullets in the swaddling-clothes of the infants, 
these consecrated bullets being supposed ne,er to miss their mark. Another 
cu,40m still more barbarous has ceased to be observed since the bpginning of 
the last century. \Yomen, called "finishers" (oc'c(/hrtdl/I"e) , were employed to 
hasten the end of dying persons, a pmctice whicb often led to tbe most atrocious 
deeds. 
Tbe peasant of Sardinia, though not the proprietor of the soil, is nevertheless 
permitted to enjoy the result of his labour. The feudal 8
-stem existed up to 1
-!O, 
and many traces of it still sun ive. The great barons, most of them of ::;panisb 
extraction, were almost the absolute mastprs uf the country, and up to 18:36 they 
administered the law, had their prisons, and erected gallows as a l5ymbol of their 
power. The peasants, howe,-er, were not tied to the land, hut could migrate at 
plm"ure, and custom granted tbem a fair share of the produce of the soil. By 
virtue of an adrlllJll"irio they were ppJ'mitted to cut wood in the forests, to pa
t.ure 
their sbeep on the hills, and to In"illg' into cultimtiun the waste lunds of the plains. 
,Agriculture was carried on in the most primitiye fa "hion, for tbe great lords of 
the land usually resided abroad, and the management of their estates was left to 
baiJitfs. Gowrnment has now becume the pruprietor of Illo
t of the unenclosed 
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land, 
(),OO() aeres of which 11a\'e heen ceded to the .A nglo-Italian Company, which 
has undertaken to provide the i",land with a network of railways. 
In the more densely populated districts the division of the land is exceedingly 
minute, and this subdivif'ion is still progres...ing at a most disastrous rate, The 
nomad herd''1nen, on the other hand, possess 110 land of their own, though, if 
inclined, they are at. lillerty to enclose a plot. TInt vague proprietary rights like 
these rellfler the careful cultivation of the soil impossible. It has been seriou,.:ly 
proposed to expropriate the wl)('le of the land, and to sell it to a few enterprising 
capitalists, but this would simply amount to a restoration of the old feudal times, 


Fig. 128.-DIBTRICT OF IGLESIAS. 
Scale 1 : 420.AOO. 
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and poverty, which is great even now, would become greater. There are villages in 
the district of Ogliastra where the peasants eat hread made of the acorns of QI/(,l"l'lIS 
iler, the dough being kneaded with water containing a fi'tty clay. This is, pel'haps, 
the only instance of earth-eating in Europe. The Spaniards, too, eat acorn bread, 
but they use the fruit of QIff'I"('IIS bal/ota, which is really cdil)le, and are careful 
not to mix its flour with earth. 
The Sanlinians, even when they are the owners of pasture-grounds or of fields, 
never live in the country. Like the Bicilians, they are concentrated in towns or 
large villages, and neither hamlets nor isolated farmhouses are met with. Even 
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the 8hepberds in the mountains build tbeir huts III groups called sfa::;, and 
combine for mutual pl'Oteetion into (,/I,'.,o/'g;e, 
Iembers of tbeðe a:"sociations, when 
they luse tbeir cattle from disease or any other cause, may claim one or more 
beasts from mery olle of their comrades li,ing \\itbin the same district or canton. 
In other p'lrts of tbe i
lan<l-as, 1'01' instance, near Iglesias-tbe produce of tbe 
orcbards is looked upon as common property. Tbe mountaineers, îbough poor, 
practise the ancient virtue of ho:"pitality, and though the dwellings are rude, tlu':y 
find means of making a stranger staying amongst tbem comfortable. 
The produds of Sardinia form but a small proportion of tho"e of all Italy. 

Iost of the peasants only work by fits and starts, and hardly more tban a fourtb 
of the area of the island has been brougbt unner culti, at ion. It sometimes. 
bappen!' tbat the crops are destroyed by tbe scorching heat of the sun, or eaten up 
by locusts. whicb come in swann:" from Africa. Except liear Sassari no attempt is 
made to impro,.e the produce. The oli \"p-tI'ce al?ne is culti \"aten "itb some care, 
for the grower of a certain numher of the"c trees may claim political privileges, 
and e,-en tbe title of" Count," and tbousands of proprietors ha,-e comerted tbeir 
sterile steppe.. into productive oli,.e grm"es. The millions of orange
 grown in tbe 
gardens of 
I illis and elsewhere are taken entirely for home consumption, 
Commercially these or..I1lges are of less importance tban the saline plants collected 
in tbe manshes of the coast di,.:trict:'l, and the asLes of which are exported to 

larseilles to bc conwrten into soda. 
The workin
 of granite and marhle quarries yields some profit, but the mines, 
which \\ ere of sHch importance in ihp time of the Homans, are bardly touched 
now. There is onl
: one iron mine, that of 
 ill Leone, where work has been carried 
on "..riously j,y a' French company ".ince l:-:t:!. It yielrls about ;'o,ouO tons of ore 
annually, and thc oldest railway of the island connects that mine wit b Cagliari. The 
district of I
lesia,.., \\ here the Homans founded ]'lumbea and :Metalla, and the 
Pisans searched for sil vcr, has recently regained some of its ancient importance on 
account of its lead and zinc mines. The waste of tbe old mines is likcwise being 
8cientifically treated by :French, Englisb, and Italian companies, to whom mining 
claims have been ceded, and a curious stalactite cavern whicb tra,-erses tbe hill 
near Domuð Xovas bas heen utilised in gaining access to the scoriæ. Iglesias is 
rapidly 
rowing- into a city of modern aspect, tbe village of Gone""a is ab-eady a 
respectable to\\n, and tbe little barbour of Porto 
cuso, until recently almo"t 
deserted, is now crowded witb small craft employed in carrying annually 9 0 0,0 00 
tons of lead and zinc ore to the roadstead of Carlo-Forte. {
nfortunately tbe 
miners, e"pecially those from abroad. frequently succumb to tbe climate. 
The fisberies, being for the most part carried on in tbe bays exposed to the 
sea breezes, are not attended hy the same dangers. Certain portions of the coast 
abound in fish, such as the Bay of Cagliari, and the narro\\ arms of tbe sea in the 
archipelago of tbe 
laddalen:.l, which tbe ancients sum:bed for purple sbell;:. 
Allchm ies and "sardines" p{'riodically ,isit the coa8ts, amI as many as ':;O,OOU 
tunny-fisb are sometimes caught in a single season. Tbe swamps or lagoons like- 
wise yield fisb, wbich are caught in nets spread at the openings of ' the channels 
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('ommuni('atin
 with the sea. The swamp of Cagli3ri abounds in shad, that of 
Oristano in mullets and eels, and that of Alghero in pike and goM fish, The fi
heries 
of 
arrlinia are consequently of much importance, but most of their profits are 
reaped by strangers. Cors;cans fish near La 
laddalena, Genoese around San 
l)if'tro, and Italians monopolize the coral fisheries. These latter, too, collect the 
Pinna nobili8, a shell, the silk
. byssns of which is conwrted into stuff for garments. 
N or do the :-\ardinians take to the sea as sailors, and the cOlUmerce of the island 


Fig. 129 -CAGLBRI, AS SEE" FROM THE PASS OF BO
ERIA. 
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]s carried on almost exclusively in Genoef:e and other Italian vessels. Uut of 
2,-1OU proverbs collected by 
p:mo, only three refer to the spa! '" 
The inhahitants of the northern "Cape" of l"a8sari, or di Sopm, daim to be 
more intelligent and civilispd than those of the southern" Cape" of Cagliari, or 
tli Soffu. The former do not call themselves Ebrdinians at aU, hut apply that 
name, which to them is synonymous with barbarians, to the inhabitants of the 


· In 1873 11,256 vessels, of 1.080.000 tons, e,.tered Rnd cleared the five pOlts of the islRnrl. Tn 18,5 
2,516 vessels, of 604,,';5 tunb, enterLd and cle,lled at Cagliari alone, tLe ilJCreabC 
ince 1851 ha\lnl{ been 
nearl) 100 per ctlnt. 
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interior and of the south. In former time:5 these two sections of the population 
hated each other, and thc spirit of the vendetta, which set family against family, 
-villuQ"C an'ainst -villaO'e , made its influence felt all over the island. This old 
ð '" ð 
animosity has not yet completely died out; but the people of Sass..1ri can no 
longer claim to be the superiors of their southern nE'ighbours. They certainly 
are better agriculturists and more industriou::o, but the southerners pOS,..e,.S the 
richest mines, their porticn of the island is most productive, allli it is the seat of 
thE' capital. 
Ca::rliari, the ancient Carali.s, has remained the great emporium of the island 
since the days of Carthage. Only a few idols, sepulchral chambers, the ruins of 


Fig 120.-TIIE POUT OF TEUUAXOVA. 
8cale 1 : 2æ.o
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an aqueduct, and an amphitheatre excamtcd in the rock, recall the dominion of 
Carthaginians and Romans, but it could not be deprived of its excellent harbour 
and magnificent roach-tead. The town was only a short time under the rule 
of the :\Ioors, but its physiognomy is almost more oriental than that of any city 
in Europe, many of its houses being provided \\ ith cupolas and balconies over- 
hanging the streets. It" position a,.. a place of commerce is most favourable, for 
it lies on the ocean hi::rhway connecting 
icily wit,h the Balearic Islands, and the 
coast of .Africa is within a day's sail. It is sure to prcsper, especially if a serious 
effort is made to drain the marshes and to transform the plain of the Campidano 
into a fprtile garden. The latter, an ancient arm of the sea, extends to the 
south-east to\\ards Oristal1o, the "town of potters." During the )Iiddle Ages 
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the latter was the seat of the most po'verfullord" of the island, awl it was thence 
Eleonora promulgated her famous Carta de !n!JI/, which hecame thf' public law of 
the whole island_ Oristano has an excf'llent harbour, sheltered by the peninsula 
of Than'os, upon which the Phæni('ians had founded one of their settlements; its 
fields are fertile, and, to bring about a return of its ancient prosperity, it is only 
neces>,ary to drain the marshf's which now hem it in. In former times fires were 
lig-hted npon the walls of the town during the season of malaria, to purify tbe atmo- 
sphere; hut the vast forests from wbich the fuel for these fires was procured have 
di!'appeared, aud this portion of 
ardinia is no longer entitled to its ancient 
f'pit-het of "ArLorea." It is said that in the marshes of N urachi, to the north- 
east of Oristano, may be beard now and then a noise resembling the bellowing 
of a bull. This noise is prohably produced by the p tss:lge of air through some 
suhterrane:m cavern, and similar phenomena have been ou,served on the coast of 
D..tlmatia. 
Hassari the delightflll, tbe rival of Cagliari, is embosomed amidst olive-trees, 
garden!', and country hou"es. It alone, of all the towns of the island, could boast 
of a republican government during the Middle Ages, and the public 8pirit of its 
present inhabitants is, perhaps, traceable to this circumstance. Its geographical 
position, however, is far less favourable than that of Cagliari, for a zone of 
swamps separates it from the sea. It might export its produce through the port 
of Alghero or the excellent harbour of Porto Conto, to the south of the 
mountains of La N una; but facility of access h:1s dictated its choice of Porto 
Torres, a miserahle \'illage on the swampy shore of the Gulf of A"inara. Porto 
Torres occupies the site of a Roman city, and the arches of a huge aqueduct all<l 
the columns of a Temple of Fortune still rise above tbe reeds. This old port 
certainiy offers great facility for the export of the oli\-e oil of :-\a...s:tri and the 
wines (If Tempio, as respects Fr'ance and Genoa ,; but the intricate na\'igation of 
the 
trait of Bonifacio separates it from tbe nearest Ihlian coast. Italy has 
therefore determined to create an additional port on the east coast of the island, 
and the Bay of Terranovcl has been selected for that purpose. OIMa, which at 
the time of the Romans had no less than 1.:;0,000 inhabitants, occupied the Rite 
of tbe present town, which tbe Italians fondly imagine may become the great 
emporium of the island. Its port is certainly well sheltered, and tbe roadsteads 
of the arcbipelago of L'.l )hddalena near it afford additional accommodation; but 
seriously to improve the cOllflition of 
ardinia it will be necessary, above all things, 
to drain its dreary swamps, :lIld to ., transform their poisonous cJ\.halations into 
bread." · 


IX.-TuE PRESEKT A"iD Fl Tl"RE OF InT,y. 


No impartial spectator can deny that Ibly, since it has again takf'n it;; pbce 
among the nations of Europe, promises great tbings for the future. Even its 


· Population of the prim.ipal towns of Sardinia (1871) :-Caglia,i, 31,9 5; 
assaTl, 30"HZ; Alghero, 
8,769; Ozieri, 7,965; Igll:sias, i,191; Oris'ano, 6,1163; TermnU\'a, 1,9ï6. 
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political regeneration has brought to the surface men of the highest intellect, 
courage, zeal, and puLlic spirit. There are some amongst them whom posterity 
will look upon as a credit to all mankind. Possibly this period of excitement 
and nenous acti\'ity Illay be succeeded by a sort of moral collapse, such as 
generally takes place after every great crisis in the life of a nation. But this 
need not render us anxious for the future, fur generations exbausted by the dforts 
they bave made will be succeeded by others eager to continue the work their pJ'e- 
decessors have begun. 
In sciences and arts the native country of Y uIta, Cial<li, I;pcchi, Rossini, Yenli, 
and Yela occupies e\ en now a position of equalit
. with the most advanced r:.ations 
of Eurupe. The Italian of the present day is able to refer without shame to the 
two great centuries of the Renai:;::,ance, for he has entered upon a :second period 
of regeneration, and the names of contemporaries can be mentioned by the side 
of the great namcs of the past. Italy bas it,., skilful painters and "culptors, 
its celebrated architects and unrivalled musicians. The great works acbieved by 
its engineers are desening the study of foreigners. Amongst its php,ici"ts, 
geologists, astronomers, and mathematicians there are some of the hrightest 
umaments of the age, and the assiduity with wh:eb universities are frequented 
insures their having worthy BUCCeSSQrs. A geugraphical society only reccntly 
e!'tablisbed has succe;;sfully taken up the work of exploration so gloriously carried 
on by the Genuese and Yenetians. J t is not just, tberefore, to say ironically 
tbat "Italy has been made, but. not Italians." Individually the Italians are 
inferior to no other race of Europe, and tbe reorganization of the country would 
have been impossihle had tbere been any deficiency in men of mark. 
Italy is more densely inhabited than any other of the great states of Europe, 
in spite of "Vast extents of almost uninhabitahle mountain tracts and swamps, 
The population, however, increases less rapidly tban in Ru""ia, England, or 
Germany. It doubles in about a century, wbilst that of Hussia doubles in fifty, 
and that of France in two bund, cd years. Italy tbus occupies an intprmeð.iate 
position. In Apulia and Calabria, which are amongst the poorest provinces, the 
birth rate is higbest, whilst in the wealthy Marches and Lmbria it is lowest. On 
an average the Italian dies wben he is thirty-two, and his life is consequeutly 
much shorter than that of tbe average Frenchman or Engli!-hman. 
Agriculture and the dewlopment of the natural resources of the soil and the 
sea engage much more attention tban inrlust:-y properly so called. Nearly 
fifty per cent. of tbe total area is under eultivation. The cereals raised do 
not suffice for the wants of the inhabi1iants, but other products are exported in 
considerable quantities, In its production of oil Italy holds a foremost rank as 
regards quantity, but not always with respect to quality. The amount of fruit 
grown, such as figs, grapes, almonds, and oranges, is greater than in any other 
cuuntry of Europe. The chestnut forests in the Apennines and .Alp" yicld rich 
hanests. Its mulherry plantations are four times more extensive than those of 
Francf', and the raw silk produced in favourablp years exceeds in quantity that 
exported from Cbina. The penim:ula is 
till entitled to its ancient elJithet of 
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illnotria (wine land), but, apart from cert.ain districts of continental Italy and 
Sicily, the quality of wine produced, owing' to cardcssness on the part of the 
growers, i!'\ inferior to what it is in France. The cultivation of cotton is com- 
paratively of small importance. The breeding of animals yields large prohts, and 
Italy is noted throughout Europe for the quality of some kinds of cheese.- 
The working of the iron mines of Elba, the quarrying of marble and granite in 
the Alps and Apuanic .Alps, the extraction of borax and boracic acid in the 
Tuscan Sub-A pennines, the mining for lead and zinc in 
ardinia, and for sulphur 
in Sicily, t lead up to industrial pursuits properly so called. 'fhese latter extend 
nearly to everything, from the manufacture of pins to the constru
tion of steam- 
engines and ships. Italy, however, is eminent only in the production of certain 
adÙ:les de luxe, such as straw bonnets, cameos, coral jewellery, glass, and in the 
preparation of macaroni and other farinaceous pastes. The manufi.lcture of silk, 
however, has taken a rapid development in recent years, and )[jlan has become a 
dangerous rival of Lyons. In the province of Novara, and more especially at 
Biella, there are hundreds of woollen factories. The cotton manufacture is not of 
much importance, and linen-weaving is for the 1ll0",t part car;:'ied on as a domestic 
industry. Italy, in fact, cannot yet be called a manufacturing country. The number 
of workmen is largo, but they mostly labour at home or in small WOl'kshops,t and 
a divisiun of lahour, such as exists in England, France, or Germany, is hardly 
known. Manufactories, however, are rapidly increasing, and economical con- 
ditions are gradually becoming what they are already in most other countries of 
Europe. 
Italy possesses a powerful mercantile marine, manned by 150,000 seamen: but 
its foreign commerce is far less than Illight have been expeeted from its tonnage.
 
l\Iost of the vessels are engaged in the coasting trade. The first Italian vessel was 
seen in the l'acific in IH4ì, and even now the Italian flag is very inadequately 
represented in the navigation of the great OCL'lInS. Italian patriots are anxious to 
see the commerce of the country extended to the most distant, regions. For the 
pll:",et1t Italy enjuys a sort of monopoly in the )Icditerranean, and allY increase of 


· AgrieuItuml 
tAtislics of Italy, 1869 (Af'cordin!r to :\f-,estri' :-liisfrib"finn of A,'c,,:- Fields, ,.ine- 
)"uds, ,,,"I orehards, 2ï.26i,360 ames; "Ii", plant ,ti..ns, 1.3il.400 scn's; ..hestnut plantations, 1,445,00(1 
n
les; fo"c
ts, 10,240.400 acres; meado\\s, 2.900.0 0 scres; pastures. 13.33ï.OOO ACres. .All/mal 
Produce :-Cenals. 20 >,300.000 bn,hpl. (\'alne 1:84.0(10,000): p"tatoes, 2i,500,000 hushels (t:2,ooo,nOO): 
wines, 8
O 000,000 1\'allons (1:H,OOO.OOj)); raw silk, 6.R8!J,43i Ills. in 18ï3, 6,30.J,214 Ibs. in 18ï4; 
tollaf'co, i.2:15.000 Ibs.; ..ii, 3,í4ï,8.JO )hs 11:8.800,000); chpstnnt" 14,8(;0,000 bushels. I)olllrsficafed 
.A"illwù (1868) :-1,1!J6,128 horses, Z,48!J,12.5 heads of cattle, 8,6ï4,527 shpep and gOAts, 1,553,582 
pigs. 
t Annnal mineral produ('e of Italy (in tons) :-Iron. 85.000; copper, 13.000; lea.l, 32,250; zin(', 
30.000; co"I, 1l0,i.jO; snlphur, 285,611; salt, 388,000; b0iidcs small qu,tntiti, s of 
il\"er, nickel, 
mercnry. &c. . 
:;: Uccupations :-Amongst every 1.000 inhahitants there are 342 Agriculturists; 163 miners and 
artisans; 29 cummercL,1 men: 23 a.ti
ts Rnd ,ei..ntifif' m"n; ï p.iests; 6 officials; I soldier; 31" pro- 
prietors;" 21 domestic Hcnanls; 13 paupers: and 382 without occupAtion. 

 In 18i4 there were 10,929 vcs
e)s (in('luding 138 steamels), of a burden of 1,031,889 tons; 37,,160 
vessels, of i,580,31 ï ton
. entered from or cleAred for foreign I,orts; 197.896 vessels, of 16,500,000 tons, 
entered and deared in the home trade. Of every 1.000 tons enga
ed in the foreign commerce, 368 $<iled 
under the Italian, 266 under the English, and I i3 unde' the F.ench f1sg. The commerce with France 
engaged I, iï!J,Oi2 tons; that \\ ith England] ,388,300 t"ns; and that with Austria !J(18,i 40 tpns. 
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population or wealth in Xorthern Africa must prove of immediate aclvanta
e to it. 
nut there can be no doubt that the propllspd railway from Antwerp or Calais to 

alonil
i or Constantinople wiU seriout<ly affect t.he tran!':it trade of Italian ports. 
X or are Italian 
hipowners able to compete with their rimls of 
[arseiUes or Trieste 
whE'n it is a question of speed, for the number of their steamers is very small. 


Fig. 131.-KAHGATIO'i' OF TTu.Y. 
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The facilities for c
rrying on coasting trade have, in some 
with the development of the inland trade of the country. 
railways, however, is gradually bringing about a change, 


measure, interfered 
The construction of 
Already five lines of 
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rails cro!;S tLe Apennines, others are projected, and one of the Italian railways, 
namely, that which pierces the Alps in tbe tunnel of l\Iont Cenis, and finally 
follows the eastern coast to Rimini, ha
 become a portion of the great Europe
n 


Fig. 132.-RoUTES OF COM
IERCE OF ITALY. 
Scale 1 : 6,000,000. 
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highway to India. Kor mnst the political importance of these raihnlJ's bf' undl-'r- 
f.1tcd, for they knit together tbe most distant prrwine('s of Italy, and make tLe 
country really une.- 
. In 18;6 
,ï91 mile
 of railway had been opened for trRffic, Rnd 460 milt's we"e building. There 
were "]50 I,S.j8 n.iIes 01 can:,!. and na\igable rlvers, and 77,1-10 miles of public roads. 
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The commerce of Italy ha!': inerea
ed r:Jpidl." of late, but it is still inferior not 
only to that of England, France, Germany, Austria, and Russia, but like\\ise to 
that of much smaller countries, like Belgium and the Xetherlands. In IH7.) 
the imports, includin
 transit, were estimated at f-lK,6l-t,2NI, the exports at 
f:-I:?,:JOI,800. France participates in this commerce to the extent of ;n per cent., 
England is represented by :l3, Austria hy 
O, and all the other countries of the 
world share in the remainder. Rccently the commcrce with Xorth and Sout}) 
.America has assumed considerable proportions, and efforts are being made to obtain 
a footing in Eastern A.sia, 
The great scourge of Italy consists in tho povert
 of its peasantry even in 
the most fertile pro\ inces, as in Lombardy and the Basilicata. These peasants 
live in foul howls, and the united earnings of a whole fi.lmily are hardly sufficient 
to procure bread. Chestnuts, amI a polenta of maize and pa"te made of damage
l 
flour, are the principal articles of food, and nothing is left for luxuries, or even 
comfortable clothing. Rickets and other diseases brought about by an insufficiency 
of food are common, and, in fact, mortality is \'ery great. Emigration is under 
these circumstances of immense ad\'antage to the country, for the thousands of 
Italians who seck work or found new homes in &lI1th America, tIle rnited 
tates, 
France, Turkey, Egypt, and ebewhere, not only earn their bread, hut al'SO render 
some assistance to those of their relatives who remain behind. It i" said that out 
of 500,000 Italians li\-ing abroad, no less thall IOO,uuO are engaged in art, either 
as painters, sculptors, or musicians, the latter being frequently mere street-singers 
or organ-grinders. 
Ignorance, the usual companion of poverty, i" still wry great throughout the 
peninsula. 'Ve might err in condemning the Italians hecause of their ignorance 
of the arts of reading and \\ riting, for, as the heirs of an ancient civilisation, 
they are more pulished in their manners than the pducated peasants of the 
X ort h. I"till this ignorance is most deplorable, for it precludes all progres
. 

early two-thirds of the population over ten years of age are unaLle to read, and 
fifty-nine men and sewnty-eight women out of ewry hundred are unahle to sign 
the marriage registers. There are se\eral thousand pari'Shes without elementary 
schools, and the numher of pupils, inste3d of amounting to the normal proportion 
of one to e\-er." six or seven inhabitants, is only one to about elm'en.- Education, 
however, is making fair progress, but it., influence upon the diminution of crimes 
of ,-iolence has hitherto been small. In ltì7 -t- Signor Calltelli, the Home 
I'ecretary, stated that there occurred annually 3,000 homicides, -1,000 cases of 
highway robbery. and :10,000 \-iolent assaults. 
The permanmt confu!-.ion of the finances of Italy, attended as it i" hy hea,y 
and vexatious taxe
, UlU'St he looked upon as one of the princip.ll cau"ef< which 
retard the development of the couutry. The national debt may appear a small 
matter if we compare it with that of France, but it has heen raisl'd in the course 


· Public Schoo18 (18ï:.!) :-58,322 elementary and evening schools. 2.274,999 P"I,it,; I.OS2 surerior 
cchools, 64.0H pupils; 21 IIT1iH,rsities. 10,000 stuolents; 651 prûf, ssional, te
hni('.<l. amI art .chools, 
:!3,311 btudeuts. Total, (;U,Oï6 sehoûb, &e., "ith 2,3
2,354 pupils and stuolents. 
26 
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of a single generation, and is augmenting from year to year. The revenue 
increase!', hut the expenditure dues so likewise, and the additional Income 
resulting from an incnase of ta
ation and the sales of Churcb property is not 
sufficipnt to cover tbe deficiency. The heavy cost of the army, an absence of 
sustained efforts in carrying on public works, wa"te and fraud by public servants. 
bave bitherto prevented the establisbment of a balance bet.,\.eeu income and 
expenditure, and the paper money issued by GO\ernment is nowhere accepted at 
its nominal value. 
This disorganization of tbe finances places Italy at the mercy of foreigners, 
and tbe arrangements wbicb have to be made from time to time with foreign 
capitalists are not always of a purely financial nature. The inefficiency of her 
military and naval organization, moreover, compel::; her to cultivate fureign alli- 
ances as expediency may direct, and to tbese alliances Italy is, in a large llIemmre, 
indebted for bel' poli tical unity.- 
Nor is this unity even now as perfect as could be desired. The Pope has been 
dcpriv
d of his temporal power; he resides at the Vatican as a guest; and the 
money uffered Lim by the Italian Governmcnt, but which has never been accepted, 
is not tribute, but a gratuity. But, in spite of this, the Pope is still a real puner, 
and his very pre
cnce interferes substantially \\ith tbe permanent establishment 
of the state. The Catbolies of the world have not yet aClluie8ced in his di"esta- 
blishment, and tLey allow no opportunity for attacking" the new order of things 
to escape them. Political Europe is conselluently much interested in the home 
affairs of Italy, and feels tempted frequently to intervene. The most expert 
diplomacy IlIay not be able to avert this danger, and if there is a struggle it will 
certainly not he confined to the peninsula. 
In the end Italy will no doubt tscape from tbe anomalous position of lUL\ing 
for her capital a city which is the Reat of a theocratic government claiming the 
Illlegiance of the Roman C.1tholics of the entire world. 'I'he geographical 
conditions of no other country are equally favourable to the development of 
national sentiments and the maintemmce of a national individuality. At the 
same time the well-defined boundaries of the country deprive it of all force of 
expansion. It"lly will ne\'er playa great part beyond the bound", of the 
Iediter- 
ranean, and though Italian may obtain a certain preponderance in Tuni8, Egypt, 
and the L?\"ant, the nohle language of Dante has no chance, as regards UDlver- 
sality, wben opposed to English, Frenc'h, 
panisb, German, or RUbsian. 


X.-G()nm:lO:\IE
T \xn An.\tI:IO"ISTR.\TIO:IO". 


THE charter promulgated in )Jarcb, 1
48, del.lares the old l.:ingdom of 

..Irdinia to be an hereditary constitutional monardlY. It has gradually been 


· Expenditure 
Re\'enue 
Deficit 
Katiollü l D,I,t 


1/;61. 
.f!4,206,920 
.tt 8. 332,880 
1:.';,8; 1.010 
1:100.UUU,üUü 


lBi3. 
i:6 t. 71H,OOO 
1: ,';2,384,000 
1:9,340,000 
1:402,4UO,OUO 


18,õ. 
{;J6.618,600 
.{.';.3,499,800 
-- ----- 
.{ l,llS.ROO 
.{4GO,UOO,UOO 
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e
tended to the other partions of the peninsula. Like most similar doeuments, it 
guarantees equality before the law, personal liberty, and inviolability of the domi- 
cile. The press is free, "subject to a law repressing its abuses;" tbe rigbt of' 
meeting is recognised, " but not in the case of places open to the general publie : " 
and all citizens are promised the enjoyment of equal civil and political right", 
" except in those cases wbicb sball be determined by law." 
The executi,'e is intrusted to t.he King, but no law or act of go,ernment iR 
valid unless countersigned by a minister. Tbe King, as sucb, is commuùder of 
the na,-al and military forces, be concludes all treaties, and tbe assent of the 
Cbamhers is only required if they concern cessions of territory, or entail an 
e
penditure of public money. .All Go,'ernment officials are appointed by tbe King, 
he may dissolve the Chamber of Dcputies, justice is administered in bis name, 
and he possesses the right of pardon. He enjoys the fruits of the Cro\\ n lands, 
and may dispose of his private property witbout reference to the general laws of 
tbe country. The ci,-illist of the King and tbe members of bis family annually 
exceeds t800,000! 
:-;enators are appointed by the King from amongst ecclesia,tical. military, and 
ci,-il functionaries, persons of \\ eaItb, and men wbo have deserved" ell of the 
country. Their number is not limited, and they must be fori;y JTars of age. 
Deputies are elected for fh"e years. They must be thirty years of age. Xeither 
scnators nor deputies are in reeeipt of emoluments, and this may e
plain the 
little zeal they exhihit in the pcrformance of tbeir public duties. A quorum, 
consisting of one-balf tbc members of each house pl1l8 one, i", frcquently unattain- 
able for" eeh. 
The francbise is enjoyed by profp-;sors of uni,ersities and colleges, civil 
sernmt<;, knights of orders of cbivalry, members of tbe liberal professions, 
mercbants,_ persons who have an income of .f:!4 from money invested in Govern- 
ment securities, and all others twenty-fÌ\-e 
 ears of age, able to rcad and write, 
and paying 32s. in taxes. The number of electors is about --100,000, hut bardly 
one-balf of them e"f"er go to tbe poll. 
Eacb province oceupies tbe position of a "corporation," which may hold 
property, and enjoys a certain amount of self-government. The" Provincial 
Couneils" con"ist of from twenty to sixty membt'rs, who are cbo,",cn by the 
municipal electors for five years. Tbese Councils usually occupy tbemselves 
witb the material interests of tbe province, and, when not sitting, are represented 
by a " Deputation" {'harged with controlling the acts of the prefect. 
The municipal organization is very similar to that of the pro' inces. The 
Councils are elected for five years: all males of twenty-one years of age paying 
from 4s. to 
()s. in taxes (according to tbe importance of the mun;eipaliIY), 
professors, civil sernmts, memhers of liberal professions, and soldiers who 
hu\e been decorated are in tbe enjoyment of the francbise. The Council meets 
twice a 
-ear, and its sittings are beld in public if a majority demands it, It 
appoints a municipal gilt II fa of from two to twelve members, charged witb the 
conduct of current affairs. The mayors, like the provincial prefects, are 
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appointed Ly Government, hut must be chosen from the members of the :Municipa.l 
Council. 
The great territorial divisions of the kingdom (see p. 3(2) consist of 69 
provinces and 2K-1 circles (circol/darii), or districts. These latter again are sub- 
divided into l,i7t' judicial di:stricts (/J/((lId(l1/1l'ldi) and 
,3GO communes. The 
central Government is represented in the pro"inces by a prefect, in the districts 
Ly a sub-prefect, and in the communes by a mayor, or sÙtdaco. 'rhis system of 
administration 13 ,-ery much like that existing in modern France. 
The administration of justice was organized in 18GJ. In each commune there 
is a ., Conciliator," appointed for three years by Government, on the presentation 
of the Municipal Council. A" Pretor " administers justice at the capital of each of 
the judicial districts: he is assi:;ted by one or more Yice-pretors, Next follow IGI 
civil and correctional courts, tI
 assize courts, 2-1 courts of appeal, 23 commercial 
tribunal!:!, and 4 courts of cas,-.ation; the latter at Florence, 
aples, Palermo, and 
Turin. The Code of Laws is an adaptation of the Code K apoléon, and breathes 
the same spirit. 
In military mattera Prussia bas served as a model. Every Italian, on attaining 
his twenty-first year, becomes liable to serve in the army or navy. :Men embodied 
in the first categ-ory of the standing army (el'l'I"cito pcrmallcutc) remain from three 
to five years under the colours, according- to tbe arm to which they belong, and six to 
seven years on furlough. The men of the second category, or reserve of the stand- 
ing army, drill fifty days, and are then dismissed to their homes. The" mobilised 
militia" includes all men up to forty not belonging to the standing army. A 
" levy en masse," or Jli/izia stallziole, is provided for by law, but nothing has been 
done hitberto to render it a reality. The stunding army includes !/O regiments of 
infantry, 20 regiments of cavalry, l-1 of artillery, and 1 of engineers, and numbers 
410,000 men; the reserve amounts to 180,000 men; tbe mobilised militia (2-17 
battalions, 24 Alpine eomp:ll1ie"." no batterie:;, and LO companies of engineers), 
2ìï,000, and 2:J-1,OOO officers and men are stated to be under the colours, The 
four great fortre
ses of tbe north are Yerona, )Iantua, Peschiera, and Legnago. 
These form tllP famous" Quadrilateral" Y enice is likewise a place of great 
strength, and made an beroic defence in lR-t9. Palmanova defends the frontier 
between the Julian Alps and the Gulf of Trieste, Rocca d' Anfo, on an isolated 
rock to the north of Lake Garda, commands the defiles of the Adige and Cbiese. 
Pizzig-hettonc, on the Adda, is no longer of much importance, now that Italy has 
acquired possession of the Quadrilateral; Lut .Alessandria, at the confluence of the 
Tanaro and Bormida, will always retain its rank as the g-reat strategical centre of 
Piemont, and one of the strongest places of Europe. Casale may be looked upon 
as one of it,; outworks, and toget.her with Genoa defends the passages of the 
Apennines. Piacenza and Ferrara command important passages of the Po. The 
other fortresses of Italy are .Ancona in the centre; Porto Ferrajo in Elba; Gaeta, 
Capua, and Taranto in the south; :md )Iessina in Sicily. 
The navy eonsist.s of 21 ironclads (l7'fJ guns, engines of ll,:n 0 horse-power, 
76,812 tons) and 51 wooden ::,teamers, manned hy 20,000 seamen. The great 
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nayal arsenals and stations are at Spezia, Genoa, Xaple!', Castdlamare di Stabbia, 
Yen ice, Ancona, and Taranto. 
The Roman Catholic Church alone is acknowledg't'd hy tl1<' Stat<" but all other 
religions are tolerated. Thc eonflict between Church and State is fll\ ourable to t 11<' 
spread of Prote:4ant,isIll ; but, apart from the "-aldenses and a f('w foreig"ers in the 
larger to\\ns. there are no Protestants in Italy. :Many of those, howc\-cr, who are 
nominally Catholit's have ranged thcmseh es amongst the enemies of thcir Church, 
or are perfectly indiffcrent. 
Italy occupies quite a special position in the world, 0\\ ing to its being the seat 
of the Papacy. Home is the seat of two gowrnments, viz. that of thc King and 
of the Soyel'cign Pontiff: The latter, though shorn of his temporal Po\\ er, is 
in principle one of the most absolute monarchs, Once elected Yicar of ,Jesus 
Christ by the cardinals met in conclave, he is responsible to no one for his 
actions, though it is customary fur him to listen tu the advice of the Sacred 
College of' Cardinals hefore deciding question", of importance. The Pope alone, of 
all men, is infallible; he can efface the crimes of others, " bind and unbind," and 
holds the kep of heawn and hell, his power cÀtending thus beyond the span of 
man's natural life. 
The cardinals are the great dignitaries of this "piritual go\"Crnment. TJwy 
are created by the I)ope. Their number is limited to 70, viz. G Cardinal Bishup'" 
(who reside at Rome), .jn Cardinal Priests, and 1-1 Cardinal Deacons" The Cardinal 
CamcrlclIgo repre"'ènts the temporal authority of the Holy See, and on the death of 
a pope hp takes charge of the Vatican and of the Fisherman's Key, which is the 
8ymbol of the power h<,sto\\ I'd upon :-::t Peter and his successors. In special cases 
the cardinals of the three orders may be convoked to an (]
cumenical Council. 
On the death of a pope the cardinals elect his successor, who must he fifty-fiye 
years of age, and obtain two-thirds of the votes. His inyestment with the 
pallium lmd tiara, however, only takes place after the assent of the Governments 
of France, 
pain, 
\ustria, and 
aples (now represented by Italy) has been 
secured, 
In virtue of the formula of" A frt1:- Church in a free State," so frequently 
r<'peated since C'a\"our, the Pope is permitted to enjoy 130\ ereign rights. lIe 
com"okes councils and chapters, appoints all ecdesiastical officers, has his own 
post-office and telegraph, his guard of noLles and of Swiss, pays no taxes, and 
enjoys in perpetuity the palaces of the Yatican and La teran, as \\ ell as the villa 
of Castel-Gandolfo, on the Lake of AILano. In additiun to this, he has been voted 
b) the Italian Parliament an annual" dotation " of J::l:W,OOO. This grant, how- 
p\-er, he has not touched hitherto, but the "Pcter's pence," collected by the 
fiÜthful in all parts of the world, amount to more than double that sum. 
Italy is divided into -17 archiepiscopal and :206 episcopal sees. There are more 
than 100,00n secular priests, and in lö(iG, "hen the monasteries and COTlvcnt<; "ere 
suppressed, their inmates reeei\ ing pensions from Guvernment, there were 3:!,000 
monks and -1-1,000 nuns. The ecclesiastical army coilsequently numbers 176,000 
souls, and is nearly as numerous as the military force on a peace footing. 
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The following table exhibits the area and population (estimated for 1
73) of 
the great territorial di,-isiolls of Italy :- 


Pif'mont . 
Liguria 
Lombardy 
y enetia (Venezia) 
Emilia . 
Umbria 
l\Iarche
 
'.ruscany 
Rome (Latium). 


Area. 
f'quft.re miles. 
11,301 
2,056 
9,084 
9,060 
ï,921 
3,ï20 
3, H8 
9,287 
4,601 


Population. 
2,99,),213 
865,254 
3,;;;;3,913 
2,733,406 
2,153,381 
563,582 
930.712 
2,li2,832 
839,074 


Area. 
Square miles. 
Abruzzos-l\Iolbe 6,676 
Campania.. 6,9H 
Apulia (Pug1ie) 8,;;39 
Basilicata 4,122 
Calabria. 6,663 
Sicily 11,290 
Sarùinia 9,393 
Total . lU.407 


Population. 
1,302,!J66 
2,807,4.)0 
1,461,604 
517,069 
1,229,6U 
2,698,672 
6;;4,4 32 
2ï,482,174 
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 OR
IC.\., \\ith S:lrdinia, forms a world apart. At a remote epoch 
-/
 

 tlwsc two i"lands were but one, a!H1 it is curious to ti.nd that 

 (
hj I Corsica, which politic,tlly huW forms part of Fl"alll'e, is gl'O- 
I 
 
 graphically as well as historically much more Italian than its sistcr 
. island. .\ glance at a map is ,",ufficicnt to COll\ ince us that Corsica 
is a dependency of Italy, fOI" while abys.;;al depths of morc than 500 fatlwms 
sep:lrate it from PI 0\ ence, it is joined to the coast of Tu"cany by a submarine 
plateau, the mountains of which rise aLo\"e the surface of the Waters af; i,.:lands. The 
dimate and natural productions of the island arc those of Italy, and the "lUl!uage 
of its inhabitants is Italian. Purchased from the Genop,.:e, then conquered by 
main force, Corsica in the end yoluntarily united its dcstinies with those of Fralll'e. 
It has now been connectcd for more than three generations with the latter, and 
there can be no doullt that mo,..t of its eitizens look upon them...ch'es as Frenchmen. 
Though only half the "ize of Sardinia, Corsica is nevertheless larger than un 
average .French department. Tbe fourth i,....1ll<1 in size of the 
[cditerranean, it 
follows next to Cyprus, but is far more important than that island, and only yields 
to :Sicily and Sardinill in wealth and population. t It is a country of great natural 
beauty. Its mountain", attaining an altitude of O\"er 8,000 feet, remain cO\"4-'red 
with snow during half the year, and the view from the summits embraces near1y 
the whole of the i,.:land, its barren rocks, forests, and cultimted fiPlds. )Iost of 
the valleys ahoulla in running water, and casc:lf1es glitter in all directions. (IIrl 
Genoesc towers, standing upon promontories, formerly defended the entrance to 
every buy exposed to illcur,.:ions of the 
aracens, but they are hardly more now- 
adays than embcllishmelits of tl.e land;.:c'.pe. 
:\Ionte Cinto, the culminating point of the i<;land, does not pierce the region of 


· A.tt"Q,.;ti
8 :-Marmocchi, .. Géog,aphie de la Corse;" Gregoroviue, "C rsicl ;" Pro l\Iérimée, 
.. Yoyal1,e ell Coree." 
t Area of COl"si,'&, 3,3i8 -I}IIAr,' miles; Ipng:h flOm norlh to roulh. I U miles; wiÙlh, 52 miles; de,.c- 
IO}J'"tnL of c08
t-lille, auo miles. 
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persistent snows. A huge citadel of granitc, whose fastnesses afforded a shelter to 
the Corsicans during their wars of independpnce, it rises in the north-western 
portion of the island. From its summit we can trace the whole of the coast from 
the French Alps to the Apennines of Tuscany. There are other peaks to the 
north and south of it which almost rival it in height.- This main chain of the 
island consists throughout of crystalline rock. Trans\-erse ridges connect it with 
a panillcl range of limestone mountains on the east, which extend northward 
through the" hole of the peninsula of Bastia, and shut in, tarther l'Outh, the old 
lake basin of ('orte, now drained by the Golo, 'l'avignallo, and other ri\ers. The 
whole of the interior of Corsica may be described as a labyrinth of mountains, and 


Fig. 133.-Sl:H"\IARINB PLArRA!! BETWEEN CORSICA AND TU<;CANY. 
Scale 1 : 1,800,000. 
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in order to pass from villag-e to village it is necessary to climb up steep steps, or 
scale, and to ascend from t.he region of olives to that of pasturage. The high-road 
which joins 
\jal'cio to Bastia has to climb a pass 3,7!)3 feet in hpight (Fig. 134), 
and even the road following the populous western coast ascends and descends con- 
tinuously, in order to avoid the promontories desl'ending I'teeply into the sea. 
The,;c physical obstacles sufficiently e}"plaill why railways have not yet been 
built. 
The western coast of the island is indented by numerous gulfs and bays, which 
resemble ancient tiords partly filled up by alluvial sediment. On the eastern coast, 


· From north to Bouth:- l\Tonte Paùro, 7,816 (pet; l\Tonte Cinlo, 8,878 {,'et; Paglia Ulba, 8,283 feet; 
Holondu, 8,607 ftet; l\Iunte dUro, i ,8!J0 feel; IncuJine, 6,716 I"el. 
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which fa('('
 Italy. the "lopl.''' are more gent II'; the rÏ\'e/'s are largcr and more 
tmlllpJiI, though not one of thl'm is na\'igahle; and thc ground is IllOJ'e le.eL 
Thi,.: portion of the i"land i" known as fla J/dq, d; Dt'/ltJ'O, or .. inner zone," in dis- 
tinction from the Ea mla ,,; FIlOJ';, or " e....terior \ wef'tern) zone." Thc caste/'n ('oa,..t 
appear" to ha\-e been uphca\ eù dllring a c01l\pamti\-c1y rccent epoch, and a11cient 
gulf,.: of the !'ea ha\"(' heen (,()11\'crtetl into lagnon" and ,.:wamp,.:, quite as dangerous 
from their miasmatic e
halations as thu=-e of thc sif'ter island. If we add that the 
mountain
 in the west obstruct the passagc of the vi\'ifying mistral, that the heat 
in summer is great, and droughts frequent, wc have said enough to account for 
the insalubrity of the climate.- The maritime basin between Corsica and Italy 
is almust shut in by mountains, and purifying breezes are rare there. Between 
Bastia find Porto- Yeechio not a single town or village is met with on the coast, 
and in the beginning of ,July the peasantry retire to the hills in order to escape 
the fever. Only a ff'w guards and the unfortunate convit'ts shut up in the peni- 
tcntiary of Casabianca remaiu IJehind. Kothing more melancholy can be imagined 


Fig. 13!.-P.lWt"lLE OF THE ROAD f'HOM AJACCIO TO BASTIA. 
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than these fertile fields deserted by their inbabitants. I'lantations of eucalyptus 
have been made recently with a view to the umelioration of the climate. 
Owing to the great height of the mountains we arc able to trace in Corsica 
distinct zones of wgetation. r p to a moderate height the character of the 
\egetation is suh-tropical, and resembles that of :-;icily or Southern 
pain, There 
are districts which can be numbered among"t tbe most fertile of the )Iediter- 
ranean. One of these is the ('aJ//po dl'lI'Oro, or "field of gold," around Ajaccio, 
where hedges of tree-like cacti separate the g.udens and orchard,,; sucb, also, is 
the country to the north of Ba"tia, with its aromatic flowers and luscious fruits. 
Oli \'e forests generally cover the lower hills, their sih-ery foliage contrasting \\ it h 
the somLre ve'rdure of the chestnut woods above. Balagna, near Calvi, on thc 
north-western coast of the i,..land, is famous for its olives, \\ hi 1st anuther valley, on 
the opposite side of the island, near Bastia, can boast of the mo:st magnificent. 
chestnut-trees. Chestnuts, in sume parts, constitute the principal arlide of food, 


· Mean annual telllpe.ature at Bastia, 66'7 0 F.; rainfall, 23 inC'he8. 
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and enable the inhabitants, who are hy no means di
tinguished for their industry, 
to dispense with the cultivation of cereals. Some political economists have 
actually propo
ed to fell these trees, in order that the inhabitants may be forced 
to work. 
Chestnut-trees grow up to a height of 6,2.')0 feet. The ,
irgin forests whieh 
formerly extended beyond them to the zone of pasturage have for the most part 
disappeared. In the upper nalagna valley, Valdoniello, and Aitone, however, 
magnificent forests may still be seen, and a larch (Pinus aftis.
ÙJlII,s), the finc:st 
conifer of all Europe, attains there a height of LGO feet. These splendid trees, 
unfortunately, are rapidly disappearing. They are being converted into masts, or 
sawn into staves and planks. 
The pasturing grounds aLo,'e these forests are frequented during summer by 
herdsmen with their flocks of 
heep and goats. The agile moumon is still met 
with there in a few rocky reces
es, and the shepherds assert that wild boars. 
though very numerous on the iRland, carefully avoid its haunts. The wolf is 
unknown in the i
land, and the Lear has disappeared for more than a century. 
Foxes of large size and small deer complete the fauna of the forest region of 
Corsica. The 1nahni!Jllafa spider, whose bite is sometimes mortal, is probably of 
the same species as that of Sardinia and Tuscany; the tarel/fllfa is the same as 
that of Naples, but the venomous al1t known as illl/alal/frrto <Ippears to be peculiar 
to the island. 


'Ve know nothing about the origin of the aboriginal inhahitants of Corsica. 
There are neither nuraghi, as in 
ardinia, nor other antiquities enabling us to 
form an opinion with fPsppct to their manners. But there exist npar Sartène and 
elsewhere several dolmens, or ,sfa:;:::o}(e, menhirs, or .sfanfaJ"e, and even a,'enues 
of stones, which are similar in all respects to those of Brittany amI England. "T e 
may a:ssume, therefore, that these countries were fmmerly inhabited by the same 
race. 
The inhabitants of Corte, in the interior of the island, and the mountaineers of 
Bastelica, boast of being Corsicans of the purest blood. At Bastia t.he type is 
altogether Italian, but as we travel into the interior we meet men with large 
fleshy faces, small noses de,"oid of character, clear complexion, and eyes of a che,;t- 
nut colour rather than black. Phocæans, Romans, and 
aracens, who maintained 
themselves here until the eleventh century, were succeeded by Italians and French. 
Calvi and Bonifacio were Genoese settlf'ments, and at Carghese, near Ajaccio, we 
even meet with a colony of Greek 
Iainotes, who settled there in the sevenb'enth 
century. and whose descendants now speal Greek, Italian, and French. Rut, in 
spite of these foreign immigrations, the Corsicans have in a large measure retained 
their homogeneity. Paoli was rather proud of a GpnocEe proverb, which said 
that the" Cor:,icJ,ns deserved to be hanged, but knew how to bear it." IIistor
" 
bears, indeed, witness to their patriotism, fearlessness, and respect for truth; but it 
also tells us. of foolish ambitions, jealousies, and a furious spirit of revenge. En'n 
in the middle of last century the practice of the vendetta cost a thousand li,'es 
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annually. Entire villagc!! were depopulated, amI in many part:> every peasant's 
house '''.l.S cOll\erted into a fortres
, where thc men were constantly on the alcrt, 
the "'omen, proteete(l by custom against outrage, sallying forth alone to culti, ate 
the fields. The cerem mics obscn-ed when a victim of the vendetta was brought 
home \\ ere terrible. The women gathered round the corpse, alld one among'st 
them, in most cases a sister of the deceased, furiously called do" n vengeance upon 
the head of the murderer. The l'o('('r; of death are amongst the finest national 
songs, Foreign dominatioll is to blame, no doubt, for the frequency of these 
assassinations, The judges sent to the country did nut enjoy the I onfidence of the 
inhahitants, and thfose latter returneâ to the primitive law of retaliation. 
Though Corsica gave a master to France, the spirit of the people is e:-
en- 
tially republican, The Romans barely succeeded in enslaving it, and even in 
the tenth century the greater portion of the island formed a confederation of 
indepelldent commullities known as Terra del Comuue. The inhabitants of each 
valley formed a piere (p/t'b8), by whom were elected a podesta and the" fathers of 
the commune." These latter appointed a" corporal," who was charged with the 
defence of popular rights. The podestas in turll elected a Council of twelve, who 
stood at the head of the confederation. This constitution f;un-ived conquest and 
InvasIOn. In the eighteenth century, when fighting heroically against Genoa and 
France, Corsica declared all citizens equal. It" as institutions like these which 
made Rousseau say that "that Little island would one day astonish Europe." 
Since that time the Xapoleonic era has whetted the ambition of the Corsicans, 
and they appear to have forgotten their traditions of freedom. 
Corsica is one of the lea:-t-populuted departments of France.- The eastern 
slope of the island. though more fert;le and extensive than the western, alld 
formerly densely peupled, is now almost a de;;ert. The Roman colony of :\lariana 
no longer exists. and the Phocæan emporium of .Aleria has dwindled do\\n since 
the thirteenth century into an isolated homestead standing close to a pestiferous 
swamp. At the prpsf'nt time the great centres of population are on the western 
coast, which faces France, enjoys a salubrious climate, and posse
ses magnificent 
ports. 
The Corsicans certainly appear to deserve the charge of idlene
s which is 
brought against them, for they have done but little to develop the great resources 
of their island. Fishing and cattle-breeding they understand best. In many 
parts agricultural operations are carried on almost exclusively" ith the help of 
Italian labourers, known as Lucchc
i. because most of them formerly came from 
Lucca. Thanks, however, to the impulse given by France, a commencement has 
been made in the cultivation of the suil, and oli\-e oil, equal to the best of .Provence, 
wine. and dried fruits already constitute important articles of export.t 
Corsica abounds in ores, but they do nut appear to be as rich as those of 

ardinia. Formerly iron mines alone were worked, the ore being com-e)-ed to the 


* Are'!. 3,3i8 square mile
; population in 1i40, 120,3'10; in 18;2,259,861- 
+ Averagc all1l!1ul produce :-Cereals, 2,613,000 bu.heI8; oil, ;),:300,000 gallons; wine, 6,600,CGO 
gallons. 
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furnaces near TIastia and Porto Yecchio; but of bte years copper mines have been 
opened at Castit
lO, near Corte, and argentiferous lead is being pl'Ocured from a 
mine near 
\.rgeJ\tella, not far from nc Rousse. Red and blue granite, porphyry, 
alabaster, serpentine, and marble are being quarried. There are many mineral 
springs, but, the only one enjoying a European reputation is that of Orezzo, which 
rises in the picturesque district of Castagniccia. Its ferruginous water contains 
a considerable quantity of carbonic acid, and is recommended as efficacious III a 
host of diseascs. 
The mo
t important town of Corsica, though not its capital, IS Bastia, thus 


Fig. 135.-VIEW OP ßABTIA. 
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named from a Genoese castle built towards the close of the fourteent.h century on 
the beach of the hill village of Cal'do. Bastia stands about a mile to the north of 
the two former capitals of the island, viz. 
Iariana and Biguglia, of which the 
former has left no trace, whilst the latter has dwindled down to a miserable 
village, The geographical position of Bastia is excellent, for it is within easy 
reach of Italy, and frequent communications with that country have exercised a 
most happy influence upon its inhabitants, who are the m()st civili"ed and indus- 
trious of the whole island. Its harhour is small, amI far from safe, but it is much 
frequented. The city rises amphitheatrically upon hills, and is surrounded by 
delightful gardens and numerous villas, 
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St. Florent, only six miles from Bastia, but on the western coast of the i,..!and, 
has an excellent harbour, but the atmo'"phere hanging over its marshes is deadly. 
lIe Rousse, farther to the west, is the principal port of the fertile di;;trict of 
Balagna. It was founded by raoIi in lî.38, in order to ruin Calvi, which had 
remained faithîul to the Genoese. This object has been attained. lIe Rous
e 
exports large quantities of oil and fruit, whilst the old town of Calvi, on its 
whitish roek, is a place without life, frequently ,isited by malaria. The coast to 
the south of Cah i, as far as the Gulf of 
agone, though exceedingly fertile, is 
almost a desert, and many parts of it suffer from malaria. Ajaccio, however, at 
one time merely a maritime suburb of Castel vecchio, standing a short distance 
inland, has risen into great importance. It is the pleasantest and best-built 
to\\ n of the i"land, and X apoleon, the most famous of its sons, showered favours 
upon it. The inhabitants tì;;h and cultivate their fertile orchards. They also 
deri\"'e great advantages from a multitude of visitors, who go thither to enjoy a 
delicious climate and picturesque scenery. 
'The other towns of Corsica are of no importance whatever. bartène, though 
the capital of an arrondissement, is merely a village, and the acti, ity of the dis- 
trict. centres in the little port of Propriano, on the Gulf of Yalinco, one of the 
trysting-places of Xeapolitan fishermen. Corte is famous in the history of the 
island as the birthplace of the þeroes of the wars of independence. Porto Yeechio, 
though in pos;;ession of the best harbour of the i:,land, is frequented only by a few 
coasting' essels, whilst Bonifacio, an ancient ally of the Gen()ese, is important only 
because of its fortifications. The pro;;pect from the isolated limestone rock upon 
which it is built is exceedingly picturesque. The mountains of Limhara stand 
out clearly against the sky, and in front we look down upon the granitic islets 
dotting the Strait, of Bonifacio, so dangerous to navigators. It \Vas here the 
frigate La SélJlillnllfc foullderpd in lR.")5, \\ ith nearly a thousand souls on board.'" 


. To.....n8 of Corsica (1872) :-Bastin, 17,9.';0; Ajaccin, 16,.';.50; Corte, 6,4.50; Sartène, 4,1.50; Boni- 
facio, 3,600; BasLelica, 2,9.50; C"Ienzanol. 2,600; Cahi, 2,175 inhabitants. 
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I :1 ' HE Iberian peninsula, Spain and rortugal, must be looked upon 

 
 ' ;..?' geographic
lly. 
lS 
ne, . I
i
l're
ces of soil, climate, .and language 
:"<j. 
. may h.1.ye JustIfied Its dIVIsIOn Into t\\O states, but In the organ- 
[- - ism of EUl'ope these two cOllstitute but a single memher, having 
= ' the same geological history, and exhiLiting unity in their physical 
configuration. t 
Compared with the other peninsulas of Soutbcrn Europe, viz. Italy and that of 
the Balkans, Iberia is most insular in its character. The isthmus which attaches 
it to the trunk of EUl'ope is comparatively narrow, and it is defined most distinctly 
by the barrier of the Pyrenees. The contour of the peninsula is distinguished 
by its massi\cness. There are curving bays, but no inlets of the sea penetrating 
far inbnd, as in the ca,.,e of Greece.:;: 
It was said long ago, and with justice, that Africa hegins at the Pyrenees. 
Iberia, indeed, bears some re:.wmhlance to Africa. Its outline is heavy, there are 
hardly any islands along its coasts, and few plains open out upon the sea. nut it 
is an Africa in miniature, only one-fiftieth the size of the continent upon which it 
appears to have been modelled. :Moreover, the oceanic slope of the peninsula is 
quite European as to climate, vegetation, and abundance of running watC'r j and 


. Authoritips:- Coello, }<'. de Luxan y A. P[lseual. .. R(.sciias Gpogr:.fica, n('ológÌ!'a y Agrícola dp 
España ;" R\ron Davillier et Gust. Doré, .. Y oyag-e en E8pagne ;" De Lahord(', .. Itillérair.. D"l'eriptif de 
n';spagn..;" Bory de Raint- Vincent, .. Uésumé Héographique de la Péninsulp Ibérique; , .De Y('nwuil ct 
Collomb, .. :\Iémoires Ueologiqu\'s sur l'Espagne;" Ford,.. Handhook for TravelIprs in f':pain:" }<'('rn. 
U,uTiJu, "L'Espaf."Tle Conkmporainp:" Cherblllí('z, "L'F.spagne Politique:" Ed. Qllind," JI..s Yacane('s 
pn E
pagne;" Th. Gautier, "Tras los JIlInt\'8," .. Y oyaW' en E8pag"n<':" :\T. "
illknmm, .. Dip I'yr('- 
nais"he lIaU,inscl," u :-;trand- und 
t{'pp(>np"ebit.te d('r ih('ri
dwn HalhiuMel:" Ueorl1"" I"allll, .. {'n IIiver à 
l\lajorqll(>;' Llldw. 
alvator, "Bal..ar('n in "'ort Ilnd HihI:" BloHlé, "f'tudt'8 G
og-raphiqu(>e 
ur Is 
Vallée d'Andorrc;" 'V. \on HumhohIt, "rrb(>wohn('r 
pt\lliens:" Ell/\". Cordier, .. Organisation de 10 
}<'tilliille ('hez leI! Basques;" Paul Ern"a, "l\I..moires d' Anthropologie:' 
t Area of th(> Iberian p(>ninsula, exdusivp of the Halmric Islands, 22",60.'; square mileM: area of Rpain, 
191,104 s'I"are milt.s; of Portup:al (without the Azores), 34,501 square mile!!, A\'erage hdght, according 
to Leipoldt, 2,300 feet. 
t Contnllr of peninsula, 2,01;; miles, of "hieh 1,301 arc on th(' Atlantit', an" i1-1 on the :\lediterranean. 
"ïdth of the isthmus of the I) .,-rpnl't.s, 2GO milt'M, 
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certain features of its flora en'n justify a belief that at sflmc remote epoeh it was 
joined to the Briti"h Islam1s. African Hisp mia only begins in reality \\ ith the 
treeless plateaux. of the interior, and more especially with the )h.diterranean 
coasts. There WI' meet the zone of transition between the two continents. Its 
general u:spect, flora, fauna, and e\"en popubtion, mark out that portion of 
pain 
as an integral part of Barbary; the 
ierra Xe.ada and the Atlas, facing each 
other, are sister mountains; and the str,1Ït which separates them is a mere accident 
in the surface relief of our planet. 


Fig. 136.-THB TABLE-LA,ns OF THE IBERIA' PE-.ISSILA. 
Scale 1 ; 10,300,000 
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Spain, though nearly surrounded by the sea, is ne,-ertheless essentially con- 
tinental in its characte'r. Xearly the whole of it consists of table-lands, and only 
the plains of the Tajo (Tagus) and of Andalusia opCll out broadly upon the ocean. 
The coast, for the mo"t part, rises steeply. and the harbours are consequentl
- diffi- 
cult of acce,..,.. to the inhabitants of the interior, a circumstance most detrimental 
to the de,-elopment of a large sea-borne commerce. 
Ever since the discovery of the ocean high-roads to America and the Indies, the 
Atlantic coast of the Iberian peninsula has taken the lead in commercial matters, 
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a fact easily accounted for by the physical features of the country. Spain, like 
peninsular Italy, turns her back upon the east. The plateaux slope do\\n gently 
towards the west; the principal rivers, the Ebro alone excepted, flow in that direc- 
tion; and the water-shed lies close to the 11e_ iterranean shores. 


Bpain must either have given birth to an aboriginal people, or was peopled by 
way of the Pyrenees and by emigrants crossing the narrow strait at the columus of 
Hercules. The Iberian race actwllly forms the foundation of thl-' populations of 
Spain. The Basks, or Basques, now confined to a few mountain valleys, formerly 
occupied the greater portion of the peninsula, as is proved by its geographical nomen- 
clature. Celtic tribes subsequently crossed the Pyrenecs, and established themselves 
in various parts of the country, mixing in many instances with the Iberians, and 
forming the so-called Celtibcri.1ns. This mixed race is met with princip:llly in 
the two Castiles, whilst G..tlicia and the larger portion of Portugal appear to be 
inhabited by pure Celts. The Iberians had their original seat of civilisation in 
tIle south; they thence mo\"ed northward along the coast of the )lediterranean, 
penetrating as far as the Alps and the Apennines. 
These original elements of the population were joined by colonists from the 
great commercial peoples of the Ucditcrranean. Cádiz and :Málaga were founded 
by the Phænieians, Cartagena hy the Carthaginian!', Saguntum by immigrants from 
Zacynthns, Rosas i!' a Rhodian euìony. and tl)(' ruins of 
\mpl1rias recall the Em- 
poriæ of the l\Iassilian!'. TIut it was the Romans who modified the character of the 
Iberian and Celtic inhabitants of the peninsula, whom they subjected after a 
hundred years' war. Italian culture gradually penetrated iuto every part of the 
country, and the use of Latin bf'came universal, except in the remote valleys 
inhabited by the Basques. 
After the downfall of the Homan empire Spain was successively im;aded by 
Suevi, Alani, Vaudals, and ,risigoths, but only the latter have exercised an 
abiding influence upon the language and manners of the Spaniards, and the 
pompous gravity of the Castili,m appears to be a portion of their heritage. 
To these northern inv,lsions succeeded an invasion from the ncig11bouring 
continent of Africa. The _\rabs and Berbers of 
Iauritania gained a footing upon 
the rock of Gibraltar early in the eighth century, and very soon afterwards nearl
T 
the whole of Spain had fallcn a prey to the :Mussulman, who mainbined himself 
here for more than seven centuries. :Moors immigrated in large number!':, and they 
8ubstantially affected the character of the population, more especially in the south. 
The Inquisition expdlcd, or reduced to a condition of bonrlage, hundreds of 
thousands of these :Moors, hut its operations only extended to :Mussnlmans or 
doubtful converts, whilst .\rab and Berber blood had already found its way into 
the veins of the bulk of the population. CURtilian bears witness to the great 
influence of the Saracens, for it contains many more words of Arabic than 
of Visigothic origin, and t11ese words designate objects and icl('as evidencing a 
state of progressive civilisation, such as existed when the .Arabs of Córdova and 
Granada inaugurat.ed the modern era of science and industry in Europe. 
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During the dominion of the Moors the Jews pro!'pered singularly on the soil of 
Spain, and their numher at the time of the first persecution is said to have been 
800,000. Supple, like mo,;;t of their faith, they managed to get a footing in both 
camps, the Christian and :\Iohanuuedan, and enriched t,hemselves at the cÀpense of 
each. They supplied buth sides with money to earry on thp war, and, as farmers of 
ta)"es, they oppressed the inhabitants. The Christian faith triumphed in the end; the 
kings, to pay the cost of their wars, proclaimed a crusade against the Jews; and the 
people threw themselves with fury upon their hated oppressors, sparing neither iron, 
fire, tortures, nor the stake. 
\ few J e\\ ish families may have escaped destruction 
by embracing Catholici
m, but the bulk of that people peri,;;hed or were dri\'en into 
exile. 
Far happier has been the lot of the Gipsies, or f;ifallo8, who are sufficiently 
numerous in Spain to gi\e a special physiognomy to several large to\\ns, TLe:<e 
Gipsies have always conformed outwardly to the national religion, and the Inqui- 
sition, which has sent to the stake so many Jews, )loors, and heretics, Las never 
interfered with them. TI1f' Gip:<ies, in many instances, have settled down in the 
towns, but they all have traditions of a wandering life, and most highly respect 
thu
e of their kinsmen who still range the woods and plains. Thcse latt.er are 
proud of their title of ri((lId((J/""
, or wayfarers, and despisf> the dwellers in towns, 
These Spanish Gitanos appear to be the descendants of tribes who sojourned for 
several generations in the Balkans, for their lingo contains several hundred words 
of 
lav and Greek origin. 
)1. de Hourgoing has drawn attention to the great diversity exis
,ing amongst 
the population of Spain. 
\. Galician, for instance, is more like an .Auvergnat 
than a Catalunian, and an Andalusian reminds us of a Ga..con. Most of the 
inhabitants, however, ha\'e certain general features, derived from a common 
national history and ancestry. 
The average 
paniard is of small stature, but strong, muscular, of surprising 
agility, an indefatigable walker, and proof against every hardship. The sobriety 
of Iberia is proverbial. ,,( Ili\'cs, salad, and radis'jes are fit food for a nobleman." 
The physical stamina of the Spaniard is extraurdinary, and amply explains the ease 
with whicb the cOJ/qlli8trulo)"l'8 surmounted the fatigues which the." were exposed .to 
in the dreaded climate of the Xew ,V orld. These qualities make the 
paniard the 
best soldier of Europe, for he possesses tbe fil'ry temperament of the South joined 
to the physical strength of the North, without standing in need of abundant 
ncurishment. 
The moral qualities of the Spaniard are equally remarkable. Though careless 
as to evcry-day matters, he is yery resolute, st.ernly courageous, and of gnat 
tenacity, Any cause he takes up he defends to his last breath. The sons always 
emhrace the cause of their fathers, and fight for it with the same resolution. 
lIence t.his long 
eries of foreign and ciyil wars. The recovery of Spain from the 
Moors took nearly se\"t'n centuries; the conquest of )h'xico, Pl'ru, and South 
America was one continued fight lasting throug-bout a century. The war of inde- 
peuden8e which freeù 
pain from the yoke of ::\"apoleon was an almost unexampled 
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effort of patriotism, and the Sp.miards may justly boast tbat the French did not 
find a single spy amongst them. The two Carlist wars, too, would have been 
possible nowhere else but in Spain. 
'Vho need wonder, after this, if even the lowliest Spaniard speaks of himself with 
a certain haughtiness, which in anyone else would be pronounced presumptuous? 
" The Spaniard is a Gascon of a tragic type;" so says a French traveller, ",Vith him 
deeds always follow words. He is a boaster, but not without reason, He unit(s 
qualities which usually preclude eacb other, for, though haughty, be is kindly in 
his manners; he thinks very highly of himself, but is considerate of the feelings of 
others; quick to perceive the shortcomings of bis neighbours, be rarely makes 
them a subject of reproach. Trifles gi"e rise to a torrent of sonorous language, 
but in matters of importance a word or a gesture suffices. The Spaniard combines 
a solemn bearing and steadfastness with a considerable amount of cheerfulness, 
Nothing disquiets him; he philosophically takes things as they are; poverty has no 
terrors for him; and he even ingeniously contrives to extract pleasure and advantage 
from it. The life of Gil BIas, in whom the Spaniards recognise their own like. 
ness, was more ehequered than that of any other hero of romance, and yet he was 
always full of gaiety, which even the dark shadow of the Inquisition, then l'esting 
upon the country, failed to deprive him of. "To live on the banks of the 
1.Ianzallares." sa.y!:, a 
pani"h proverb," is perfect bliss; to be in paradise is the second 
degree of happiness, but only on condition of being able to look down upon 
Iadrid 
through a skylight in the heavens," 
These opposites in the eharacter of the Spaniards give rise to an appearance of 
fieklen('ss which foreigners are unable to comprehend, and they themseh-es com- 
placently describe them as eo.
a8 de E.'paÎI'!. How, indeed, are we to explain so 
much weakness associated with so many noLle qualities, so many superstitions in 
f;pit
 of common sense and a keen perception uf irony, such ferucity of conduct in men 
naturally generous and magn.lnimous? A Spaniard, in spite of his passions, will 
resign himself philosophically to wh.lt he looks upon a", inevitable_ Lo qlle lia de 

e,. llU Pllcdc fa lta 1", " "That is to be will be," he says, and, wrapped up in his cloak, 
he allows events to take their course. The great Lord Bacon observed, three hundred 
years ago, that the" Spaniards looked. wiser than they were;" and, indeed, most 
of them are passionately fond of gambling, and their apathetic fatalism al'counts 
for many of the ills their country suffers. The rapid decay which has taken 
place in the cour:,e of three centuries has led certain historians to number the 
Spaniards amongst fallen nations. The edifices met with in many towns and 
villages speak of a grandeur now past, and the d".
poblado.
 and dcl/C.
a.
, which we 
encounter even in the vicinity of the capital, tdl of once fertile fields returned 
to a btate of nature. 
Buckle, in his "History of Civilisation," traces this decay to the physical 
nature of :->pain and to a long sllcces",ion of religiou!'; wars. The \risigoths d('fended 
Arianism against the Franks, and when the :O-;paniards had become good Catholics 
their country was invaded by :Moors, and for more than twenty generations they 
struggled against them. It thus happened that patriotism became identical with 
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absolute ohedicnce to the hehe
ts of the Ohurch, for everyone, from the King down 
to the meanest archer. was 11 dcfender of the faith rath<,r than of his native soil. 
The result might have becn foretold. The Church not only took possession of most 
of the land won from the intidels, but it also e
ercised a baneful influence upon the 
G-overnment, and, through its dreaded tribunals of the lmluisition, over the whole 
of society. 
But whilst the!<e long religious struggles tended to the moral and intellectual 
abasement of the Rp<miards, there were other causes which operated in an inverse 
sense, and these Buckle does not appear to have properly appreciated. The kings, 
in order to sccure the support of the people in their wars ag-ainst the ){ui"sulmans, 
found themselves compelled to grant a large measure of liberty. The towns 
gO\-erned themselve", and their deleg-ates, as early as the eleventh century, sat with 
the nobility and clergy iu the Cortes, and voted the supplies. Local government 
conferred admntages upon I:;pain then enjoyed only in few p,.rts of Europe. 


Fig. 13ï.-DKHESAS IN" THE E"-IROXS OF :\IAURID. 
8caIe 1 : 400,000. 


Industrv and the arts flourished 1D these prosperous cities, and a stop was even 
put to the encroachments of the clergy long before Luther rai
ed his powerful 
voice in Germany. 
A struggle between the supporters of local government and of a centralized 
monarchy at length became imminent, and no sooner had the infideli" been expelled 
than ei,il war hpg-an. It terminated in favour of King and Church, for the 
('omUl/eros of the f':I<'tile!< met with little support in the other provinces, and their 
to\\ liS were ravaged by the blooclthirsty generals of Charles V. 
The di!':cO\'ery of the Xe\V "'orId, whieh happene(l about this period, proved a 
disaster to 
pain, for young men of enterprise and darillg cross('d the Atlantic, 
and thus weakcned the mother country, which was too small to fced such huge 
colonies. The immense amount of treasure (more than E'?,OOO,OOO,OUO between 
1500 and 1702) sellt home from the colonies contributed f-till further to the rapid 
decay of Spain, fur it corrupted the entire nation. MOlley being obtainaLle without 
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work, 11'1 honest tahour ('eased, and when tbe colonies no longer yielded their 
metallic treasures the country saw itself impO\"erished, for the gold and silver 
had found their way to foreign lands, whence Spain had procured her supplies. 
History affords no other example of 1'\0 rIJpid a decadence brought about with- 
out foréign aggres!<ion. The workshops were closed, the arts of peace furgotten, 
the field" but inditterelltly cultivated. Young men flocked to the 9.000 monus- 
ter:es to enjoy a life of indolence, and" science "'as a crime, ignorance and 
stupidity were the first of virtues." Population decreased, and the ::;paniard even 
lost his ancient renown for bravery. If the Bourbon kings placed fOJeigners in 


Fig. I 38.-DENsln OF THE POPI:LATIOIf OF THE IRERIAN PE
INSI.LA. 
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all high positions of state, they did so because the Spaniards had hecnme incapllble 
of conduct.ing public busineiils. 
But if we compare the :-':pain of our own days" ith the Sp:lin of the InquiKition, 
we cannot fail to be "truck with tne \'a,;t progress made. ::;pain is no longer 
a " happy people without a histor)' ," for ever since tI\C hginning of the century 
it has been engHged in struggles, 
m(l during thiK pl'riud of tumultuous life it 
has dune more for arts, f\cience, and indul'try than in the two centuril"s of peace 
which succeeded the dark l"l'ign of Ph lip II, No doubt ::;pain might have done 
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even more if tbe 
tr('ngth of the eountry had not been wastpd in internal struggles, 
l"nfortunately the geogmphical conf1gur.ltion of the peninsula is unfîtvourable to 
the commlidation oi the nation, The littoral regions combine ('wry a inmtage of 
climate, !,,uil, and acce!<sibility, whilst the resources of the inland plateaux are 
cOlnparativdy few. The fonner naturally attract population; they abound in 
large and bustling citie
. and are morð dcnsely populated than the interior of the 
country. )Iadrid, which occupies a commanding position almost in the geo- 
metl.ical centre of the country, has become a focus of life, but its cm irons are very 
thinly inhabited. 
This unequal di
trihution of the population could not fail to exercise a powerful 
influence upon the history uf tbe country. Eaeh of the maritime provinces felt 
sufficiently strong to lead a separate existence. During the struggles witb the 
1\1ours COlUmon interests induced the indepenclent kingdolUs of Iberia to co-operate, 
aUf I facilitated the m
tabli,..hment of a central monarchy, but, to maintain tbis unity 
alterwanls, it became necessary to ha\e recourse to a system of terrori
m and 
opp,'('s!<ion. Purtugal, heing situated on the open Atlantie, Ehuok off the detest('d 
) uke of Castile after less than a c('ntury's submission In tile rest of the 
peninsula political con"ulidation is ma1.ing progres,.., thanks to the facilities of 
intereonununication and the substitution of Castilian for the pl'Ovineial dialects; 
but it would be an ert'or to suppose that 
\.lIflalusians and Galicians, BaRques and 
Catalans, 
\.ragonese and )Iadrileiios, have been weld('d into one nation. Indeed, 
the federal constitution adn)Cated by 
panish n'publieans appears tu be be"t suited 
to the geogr"phical configuration of the country and the g('niu8 of its pop"lation. 
The desire to establi"h prO\incial autonomy has led to must of the ci\il \\ars of 
Spain, whether rais
d hy C([/"/Ùdil or [lIlJ'll1l.,igefll,s. It is therefore meet that, in 
our de
,'iption of 
pain, we !<hould respect the limits traced hy nature, hearing 
in mind the fact that the pr.litical boundarie,; of the prO'ince do not always 
coincide with water-sheù" or linguistic boundaries. 


Jr.-THE CASTILES, Lr.()
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THE great central phteau of the peninsula is bounded on the north, east, and 
f;uuth by ranges of mountains extending from the Can tal rian Pyn->nees to the 
Sierra )Iorena, and sÌopes down in the w,
st towards l'ortu
al and the Atlantic. 
The uplands through which the rpper Duero, tbe Tajo (Tagus), anrl the Guadianl'. 
take their conrse ßr'e thus a region apart, and if the wat,ers of the ocean were to 
ris
 2,000 feet, the
. would be com'erted into a peninsula attaehed l.y the narrow 
isthmus of the ßa-<que P"O\ inces to the Freneh Pyrene!'s. The \,tst extent of 
these plateau'(-they constitute nearly hulf the urea of the whole country-accounts 
for the part thp)" plaYl-'d in history, and their comn.anding position enabled the 
Castilians to gain possession of the adjacent territOlies. 


Area. 


Population (IS.o;. Df'nsily. 
2..j50.000 69 
:!,:?ïß,OOO ':;1 


· Basin of the DliPro (Lpon and Old Castile, 
I'xdll
ive uf Log-roño and 
,mtalJlJ..l') 
Ba<iJ." of till' Tajo ,mù the Un"mana . . 


36,593 sq. m. 
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The Ca"til,,:'\ can hardly he called beautiful, 01 rather their solemn beauty does 
not commend them to the majority of travellers. Yast districts, such as the Tierra 
de Campos, to the north of Lllladolid, are ancient lake be(ls of great fertility, but 
exceedingly monotonous, owin
 to the absence of forests. Uthers are covered with 
small stony hillocks; ot 111' 1', , ag,tin, may be described as mountainous Mountain 
ranges covered with mpagre hl"l'bage bound the horizon, and sombre gor
es, 
enclosed hetween precipitous \\ aU" of rock, lead into them. Elsewhere, as in the 
LO\H'r Estremadura, we ml-'pt \\ ith vast pas
ure-lands, stretching as t
lr as the eye 
can reaeh to the foot of the mountains, and, as in certain parts of the American 
pmirics, not a tree alTl'sts the attention. Looking to the fparful nakedness uf 
these plains, one would hardly imagine that a law was promulgated in the middle 
of last century which l'njoins each inhabitant to plant at least five trees. Trees, 
indeed, have been cut òown more rapidly than they were planted. The peasants 
have a prejudice against them; their leaves, they say, give shelter to birds, which 
prey upon the corn-fields. Rmall birdf', nightingales alune excepted, are pursued 
wi huut mercy, and a prowrb s lYS that .. swallows crossing the Castiles must 
carry provisions with them." 'lrees are met with only in the must remote 
localities. The huvds of the peasantry, built of mud or pebbles, are of the same 
colour a8 the soil, the walled to\\ ns are easily confounded with the rock near them, 
and even in the mid"t of cultivated ficlds we may imagine ourselves in a desert. 
:\Iany districh; suffer from want of water, and villages which rejoi
e in the p08ses- 
"ion of a spring proclaim the fact aloud as one of their attributes. II uge bridges 
"pan the ravines, though for more than half the year not a drop of "ateI' :passes 
over their pebhly beds. 
Thc Rierm de [{uadarrama and its weste1'11 continuation, the Sierra de Gredos, 
separate this central plateau of >-ìpain into two portions, lying at different 
elevations. (lid Castile and Leon, which lie to the north, in the basin of the 
nuero, slope down from east to west from 5,()UU to 
,;
u(J teet; whilst 
e\V Castile 
and La .Mancha, in the twin basins of the Tajo and the Guadiana., have an average 
elevatiun of unly 2,000 feet. In the tertiary age these two plateaux were covered 
with huge lakes. (Jne of them, the contours of which are indicated by the débris 
carried down frolll the 
urrounding hills, originally di,.;charged. its watHs in the 
direction of the valley of the Ebro, but sullsequently opened itself a passage 
through the crystalline mountains of Portugal, now represented by the gorges of 
the Lo\\er ]hlcro. .\t another epoeh this Lake 
uperiol" communicated with the 
lake which overspread what are now the plains of Sew Castile and La Mancha. 
The area covered by tlwse twu lakes amounted to 30,000 square miles, and I"pain 
was then a mere "kelet,on of crystalline lllountains, joined together IJY saddles of 
tria
sie, Jurassic, and cretaceous age, enclosing these two fresh-water lakes, and 
bounded exteriorly hy the ocean. This geological period must have been of very 
long' duration, for the lacustrine deposits are sometimes nearly a thousand feet in 
thickness. The miocene strata \\ hich form the superficial deposit!'; of these two lake 
basins of the Castiles arc geologically of the sallle age, for fos,.;il hones of the 
Harne great animals-megathcria, mammoths, and hipparions-are found ill both. 
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Tbe Cantabrian Mountains nound Leon and Old Castile toward!': the north-west 
and north, but broad mountain ranges run out from these immediately to the east 
of the PelÌa Labra, and form the water-shed between the ba!':in of the Duero and 
the head-stream of the Ebro. These ranges arc known by ,"arious names. They 
form first the Ptiralll08 of Lora (3,5-!:! feet), which slope gently towards the SOUt1I, 
but sink dm\ n abruptly to the Ebro, which flows here in a gorge Illany hundred 
feet in depth. The water-shed to the east of these continues to the mountain 
pass of the Brujula, acro"s which leads the road (3.
1.j feet) connecting Burgos 
with the sea. Beyond this pass the so-called .1101ltl'8 of Uca graduapy increase in 
height, and join the crystalline Sierra de Demanda, culminating in the Pico de 
Sim Lorenw (7,.).)! feet.). Another mountain mass lies farther to the south-east. 
It rises in the Pico de Crbion to a height of 1,:3(iì feet, and gi,es birth to the 
riyer DUero. The water-shed farther on is formed hy the Bicrra Cebollera 


Fig. 139.-PlIOFILE OF 1HE RAIL"AY FROM lI\Y()
!<E TO CADIZ. 
(Altitudes in feet.) 
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(ì,03
 feet). which sub,ides by degree!', its ramifications extending into the basins 
of the Ebro and Duero. The :Sierra de la :Moncayo (7,90':; feet), a crystallint' 
mountain ma"s !'imilar to the f'an Lorenzo, but f'xceeding it in height, terminate
 
this portion of the enceinte of the central plateau. The hroud ranges beyond 
offer no obstacles to the construction of roads, but there are 
eYeral rugged ridges 
to the !;outh of the Cehollera and :\[oncayo, which force the Duero to take a. 
deyious course through the defile of boria. 
 umantia, the heroic defence of 
which has since been imitated by many other towns of the peninsula, stood near 
that gorge, 
The average height of the mountains separating the basin of the Dueru frum 
that of the Tajo is more than that of those in the north-east of Uld Castile. The 
mountains g"radually increase in height towards the west and &outh-west, until 
they form the famous 
ierra de Guadarrama, the granitic rock;; of which bound the 
horizon of )ladrid in the north. It constitutes a veritable wall bet\\ een the two 
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Castiles, and the construction of the road;; which lead in zigzag over Its passes of 
Somosierra (4,GRO feet), .Navacerrada (.j,t':H feet), and Guadarrama (5,0:30 feet) 
was attended with difficulties so considerable that Ferdinand Yr., proud of the 
a('hievement, placed the statue of a lion upon one of the highest summit
, and thus 
recorded that the" King had conquered tho mountains." This sierra forms a 
natural rampart to the north of the plains of 1Iadrid, and many sanguinary 
battles have been fought to secure a passage through them. The milway to 
Madrid avoids them, hut the depression of ...:\,,-ila, through which it passes, is 
nevertheless more elevated than the summit of the .!\[ont Cenis Railway. 
The mountains to the south-west of the reak of PelÌabra (7,t'ìO feet), which 


Fig. 140.-RIEltHA8 DE GllEDOS A);,D DII GATA. - 
Scale 1 : 800,000. 
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is the culminating point of the sierra, sink down rapidly, amI at tbe Alto de la 
Cierva (H,02T feet) the chain divides into two branches, of which the northern 
forms the water-shed lwtwpen the ÐUI->ro and the Tajo, whilst th(' more elevated 
southern chain joins the 
ierra de Guadarrama to the Hierra de Gredos, but is cut 
in two. by the defile eXI'avatpd by the river Alberche, which rises to the north 
of it, 
The 
ierm de Gr('(los is, next to the Pyrenees and t1Je 
i('rra Xevada of 
Gmllada, the most elevated mountain chain of 
pain, for in the Plaza (leI 
roro 
Almanzor it attains a height of 8,G
O feet, and thns reaches far beyond tbe zone 
of trees. Its naked summits of crystalline rocks remain covered with snoW' 
during more than h"lf the year. The country extending along the :;onthern slupe 
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of these mountains is one of the most <h>lightful districts of all 
pain. It 
abounds in streams of sp,lrkling waler; groups of trees are dotted oYer the hiIl- 
,.lopes and shield the villages; and Charles Y., when he sdecÏl'd the monastery of 
:-\t. Y u<-te as the sput where he proposed to p.ISS the remainder of his days, exhi- 
hited no mean taste. In former titHes the foot of the sierra "as much more 
frequented, for the Roman road known as ria Lala (noW" called Camillo de la Plaia) 
eros;;ed immediately to the \\ est of it, by the Puerto de Eaiios, and thus joined the 
,'alley of the Duero to that of the Tajo. 
The Sierra de Gata, whieh lies beyond tllis old road, has a course paraIlel with 
that of the Sierra de Gredo
, and this pamlldi;;m i" obl'cl'\"able likewisp" ith rc"pect 
to the minor chains and the l,rineipal ri,-er beds of that portion of :-\pain. The 
:"ierra de Gata rises to a heig'ht of 5,li00 feet in the Pe1Ïa de Francia, thus named 
after a chapel built by a Fmnki"h knight. "
ithin its reces"es are the secluded 
,-alleys of Las Batuecas and Las Hurdes. 
In the eastern portion of X ew Castile tbe country is for the most part undu- 
lating rather than mountainous, and, if the deep gorges excavaterl by the rivers 
were to be filled up. would pre"ent almo"t the appearance of plains. The 1ll0"t 
elevated point of this portiun of the country is the )[uehl de San Juan (.ï,HOO feet), 
in the )Iontes r ni, er"ale", thus eaIled, perhaps, because the Tajo, the J {Icar, the 
Guadala,-iar, and othet" ri,'ers flowing in opposite direction
 take their'ri"e there. 
The f'ielTa dpl Ttoemendal, in the district of Alharracin, farther nOl"th, is l'aid 
to be frequently "haken by eal'tbqual,es, and 
ulphurous ga,;;es escape there" herc 
oolltie rocks are in conhlct "ith black porphyry and basalt. :-ie, eral tria,.sie 
hill" in the ,-icinity of Ouenca are remarkable on account of their rock-salt, the 
principal mines of w}JÏeh are those of )Iin
lanilla. 
Fart.her south the height of land which separates the ri,ers flowing to the 
)Iediterranean from those .tributary to the Tajo and Guadiana is undulating, but 
not mountainous. "
e only again meet with real mountains on reaching the head- 
waters of the Guadi:ma, ::-ìegnra. and Guadalimar. where the :'ierr1l }[orena, forlll- 
ing for 
,)o miles the natural buundar
- between La 11:mch:t and 
\ndalusill, takes 
it
 rii'e. 
een frolll the plateau, thi
 i'ierra 1ms the appe:lI":lll<'e of 11i1ll:' of moderate 
beight, but tra,oellers facing it from the south see before them a writable mountain 
range of bold profile, and abounding in valleys and wild gorges. Geographically 
thi<< sierra belongs to 
-\ ndalu..ia rather thun to the plateau of tbe {'as tiles. 
In the west, judging from the coursps of the Tajo and tbe Guadiana, the country 
would appear to suhside by degrees into the plains of Portugal; but such is not tbe 
ease. The greater portion of Estremadura is occupied h
' a mountain mass cnn- 
si;;ting of granite and other crystalline rocks. The sedimentary strata of the 
region bounded in the north by the :-\ierras of Gredos and fiata, and in the south 
hy the Sierra de A roche, are but of small thickness. In furmer time"ì tbese 
granitic mountains of Estremadllra retained pent-up waters of tbe lakes which then 
co,ered the interior plateaux, until the ince!'sant action of water forced a pas;;age 
through them. Their bighest :;ummits form a range between the rivers Guadiana 
and Tajo known as the :-;ierra of Toledo, and attain a height of 0,1l.j feet in 
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the Sierra de Guadalupe, famous 
mimcle-working VirgiJ). )Iary, an 
tianized A merican Indians. 
Geologically the series of volcanic hills known as Campo de Calatrava (2,270 
feet) con,.,titute a distinct group, They occupy both banks of the Guadiana, and the 
ancient inland lake now converted into the plain of La :Mancha washed their foot. 


in other days on account of the image of a 
object of veneration to Estremeñ08 and Chris- 


Fig. 14l.-DJ!HLE OF THE TA.JO lr.. THE PRO\lNCE OF GUADALAJARA. 
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From their craters were f'jeeted trachytic and basaltic lavas, as well as ashes, or 
l(('griznlt'8, but acidulous thermal springs are at present the only evidence of sub- 
terranean activity. 


The rivers of the Castiles are of less importance than might be supposed from 
a look at a map, for, owing' to a paucity of rain, they are not navig-able. The 
moisture carried eastward by the winds is for the most part precipitated upon the 
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t':\terior slopes of the mountains, only a slllall proportion reaching the Castilian 
plateaux. Emporution, moreo, er, proceed", there ,-ery rapidly, and if it were not 
filr springs supplied b)" the rains of \\ inter there would not be a single perennial 
river.. 
of the three parallel ri,"ers, the Duerù, the T,00, and the Guadiana, the latter 
two are the mo"t feeble, for the supplementar
' ranges of the 
ierras of Uredos and 
Guadarrama :,.hut off their ba ,ins fi'om the moisture-laden \\ inds of the Atlantic. Yet, 
in spite of their small willme, the geological wurk performed by them in past 
ages was ,..tupendous. Both find their \\:lY through tortuous gorges of immense depth 
frum the edge of the plateaux do\\n to the plain,., of Lusitania. The gorge of the 
lIuero fùrms an appropriate natural boundary between 
pitin and Portugal, for it 
ofiers almost insuTInountahle oh,.,taeles to intercommunicut.ion. The more con- 
:,.iderable tributaries of the Duero-such as the Torme:<, fed b
' the snows of the 
:-;ierra de Grt'clos; the Y éltes; and the Agueda-likewise take their course through 
. wild defiles, which may be likened to the caÑons of the 
 ew "r odd. The Tajo 
presents similar features, and below its confluence with the Alberche it cnters a 
deep defile, hemmed in hy preeipituus wall" of gmnite. 
The Guadiana passes through a similar gorge, hut only after it has reached 
1'le soil of Portugal. Thc hydrography of its head-streams, the Giguela and 
Záncara, which ri"e in the 8err,lllio of Cuenca, offers curious feature,,; but, as 
they are for the most p..Jrt dry during Slimmer, the bountifhl springs known as 
the cljo.
, or "eyes," of the Guadiana are looked upun by the inhabitants as the 
true source of the riwr, They are three in number, and yield about four cubic 
yards of water a second. These springs are popularly belieH
d to be fed by the 
Ruidera, which, after having tra\"ersed a ('hain of picturesque lakelets, disappears 
heneath a bed of pebbles; but Coello ha" sho\\ n that after heay)' rains this head- 
,..tream of the Guadiana actually reaches the Zilllcara. 
The climate of the Castilian plateaux is quite continental in its character. 
The premiling winds of 
p:Jin are the same as in the rest of 'Yestern Europe, but 
the seasons and sudden changes of temperature in the upper basins of the Duero, the 
Tajo, and the Guadiana recall the deserts of 
.\frica and Asia, The coM in winter is 
most i'C\"ere, the heat of summer 
corching, and the predominating winds aggravate 
these features. In" inter, the I/or/c, which passes acr(1"S t.he snow-co,'ered Pyrenees 
and other mountain rangps, s\\ epps the plains and penetrates through every 
crevice in the \\ retched hO\"cl
 of the peasant.... In summer a contrary" ind, the 
>iotaI/o, penetrates through breaks in the :-;ierra Ke,-ada and :-;ierra :Morena, 
scorches the vegetation, and irritates man and animals. The climate of )[adrid t 
i" typical of that of mo!-t of the to\\ ns of Castile. The air, though pure, is exceed- 
ingly dry and penetrating, and persons nffected \\ ith disea,.,t;,., of the throat run 
considerable risk during their period of acclimation. "The air of )Iadrid does 
not put out a candle, hut kills a man," says a proVl>rb, and the climate of that 
cit)" is desl:ribed as "three months of \\ inter and nine of helL" True, in the 


· Awrage rainfall at :\Iadrid, 1(1.; inches: e\aporation, ,2-6 inches_ 
t )Ie,m ,umual tuul'l'r.,ture, 5,"9 0 ; exb'llll,." IOta awl It' F. 
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time of Charles Y., )[adrirl enjoyed the reputation of ha\ Illg- an excellent c1imate, 
and it is j list possible that its deterioration may be aserib.lble b the dpstruction of 
t he forests. 
The gre<:te,.,t variety of plants is met with if we as(.t'THI from the plains to the 
summits of tLp mountains, lmt taken flS a whole the Yegetation is "ingularly 
monotonous, fur the numher of plants capable of supporting :such extremes of 


Fig. 142.-TuE STEJ>PE
 OF NF.W CASTILE. 
According to Willkomm. Sc,lie 1 : 1,500,000. 


20 :MilC8. 


temperature is naturally limited. Rprhs and shrllb" predominate. The thickets 
in the upper basin of the Duero and on the plateaux to the east, of the Tajo and the 
Guadiana consist of thyme, Jayender, rosemary, hys..;op, alld other aromatic plants; 
on the southern slopes of the Cantabrian )Iountains heaths with small pillk flowers 
predominate; \"1lst areas in the mountains of Cuenca are covered \\ith Spani,.h 
l'l'Oom, or esparto: and saline plants abound in the en\'irons of .\lhaeete. These 
regions are generally de
cribed as the "Steppes of Castile," thuugh "de:serts" 
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"ould, perhaps, be a more appropriate term, For mill's around tlle \ illage of San 
Clemente not a rivulet, a "pring, or a tree is met with, and tbe a
pect of tho 
country througLout is exceedingly dreary. The interminable plains of La l\Iuneha 
-the "dried-up country" of the Arabs-adjoin these 1;teppes in the we1;t, and 
tbere corn-fields, \ ineyards, and pasture-grounds alternate with stretches of thistle
, 
and the monotony is partly relie\-ed by the \\ indmills, "iLh tbeir Luge sweeps slowly 
rc\ 01\ ing m-erbead. Estremadura and the slopes of the Sierra. )Iorena are princi- 
pally covered with rock-roses, and from the summit of some bills a carpet ofjaralc. ç , 
bluish green or brown, according to tbe sea...on, extends as far as the eye reacbes, 
and in spring is cmered with an abundance of \\ hite flowers re",embling newly 
fallen snow. 
" oods are met with only on the slopes of the mountains. Uaks of vanou"! 
species and chestnut-trees occupy the lower zone, and conifers extend beyond them 
to the e
treme limit of trees. Thebe latter likewise cover tbe vast tracts of shifting 
"ands which t'"tend along the northern foot of the ::;ielTa de Guaòarrama, anò arc 
the analogue of the French landt's. 
The remains of the ancient forests still "helter \\ ild animals. In the heginning 
of this century bears were numerous on the southern slopes of the Cantabrian 
)Iount"ins; the thickets of Guadarrama, Gredos, and Gata still harbour wo1\"es, 
lYll,),.,es, \\ ild cats, foxes, and even wild goats. Deer, bures, and other game abound. 
Tbe oak forests are haunted b)" wild boars of immense siæ and strength. Before 
tbe do\\ nfall of Islam it wa", thought meritorious to keep large berds of pigs, and 
a tmwller who visits the remote villages of Leon, '"allaòolid, and rpper E,..trema- 
dura "ill find that this ancient custom still survives. The black hogs of Trujillo 
and Montanchez are famou,> throughout 
pain for their excellent hams, 
'the country offers great facilities for the breeding of sheep and cattle; there 
are, however, several di;;:tricts which are admirably suited to the production ofccreals. 
The Tierm de Campos, in the basin of the Duero, is one of them. It owes its 
fertility to a subterranean reservoir of water, a1; do also the lIIC.W7 of Oc:uïa and 
other districts in the upper basins of the Tajo and the Guadiana, which are arid only 
in appearance, The vine flourishes on stony soil, and yields excellent wine, and 
the same may be said of the oli\"e-tree, which constitutes the wealth of the 
Campo de Calatrava. .Agricultural pursuits would thus appear to offer great 
advantages; and if thousands of acres are still allowed to lie fallow, if nomad 
babits still predominate, this is 0\\ ing to sloth, force of habit, the e
istence of 
feudal customs, and sometimes, perhaps, to discouragement produced by seasons 
of drought. 
.Mo"t of the berds of ml'riJ/o.
 are obliged to traverse ne'lrl) half 
p',in in 
!'earch of the fond they require. Eaeh herd of about 10.000 ..IJeep is placed 
in charge of a lI/(/!/oral, as"isted by mbadal/C8 in charge of detachments of from 
1,0UO to 1,200 animal->. Tbe shepherds and !'heep of Balia, in Leon, al'e reputpd 
to be the best. In the beginning- of April the merinos lea\ e their pasture-grounds 
in Andalusia, I,a )lancba, and E"tremadura for the north. wbere they p ,,..s the 
summer, returning in 
eptember to the south. It JJ\,I)' rcadily 1e imagined that 
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these wandering herrls do much damag-c to the fidel" through which they pass, 
even though the privileges of the sheep-IIl'eeders were ahrogated in a large measure 
in IH:3G. 
pain, however, in spite of every advantage oflered by nature, is obliged 
now to import sheep from abroad to impro,'e its flocks. 
lules, too, wbich are 
almnst indi"pensaùle in so stony a ('nuntry, are imported from France. Camels, 
llamas, and kangaroos bave heen introdueed, but their number has never been 
large, and the fauna as we;l as the flora d the Castiles bears the stamp of monotony. 


As is the land, so are its inhaùitants. The men of I
eon and the Castiles are 
grave, curt of speech, majestic in their gait, anrl of even temper, Even in their 
amusements they carry themselves with dignity, and those amongst them who 
re
pect the traditions of the good old time regulate every movement in accordance 
with a most irksome etiquette. The Castilian is haughty in the extreme, and ro 
80!! Castellano! cuts short ever
' further explanation. He recognises no superiors, 
but treats his fellows on a footing of perfect equalit.y. A foreigner who mixe:< 
for the first time in a crowd at )ladrid or elsewhere in the Castiles cannot fail 
of being struck by the n Itural freedom with whieh rich and poor converse with 
each other. 
The Castilian, thanh'S to his tenacious courage :md the ccntral posit,ion he 
occupies, has become the master of Spain, but he can hardly he said to be t.he 
master in his own capital. :Madrid is the great centre of attraction of the entire 
peninsula, and its streets are crowderl with provincials from every part of 
Spain. This invasion of the capital, and of the Castiles generally, is explained by 
the sparseness of the population of the plateaux, a sparseness not so much due to 
the natural sterility of the country as to political and social causes. There can 
be no doubt that the Castiles formerly supported a much denser population than 
they do now, but. the towns of the valleys of the Tajo ,md t,he Guarliana have shrunk 
into villages, and the river, which was formerly na,-igaùle as far as Toledo, is so 
no longer, either bf'cause its volume is less now than it used to be, or ùecause its 
floods are no longer regulated. Estremadura, at present one of the poorest 
provinces of Spain, supported a dense populat.ion in the time of the Rom:ms, 
who founded there the Colonia Augni'ta Emerita C:\[(
rida), which hecame the 
largest town of Iberia. During the dominion of the Moors, too, Estramadura 
yielded bounteous harvests, hut the old cities han' di:;,lppeared, am.l the fielòs arc 
now covered with furze, broom, and rock-roses. 
Tbe expulsion of the :Moor" no doubt contrihuted towards the decay of these 
once fertile regions, but the principal cause must be lookpd for in the growth of 
feudal, military and ecclesiastical institutiolls, which robbed the cultivator of the 
fruits of his lahours. Subsequently, when rortes, Pizarro, and other lOlIqui.sf(/dorc',
 
performerl their prodigious exploits in the 
ew "TI
orld, they attractcrl the enter- 
prising youth of the province. The peaceahle culti,ation of the soil was held in 
contempt, fields remained untilled, and 40,000 nomadic shepherds took possession 
of the countr.y. It i.. thus the E8fr('fJ"/('Ho8 became what they are, the" Indians" 
of the nation. 
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This decrea
e of population "as unfortunately attended by a return towards 
barbarism. Three hundred years ago the region on the southern slopes of the 
Sierra de Guadarrama was famous for its indust.ry. Tbe linen and doth of .-\ vila, 
)[edina del Campo, and 
ego\ ia were known througbout Europe; nurgos and 

\randa del Duero were the seats of commerce and industry; and )[edina de 
Rio ""CO was knonn as "Little lndia," on account of the wealt,h displayed at its 
fairs. But misgovernment led to tbe downfall of these industries, the country 
became depopulated, and its ancient culture dwindled to a thing of tbe pa"t. 
\.t the 
famous university of 
alamanca the great disl:overies of l\'e\\ ton and Harve
 were 
still ignored at the close of last century as being" contrary to revealed religiun," 
and the lower classes grovelled in the most beastly superstitions. 
In thi., very province of Salamanca, close to the Peria de Francia, eJ..ist the 
" barbarous" Datuecas, who are cbarged with not being able to distinguisb 
the sea"ons. X or are the inhabitants of otber remote mountain districts of 
tbe Castiles what we sbould call civili&ed. Amongst these JIlay be noticed 
he 
chol'l'o
 of Salamanca and tbe famous moraga/o.s of A1'torga, most of tbem 
muleteers. They only intermarry amongst themselves, and are lookcd upon as 
the lineal descendants of some ancient tribe of Iberia. Tbe suggestion tbat 
ther are a mixed ]'ace of Yisigoths and )[oors is not dese1"\ ing of uttention, 
for neither in tbeir dress nor in tbeir manners do they remind us of l\Iussulmalls. 
They "car loose trousers, clotb gaiters fastened below tbe knee, a short and 
close-fitting coat, a leather belt, a frill round the neck, and a felt hat witb a 
broad brim. Tbey are tall and strong, but wiry and angular. Their taci- 
turnity is extreme, and they neither laugb nor sing wben driving before them 
tbeir beasts of burden. It is difficult to excite tbeir passiml, but, once roused, 
they bel:ome ferocious. Their bom'sty is a1,o\e suspicion, and tbey may he safely 
trusted witb the most valuable good", whicb they will defend against ewry 
attack, for t1ey are brave, and skilled in tbe use of arms. '\'hilst the men 
trawrsc tbe \\ hole of Spain as carriers of mercbandise, the women till tbe soil, 
"\\bicb, being arid and rocky, yields but a poor barvest. 


The vICissitudes of history explain the existence of numerous towns in tbe 
Castiles whicb can bmst of having been the capital of the country at one time or 
otber. 
umantia, the most ancient of all tbose cities, exists no longer, and tbe 
learned are not yet agreed wbether tbe ruins discoyered near tbe decayed town of 

oria are the remains of tbe wall" demoli"bed by Scipio Æmilianus. But there are 
several cities of great antiquity whicb possess some importance e\"en at the present 
day. Leon is one of tbese. It wa
 the head-quarters of a Roman legion 
(.çeplimn yrmina), and its name, in reality a corruption of It'yio, is supposed to be 
symbolized by tbe lions placerl in its coat of arms. Leon was one of tbe first 
place;; of import:mce taken from the )[oors. Its old walls are in ruins now, and 
the beautiful cathedral has lìeen transformed into a clumsy cube. A
torga, the 
U magnificent city" of Asturica 
\.ugusta, bas fitllen even lower than Leon, wbilst 
Palencia (tbe ancient Pallantia) still enjoys a certain measure of prosperity, owing 
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to its favourable geographical position at the Pisuerga, which has caused it to 
be selected as one of the great railway centres of the peninsula, 
Burgos, the former cnpital of Old Castile, points proudly to its graceful cathe- 
dral nnd other ancient buildings, but its streets are nearly deserted, and the crowds 
which congregate occasionally in the churches, hotel:.;;, or at the railway station 
are composed, for the most part, of beggars. In the cathedral are presel"wd 
numerous relies, and the Cid, whose legendary birthplace, Rival', is near, lies LurieJ 
in it. 
Yalladolid, the Belad """alid of the :\1001'8, at one time the capital of all Spain, 
enjoys a more favourable geographical position than Burgos, It lies on the Lower 


Fig, 143.-SALAM_
xc,
 A
D ITS DESPOIJLADOS. 
Beale 1 : 200,000. 


3 Mù.ea. 


Pisucrga, where that r1\"er enters the broad plain of tIle Duero, at an elemtion 
of less than UOO feet abo\"e the sea. There are numerous f
lCtories, conducted 
by Catalans, and tbe city boasts, like Burgos, of many curiolll' buildings and 
hi:.;;torical reminiscences, The houses in which Columbus died and Cervantes was 
born are still shown, as is the beautiful monastery of I'an Pablo, in which resided 
Torquemada, the monk, who condemned 
,OOO heretics to die at the !'take. The 
castle of 
imancas, where the precious archives of 
pain are kept, is near this 
city. 
nescendin
 the Duero, we pass Toro, and then reach Zamora, the "goodly 
walls" of which proved such an ohstacle to the '1001's. Zamora, though on the 
direct line between Upurto and continent...l Europe, is an out-of-the-way place at 
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present, and the same may be said of the famous city of Salamanca, on the 
'formes, to the south of it. 
:-;alamanca, the 
Lllmantica of the Romans, succeeded to l',llencia as the seat of 
a university, and durillg tbe epoch of tbe Henai
:.mce was described as the" mother 
of \irtues, sciences, and arts," and the" Rome of the Castiles." It still desen-e
 
the latter epithet, because of it:> magnificent bridge built by Trdjan, and the beau- 


Fig. tH.-THE ALCÁzAR OF SEGO\IA. 
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tiful edifices dating back to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Its intellectual 
superiority, however, is a thing of the past. 

\re\'alo, and the famous town of )[edina del Campo, to the north-east of f'ala- 
manca, carryon a con<;iderable trade with corn, Axila occupies an isolated hillock 
on the b
nhs of the Adaja, to the north of the 8ierra de Gredos. Á vila still pre!'<erve s 
its turreted walls of the fifteenth century, and its fortress-like cathedral is a marvel 
of architecture. There are also curious sculptures of animals, which are ascribed 
28 
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to the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Similar works of rude art in th
 
vicinity are known as the .. bulls of Guisando," from a ,illage in the Sierra de 
G redos. 
Segovia the "circu1l1"pect" is situated on an affluent of the Duero, like 
,\ vila, and in the iIll III ed iate vicinity of the 
ierra de Guadarrama. Its turreted 
walls rise on a scarped rock, buppo::.ed to re:,;emule a :,hip. On the poop of this 


Fig. 145.-ToLEDo. 
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fancied ship. high aho\'e the confluence of the Clamnres and Eresma, ri
e thc 
ruins of the :Moorish Alcåzar, whilst thc cathc{lral. in the centre of the city, is 
supposed to represent the mainmast. A heautiful aqueùuct supplicf' Segovia with 
the clear water:,; of the Guadarrama. It il' the finest Homan work of this cla
R in 
Iheria, amI far bllperior to the roJal palace of ::5an IhIcfonso or of La Granja, in 
the ncighhoUl'hoot1 of the city. 
Tolet1o is the most fanlOu:,; eity to the south of the great rmnpnrt formet1 b}' the 
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Sierras of Gl1adarrama, Grpr!o,"" and nata. This is the ('iI/dad Impcrial, the 
"mother of cities," the coronet of Spain and the light of the world, as it was 
called by Juan de l)adilla, the most famous of its sons. Tradition tells us that it 
existed long before Hercules founded Segovia, and, like Home, it stands upon seven 
hills. Toledo, with its gates, towers, )[oOl'ish and mediæval buildings, is indeed a 
beautiful city, and its cathpdral is of dazzling richness. nut, for all this, Toledo is 
a decayed place, and its famous armourers' shop'"' have been swamped by a 
Government manufactory. 
Talavera de la Reyna, below Toledo, on the Tajo, still possesses some of its 
ancient manufactures of silk and faience, Puente del .Arzobispo and the other' 
towns on the Tajo are hardly more now than large villageE. The bridge of .Almaraz 
crosses the river fhr away f!'Om any populous town, and the old Roman bridge 
of Alconétar exists no longer. Alcántara,-thut is, the bridge,-near the Por- 
tuguese frontier, still remains a monument of the architectural skill of the 
Romans. It was completed in the year 105, in thp reign of Tmjan, and its 
architect, Lacer, appc'ars to have been a 
paniard. r ts centre is at an elevation 
of 1 GO feet above the mean level of the Tajo, the floods of which rise occasionally 
to the e
tent of a hundred feet. 

\ll the great towns of Estremadura lie at some distance fmm the Tajo, and 
its great vollime of water has hitherto hardly been utilised for purpo:-;es of 
irrigation or navigation. On a fertile hill nearly twenty miles to the north of 
this river, thf' 01(1 town of Plasencia may be i'een bounded in the distance l.y 
mountain.... frequently co\'creel with ,:now. ('{weres is ahout the Harne distanf'{> 
to the south, as is also Trujillo, which received such vast wealth f!'Om the con- 
que!'Ors of Peru, bllt is now dependent upon its pigs and herds of cattle, 
The position of those towns of Estrcmadura which lie on the banks of the 
Guadiana is more favourable. nalbjoz, close to the Spanish f!'Ontier, has lost its 
ancient importance as a fortress since it hecame a place of commerce on the only 
railway which as yet joins 8pain to Portug1
1. )[Þrida, on the same railway, is 
richer in Roman monuments than any other town of Spain, for there are a 
triumphal arl'h, the remains of an aqueduct, an amphitheatre, a naumachy, bathi', 
and an admirable bridge of eighty grunite arches, 2,600 feet in length; but in 
population it is far inferior to Don Benito, a to" n hardly mentioned in history, 
higher up the Guadiana, at the edge of the vast plain of La Serena. It was founded 
in the beginning of the i'ixteenth century, and together with its ncighbour, 
Yillanueva de la Serena, derives its wealth from the fertility of the surrounding 
country. It.. fruits, and particularly its water-melons, are much esteemed. The 
plains on the right bank of the Guadiana abound in phosphate of lime, which is 
exported to France and England. 
The to\\ ns of La :\Iancha are of no historical note, and the province owes 
its celebrity almost exclusively to Cervantes' creation, the incomparable "!Jon 
Quixote." Ciudad Real, an industrious place formerly; Almagro, known for its 
!Joint-lace; Daimiel, near which stood the principal cai'tle of the military order of 
Calatrava; )Iunzflllares; and other towns are important principally becau'<e of their 
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trade III corn and wme Almadcn,-that is, "the mine," -in a valley on the 
northern slope of the Sierra )lorena, has become famous through its cinnabar 
mincs, which for more than three centuries supplied the X ew 'V orld with 
mercury, and still yield about 1,
OO tons annually. 


F g, 146.-I\lADIIID ^"D ITS E:-I\ IRONS, 
Scale I : 200,000. 
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2 lIIiles. 


E-Istern Castile, bcing at a considerable elem: ion above the sea-level, and 
having a rugged surface, cannot support a population more dense than cither La 
:Mancha or Estrellladura. Ther'e are but few towns of note, and even the capital, 
Cuenca, is hardly mure than a third-rate provincial city. Pictures(luely perched 
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upon a steep rock overhanging the deep gorges of the Huecar and J (lear, it merely 
lives in the past. The only other towns of note in that part of the count.ry al'e 
Guadalajara, with a Homan acqUl'duct, and Alcalá, the native place of Cervantes 
and seat of an ancient univer>iity, which at one time saw LO,OOO "tudents within its 
walls. Buth the8e towns are situated on the TIenares, a tributary of the Tajo, 
and either would have been fit to become the capital of the kingdom. 
Indeed, at the fil'st glance, it almost appears as if )Iadrid owed its existence to 
the caprice of a king. It has no river, for the )Ianzanares is merely a torrent, its 
climate is abolllinaUe, and its environs present fl'wer adnmtagl'R t ban tho8e of 
Toledo. the ancient capital of the Romans and Visigoths. But once having been 
seleeted as the cap:tal, )fadricl could not fail to ri"e in importance, for it occupies a 
central position with respect to all other towns outside the basin of the r pper Tajo. 
Pinto (PilI/dum), a short distance to the !South of :\Iadrid, is popularly supposed to 
be the mathematical centre of the peninsula; and tll11s much is certain, that the plain 
bounded in the north by the 
il'l'l'a de Guadarrama forms the natural nucleus of 
the country, and is tmversed by its great natural high" aYI;. 
Toledo occupies a position almost equally centml. It was the capital of the 
country during the reign of the Romans, and sub!-il'<Juently became the capital of 
the ecclesiastical authorities and of the kings of the VIsigoths, and retained that 
position until it fell into the power of the )1001'15, During the 8truggles between 
)loors and Christians the lattcr shifted their capital from place to ptl(
e, according 
to the varying fortunes of the war, but no sooner had the former been expelled 
from C6rdova than the Chri"tian kings again established themsdves in the plain 
to the south of the f'ierra d
 Guadarrama. Tllc." had then to ("hoo"e hetwecn Toledo 
and :\[adrid. Toledo no doubt offered superior advantages, but its citizens having 
joined the in..urreetion of the COI/1III1CJ'08 against Charles 'T., the Empcror-king decided 
in favour of Madrid. I'hilip II l. endetn-olll'ed to remove the capital to Valladolid, 
but tbe natural attractions ot )[adrid proved too strong for him, and the schools, 
museums, public huildings, and manufactories whicb have arisen in the latter since 
then mU>it for eYer insure it a preponderating position. The railways, which now 
join :\Iadrid to the extremities of the peninsula, countervail the disadvantages 
of its immediate neighhourhood; and although the purest Castilian is spoken at 
Toledo, it is )ladrid which, through its press, has insured the preponderance of that 
idiom thl'Oughout 
paill, :Madrid has long been in ad mnce of' all otht-I' ciTies of the 
peninsula as regards political aétivity, industry, and commerce, but its growth 
having taken place during a pel'iod de\"Oid of art, it is inferior to other towns with 
respect to the c11aracter of its public buildings. The llJuseums, however, are 
among
t the richest in Europe, amI make it a second Florl'uce. Immediately 
outRide the puillic pronlPnades of the Prado and Buen Retiro we nnd our- 
sel ves in a desolate country cm ered with fliuts, and this must he crossed by 
a trayeller desirous of \isiting the dt-lightful gardens of Aranjl1ez, the huge 
Escorial built hy Philip II., or the villas in the wooded valleys of the Sierra de 
Guadarrama. These latter supply :Madrid with water, as the neighbouring lUoun- 
tains do with ice. Formerly one of the most secluded of these valleys became 
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the seat of a mock-kinwlum, nominally independent of the King's of Castile. 
During the :Moorish invasion the inhahitants of thc rlain of Jarama had sought 
shelter in the mountains, and the rest of the world furgot all about them. They 
called themselves Patones, and elected an hereditary king. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century the la:;t of the line, by trade a carrier, surrendered his 
"and of authority into the hands of a ro
'al officer, and the ,alley was placed 
under the juri,.,dictiun of the authorities at U ceda.. 


III.-A
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A);D\LrSH embrace., the whole of the basin of the Guadalquivir, together with 
some adjoining districts. It is bounded in the nurth l1y the Sierra 
lorena, which 


Fig. 147.-ARAYJUEZ. 
Scale 1 : 76,000. 


1 Mile. 


in the direction of Portugal hepomes a rugged mountain district of crystalline 
furmation intersected by tortuous ravines, and rising in the Siena de .\.racena, 
north of the mining region of tbe Hio Tinto, to a height. of ,'),500 fed. Farther 
cast the ::-;ierra 2\[orena ascends in terraces ahove the valley of the Guadalquivir, 
anil on its reverse slope we meet with districts, such as that of Los PcdroclH's 
(I,G.jO feet), hardly less monotonous of aspect than the plains of La )[anl'ha. The 


. Population of the principal to\\ n
 of the C'asti1l's (1870) :-Old (''Istile: Y aUaònli.l, 60,00 0 : Bur
08, 
14,000; 
alam.mra, 13,fj'0: l'aleßl'ia, 13,000; Zamora, 9,000; !,pgmia, i,OOO: J,pon. 7.000: Avila, 6,000, 
]0;,,,, Castile: 
r."lrid, 332.000: '1'ol..Jo, 17,fjOO; Almag-ro, 14,000: Daimipl, 13.000: I'iwhd Real, 
12,000; Yal de I'eñas, 11,000; Almaden, 9,000: :\[aIlÆnarcs, 9,000; Cm'nca. i,OOO; Talavera ell' la 
R(.
 lIa, 7,fjOO; GuaJalajara, 6.000. Pstremnd"rrI: Ba(hjoz, 2<1,000 ; Dun Benito, 1.:;,UUO; ('áceres, 12,00U ; 
Yillanuf'va de la S"rl'na, 8,OUII; Plasf'n('ia, f),000; :néri.1." 6.000. 
t ArPa of the ha
in of the Guadalqui\Ír, 21,000 square miles; arl'a of Aud"lusi,\. 28.370 square miles; 
po!,ulation (11;;0), :!,7-l9,6:!9: J"llsity,91. 
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Punta de _\lml'nara (.j,!I
O feet), in the Sierra de Alcaraz, in the extreme ea'St, may 
be looked upon as the culminating' point of this siena, which is indebted for its 
n,une of" Black )Iountain" to the somhre pincs which clothe its slopcs, 
The line of water-parting dof's not pa":s through the highcst summits of 
this range: 'lost of the ri,'el's rise on the plateau, and take their course, by 
picturesque gorges, right through the heart of the mountains. The most famous 
of these gorges is that of Hespelïaperms (2,-1-1c1 feet), leading from the dreary 
plains of La )lanl:ha to the smiling ,alley of .Andalusia. This pa"s has played a 
great part in e,'cr) \\ar. At its foot was fùught in 1:!12 the fearful battle of 


Fig. 148.--TBE BASINS OF THE GUADIAJooA AND GUADALQIIHR. 
S....Je 1 : 8.IIIIII.OOU, 


00 Miles. 


Na\""as df' Tùlo,.:a, in which morc than 200,000 )Iu,..sulman" are said to lmn' bf'cn 
slaughtered, 
The mountains which shut in the basin of 
-\.ndalusia on the em.,t are cut up 
by deep ri,"er gorges into se,'eral distinct ma""eg or chaills, of wllieh the Calar 
del )Iundo (3,437 feet), 1 dmo de 
egura (-3,9::':; feet), and Sierra Sagra (7,G75 
feet) are the princip
ll. The southern mountain ranges uuiformly extend f!'Om past 
to west. From north to south we cross in tmcces"ion the Sierras de :Maria (Ö,L!JO 
fept), de las Estancias, and de los Filabres (6,2
:J feet), so famous for its marble,:, 
In the west the lattf'r two ranges join the Sierra de Baza (ü,2:iü fect), itself attached 
t.o the great culminating range of Iberia, the t;icrra K O\-ada, by a saddle of incon- 
siderablc height (:!,n.jO fct>t). 
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The Sierra Nevada consists mainly of schists, through which eruptions of 
serpentine and porphyry have taken place, The area it occupies is small, but 
f!'Om whatever :,;ide we app!'Oach it rises prccipitously, and the eye can trace the 
sllcceeding zones of vegetation up to that of perennial snows pierced by the peaks 
of :\Iulahacen (ll,G(H feet), Picacho de la Veleta (11,3R6 feet), and Alcazaba 
(7,590 feet). Vines and olive-trees clothe the foot-bills; to these succeed walnut- 
trees, then oaks, and finally a pale carpet of turf bidden beneath snow for six 


Fig. 149.-THE PA_S OF DE8PEYAPERR08. 
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months. 
Ias:ses of 
mow accumulate in shelten'd hollows, and these l"('1I1/8ql/(,I'OS, 
l'eltliscas, or snow-drifts, :supply Granada with ice. In tbe Corral de la T"dda tbere 
even exists a true glacier, which gin's birth to the river GeniI, and is the most 
suutherl.v in all Europe. The more extensive glaciers of a former age bave 
dis.lppcared long ago. To the purlillg streams fed by the snows of the sierra the 
Vega of Granada owes its rich ,"erdure, its flowers, and its excelJent fruits, and tbe 
deligbtful ,"alley of I..ecrin its epithet of "l)aradise of the .Alpujarras." 
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Xo other district of 
pain so forcibly reminds us of the dominion of the )1001'13. 
The principal summit is named after a )loorish prince. (hi the l)icachu they lit a 
beacon on the approach of a Christian army, and in the Alpujarras, on the 
southern slope, they pa
tured their sheep. The Galician and Asturian peasants, 
who now occupy this district, are superior in no respect to the converted )[001'13 
who were permitted to remain at rjijar, the capital of Alpujarras, when their 


:Fig. 150.-THE SIEI<RA XE\"ADA AS 
EEX Fuml R\ZA. 
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compatriots were driven forth. The natural riches of the mountains remam 
nndeveloped, and tbey are surrounded by a belt of d(''''pobl((do,
. 
From the Pass of Alhedin (3,30U feet), between Granada and AIpujarra, we look 
down upon one of the most charming panoramas of the world. It was hcr'e that 
Boabdil, the fugitive Moorish king, beheld for the last time the smiling plains of 
his kingdom, and hence the spot is known as the" Last Bigh of the 
loor," or the 
"Hill of Tears," From the highest summits of tbe sierm, however, tbe prospect 
is exceedingly grand. Standing upon the Picacho de Ia Yeleta, we see 
outhern 
29 
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Spain spread out beneath our feet, with its fertile valleys, rugged rocks, and 
russet-coloured wilds. Looking south, across the blue waters of the 1Iediterranean, 
the mountains of Barbary loom out in the distance, and sometimes we are even able 
to hear the murmuring of the waves as they beat against the coast. 
The mountains around these giants of Granada are very inferior to them in 
height. The country in the north, which is bounded by the valleys of the GeniI, 
Guadiana 1Ienor, and Guadalquivir, is occupied by an upland intersected by deep 
ravines, and rising now and then into distinct mountain chains, such as the Sierra 
)Iagina (7,047 feet) and Sierri.l de Jabalcuz, near Jaen (1,800 feet); the chain 
Alta Coloma, farther south, with its wild P
\sS, Puerto de .Arenas, between Jaen 
and Granada; and the Sierra Sus,ma, close to Granada, which extends westward 
to the mountain mass of the Par 
panda, the great prophet of the husbandmen of 
the Vega :- 


" Cuando Parapanda se pone la montera, 
Llue"\e, aunque Dios no 10 quisiera." 
(" 'Yhen Parapanda puts on his cap it rains, though God may not wish it.") 


The mountains extending along the coast are cut up by transverse valleys into 
several distinct masses. The Sierra de Gata, in the south-east, is a detached 
mountain mass, pierced by several extinct ,'olcanoes. Farther west rises the 
Sierra Alhamilla, the torrents of which are so rich in garnets that the huntsmen 
use them instead of shot, Crossing a rivulet, we reach the superb Sierra de Gádor 
(7,620 feet), consisting of schists. 
The Contraviesa (6,218 feet), which separates the Alpujarras from the 1Iediter- 
ranean, rises so steeply from the CQ;J.st that even sheep can hardly climb it. The 
Sierra de Almijara, beyond the narrow valley of the Guadalfeo, and its western 
continuation, the Sierra de Alhama (7,00:3 feet), present similar features. The 
mountains on the other side of the Pass of Alfarnd.te or de los Alazores (2,7:!3 
feet) constitute the exterior rampart of an ancient lake bed, bounded in the north 
by an irregular swelling of ground known as Sierra de Yegua... The road from 
l\Iålaga to Antequera crosses that rampart in the famous Pass of EI Torcal (4,213 
feet), the fantastically shaped rocks of which bear some resemblance to the ruins 
of an extensive city. Archæologists have discovered there some of the most curious 
prehistoric remains of Iberia. 
To the west of the basin of l\Iálaga, drained by the Guadalborce, tbe emissary 
of the ancient lake referred to abO\-e, the mountains again increase in height, and 
in the Sierra de Tolox attain an elevation of 6,430 feet, Snows remain here 
throughout the winter. From the Tolox mountain chains ramify in all directions. 
The Sierra Bermeja (4,7':;ü feet.) extends to the south-west, its st.eep promontories 
being washed by the waves of the sea; the wild" Serrania" de Ronda (':;,OR5 feet) 
extends westward, and is continued in the mountain mass of San Cristóbal 
(5,ö27 feet), which sends branches southward as far as the Capes of Trafalgar and 
Tarifa, The rock of Gibraltar (1,-I-OR feet.), which rises so proudl
' at the entrance 
of the Mediterranean, is a geological outlier attached to the mainland by a strip of 
sand thrown up by the waves 01 the ocean. 
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Erosion has powerfully affected the mountains occupying the country between 
ttJe basin of the Guadalquivir and the coast. Amongst the numerous riwr gorges, 
that of the Gaytanos, through which the G uadalhorce flows from the plateau of 
Antequera to the orange groves of Alura, is one of the wildest Hnd most magnifi- 
cent in all Spain. Only torrents enter the )Iediterranean, and even of the ri, ers 
discharging their waters into the Atlantic there is but one which is of some 
imp )ftance, on account of its great volume and the facilities it úffcrs for navigation. 
This is the Guadalquivir, which rises in the Sierra :-:agra, at an elevation of 5,900 
feet above the sea-level. Having received the Guadalimar, its current becomes 


Fig. 151.-THE 
IOl.TH OF Till! Gt'ADALQ()'l,"IR. 
Beale 1 : 200,
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gentle, and it flows through a wiile and open valley, thus differing essentially 
from the rivers of the Castile
, which, on their way to the s.:a, traverse narrow 
gorges. Its volume fairly entitles it to its Arab name of"
 ad-el-Kebir, or "large 
river." The geological work performed by this river and its tributaries has been 
enormOU8. Mountain ramparts have been broken through, lakes drained, and 
immense quantities of soil spread over the valley. Nowhere can this work be 
traced more advantageously than in the valley of the GeniI of Granada, for the 
fertile district of La Vega was covered by 11 lake, the pent-up waters of which 
opened themselves a pat;"age near Loja. 
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The estuary of the river has been gradually filled up by sediment. The tide 
ascends nearly as far as Scville, where the river is about ;2,)0 yards wide. Below 
that city it passes through an alluvial tract known as the m((ri8ma,
, ordinarily a 
dusty plain roamed over by half-wild cattle, but converted by the least rain into a 
quagmire. :Keither villages nor homesteads are met with here, but the sands 
farther back are covered with dwarf palms, and lower down a few hills of tertiary 
formation approach close to the river, their vine-clad slopes affording a pleasing 
contrast to the surrounding- solitude. 
A contraction of the alluvial valley marks the exterior limit of the ancient 
estuary silted up by the Guadalquivir. Sanlúcar de Barrameda, a town of 
oriental aspect, stands on the len bank, whilst a range of dunes intervenes 
between the sea and the flat country on the right bank. The mouth of the river 
is closed by a bar, so that only vessels of small draught can enter it. These 
Are/Uf8 Gorda.
, or "great sands," are for tbe most part covered with pines, and, 
except on their exterior face, they have remained stable since the historical epoch. 
The Guadalquivir is the only river of Spain which is navigable for a consider- 
able distance above its mouth. Vessels of 200 tons ascend it as far as Seviìle, a 
distance of sixty miles, Sanlúcar was formerly the great port of Spain, and its 
coasting trade is still considerahle. None of the other rivers of Andalusia are 
navigable, The Guadalete, which enters the Bay of Cádiz, is a shallow, sluggish 
stream; the Odiel and the Rio Tinto are rapid torrents, and their estuary, below 
Huelva, has been choked up by the sediment brought down by them; while Palos, 
so famous at! the port from which Columbus started upon his great voyage of dis- 
covery, has dwindled down to a poor fishing village. 
But what are these changes compared with the great revolution which joined 
the )Iediterranean to the Atlantic? There can be no doubt that a barrier of 
mountains separated the two seas. The destructive action of the Atlantic appears 
to have been facilitated not only by the cavernous nature of the rocks on 
both sides of the strait, but also by the fad of the level of the Mediterranean 
having been much lower at that time than that of the Atlantic, Even now the 
waters of the latter sometimes rush through the strait with astounding velocity 
(see Fig. 6, p.26). 'Ve cannot tell whether the strait has increased in width during 
historical times, for ancient geographers are not very precise in their measurements. 
Thus much, however, is certain, that the general features of the strait have not 
changed, and the two pillars of Hercules, Calpe and Abyla, may still be recog- 
nised in modern Gibraltar and Ceuta. 
The rock of Gibraltar does not form the southernmost promontory of Iberia, but, 
being the most striking object along the strait, it has given its name to it. Mariners 
look upon it as the true boundary between the 11 editerranean and the Atlantic, 
and it has heen likened, not inaptly, to a crouching lion guarding the gateway 
between the two seas. It rises almost perpendicularly on the east, and the town, 
with most of the batteries, has been constructed on the western slope, which is 
more accessible. The famous rock, though a natural dependency of "pain, has 
become, by right of conquest, one of the great strongholds of England, and its 
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importance as a fortress as well as a place of commcrce is indi!"putahlc. In its 
caverns have been discovered stone implements and the skeletons of dolicho- 
cephalous men. 
The frequent intercourse betwccn Ändalusia and the Berher countries on the 
other side of the strait is explained by "\icinity as wpll aH by similarity of climate. 
Algan e, Huel, a, and the lower yalley of the GuadaIquiyir, as far as Seville and 
Eeija. that ., stf>win!!-pan .. 01' .. fmnacl''' of Bpain, form one of the hotte
t districts 
of Europe. and the eoa"t, from ...\ll!eeiras and (
ibraltar to Cartag-ena. AIieante, and 
the Cabo de la K ao. i" hardly inferiur to it. The country around the Bay of 
Cádiz and the hilIy districts in the extreme south, which arc freely e:\.posed to the 
t"i,.a::;oli, or sea breeze, enjoy a more temperate climate. In the two torrid coast 
regions delineated above frosts are hardly known, and the mean temperature of 
the coolest month reaches 5-1 0 F. The heat is greatest around the bays exposed 
to the full influence of the hot African winds, and least on the Atlantic seaboard, 
where we,;;terly breezes moderate it. Contrar
. atmospheric currents naturally 
meet in the 
trait of Gibraltar, where the wind is generally high, and tempests 
are frequent in winter. "T esterly" inds preyail during winter, easterly winds 
in summer. The two promontories of Europe and .Africa are looked upon by 
mariners as tru:;tworthy signallers of the weather: when they are wrapped in 
clouds or mists rain and easterly winds may be looked for, but when their pro- 
files stand out clearly against the blue sky it is a sure sign of fine weather and 
"esterly "inds.. 
The dry and semi-tropical climate of Lower Andalusia freq UCl1tly exercises a most 
depressing influence upon Xorthern Europeans. In the plain and along the coast 
it hardly C\'er rains during SUlllmer, and the heat is sometimes stifling. for the 
trade winds of the tropics are unkno\\ n. .At Cdfliz the land wind blo\\ ing frolll 
the direction of )fedina 
idonia, and hence known as 1IIf'{{iua, is suffocating, and 
quarrels and even murders are said to occur most frequently whilst it lasts. But 
the most dreaded wind is the ðo{allU or It'I"alllt', which is ho
 as the 1Iast fmm a 
furnace. A curious yapour, kno\\ n 8S calil/a, then appears on the southern 
horizon, the air is fiUed with dust, lea\-es wither, and sometimes birds drGp in 
their flight as if suffocated. 
In tbe temperate regions of Europe summer is the season of flowers and foliage, 
but in Andalu;;ia it is tbat of aridity and death. Except in gardens amI irrigated 
fields all vegetation shrivels up and assumes a greyish tint like that of the soil. 
But when the equinoctial autumn rains fall in the lowlands, and sno\\ s in the 
mountains, the plants recover rupidly, and a second spring begins. In February 
"\-egt'tation is m03t luxuriant, but after l\Iarch heat and dryness again become the 
order of the day. Indeed, Andalusia suffers from a w:Jnt of moisture. There are 
8teppes without water, trees, or human habitations, the most extensi'.e being on 


Me
n Annnal R
infall Rainf.lI. R.'linf.IL 
Temp. Year. Oct.-:Uarch. April-
ept. 
· Granada 66' F_ 48-5 in_ 40-3 in. "-2 in_ 
:-:('.;11(' . 61'!' .. 26-1 " 23-1 .. 3'0 " 
Gibraltar . 70;) ., 28'9 " 20-3 " 8-6 " 
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the Lower G-cnil, where tbe depressions are occupied by S:.llt lakes, as 1Il Algeria 
or Persia, and cultivation is impossible. 
\.nolher steppe of some extent stretcbes 
to the east of ,Jaen, and is known as that of ::\Iancha Real. The barren tracts on 
the Mediterranean 
lopes are relatively even of greater extent than those in the 
basin of the Guadalquivir. The volcanic region of the Sierra de Gata is a complete 
de:sert, where castles and towers erected for purposes of defence are tbe only 
buildings. Elsewbere tbe coast is occupied by saline plains, which support a vege- 


Fig. 1.52.-THE STEPPES OF E UA. 
Scale 1 : 750,000. 
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tation mainly consi"ting of salsolace
c, plumhagineæ, and cruciferæ, five per cent. 
of the species of which are African. narilla, tbe asbes of which are used in tbe 
Ulilll\lfacture of soda, grows plentifully there. 
In the popular mind, however, Amlalusia has at aU times been associated with 
fertility. Its name recalls tbe oranges of Seville, the luxuriant vegetation of the 
Veall of (-;-ranada the" Elysian Fields," and the" Garden of the IIes l }erides," 
,., , . 
which the ancients identified with the \"alley of the Bætis. The indigenous flora 
entitles 
\.ndalllsia to its epithet of tbe "Indies of Spain," and, in addition to 
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the tropical plants from 
\si;L and Africa which grow there spon taneously, we meet 
with others which have been successfully acclimatized. Dates, ba:1anas, and bam- 
boos grow side by side with caoutchouc-trees, dragon's-blood trees, magnolias, 
chirimoyas, erythrinas, azedarachs; ricinus and stramonium shoot up into 
veritable trees; the cochineal cactus of the Canaries and the ground-nut of the 
Senegal do well; sweet potatoes, cotton, and coHee are cultivated with success; 
and the sugar-cane 
ucceeds in sheltered places. The coast between )Iotril and 

Iálaga is su pp osed tú yield annually .t:!o 000 worth of suaar. 
. a' 0 
The fauna of Andalusia presents, also, some .\frican features, The molluscs 
met with in )Iurocco exist likewise in Andalus:a; the ichneumon may be seen on 
the right ban"- of the Lo\\er Guadalqui,ir and elsewhere; the chameleon is plen- 
tiful; and a species of wild goat is said to be common to the mountains of'Iorocco 
and the :Sierra X e\ ada, X or should we forget to Htate that an African monkey 


Fig. lõ3.-Zùr.ES OF YEOETATIO); 0); THB COA
T OF A"l>ALLSIA. 
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(Inltlts S!/l/,([/l/Is) still lives on the rock of Gibraltar, but whether he has been 
imported has not yet been determined. 


In the da" n of Eurnpean history 
\.ndalwsm was probably' inhabited by an 
Iberian race akin to that of the Ba;:ques. The Ihstulæ, Bastarnoo, and Bastesæ, 
in the hills facing the )Iediterranean, and the Turdeta.ni and Turduli of the valley 
of the Bootis, bore Euskarian names, as did many of their towns. But even thus 
early they must have been a mixed race. Celtic tribes held the hills extending 
to the north-west of the Bootis, in the direction of Lu;:itania; the Turdetani, 
who were relat-Ï\'ely cÏ\ ili;:ed, for they possessed written law;:, permitted Phæ- 
nieian8, Carthaginiaws, and Greeks to settle amongst them, and in the end became 
thoroughly Latini;:ed. )lunieipal charters discovered at )[ál:Jga, and more recently 
at Osuna (Colon;rt Julia GCllifira), prove that the cities of this proyince enjo) ed a. 
considerahle deg-ree of self-gùvermnent. 
'Vhen the Roman world broke down, :Southern 
pain was inyaded by Yandals, 
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Byzantines, and Yisigoths, to whom succeeded Arahs, Berbers, and Jews. The 
influence exercised upon the country hy the Moors-that is, by a mixed race 
of Arabs and Berbers-has been more abiding than that of their Teutonic 
predecessors. They maintained themseh"es for more than seven centuries, were 
numerous in the towns, and cultivated the fields conjointly with the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. "Then the order of exile went forth against their 
whole race, Moorish blood circulated in the veins of those who were charged with 
the execution of this harsh measl!re. In certain portions of Andalusia, and more 
especially in the Alpujarras, where the )100r8 maintained their independence until 
the end of the sixteenth century, the mixture between the two races had made 
such progrpss that religious profession, and not the colour of the skin, decided 
nationality, Numerous Arabic words and phrases have found their way into the 
Andalusian dialect, and the geographical nomenclature of many districts is Arabic 
rather than Iberian or Latin. )lost of the large buildings in the towns are alcá:;at'8, 
or mosques, and even the style of modern structures is Arabic, modified to some 
extent by Roman influences. The houses, instead of looking upon the street, face 
an interior court, or patio, where the members of the family meet by the side of 
a cool fountain. No further ethnical element has been added to the population 
since the epoch of the Arabs, for the few German colonists who settled at Carolina, 
Carlota, and elsewhere did not prosper, and either returned to their native country 
or became merged in the general population. 
The Andalusians ha,"e frequently been called the Gascons of Spain. They are 
generally of graceful and supple build, of seductive manners, and full of eloquence, 
but the latter is too frequently wasted upon trifles. Though not devoid of bravery, 
the Andalusian is a great boaster, and his vanity often causes him to pass the 
bounds of truth. At the same time he is of a contented mind, and does not allow 
poverty to affect his spirit. The mountaineers differ in some respects from the 
dwellers in the plains. They are more reserved in their manners, and the 
Ja('{fI II OS, or mountaineers of Jaen, are known as the Galiciaus of Andalusia. 
The beauty of the highland women is of a more severe type, and, compared with 
the charming Gaditancs and the fascinating 1//aja"
 of Seville, the women of 
Granada, Guadix, and Baza are remarkable for an air of haughty nobleness. 
Ko doubt there are men in B:..tica who work, but as a rule love oflabour is not 
amongst the virtues of the Andalusian. The country might become the great 
tropical storehouse of Europe, but its immell:se resources remain undeveloped. To 
some extent this is explained by the fact that nearly the whole country is owned 
by great landlords. :Many estate'!, which formm"ly werp carefully cultivated, have 
been converted into sheep-walks, and for miles we meet neither houses nor human 
beings. The highlands, too, belong' to large proprietors, but are leased to small 
farmers, who pay one-third of their product in lieu of rent. 
The magnificent orange groves of ::;eville, ::5anlúcar, and other towns, the olive 
groves, vineyards, and orchards of :Málaga, supply the world with vast quantities 
of fruit; its productive corn-fields have made Andalusia one of the great granaries 
of the world; but it is mainly its wines which enable it to take a share in inter- 
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national commerce. Immense quantities of the wine known as sherry are grown in 
the vineyards of Jerez, to the east of Ciuliz. )Iany of the vineyards belong to 
Englishmen, and merchants of that nation are busily occupied in blending and 
other operations peculiar to their trade. 
everal wines, however, maintain their 
superior character to the present time. Such are the swcet tilltilla of Rota, 
lIIaw;(l/Iilla, and }lajamtc, made from dried grapes. In spite of many malpractices, 
this branch of industry has exercised a most beneficial influence upon the character 
of the population. 
anta )larÍa, on the Bay of Cádiz, is one of the great wine 
ports of the world, and :-ipain has become a formidable rival of its northern 
neighbour. · 
The ancient manufacturing industry of the country can hardly be said to exist 
any longer, but mining is still carried on. 
trabo eX3p-gerates the mine1 al 
wealth of the country, which is nevertheless very great. Xearly all the pro- 
ductive mining districts of bout hern SplLÏn are in the hills. The Sierra de 
Gádor js said to contain" more metal than rock." Hundreds of argentiferous 
lead, copper, and iron mines have been opened there, and in the sierras of 
Guadix, Baza, and _-\.lmería. Xear I,inares, on the Cpper Guadalquivir, there are 
lead mines yielding about 210,000 tons annually. The silver mines of Constantina 
and Guadalcanal, in the ::;ierra )Iorena, are being worked only at intervals. The 
coal basins of Bplmez and E
piel, to the north of ('órdova, promi;;e to become of 
great importance, although the output at present hardly e).,ceeds 
ÚU,uuO tons a 

 ear. Ðepo"it... of iron and copper exist near them. 
But of all the mines of 
pain tLose situated in the province of Huelva are 
the most productive. The 
llurian rocks there are wonderfully rich in pyrites of 
copper, The mines of Rio Tinto strike the beholder by their stupendous extent; 
and the existence of ancient galleries, buildings, and inscriptions prows that they 
have been worked since the most remote time. The im asion of the Yandals 
temporarily put a stop to the work, which was only resumed in 1,:30. The two 
principal deposits have been computed to contain no less than 300,000,000 tons 
of ore, The deposits at Tharsis are much less extensive, but within easier reach 
of Hudva. They contain l-t,OOO,OOO tons of iron and copper pyrites, and are 
worked like an open quarry. The deposit is no less than 4.50 feet in thickness, 
and some of the ores yield t" enty per cent. of copper. Immense heaps of scoriæ 
have accumulated near the mine, where they are bedded in regular strata dating 
back to the time of the Carthaginians. The sulphurous vapours rising from 
hundreds of furnaces poison the air and destroy the wgetation. The rivers Odiel 
and Rio Tinto run with ferruginous water which kills the fish; yellow ochre 
is thrown up along their banks; and in their estuary is precipitated a blackish 
mud consisting of the metal mixed with the sulphur of decomposed marine 
animals. t 


· Export of wine from C;'diz and Santa :\Iaría :-1858, 3,59;,000 gallons; 1862,5,115,000 gallons; 
1873, 10.H6.480 gallons, valued at t:
,93j,OOO. 
t In 1873 600.000 tons of p) nteS "ere exported from the district of Huel....a, of which 3-1.0,000 tons 
came from the mIlle of Tharsis. 
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Andalusia, though a desert in comparison with what it might be, rivals Italy 
ill the fame and beauty of its cities. The names of Granada, Córdova, Seville, 
and Cádiz awaken in our mind the most pleasing memories, for these old Moorish 
towns have become identified with a great advance in arts and science. 


Fig. lõ-l.-THE lIh:VES OF HUELVA. 
Beale 1 : 4s7,300. 


5:r.rn"", 


Their ar1vllJltageous geographical position accounts for their prosperity, past 
and present. Córdova and Seville command the fertile plain of the Guadalquivir, 
and the roads crossing the gaps of the neighbouring mountains converge upon 
them; Granada has its plentiful supply of water and rich fields; IIuelva, Cádiz, 
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)Iålaga, and 
\lmería are considera1)le seaports; and Gibraltar occupies a command- 
ing position between two seas. There are other towns less populous, but of 
great strategical importance, as they command the roads joining the valleys of the 
GeniI and Guadalquivir to the sea. 
Amongst the smaller to" ns which have played a part in history are several to 
the east of Gran,
da, such as Yelez Rubio and Yelez Blanco, on the :\1cditerranean 
slope; Cullar de naza
 with its subterranean houses excavated in the gypsum, on 
the western slope of the rel"til'lItl'.
, or " the \\ater-she<l ;" Huescar, the heir of an 
old Carthaginian city; and Baza. em ironed by a fertile plain known as ]fo!/a, 
or " the hollow." 
Granada, though it celebrates the anni,oersary of the entrance of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, is a very inferior place to what it wa" as the capital of a )[oorish 
kingdom, when it had (10,000 houses and 400,000 inhabit,mts, and was the busiest 
and wealthiest town of the peninsula. It is still the sixth city of 
pain, but 
Ôousands of its ragged inhabitants live in hideous dens, and close to the picturesque 
suburb of Albaicin a mob largely composed of gipsies has settled down in nauseous 
cayerns. Remains of :\Ioorish 1mildings are met ,\ ith only in the suburb named, but 
at some distance from the city there still exist edifices which bear witness to the 
glorious reign of its ancient masters. The TOI"I"l'8 rallll:ja.y, or "red towers," 
occupy a hill to the south; the Gel/era1ire, with it-- delightful gardens, crowns 
another hill farther east; and between them rise the bastions and towers of the 
AlIw1JI1J1"a, or "red palace," even in its present dilapidated condition one of 
the masterpieces of architecture, which has sen cd as a pattern to generations 
of artists. From the towers of this magnificent building we enjoy a prospect 
which indelibly impresses itself upon the memory. Granad,
, with its towers, 
parks, and villas, lies beneath, The course of the two rivers, GeniI and Darro, 
can be traced amidst the foliage, whilst naked hills bound the yerdant plain 
of La Yega, which has been likened to an "emerald en chased in a sapphire." 
The contrast bt'tween these savage mountains and the fertile plain, between the 
beautiful city and precipitous rocks, struck the )1oors with admiration, for thcy 
saw reflected in thcm their own nature--an outward impassiveness and a hidden 
fire. Granada, to them, was the" Queen of Cities," the" Damascus of the \Yest." 
Xor are the modern 
paniards behind them in their admiration of Granada and 
its vicinity. 
There are other beautiful towns in the basin of the Gcnit 1mt none can com- 
pare with Granada, not even Loja, a "flower in the midst of thorns," an oasis 
surrounded by rugged rocks and savage defiles, J aen, ho\\ ever, almost rivals 
Granada, It, too, was the seat of a powerful :\[oorish king, the hills surround- 
ing it are still crowned with the ruins of fortifications buried beneath luxuriant 
foliage, and the aspect of the town remains oriental to this day. 
The upper yallcy of the Guadalquivir abounds in cities. Baeza had more than 
1.jO,OOO inhabitants in the time of the )1oors, but wars depopulated it, many of 
the people remoying to Granada. Close by is rbeda, another )1oorish town. 
Higher up in the hills is the mining town of Linares, hardly large enough to 
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shelter 8,000 residents, but actually inhabited by 40,000. In descending the 
ri ver we p:1SS .And Újar, famous on account of it.s alcarmzas, and about twenty miles 
below the town of Montoro we reach the marble bridge of 4.Ucolea, celebrated 
for the many bat.tles which have been fought for its possession. 
Córdova dat.es back to the dawn of civilisation. It has been famous and 
powerful at all times, and the Spanish noblemen are proud of tracing their 
origin back to this fountain-head of the" blue blood" (ð(lllgre a:;ul) which is sup- 
posed to flo
 in the veins of Sp:mish nobles. It was under the Moors that 
Córdova reached the apogee of its grandeur; from the ninth century to the close 


Fig. 155.-THB ALHAMBRA. 
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of the twelfth it had nearly a million of inhahitants; and its twenty-four suhurbs 
spread far and wide o"er the plain and along the lateral valleys. The wealth of 
its mosques, palaces, amI private houses was prodigious; but, more glorious still, 
CórdovlJ could boast of being the "nursery of science," for it was the greatest 
university of the world, abouncling in schools and libraries. Civil wars, foreign 
invasions, and religious fanaticism led to the dispersion of its libraries, and 
Córdova can no longer boast of being the first city of Andalusia. :Most of the old 
monuments ha,-e perished, but there st.ill exists the marvellous lIl('zquitrt, or mosque, 
built at the close of the eighth c
ntury by Abderrahman anù his son. The 
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interior was fitted up in the most lavish manner, the floors being paved with silver, 
and the walls covered with gold, precious stones, iyory, and ebony, but a con- 
siderahle portion of the building has been pulled down to make room for a 
panish 
cathedral. 
The more fertile districts of the prO\-ince of C(írdoya are at some distance from 
the Guadalquivir, in the hills to the south. )Iontilla, one of the towns there, is 
noted for its wines, as are 
-\guilar, Baena, Cabm, and Lucena, the latter boasting 
likewise of some manufactures. Bet" een Córdom and Seville, a distance of oyer 
ninety miles, following the sinuosities of the river, we do not meet with a single 
town of note, for ewn Palma del Rio, at the mouth vf the Genil, is only a sIIIull 
place, though of some importance as the outlet of Ecija, a large town higher up the 
GeniI. 
SC\ ille, the reigninl! queen of Andalusia, boasts of a few remarkable buildings, 
including the alcazar, a gorgeous cathedral, and the palace known as "Pilate'iJ 
House," in which the Renaiss"lDce is admirahly wedd('d with the l\Ioorish style. 
But more famous than either of these is Girnlda's TO/ccr, with the saint's re\ oIving 
statue on the top. like a weathercock. But neither these buildings nor )Iurillo's 
nne paintin;;s have won 
eville its epithet of .. Enchantress." For this it is 
indebted to its gaiety and to a succession of fêtes, amonl-,"8t which bull-fights figure 
prominently. S('\ ille became Spanish about the middle of the thirteenth e<'lltury. 
I ts citizens -valiantly defended their municipal liberties against the King of Castile, 
but they were defeated, and most of its inhabitants then fled to Barbary. The 
town was repeopled by Christian emigrants. Triana, however, a suburb with 
which an iron bridge connects it, is inhabited l)y gipsies, whose secret tribunal 
has its seat there. 
-\ short distance to the north of Triana are the ruins of the 
amphitheatre of Italica, the old rival of Se\-ille, and the native town of Silius 
Italicus, and of the Emperors Trajan, TIadrian, and Theodosius. Coria, another 
Roman city, which had its 0\\ n mint during the )Iiddle Ages, lies below Seville. 

eville has numerous potteries, but its silks and stuff., interwO\"en with gold 
and silver have ceased to command the markets of the world. The L'lrgest manu- 
factory of the place, that of tobacco and cig,
rs, is carried on by Government, and 
employs several thousand workmpn" 
Alcalá de Guadaira, to the south-east of Seville, supplies the latter with bread, 
and its delicious springs feed the aqueduct known as 
\rcos de Carmona, thus 
called because it runs parallel with the old Roman road lpading to Carmona 
(Carmo). 
The towns to the south of beville are no longer of importance, Lt rera , the 
most considerahle amongst them, is a great railway centre, where the line to 
the marble quarries of )Ioron, and that passing through the fertile districts of 
)r archena and Osuna, branch off from the Ändalusian main line. The town is 
well known to ajìcionado8, or sport
men, on account of the wild bulls which pasture 
in the neighbouring 1I1(//'i811108. Lebrija, with its fine tower imitated from that of 
Giralda, is still nearer to these marshes, which extend almost to the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir. 
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Sanlúcar de Barrameda, at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, with its white and 
pink houses shaded by palms, is not now the great port it was in the time of the 

\rabs. It may justly boast of having sent forth, in 1;)1!1, the first vessel which 
circumnavigated the globe, but it is now rather a IJleasure resort than a place of 
commerce. Jerez de la Frontera, in the basin of the Guadalete, is the lJUl'iest 
town between Seville and Cádiz. It is a neat and showy place, surrounded by 
immense bodegas, or wine vaults, in which are stored the wines grown in the fertile 
valley of Guadalete, and known as sherry, Near .Arcos de la Frontera, in the 
upper part of the valley, is pointed out the site upon which was fought the famous 
battle which delivered 
pain to the :Mussulmans. 
The Bay of Cádiz, so well sheltered against winds and waves by the tongue of 
land which begins at the island of Leon, is surrounded by numerous towns, 
forming, as it were, but a single city. Rota, on the northern coast of the bay, is 
encircled by walls of cyclopean aspect. It is the resort of fishermen, and its 
vintners, though reputed Bæotians, produce one of the best wines of Spain. 
Farther south, at the mouth of the Guadalete, is the ruerto de Santa )laría, with 
its wine stores, at all times a bustling place. Puerto Real, the PO/"tIlS Grtditall1l8, 
lies in a labyrinth of brackish channels, and is now merely a landing-place. The 
neighbouring dockyard, known as Trocadero, and the arsenal of Carraca, are fre- 
quently inhabited only by galley-slaves and their gaolers. The salt-p.lns near that 
place are most productive. 
San Fernando is the most important town on the island of Leon, to the south 
of Cádiz. The initial meridian of Spanish mariners is drawn through its observa- 
tory. Looking across the navigable channel of San Pedro, whieh separates the 
island from the main, we perceive the villas of Chiclana, famous as the training- 
place of the i()/'cros, or bull-fighters, of .Andalusia. Turning to the north, we reach 
the narrow ridge of the Arrecife, which may be likened to a stalk with Cádiz as 
its expanded Hower. Boatmen point out the suppo5ed ruins of a temple of 
Hercules, now covered by the sea; and thus much is certain, that the land is at 
present subsiding, though this subsidence must have been preceded by an upheaval, 
as the peninsula upon which Cádiz has been built rests upon a foundation of shells, 
oysters, and molluscs, 
We pass several forts, cross the ramp:nts of the Cortadura, erected in un 1, 
and at length find ourselves in the famous city of Cádiz, the heir of the Gadir of 
the Phænicians, called Gadira by tl,e Greeks, and Gades by the Romans. Cádiz 
was the leading city of Iberia when that country first became known. Like othel 
cities, it has known periods of decay, but its great geographical advantages have 
always enabled it to recover quickly. It is the natural outlet of an extensive and 
fertile region, and its position near the extremity of the continent enables it suc- 
cessfully to comp'ete with Lisbon for the trade of the New "r orld. raIns may 
boast of having sent forth the C((/'{//'(,[((S which discovered the 'Vest Indies, but it 
waS Cádiz which reaped all the advantages of this discovery, more especially 
since the Tribunal of the Indies was transferred to it from Seville (lì20). In 
17!J2 Cácli
 exported merchandise valued at .f2,500,OOO sterling to America, 
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and recei,'ed precious metals and other articles of a value of Æ7,OOO,OOO in 
return. Soon afterwards Spain paid for a commercial monopoly maintained 
d nring three centuries by tbe sudden loss of bel' colonies, and Cádiz found itself 
dependent upon its fisberies and salt-pans. But recently fortune bas again smiled 
upon tbe city, and its barbours are crowded with mercbantmen.'" Cádiz, witb the 
towns surrounding its bay, bas a population of 200,000 !Souls. The site of tbe cit.\' 
proper is limited by nature, and its houses bave been built to a beight of five and 
six stories, Tbe inbabitant.. are fond of pleasure, vivacious, and quick at repartee. 
They bave at all times shown tbemselves to be good patriots, and it was on tbe 
island of Leon tbat tbe Cortes met to protest against tbe occupation of tbe country 
by the Frencb. 
Almería, on tbe :Mediterranean coast of Andalusia, rivalled Cádiz in importance 
as long as it remained in the possession of the :Moors, but prosperity fled tbe place 
immediately the Spaniards occupied it. Subsequently the town suffered greatly 
from tbe pirates of Barbary, as is proved by tbe fortress-like cathedral built in tbe 
sixteenth century. Tbe aspect of tbe place, with its narrow streets and old kasba, 
is quite oriental. 
The towns to the west of Almeria have a tropical climate and tropical produc- 
tions. Dailas, said to be the first permanent settlement of tbe Arabs, is famous for 
its raisins; to it succeed 
\.dra, at the mouth of tbe Rio Grande of Alpujarra, 
:Motril, Y élez Málaga, and :Málaga, em bosomed in gardens watered by tbe 
Guadalmedina. 
Málaga, like most of tbe ports on tbat coast, is of Pbænician origin, and tbe 
most populous town of Alldalusia. Less ricb than Granada, Córdova, and 
Seville in )loorisb monuments, or tban Cádiz in bistorical traditions, it is indebted 
to its port and to the fertile country surrounding it for its commercial pre- 
eminence. Its exports, consisting of raisins (pasas), almonds, figs, lemons, oranges, 
wine, olive oil, &c., are the product of tbe immediate vicinity. There are foundries, 
sugar refineries, and factories. Seen from the sea, tbe cathedral appears to be 
almost as large as the rest of tbe town, Imt in tbe latter must be included not 
only tbe bouses standing at the foot of the citadel of Gibralfaro, but also tbe 
numerous ,-illas dotting the surrounding bills. Kay, even tbe picturesque towns 
and watering-places in tbe neighbouring mountains, such as Alora, Alhaurin, 
C,lrratraca, and Albama, may be looked upon as dependencies of tbe city, for 
scarcely any but .J.Jlalag/lcÏios resort to tbem. 
Antequera and Ronda, in tbe interior of the country, belong to the basin of 
tbe :Mediterranean, for the one stands on tbe Guadalborce, wbich enters tbe sea 
near :Málaga, wbilst the otber occupies a position in tbe upper basin of the 
Guadiaro, wbicb wasbes tbe foot of tbe hills of San Roque, to the north of 
Gibraltar. Antequera is one of tbe most ancient towns of Sp,lin, and acts as an 
intermediary between Málaga and tbe valley of tbe Guadalquivir. On a bill near 
it stands a curious dolmen, twenty feet in height, known as ('''era dd J.llengal. 


. In IS;! 3,639 ve8sels, of 616,060 tons '.urdcn, entered; the imports had u vulue of !1J33,iOO, the 
exports (consisting for the most part of wine) of !3,116,OOO. 
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The picturesque :\foorish town of Ronda is surrounded on three sides by a gorge 
GuO feet in depth, l
U to 
uu feet wide, and spanned by three bridges, one Roman, 
one 
\.raL, and the last (built 1 ï 40-88) :-\panish. Ronda still possesses some 
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Scale 1 , 100,000. 
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strategical importance, for it defenfls the road leading from the ,alIPy of the nenil 
to that of the Uuadiaro. The ROI/(h ;'os are noted for the skill with which they 
train horses for mountain travel. The)" are notorious smugglers, as are also many 
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f the inhabitants of the small seaport towns of Marbella, Estepona, and 
\Jgeciras, 
near Gibraltar.. 
The rock of Gibraltar, of which the English obtained possession in 170.1, has 
not only heen converted into a first-rate fortress, but is likewise a busy place of con - 
merce. Gibraltar procluces nothing except a little fruit, and most of its provision::;, 
including meat and corn, are imported from Tangiers, in :Morocco. The inhabit- 
ants of the town are dependent for their support upon passing vessels, the I<:nglish 
garrison, and a bri,;k contraband trade with Spain, Gibraltar affords very indif- 
ferent shelter, and ouly one-fourth of the ,"essels passing through the strait call 
there, and even these generally confine themselves to replenishing their stock of 
coal. Nor is a residence on thi:s picturesque rock very pleasurable, for fevers 
pre mil, and the military clJal"'lcter of the place entails numerous restrictions. 
During the heat of summer many of the English residents--facetiously called 
" lizards of the rock" -seek refuge at Ban Hoque, a village to the north of the 
bay, the neighbourhood of which affords excellent sport.-r 


IV.-THE MEDITERRANEAN Sr.oPF, OF TIlE GRE\T PLAIE\U. 
,MURCIA AKD V \I.E:XL'I \ ::: 


Ix a few hours we aJ e a1.1e to travel from the inhospit:lble plateaux to the hot 
valleys and plains of )1 urcia and Valencia debouching UP,IIl the .Merliterrane:m. 
The spurs from the Sierra 
evada, which approa,'h the coa:st to the north of 
the Cal)o de Gata, are separated by ramhlas, or torrent beds, and grad'ually decrease 
in height as we proceed north. 'fhe torrent of Almanzora separates the Sierra de 
los Filabros from its northern cont,inu
tion, the Hiprra de Almennra, which for a 
considerable distance runs parallel with the CO'lst. It sends out a spur in the 
direction of C.Lrtagena, which termitntes in C Lbo de Palos. The inland l'ilnges 
run almost IXlrallel with this coast range, and are sep .rated by longitudinal valleys 
opeuing out into the great transverse one of the Hegura. Thpse ranges are the 
Sierra de 3IarÍa, "el Gigante" (4,018 feet), with the 
ierra de EspUlïa I,j,190 feet), 
the Sierra de Taibilla, tIle Calar del }Iundo (,j,-l!O feet), and the Sierra de 
\Jcaraz 


. Al'l'ro,<imaw population of thc principal towns of Anù.tlu-Ü :- 
C:"ùiz, 62,000; Jprl'.f., 3.3,000; Chi..lanll, 22,000: Pucrto de Santa lIIaria, lR,OOO; Ran Fernando, 
18,000; 
anlúcar de BarraulI'fla, I i,OOO; Puerto Real, 1-1,000; Arpos ùe la Frontera, It,OOO; Aigecims, 
IH,OOO; lII...lina 
iùûnia, 10,500. 
Hueh'a, 10,000. 

f'\illl! :
,'vilh), 80,000; El'ija, 24,000; Carmona, 18,000: Osuna. 16,000, rtrera, 1-1,000; Lebrija, 
12,000; .\I.lrchcna, 12,000. 
Córùom, -15,000: Luccna, 16,000; IIIontilla, 1,3,.300; :\Iontoro, 12,000: Aguilar, 12,000; Baena, 
14,500; Cabm, 11,500. 
Jaen, 18,000; Linarcs, 40,000; "Cbcda, 15,000; Baeza, 15,000: Alcalá la Real, 11,500; Anùújar, 

,500. 
Gr
na(la, 65.000; Loja, 15,000; lIIotril, 13,500: Baza, 13,500. 
III.daga, 92,000; Ant..qu..ra, 30,000; Yc1e.f. :\I.Jaga, 15,000: Honùa, 14,000, 
Almeria. 27,000; \"c1cz Húbio, 13,000. 
t Gibraltar in 18;1 haù 16,45-1 inhabitants, exe\usive of the military: its annual revenue I'xcecÙä 
J.:40,OOO, anù the bur,ll'n of the vessels which entE'r anù clear annually amounts to 3,500,000 tons. 
t :llurcia . 10,1,30 square miles. (j60,0-10 inhabitants, or 63 to a sq. m. 
Valencia H,896.. 1,401,833 158.. 
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(5,910 feet.). The ranges to the north and east of the Regura IUU,.,t he looked upon 
as continuations of those mentioned. They attain their gl'eatest altituùe in the 
:Moncabrm' (4,.j-1:
 feet), and their spurs form several notable pI'Omontories, amongst 
which are the volcanic Pmion de Ifach and thc Cabos de b 
 ao and :->an .AntÒnio. 

ear the latter rises the lIongo (
,33ì feet), which has become known as a crucial 
tl'igonometrical station. 
The mountains which dominate the valley of the J tICal' present the feature of 
a denuded plateau, above which rise a few isulated summit". The aspect of t e 
basin of the Guadalaviar is far mOl'e mountainous. On the west it is bounderl 
by the sienas having their nucleus in the 
Iuda de 
an J uan (.'),
80 feet.), and to 
the east rise the imposing mount:lin masses of the Ja\alamhre (ü..iü!} fcet) and 
Peiia Golosa (-Ï,fI-l
 feet). The summits of the I'ange which cxtends fI'Om the 
latter to the great br-nd of the LoweI' Ebro, slich as the :Muda dc 
\I'es (-1,:1:12 feet), 
the Tosal de Encanades (4,:)(j,j feet), and Busch de la Espina (3,Hli8 feet); bear 
Catalan names. 
\ range of inferior height" runs l'aI'allcl with it along the coast, 
the interval betwcen the two forming a strath, or vale. This coast range termi- 
nates abruptly in the :->ierm de )lontsia (2,;)011 feet), close to the delta of the Ebl'o, 
and befOl'e the pent-up waters of the river had excavated themseh'cs a path to the 
sea it extended right to the }'yrenees. 
.All thesc mountailJs arc fOl' the most part naked, aurl slll'u' s appeal' like black 
patches upon their whitish "lupes. They stand out clearly against the blue and 
limpid "ky, whose transparency has won )Iurcia the title of the H most sel'ene 
kingdom." Thc climate in tbe valley of the :-:egura is ewn mOil' 
\fl'ican in its 
character than that of Andalusia. There are only two seasons, summer and 
winter, the lattel' lasting from O('tober to Janual'y, but the temperature throughout 
the year is equable, owing to the mistral which hlows fI'Oill the cool plateau 
and the Rea breezes. 
The flom, espe('ially along thc coast of )IUI'cia, is a mixture of tI'Opical and 
tempeI'ate plants. There arc tI'ees which shcd theil' lc:weB in winter, others which 
retain their foliage throughout the :year, and by the side of wheat, rice, maize, 
olives, oranges, and grape::! are g-rown cotton, sugar-('ane, sweet }'otatoes, nopals, 
agaves, and dates. TI'Opical diliease8 have found a congcnial soil in this country. 
Yellow fever halO! been impOl'ted o('casionally from .America. The putrefYing 
substances left upon the fields after floods poison the air, and the braekish waters 
of tbe lagoon,;, or a!lJI!fem,s, are the breeding-places of fe\ er. The >alt 1. kes to the 
suuth of the 
pgura, howe\"er, "xel'cise no deletel'ious influence upon tbe climate. 
Xowhel'e else in Rp
in is the rainfall 1';0 inconsiderahlc. :Detween Almería and 
Cartagena unly eight iuches fall during the year; in the environs of Alicante and 
Elche the rains are, perhaps, a tl'ifle more copious; and at )Iureia and \' alwcia, 
which lie at the foot of mountains that intprl"ept the moistUl'e-laden winds, they 
are more abundant still, though even thm'c they do not e)>.ceed eigllteen inches. 
:Moreover, most of the rain is immediately absorbed by the thil'!',ty air, and only a 
very small quantity finds it,., way through mmb!a,s to tbe sea. The quantity is alto- 
gether insufficient for agricultUl'al purposes, and if it were not for the rivers the 
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eounh'y would be a desert. Cultivation is carI'ied on only along the rivers and in a 
few other fa,-oured spots. Veritable st('ppes extend on hath banks at' t.he Segura. 
The campO$! between AlmeI'Ía and Villajoyos.l, fur a distance of :JUU miles, are sterile 


}'ig, l58.-STEPPES OF l\luRCIA. 
Scale 1 : 99:.!,OOO. 
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and bare. The hrine 
mil magncslil springs, which rIse at the foot of the 
saliferous triassic rocks, till 
mall bkes, whi('h dl')' up in summel', and in AUß'ust 
the lagoons near Orihucla become covel'eù with a thick crust of s....lt. 
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The beneficent ri,'crs, whose waters are drunk by the IIII('I"ta8. 01' gal'dens, near 
their banks, are the ScgUI'a, Vinalapo, J úear, Guarlala,'iar (known as Turia in its 
lower cou.rse), )1 ijaros, and several others. They all resemble each other as 
regards the ruggedne!'s of their npper yalleys and the saYagene::>s of tbe g'OI'ges 
through which they pass. The 
egura forces itself a pas;;agp through se"eral 
mountain detiles before it reaches the plain of )1 U1'cia. The J úear and (;uada!:l\-iar 
('Yad-el-.Abiad, or " white river") have fewer obstacles to 0' ereOllle, but some of 
the gnr'ges through which the
 pass are nen:rtbcless of Sill passing beauty. 
The volume of these ri,'ers is comparati,'ely 
mall, and the busbandmen dwell- 
ing along their banks economize the water as far as po,..sil,Ìe. Resen'oil's, 01' 
1/(//lfa II 08, ha,'e been constructed at tbe out leI of each \alll'y, whence the water is 
dio;tl'Ïbuted O\-er the fields by means of innumemble canals of irrigation. The 
il'rigated huertas contrast mu:-.t f,1\ ourably with the culti, ated e,uu}lo;; in their 
neighhourhood. Irrigation has prubably bcen pmclised at Yalencia since the time 
of the Romans, but the )100l"s appC<1I' to have becn the first to construct a regular 
f'ystem of canals, Eight of the"e, ramifying into ÍummleralJ!e al"efjuia.'1, have 
com'erted the environs of Valencia into an Eden. Cm efully manured liS they 
aI'e, these fidds are Ue\ er allowed to lie falh,w. f;talks of maize fifteen and en'n 
twenty-fh-e feet in height lIIay be seen in the gardl'ns, the mulherry-tree yields 
thl'ee or tuur hane"ts annually, four or fi,'e crops are obtained from the S,lme 
field, whilst the gl'ass is mown as many as nine or ten times. This luxuriant 
vegetation, howl' nor, is said to be watery, and hence the pl'O"erh. .. In Valencia 
meat is grass, grass is water, men are women, and women nought." 
The huertas of the J úcar, though less famous tban those of Valencia, are even 
more producti,'e. Orange-trees predominate, and around 
\lcira and Cm'cagente 
alone 
O,U(lO,OllO oI'anges are picked annually, and exported to )Iarseilles. 
The oases in the great steppe which extends from Alcoy to Almeria are less 
fert.ile than thu<;(' on tbe .J úcal' and Guadala,-iar. That of Alicante is fertilised by 
the Castalla, the waters of which are collcctt.d in the resenoir of Til,i. The huel'ta 
of Elche, on the YinaLlp I, is chiefly occupied by a forest of palm-tref's, the 
pI incipal wealth of the inhabitants, who export the dates tu France, and the leaves 
to Italy and the interior of Spain. 
The huerta around Orihuela, on the Lowf'r f;"gura. cannot boast of a palm furest 
like that of Elche, but is more pl'oducti,-e. The inhabitants of ,Murcia, higher up on 
the 
ame riwr, tbough they enjoy similar admntages, h11\-c failed to profit by them 
to the same extent. Tbeir huel'ta, wbich contains a thil'd of the total population 
ofth{' pl'ovince, is fertile, but c.mnot compare with that of their neigbboUl's. Xor do 
the fields of Lorca equal th{,Ill, Tbey have not yet recowred from the bursting uf a 
resel'voil', the freed waters of which carried destl'uction as far' as )lul'cia and Ùrihuela. 


The moml and phy,..ical character of the inhJ,bitants of a country exhibiting 
such great contrasts could hardly fail to present corresponding differences, and, 
indeed, we find t.hat the inhabitants of the feltile gardens and those of the barren 
steppes and mountaills differ essentially, in "pito of their common origin. 
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The people of)1 urcia cannot be said to have issued victorioush' from the struO'O'le 
... ðO 
against barren rocks, desiccating winds, and a dl'y atmospbel'e. They abandon 
themselves to a fatalism quite oriental, and make hardly any effurt at improvement. 
J.Jazily inclined, they take their siesta in and out of time, and e\-en when awake 
presene an aspect of impassiveness as if they pursued IL reverie. They are not 
much given to gaiety, and, thuugh neighbours of Andalusia and La )Iancha, do 
not dance. They are full of rancour and savage hatl'ed when utftmdt)d, and have 


Fi
. 1.39.-TIlE PALM GUUVE OF ELCHE. 
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exercised but Arnall influence upon the dpstinies of Spain. They cannot /"omp:lre in 
industry with Catalans. XavaI'l'ese, and Galicians, nor in intelligence with nntives 
of any other part of Spain. The Yalpncians, on the othel' hand, are all inòu<;tI'ÍolIs 
race. They not only cultivate their plains, but scale the balTen slopes úf the rocks 
with their t.eI'l'aced gardens. They are a gay people. famous for their dances. 
Ferocious instincts aI'e asserted to undedie this outwal'd gaiety, and a prm;prb says 
that" the p.ll'adise of La Huerta is inhabitcd Ly demons." Human life is hdd very 
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cheaply in Yalencia FormeI'ly that town supplied the courtiel's of 
Iadrid with 
hired assassins, and the numeI'OUS cl'osses in and aI'Ound it are e\ idence of 80 many 
1IIU1'ders cummitted in the heat of passion. In Yalencia, however, the use of the 
knife is a tradition of chi \'alry, as are duels in sume other pal'ts of Eurupe. The 
cunscience of' the murderer is peI'fedly at ease; he wipes the blood-stained knife 
upon his girdle. and immediately afterwards cuts his bread with it. The drpss of 
the Yalencians consists of loose dmwers cuntined round the waist by a red 01' violet 
8carf, vel\'et wai:"tcoats with pieces of sih'el', white linen gaiters le,wing the knees 
and ankles bare, a bl'ight kerchief \\ rapped round the shaved head, and a low hat 


Fig. l60.-THE PAL\! GltO\E OF ELCHE A'D THE Ht:EltTAq OF OltlHt:ELA. 
::-cale 1 : 400,000. 
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with bI'Ím turned up and orn;llnellted with ribbons. A nHI1l
\'-coloUl'ed cloak with 
a bl'oad fringe completes this costume, anrl, draped in it, {','en the meanest beggar 
pn:<sesses an air of distinction. In theil' customs and modes of thought the 
Yalencians differ eqwllly from their neighboUl's. They spe,.k a Pro,'ençal dialect, 
mi-.,;:ed with many Arabic \\"OI'ds, but more closL'Íy nbted to the language of the 
trouhadours than the dialect of the Catalans. 
Agriculture is the leading- pursuit of Yalencia and )Iun.ia, and a few branches 
of industry are carried on. )Iany hands are occupied in making the white wines 
of .\licante and the red ones of Yillaroz and Benicarl6; the grapes of the vine- 
yards of Denia, Ja\"ea, and Gandia, to the north of Caho de la 
ao, are converted 
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by a complicated pruceHs into raisins; and the esparto {}1YI88 growing abundantly on 
t.he sunny slopes of Albacete and 
ll1l'cia is emlJloyed in the manufacture of mats, 
baskets, sandals, and a variety of other ohjects.... Tbere are hundreds of metal- 
liferous lodes, but only the lead mines in the hills of IIerrerías, to the east of 
('artagen:l, are being worked on a large scale, and that by foreigners. Zinc has 
be('n worked since 1
ü1, and mines of copper, lead, siher, mercury, and rock-saIt 



Fig. 161.-RnY8 OF THE DYKE OF TilE RF8ElnOIR AßO\"E LOIlCA. 
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abound at some distance from the coast; but, from" ant of means of communication, 
theil' exploitation would not pay. 
Valencia is the more ind ustI'Ïal province of the two. Albacete m:mufactures 
t.hp dl'eaded IInu!J(('
, or long kni,'es; .:\lurcia has silk-mills; Cartagena rupe-walks 
and other establishments connected with shipping, J átiva has a few paper-mills; 
but Valencia and Alcoy are now the gl'eat centres of industry, The former manu- 


· 82.000 tons of esparto 
rassaree8timated to h.tve been collecled in 1873, of which 67,000 tOll" were 
t'xi'orteù ,0 England. 
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factures the pl.Aids worn by the peasantry, silks und linens, earthellware and 
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.-PEAsA"T
 UF IIIVRCIA. 
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glazed tiles. Alcoy hupplies most of the paper for making Spanish cigarettes. 
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PAIX. 


The tnwlliI of .Alhacete and .Alman sa are important, as lying on the great high- 
rO'ld which connects the plateau of La )1ancha with the )1editcrranean seaboard. 
But t.hey cannot vie in wealth and population with the towns situated on the cO:tst, 
or within twenty-five miles of it.. LOI'ca, the southernmost of these towns, lies 
picturesquely on the slopes and at the foot of a hill crowned by a )1oOl'ish citadel. 
The old town, with narrow tortuous streets and the remains of Arab palaces, has 
been given up to Gitanos, and a new town with wide and straight streets built 
in the fertile phin ÌI'rigated by the Guadalentin. A fine road joins Lorca to the 
small harbour of Aguilas, twenty miles to the south. 
In descencling the valley of the Guadalentin we pass Totana, the head-quarters 
of the Gitanos of the country, and Alhllma, well known on account of its hot 
springs, and fillally enter the mulberry and orange gl'oves which surround the 
capital of the province. l\[urcia, though an extensive city, h'u'dly looks like it, for 
its streets !U'e desel'ted, its houses without beauty, aud the only objects of intel'est 
are the cathedl"ll, the shafly walks along the hanks of the Segura, and the canals 
inigating the terI'ace gardens. Fal' TUOI'e intel'esting is the neighbouring Carta- 
gena, which was destined hy it,.. Punic fOllnders to become a second Cartbage 
in truth, and its mlgnifif'ent barbour certainly affi)rds gre:tt advantages for com- 
mel'cial and military p'll'poses. The discovery of the rich lead and silver mines 
near tbe town conh'ibuted much towards its pro"pcr!.ty. RucceHl'.ivc Spanish 
Go\"ernments have attempted to restOl'e tu C..utagena its ancient strategical impOl'- 
t mce. They have constructed ducks anfl ar8cnals, aud erected impregnahle 
fOI,tifications, but, in spite of this, the populatioll of the town is bardly a third of 
what it \Va" in the middle of the eighteenth century. The character of its 
commerce is almost local, notwithstanding its excellent pm't, and C8parto grass, 
m.lt8, fruits, and ore constitute the leading articles of export, 
Alicante, though fa I' lpss favoured by nature, is a much husier place, thanks to 
the fertility of tbe huC'rtas of Elche, Oribuela, and Alco
', and the railway which 
connects it with )Iadrid. Only small vessels can approach the quays and piers of 
the town, nestling at the foot of a steep rock crowned hy a rlismantle<l citadel. 
Lar'ger' vessels are compelled to anchor in an open roadstead. Uther coast towns 
of Yalencia, Huch as Dpnia and Cullera, offer still less shelter, but are nevertheless 
mueh fl'cquente<l by coasting ve
sel". Formel'ly vessels which entered the Bay 
of Valencia dUl'ing winter wer'e bound to exercise the greatest caution, owing to 
violent easterly and north-north-eastel'ly winrls and fogs, for tbere existed not 
a single POl't of refuge. Thi" want bas now heen supplied by the eonstI'UctioIl 
of a POl't at the mouth of the CTuadalaviar. known as EI Grao (strand) de Valencia. 
Valencia. the fourth city of ::;pain in population, is the natural centre of the 
most fel,tile huertas. The" City of the Cid" still pl'eserves its crenellated walls, 
turrets, gates, narrow and tortuous streets, balconied hou>,es, the windows of which 
are shaded bv blinds, and awnings spread over the streets to protect passers-by 
frolll the rays of the sun. Amongst its numerous buildings thel'e is hut one which 
is really CUl'ious: this is tbe LOllja dl' fjeda, or silk exchange, a graeeful structure 
of tbe fifteenth centUl'Y, Gal'dens constitute the real delight of Valencia, and 
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the 
\lameda, which l'xtends along the banks of the {}uarl.1laviar, i;;;, perhaps, the 
finest city promenaiJe in Europe. The commerce of Valencia rivals that of Cádiz.. 
To the north of Yalencia the cultivable country along the coaRt is narrow, and 
incapable of supporting large towns. C'a;;;tdlon de la Plana, at the mouth of the 
)Iij:lros, has attained a cert3in importance, but fiuther north we only meet 
 ith 
",mall places inhabited hy fishermcn and vine-growers. Formerly the coast road 
was delended by ca
tles, chief among which was :::)Llguntum, famous for its glorious 


Fig. 163.-TüE HuU\urR OF C\RTAGE'ilA. 
Scale 1 : 64,000. 
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defence against Hannihil. Its site is occupied by the modern town of )Iurviedro, 
;.f', "old walls," and its rnins LIre not ,'ery imposing. t 


Y.-THF. TI\I F.\RI(' IsI.\"DS. 


THE Balearic Tslamls He attached to the mainland of 
pain by a submarine 


. Yal"e or exports and imports in 186;, :C2,ï07.000. 
t Popnlatinll of the prin('ipal tUWIIS of the '[editprranean slope between Caho de G..t, and the 
Ehl"O:-Yaleneia, 108,000: )[urcia, 55,0011: LUTea, 40,0110; Alil'Rnte, 31,000; Calta!\"ena, :!.j,OOO; Uri- 
hnela, 21,000; CAstellon de I.. Plana. 20,OOU; Alcoy, 16,000; Albacele, 15,000; J;,ti,"a. 13,UUO; Aleir8, 
13,000; Alm"lU>.I, 9,000. 
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plateau, and are geographically as well as historically a deppndency of Valencia 
and Catalonia. The ranges of hills traversing these i",lands have the same direction 
as those of )Iurcia and Valencia. On the other hand, the peninsula of La Baiia, 
at the mouth of the E\.ro, extends beneath tbe sea in the dirc('tion of Ibiza, and 
from this submarine tougue of land rises a group of volcanic rocks. These are the 
Culnmbretes, from the Latin cO!lfbl"(//"i([, siguifYing " serpents' islets." 
The Baleares are small in area, but favoured by climate, productiveness, and 
natural beauty. They are the "Happy hlands" of the ancients. aud, compared 
with many of the coast lands, are indeed a favoured region. "
ar and pestilence 


Fig. 164.-EL GRAD DJ: Y ALEXCIA. 
Scale 1 : 18,000. 
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have been no strangers to them, but continual troubles have not interfered with 
their deyclol'men t. 
The islands consist of two groups, the I'ityuses and the Baleares proper. The 
name of the latter is said to reler to the expertness of the nati yes as slinger;;; aud, 
when Q. lIetellus preparl'd to laud upon them, he took care to shelter his men 
beneath an awning of hides. The climate is moister and more equable than that 
of neighbouring f\pain. Violent storms occur frequently. 
The structures ('aIled 1([/([yoI8 (watch-towers) prove that the islands were 
inhabited before the historic epoch. These were built probably by the same race 
to whom the nuraghi of :::;ardinia owe their existence; but the present pupulation is 
a very mixed one, for every nation ùf untiquity has successi\'ely invaded the island. 
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The language spoken is a Catalan dialect resemblin::r tbat of Limousin. The 
l\[ajorcans are generally small of stature, but well proportioned, and the women of 
some of the districts are f.nned for their beauty and expressive featul'es. The 
peasantry are suspicious and tbrilty, but honest and hospitable; and their dress, 
consi"ting of loose breeches, a helt, a brigbt-eoloured vest, and a goatskin cloak, is 
picturesque. Dancing to tbe music of a guitar or flute is their favourite amusement. 
IUlz\ (Inz.o.), tbe largest island of the rityuses, is bardly more than fifty miles 
from Cabo de la X110. Its surface is hilly and intersected by numerous torrent beds. 
ruerto )[agno (Pormany, or Grand 1'01':) lies on tbe west side, amI a similar buy, 
the trysting-pbce of numerou" nshing-snlacks, on the soutb side. On its shore 
stands the capital of tbe island, an ancient Carthag-inian colony. .A chain of i"lcts 
and rocks, ,.,imilar to the 
\dam's Bridge of Oeylon, joins tbe southernmost cape of 
Ibiza t0 Formentera hlm!l. The climate is said to be so saluhrious that. neither 
serpents nor other noxious reptiles can b ar it. The population i!:' small, in spite of 
the fertility of the island. 'Yatch-towers and castles of refuge llear every village 
recall the time when tIlt' inhabit'lI1ts suffercd from )[oorish pirates. The islanders 
are happy, for the èentral Gv\-ernment leaH
:-' them pretty much to tbemsplvps. 
)[ \I.I.OlU'-\, or 
I \.JOltt"\, the lar::rt>st of the ::rrOllp, is thc only one which can 
boast 01 a regular range of mountains, rising precipitously along the nortb-westcrn 
coast, and <,ulminating in the twin }I<,aks of :-;illa de Torrella (4,!.J-W fed) and 
ruig )Lt
-or (-!,!J'2U feet). 1'he,,<, mOllntains are amongst the most picturf'S(l'le in 
<Ill Europe, and from tbeir sllmmits may he enjoyed a magnifi(.ent prospect. The 
monffion is said still to haunt their pine woodR and rece"ses. The greatf'r portion 
of the island con"i"ts of a plain lying at an e]('vat;on of I.jO feet above thl' sea- 
levd, and dotted on'r with isulated pl/i!l'
, or conical peaks, surmounted in many 
instances by all old church or casrIe. The eastern extl'emity of the island i:" hilly, 
and tbe Bee de Farrucb (1/
(j:3 feet) still bears it" old 
\ral,i(' name. Xear it art' 
tbe wonderful !:'talactite caverns of Arta, which e
te1l<l beneatb tbe :-;ea, The 
ext.remitic!:' of the most depressed portion of tbf' island open out towards two great 
hays, one in the nortb-east, the other in the south-west. I'alma. the capital of the 
island, lies on tbe former of these, though tbe other, kno\\n as Puerto de Alcudia, 
would offer greatcr ad\'antagf's Wl're it not for the pestilential liwamps whicb 
surround it. ()n the iron bound northern cl)a
t there are no harbours, l'ut coast- 
ing \essds frl'qul'nt the creek of 
oller, whence they e
port orangt>'i. 
The pea!:'ants, or jJa!I("("
' of 
[ajorca h:1\"e the reputation of b<,ing good agricul- 
turists, but much of tbe progress made is due to Catalan immigrants. The i,..land 
produces dt'licious wines (Renisalem), oli\"e oil, oranges, vegetahles, and pigs, all 
of which find a market. at Barceluna or in Fmnce. The corn gTO\\n is n4lt, 
howe\-er, sufficient for the support of tbe population, :md )lajorcan s as well as 
" )[ahonian " gardeners are met with in C\ cry town of the )[editerranean. Uay- 
salt is made at Cape S.lliuas. ðboes, cottons, linens, baskf'ts, and poroliR vases are 
produced; but tbe manufacture of IIIqjolim has ceased. Palma is a husy place of 
40,O(lU inhabitants, and its bastioned walls, castle, cathedral, and ampbitheatrically 
built bouses present a fine appearance from tbe sea. The inbabitants are proud of 
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their public buildings, and a>:sert that their [mu'a is 
uperior to that of Valencia. 
The Cllllcfa.s, or con\'erted Jews, are a curious element of the population. They 
occupy a separate quarter, marry amongst themseh'es, and have preserved their 
race distinctions and mercantile genius. A large portion of the landed property 
of the island has passed into their hands. A railway trawrsing the rich districts 
of Santa )larÍa and Benisalern, to tbe south of the populous towns of 
lanacor 
and Felanitx, connects Palma with Alcudia.. 
J'lLE
oRL\, or 
lI
oRl'A, twenty-four miles to the east of Uajorca, is generally 


Fig. 165.-THI! BALEARIC ISLA!W8. 
Scale 1 : 3,700,000. 
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level, its culminating point, 
ronte 1"'1'0, in the ccntre of the island, only attaining 
a height of 1.1 ïl fel't. The strong northerly winds which sweep over its plains 
cause thc trees to turn their branches in the direction of Africa, 311fl orange-trees 
find shelter only in tbe lJal'ral/rGS, or ravines, which intersect them. The climate is 
less pleasant tb:m that of the neighbouring i,.;lanrl, and the soil less fertile, for, 
consisting for the most part of limestone, it rapidly absorbs the rain. There are 
two ports and two cities, one at each extremity of the islanil, which from time 


. Towns of l\T.'jnrca:-T'alma, 40.000; Jlfanncor, 15.000; Fdanitx, 10.1;(0; Lluchmayor, 8,800; 
T'oll
nza, 8,000; 110m, s,OOO; Sol or, 8000; Santai"lia, 8,000. 
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immemorial haw claimed precpdence. CiudadcIa (ì,.jOO inhabitants) enjoys the 
advantage of clo':f'r proximity to )Iajorca, but its harbour is bad. Port )Iahon 
(15,u00 inhabitants), on the other hand, pu,.,scss
s an admirable port, and 
\.ndreas 
Doria says with reff'rence to it that" June, J lily, and :Mabon are tbe best ports 
of the )Iediterranean." The Englisb made llahon a wealthy city, but its trade 
fell off immediately wben they abandoned it in 180:.? 


Fig. 166.- VIE" OP IRIZA. 
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YI.-THE Y \I.U;Y O}' THE EIIRO. A R\GO:-; A!\D C\TALO
H. 


THE central portion of the yalley of tbe Ebro is as distinctly separated from the 
remainder of Spain as is t.h.,t of the Guadalquivir. It forms a vast depres"ion, 
bounded hy the midbn(l plate'lU of ðpain and the Pyrenees, and if the wuters of 
1he )Iediterranean were to rÜ:e 1,000 fpet, this ancient I.lke, which existed until 
its pent-up \\aters had forced themsehes a pas,.age through the mountains of 
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Catalonia, would be converted into a gulf of the sea. The Pyrenees in the north, 
the barren slopes of tbe plateaux to the south and south-west, form well-defined 
boundaries, but in tbe norlh-west the plain of tbe Ebro extends beyond Aragon, 
into a country inhabited by men of a different race. 


Fig 167.-THE P'T\ UBhS, 
Sc>le 1 ; 400,000. 
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Historically and geographically, Aragon and Cat:tlonia form one of the gr('at 
natural divisions of Spain, 1('s8 extensive than the Castiles, lltlt hardly le"s impor- 
tant, and far more densely populated." The political destinie'1 of Aragon and 
Catalonia have been the same for more tban seven centuries, but, in !'pite of this, 


· Catalonia, 12,4
;; 'quare miles, 1,778.408 inh"litantß: Ar,'gon, 17,676 fql1are milell, 928,718 
iuhabit,Ulb, 
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there exist great contr,1sts, which have not been without their influence upon the 
character of the fJopulation. Aragon, a country of plains I'urrounded by moun- 
tains, is an inland province, and its inhahitants have remained for the most part 
herdsmen, agriculturists, and soldiers. Catalonia, on the otber band, possesses an 
admirable seaboard. Its natural wealtb, joined to fa' ourable g-eographical position, 
has developed commerce with neighbouring countries, and more el'pecially with 
Hous"illon and Languedoc. Indeed, se,en or eight centuries ago, the Catalans 
were Prownçals rather than Spaniards, and in their language and customs tbey 
were closely related to the people to tbe north of the J-'yrenees. 
In tbe course of the great political revolut,ion, tbe mo,;t tenilJle feature of 
which was the war of the 
\l1ligenses, Catalonia became a prey to the Castilians. 
As long as the Prm-ençal world maintained its r.atural centre between ArIes and 
Toulouse, the populations of the )Iediterranean coasts, as far as the Ebro, Yalencia, 
and the Baleares, "ere attracted to\\ ards it as to their eommon foell:'. Those 
Chri
tian populations who found themseh-es placed between J'rovenl'e on the ono 
hand and the 
\rab kingdoms on the other, naturally gravitated towards the 
former, "ith whom they pO

L',;sed community of race, religion, and language. 
Hence the "ide range of the idiom knmHl as Limousin, and its flourishing 
literature. But whL'n an implacable War bad converted several towns of the 
Albigenses into deserts; when the barbarians of the Xorth had dL'
troyed tbe 
civilisation of the South, and the southern slopes of the ('évennes had been reduced 
hy violence to the positiL n of a political dependency of the nlll'Y of the I"eine, 
Catalonia was forced to look elsewbere fur natural allies. The centre ot gravity 
was shifted from the north to the soutb, ii'om :O-;outhern France to tbe peninsula of 
the Pyrenees, and Castile secured what Provence had lost. 
The plateau to the south of the Ebm has been cut up, through the erosive 
action of rivers, into elongated sierras and isolated lIIuPlafi (molars), alld its edge is 
marked by numerous notches, through which these ri,ers dcbouch upon the plain. 
The Sierra de t:an Just (4-,nUj feet), now separated from that of Glldar by the 
upper valley of the Guadalupe, is a remnant of this ancient plateau, us are tbe 

ierras de Cucalon (4,:!
4 feet), de Yicor, and de la Yirgen, which join it to 
the superb mass of the )Ioncayo, in the north-" est; and the same npplies to the 
:Sierra de Almenara (4,(j
ï feet), which rises to the west oft-hem. 
Tbe granitic mountain m[j
s of the )loncayo (7,70.) feet) has offered greater 
resistance to the erosive action ot tbe waters fban have the cretaceous rocks of the 
plateau to the east of it. The )loncayo is the stor
-breeder of tbe plains of 
Aragon, and from its summit the Castilian can look down upon the wide valley of 
the Ebro. To the 
\.rag()lIe"e the plateau is acccs"iùle ollly through the valleys of the 
(
uadalupe, )Iartin. and .Jiloea. and it i
 thé
e which have enabled them to obtain 
pu""e:,:oion of the upland of Teruel, wbich is of :,uch strategical importancc. froIl! 
it" commanding po"ition between th,-, J)[j,.;in" of the (
Ultllalaviar. J úear, and Tajo. 
To the north of the Ebro rises the snow-clad range of the Pyreneel', which 
separates 
pain from the re,;t of Europe. Se\ eral spurs de:-.cend from this master 
range into 
\ragon. Dut there are al:'11 independent rangcs, one of wLieL, that of 
31 
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the Bardenas, rises immediately to the north of the Ebro, right opposite to the 
gigant.ic 
Ioncayo. The parallel ridges of t.he Castellar and of the" di4,rict of the 
Five Tuwns" furm a continuation of these hillucks to the east of the Arba, und 
then, crossing t.he valley of the Gallego, we reach the barren terraces of the 
lIIonegros, upon which rise" the insular Sierra de Alcubierra, in the very centre 
of the ancient lake of Aragon. A saddle, elevated only 1,247 feet above the 
sea-Ieye), connects the latter with the mountains of Huesca in the north. 
Several mountain masses of considerable hciO"ht occu p " the centre of the 
'" . 
country, and sepamte these riverine hills from the main range of the Pyrenees. 
They consist for the most p'lrt of chalk, thruugh which the bounteous rivers 


Fig. 16s.-PoRT 
r 
HOX. 
I'c .Ie 1 : 50,000 
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descending from the PYI'enees ha\'e excavated tlleir beds, These channels, with 
their precipices, defilcs, and cascililes, form one of the most picturesque mountain 
districts of Spain. The most famous of these P
'renean foot-hills is the Sierra de 
la l)e,ïa, which is separated from tbe Pyrenees by the depp valley of the Aragon. 
At the eastern extrf'mity of this chain, high above tbe ancient city of Jaca, rises 
the pyramidal sandstone mass of the Pe1Ïa de Orocl (.j,
04 feet), from which we 
are able to embrace an immense horizon, extending from the P
'renees to the 
:Moncayo. The wild district which occupies the centre of this magnificent pano- 
rama is the famous count.ry of Sobrarbe, held in high veneration by patriotic 

paniards, for it was there they commenced their struggles against. the Moors. 
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An elevated saddle connects the Sierra de la PelÎa with the irregular mountain 
mass of the Sierra dp Santo Domingo, to the south of it, whose spurs descend in 
terraces into the rugged plain of the Five Towns. It is separated 1.y a narrow 
cleft, through which passes the Gallego from the Sierra de Guara, which extends 
to the ri\-er Cinca in the east, and se\'l'ral minor cbains run parallel \\itb it. This 
parallelism in the mountain ranges may be traced, likewise, as far as tbe river :;;egre. 
The )Ion:secb, thus called from its arid calcareous ravine,., present:< the appear- 
ance of an unbroken rampart from the south, but is interf.;pet.ed at right angles by 
the gorges of t\\ 0 
 ogueras-the Ribagorzana and P..llaresa. The relÎa de 
an 
Gen'as and the 
ierra de Boulllort, wbich rise to the north of it, are much less 
regular in their contours, but exceed it in height. 
The Pyrenees terminate \\ ith the gigantic mountains surrounding' tIle \ alley of 
Andorra, and "ith the Peak of C,Il'litte (!),.J
:
 feet). The Sif'rra del Cadi (
,:t?2 
feet) belongs to a detached chain hardly infl'rinr to them in height, and \"ullllinat- 
ing on French soil in the I-upel'b pyramid of the Canigou (H. I-HI feet). X llmerou'ò 
spurs e
tend fl'om this sierra towards the sea. 
In this rugged mountain region wc meet with geologic.ll furrnations of every 
age, from the Silurian to the cretaceous. Iron, copper, and e\'l'n gold abound, 
and might be worked with great profit if roads and railways penetraterl into the 
upper valleys. A coal-field on the rpper Ter, near 
an .Juan de las Ahadesas, 
is being worked \'ery sluggishly, and others 011 tbe we "tern l"lope of thc ('alii 
hëi.\e not even been toul'hed. The f:.mous rOl'ks of salt at Sulsona amI Cardona lie 
at the foot of the Sierra del Cadi, and that of Cardona alone, though it lJa" bef"n 
worked fur centuries, is estimated to contain nearly ..100,000,000 cubic yards. 
The abundance of mineral wins i'J due, perhaps, to tLe exil-tl'n\"e of subter- 
ranean lanl lakes. '1'Le only \'olcanic hills in thl' north of Spain are those near 
Olot and Santa Pau, in the upper basin of the Fluvia. Immense sheets of basaltic 
lava Lave been ejected there during the tertiary age from fourteen craters, one of 
them, upon which :stands the oM town of Castelfollit, forming a huge rampart of 
picturesque aspect. Jets of steam issue e\'en now from many fi,.sures in tbe 
rocks. 
The mountains along the coast of Catalonia reseml.1e in ewry respect those of 
Yalencia, from which they are :separated by the gorge of the Ebro. Sear the 
mouths of that river the ruggf'd and mountainous region extends about thirty miles 
intmd, as far as the Llanos del 17 rgel; but farther north it widens, until it finally 
merge!- in the spurs descending froTll the Pyrenees. The prill<'ipal summits are 
the ::\Iont Sant (3,.')1:1 feet), the Pnig de ::\Iontagut (.!,7.j(j feet), the )Ionserrat 
(-1-,0.::;7 feet), and )Ionseny (.::;,27G feet). The best-known p"lsses are at the head 
of the Franeoli, through which runs the railway from T<ln'.'gona to I.érida, the 
pass at the head of the Koya, and the Pass of ('alaf. 
Uf the last-TI3T1lé<l mountains that of ::\Ionserrat. is tbe mO!o1t famolls, for 
suspended upon one of its flanks hang the remains of the celebrated monastery 
in \\ hich Loyola depo:"ited his sword. ::\lonserrat bas lost its prestige as a holy 
pbce, but still remains one of the most interesting suhjects for the ",tudy of 
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geologists. It consists of conglomerate, and bas been worn by atmospheric 
agencies into innumerable pilJars, pinnacles, and earth pyramids surmounted hy 
huge boulders. Hermitages and tbe ruins of castles abound, and the prospect 
fl'om the higbest summit extends from tbe I)yrenees to the Balearic hIes. 
('rossing tbe valleys of the J,lobregat and Tel', we reach tbe swampy plain of 
Ampurdan, an old gulf of the sea, and witb it the nortb-eastern extremity of 

pain. separated from France by the Alhères 
lountains, Tbe surl'Ounding biUs 
ahound in the remÚns of ecclesiastical buildings. One of tbese, near Cabo de 
Cl'eus, tbe easternmost promontory of Spain, and tbe .\phrodision of tbe ancients. 
marks the site of a temple of Ven us. 
The basin of the Ebm forms a huge triangle, tbe mountains of Catalonia heing 
tbe base, wbilst its apex lies in the biUs of Cantabria, close to tbe Atlantic. The 
sUl'founding hins differ much in beigbt, but the n3cleus of aU consists of granite, 
upon which ha\"e been deposited sedimentary strata, tbe silent witnesses of tbe 
gradual tilling up of the old inland lake. The river it:-;elf traverses the very centre 
of tbis triangle, at right angles tu the -'Iediterrauean, and only when it reaches the 
mountain barrier separating it from the sea does it'" ind ahout in search uf an outlet. 
The Foutibrl;), or "fountain of the Ehw," gives hirth at once to a considerable 
stream, which, fèrl hy the ,8nows of tbe Pe,j'L L'Ll)l'a, l'Ushes with great impetuusity 
past Hénos,t ('2,(j
ì' fcct), then p LS;, 'S through a succession of defile.., and finally, 
having reeei\"ed the Eg..t and Angon with the Ar
o from the nortb, em3rgcs from 
::\"avana, a great river. Below Tudela (f'OO feet) it is lm'ge enough to feed two 
canals, viz. that of Tauste, whieb carries fertility into the once stel.ile tr..tcts at 
the foot of Bardenas, and thc mn'igable Imperial Canal, which f\)ll.w:,; the valley 
down to Zar.lgoza. The ordinary volume of the lattel' amounts to no lc..s tban -t-!H 
cubic feet per second, but much of this water is sucked up 11Y the calcal'eous soil. 
Tbe tributary rivCl's whicb eute!' the Ebro in tbe plains of Aragon compensate 
for tbe loss sustained tbrough can
lls of irriglttion. The Jalon, IIuerva, 1Iartin, 
and Guadalupe join on the rigbt; the Arba, Gallego, und f'egre on tbe left. Tbis 
last is tbe most important of alJ, for it drains the whole of tbe Pyrenean slope 
from :
\lont Perdu to tbe Carlitte. 
The Ebro, after its junction with the Spgre, immediate1y plunges into tbe 
coast ranges of Catalonia, and though the fall thcnce to t he sea amounts to 
18:3 feet in !).) miles, no rapids or cataracts are met with. The 
1I:<pended matter 
brought down by the ri \"cr bas been deposited in tbe sbape of a delta "hicb juts 
out fifteen miles into the )IeditelTanean, covers an area of 1.jO square miles, ßml 
abounds in S:llt marshe;:, lagoons, and dead river arms. 
\ ('flual, twenty-two miles 
in lengtb, conuects the hal'bour of refuge at Alf.'l!]ues with the Ebro, but is not 
amilable for shi p s of O'reat drauO'bt, owinO' to tbe Iml' whieh cluses its mouth. 
"" "" ,.., 
TIle other embouchures of tbe ri\"er are likewise clm,pd by bars. 
The vulume of the Ebro. decreases annually, on account of tbe increasing 


. Area of th(' basin of thc Ehro, 25,100 square miles; ùischar
e during floods, lí5,OOO cubic f('('t. 
a\"cragr', 7,100 cubic Icet; during summer, 1.750 cubic feet; annual r.,infal!, 18 inches; surface drainage, 
1"4 inches; proportion 11:1\\I'l"1I th
 t\\ 0,13 : 1. 
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quantities of water which it is called upon to fumish for purposes of irrigation, 
and 
uoner or later it will be reduced to tbe condition of the rivers of Yalcncia. 
The productiHnc:"s of the irrigated fields of .\ragon and Catalonia bears 
witncss to the fertility of tbe soil. E\ en saline tr,lCts ha\-e been converted into 

ardens. Trop!cal plant.:;:, flg-an's, cacti, and a few feathery p ,lms on the coast to 
the south of Bal"(
elona recall the beautiful land"cap
s of Southem 
pain. The 
valley of the Ebro holds an intermediate position between )Iurcia and '-aleneia 
and tbe bleak plateau and Illountains of the intel,ior; but water, except in tbe 
immediate neighbourbood of the rin'rs, is nowhere abundant. On some of the 
hill-tops may be seen houses the walls of \\ bich are dyed red, hccau".' it was found 
mure economical to mix the nlùrtar with wine than to COll\ey thitber \\ ateI' for that 
purpo>'C. Tbis deficiency of moisture is a g-reat dmwbaek to certain districts in 
tbe lower valley of tht' Ebro, Tbe gll:'ater }Jnrtion of Bárdenm;, the 
[oIll'gros, and 
t be tcrraces of Co.llanda are treeless steppes. Cold 111ld hellt altenlate abrupt
y, 
without refercnee to seasons, and tbe climate, in :-pite of the proximity of t.he sea, is 
quite continental in its cbaracter. The hot win<h, so much dreaded on tbe coast 
of Catalonia, do not blow fmIll .Africa, hut from the parcbed plains of Aragon, 
Tbe clinH.te of Catalonia, owing to tbe breezes blowing from tbe )[editerranean, 
is far more equable than that of .\rag-oll, and to this circumstance, no less tban to 
differences of race and greater faciliti
's lor cùmmerce, this province is indebted 
fur it,.. di:"ti.lct indi\-idualit
... 
Catalonia, being open to invasions frolll the !;ea us well as by land, bas a much 
more mi
ed populatiun thlill its neigLbour .A ragon. Un the other hand, a con- 
(jUNOI' once in possession of tbe latter had but little to fear expulsion at the 
hands of ne\\ -cornel'S, and the ,Moors maintained tbem
ehes in Amgon three 
hundred years after tbey had heen t':!I.pelled trom Barcelona. 
Tbp inhabitants of the Hllll:'Y of the Ebro are oflensi\-dy baugbty, of sluggish 
minds, gi\en to old cu
tOIllS and supen,t.itions, hut they are at. the same time 
singularly pprsistent, and tbeir bra\-ery doe.. eredit to their Cdtiherian ancestors. 
These fine broad-shouldered men, who fullow their donkeys aIlIng tbe high-roads, 
the head em-e!l'pe(} in a silken kerchief, alid the waist connnl'd by It violet-coloured 
helt, are at all times ready for a fight. rp to tbe close of last cpntury it. was 
customary to get IIp figbts between villages in mere wantonness, and tbe rom/allax, 
a t
rm now employed for open-air concerts, scarcely e\'er teJTninated \\Ïthout 
hloodshed. In trifles the Aragone
e are as stubborn as in matters of importance, 
and they are said to U drive in nails witb their head." For :several centuries the 
Arag-oneo;e strug-gled with the 
Ioors, and tbe king,
, dependent as the
' wel'e upou 
the support of the people, felt constrained to suhmit to a cousiderable limitation 
of tbeir power. It was Pbilip II. of Castile wbo suppres
ed these aneiellt pro- 
\Ïncial pri\-ileges, and eondemned Arag-on to lead a life of intellectual stagnation. 
The Catalans are as self-opinionated as their neighbours the Aragone:se: nOl
V 
quarrels frequentl
. take place among"t thl'lIl: but. tbey rarely come to blows, They 


. Zqr09o=o:- 
'ean tl'mpelature, 610: ('xtn'm(s. 106 0 and 210; differenl'e. 8.jO; rainfall, 13'6 inches. 
J!orctloIHL,-),Ican tf'ml'erature, 63'; ext, em(
, 1>:,0 anù 3:!0; diffl'rf'n,'e, .56 0 ; minl"ll, J,j'i ineh, , 
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are said to be less firm of character than the Aragonese, yet they succeeded iïl 
maintaining their provincial independence much longer. Few towns have stood 
more sipges than Barcelona, and fewer still have offered a more valiant defence, 
The Catalans are undoubtedly industrious. They ha\-e not, only converted the 
irrigabìe valleys facing the sea into gardens, but have likewise attacked the arid 
mountains, and, by triturating the rocks and carrying thither' soil from the plain, 
ha\'e made them produce grapes, olives, and corn. lIenee tbe prm'erb, "A 
Catalan can tUl'n stones into bread." Agl'iculture, however, docs not wholly 
suppl
' the wants of so dense a population, and Barcelona with its suburbs has 
bccome a huge manufacturing centre, where cottons, woollens, and other textile 
fabl'ics, hardware, chemical pn'p'lI'ations, glass, paper, and various articles are pro- 
duced. The pruvince of Barcelona is tbe chief seat of the cottun industry in Spain, 
and fully deserves to be called the 
panish Lancashire.'" The Catalans aI'e a 
migratory race. Tbey arc lUl't \\ ith not only in every othe!' pruviuce of Spain, but 
in all the Spanish colonies. E\'el'ywhere they are reputed for theil' thrift, and in 
Cuba are hated as riv:Jls or masters hy creoles and blacks. 
The towns of Aragon and Catalonia present the s,
me contrasts as do the inha- 
bitants of the two pro\ inces. Those of the former are of solemn and even gloomy 
aspect, whilst the picturesque cities of the maritime province are full of bustle 
and mirth, The former represent the )1lddle Age, the latter our modern era. 
Zaragoza (Baragossa) is most favourably situated in the very centre of the plain 
of Aragon. It has its )loorish alcázar (the 
\ljaferia), now w
ed as a barrack; 
a cul'Îous leaning tower similar to that of Pisa; and fine promenades, including 
the Coso and shaded walks. But prouder than of all the
e attractions are the 
inhabitants of the epithet" hemic," which was best,nved u1,on their city in con- 
sequence of the valiant resis!ance it offered in I
O
 and IR09, when they not 
only defended their homes, but al",o their patron I'\aint, the Yirgen del Pilar. 
..At Zaragoza a few \\ide a\cnues have been cut through the labryinth of tor- 
tuous streets, but the other towns of the Pl'ovince h.1\ l' preserved their physiognomy 
of former days. Jaca, in tbe upper valley of the Aragon, between the Pyrenees 
and the Sierra de la Pelia, with its grey hOllses, still retains its turreted walls and 
ancient citadel. It is the old capital of the kingdom of Sohrarbe, hut would hardly 
be mentioned now if it were not for its position at the foot of the Pass of Can franc, 
and the neighbuuring monastel')" of La l'elia ITuesca, at the base of the hills, the 
Osca of the Romans, recalls the dominion of the .Au
ks, or Euskarians. 
tanding in 
the midst of an in'igated plain, it still enjoys a certain importance. It boasts of a 
richly decorated cathedral, desertl'd monasteries, an old royal p.llaee now occupied 
by the uni\'ersity, and tbe remains of a turreted walL Barbastro, near the river 
Cinea, occupies a position similar to that of Huesca. The caniage ru..td over the 
Somport connects it with France. 
The Arab city of ('alatayud, on the river .Talon, is commercially the second 
city of Aragon, and rt'placcs nilbilis of the Iberian", which stood on a hill near it. 


· III lRi3 there" erc iOO cuttun-mills, "ith 104,000 hamis anù 1,400,000 sl'illùles, cOllSuming 67,200,000 
Ibs. of cuttull. 
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One of its most nauseous suburbs is wholly inhabited by m<'llclieants. Teruel, on 
the Guadahi\ iar, the chief tm"n of the )Iaeztrazg-n, "ith its crenellated walls and 
turrets, resembles a nwdia'val fortrpss. The 
\rab towel' of its church i
 one of the 
curiosities of" untrodden " 
pain, and its aqueduct, which cros,;es a ,alley on 1-1-fI 
arche!;, is a remarkahle work of the si
teenth century. 

everal towns of the interior of Catalonia are equally venerable in their aspect. 
.. Prollù.' Plli
cercla (Pn,n-el'ùa). do"e to the French frontiel', on the .opper Se- 

re, is hanlIJ mure than a collccti,1ll of hovel" I'Url"Olllllled bv a rampart. 
eo de 


Fig, 169.-THE DFLTA OF THE EIIRO. 
!;o ,Ie 1 : 375,000, 
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tTrael in a fertile P ortion of the same valley, is no douht of some im p ortance as a 
b ' . 
fortress, but its streets are dirty, its houses mean, and its mud walls rlilapidated. 
HtiU lower down the Seg-re we meet with the ancient city of Lérida, whose 
origin dates back to prphi,;tnric times, and whi('h, owing to its strategical po"ition, 
has at all times played a prominent part in military history. The gardens of 
Lérida supply much produce for export,ltinn, hut the place cannot rise into impor- 
tance until the Franco-Spanish coast railway !ohall have been completed. 
Tortosa, a picturesque city just alo\'e the delta of tbe Ebro, and fornwrly 
the capital of an 
\rab kingdom, commands one of the passages over the Ebm, 
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and its commerce would Increase if the ri\'cr offered greater facilities for naVI- 
gatiun. 
Tarragona in tbe time of tbe Romans was the great maritime outlet of the 
valley of the Ebro. The city was then nearly forty miles in circumference, with 
arenas, amphitheatre", palace's, temple's, and aqueducts, and a population of hutl- 
dreds of thousands. The ruins of this ancie'nt Tarraco have been made use of in 
the construction of the modl'rn city, with its dnms
' cathedral, towers, decayed 
ramparts, and Roman aqueduct intl'rsecting th
 suburban orange gro\es. The 
manufacturing town of Heus may almost be louked upon as a suburb of it, and is 
rapidly inc,'easing- in population. 
ear it is the monastery of Poblet, in which 
are deposited the remains of the Kings of .Aragon. 


Fig, liD.-TIIE 
TEPPE
 OF AUAIJOS". 
According to 1\ïllkomm. Sc'Ùe 1 : 2.000,'00. 
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The country between Tarragona and Barcelona is densely populated. '\Ye pass 
through the fertile district of EI PanaM", the equally fcrtilp valley irrigated hy 
the reddish \\ aters of the Llobrcgr.t, with towns and \"illages in rapid succession, 
until we reach the suburhs of Dar'celona. The city proper lies on tbe sea, at the 
foot of the fortifications crowning the steep heights of )Ionjuich. There is 
another citadel of inlJllenSe size to the east of the cit.v, yet this latter reposes gaily 
beneath its hatteries, which could easily reduce it to ashes. Barcelona boasts of 
being the great pleasure town of ðpain. Its populatiun is less than that of 
:Maclrid, but there are more theatres and concert halls. The dJ"alllatic pedllrmanl'es 
arc of a superior clas::;, and the taste of the people is mOl'e refimd, The public 
promenadc", such as the TIamLla, uccupying the bed of an ancient tUlTcnt, the 
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sea-walls, and the avenues of trees which sep:lrate Barcelona from the citadel and 
the suburb uf llarceloneta, arc cruwded on tint' e\ enings. Barcelona is no doubt 
the" unique city" of Cenautes, and perhaps" the home of courtesy and of valiant 
men;" but we doubt its being the" commun eentrc of all sincere friendships." 
Barceluna e
ceeds all uther towns of Spain by its cunnncrce.... The harbour is 
expused tll southerly winds, and sume\\ hat difficult ot access. Barcelona is c\ er 
renewing itsdf. There are broad stret't!' of uniformly built hou..;es, and sume 
quarters, as tLat of Barceloneta, on a tongue of land to the east of the port, are 
laid out \\ith all the regularity of an American city. The only architectural 
munUlllt'nt" of nute are a Gothic cathedral and the old p 11.1l'e of the Inquisition. 
But all al"Uund the town, beyond the suburbs with their factories and workmen's 
dwellings, we nwet \\ ith numcy'ous villas, oceup
 ing delightful !looks in \"erdant 
valley" or the steep hill-slupes. Xo more ("harming di"trict exists in 
pilin than 
that tu the north uf Barcelona and lladalona, extending as far as )[asno11, )Iatarå, 
and the river Tordera. Promuntories co\"ered with, ines, pines, and cork-oaks, 
and somf'times crowUt,d by the ruins of a castle, projet't into the sea; the \"alleys 
are laid out in g-ardens énelosed with alue hedges; towns and \-illages follow in 
rapid sueces"iun; and the boats and nets of fi
hermen are seen on the beaches. 
)[ust 1.0\\ ns of the prO\ inee of Barcelona emulate the manufacturing industry 
of the capital. II-!ualada, at the fout of the )Iunserrat; Sabadell, in a valley, 
full of factories; Tarrasa, the old Roman city, near which arc th
 famous baths 
ot La Puda; )[anresa, on the Cardulll.r ri\ uld; Yil"h, the old primatial city of 
Catalonia; and )(atilró, on the coast, are all di,.,tinguished for the manufacture 
of cloth, linens, "ilks, cotton stuff..;, ribbons, bce, leather, hats, faience, glass, or 
paper. )Ianufaeturing indu,.,try has likewise spread into the neighbouring prO\ ince 
of Gerona, and notably to the city of Olot ; but the vicinity of the French frontier, 
the practice of smuggling', and the preKelice of large garrisons in the fortresses 
of Gerona and Figueras ha\"e hindered its dc\ elopment. Gerona has sustained 
many a siege, allfl Figueras, in spite of its huge citadd, has been repeatedly captured. 
The walls of Ro:"as are crumbling to pieces, and e\ery vestige of the Greek city 
of Emporion ha.. been buried beneath the alluvium brought down by the river 
Fluvia, but it still lives in the name of the surrounding district of Ampurdan.t 


The crest of the Pyrenees constitutes for tlle most part the political boundary 
between France and S[-ain, but there are e
ceptions to this rule. A I. tbe western 
e'\.trcmit.\ of the chain Spain enjoys the advantage, fur the valley of the Bida!<"Oa, 
on the French slupes, belongs to it; but France is cumpensa.ted in the east by the 
possession of )Iount f'anigoll and the valley of the rpper Segre. 
\.s a rule, 
however, Spain bas the best of the bargain, and this is only natural, as the Pyrenees 
are most aCl'es
ible from the soutb, and the population there is more dense. The 


· Yalue of exports and imports in 186;, !1O,691.000. 
t Population of the prim.ipal to\\ ns :- Aragon: Zarago7a, 56.000: ('..latayud, 12.000: II m'sca, 10,000: 
TerneI. ;,000. (,/folo ,in ',Cat'lluña): Barcelona, 180.000: Heus, 
.),OOO: Tortosa. 22.0UO: _\l,ltaró, 1 ;,000 : 
Sabad,.Il, 15.000: )I.\llrf'sa. :4.000: Tarr../!'>!l,', 13.000; Li.rida, 12,000: \ïch, 12,000; n.lùalûna, 11,000 
Igualada. 10,500; Ulot, 10,000: T.irra!..t, \1,000: Geruna, 1',000; Figueras, 8,000. . 
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herdsmen of Aragon and the Basque provinces never mi"sed an opportunity of 
taking p""session of pastures on the northern slupes of the mountains, and thes
 
encroachments were suh-equently ratified by international treaties. 
The valley of 
\.ran, in t he very heart of the Pyrenees, is one of these hloodless 
conqut:'8ts of "'p:lin. 'I'Ll' French Garonne ri"es in that \ alley, but the detile 
through whi(.h it lean's it is \"ery narrow and easily ohstrucÍPd. ep to the 
eighteenth century tht' 
\ranese enjoyed virtual independence; and as they are shut 
off from the rest of the \\orId b
" mountains covered with snow during the greater 
part of the year, the"e :!l,OOO mountaineers would appear to possess more claim to 
constitute themsel yes an independent republic than any other people in Europe. 
}'arther east t}wre is another mountain valley which, nominally at least, forms 
an independent republic, This is Andorra, a territory of 2:J(} square miles, with 
6,0(10 inhabitants. 
\ few pa"ture;;; on the French slop<, exceptpd, the whole of 
this valley is drained llY the bcautiful stream of Embalira, or Yulira, which joins 
the 
egre in the smiling pI.1Ín of Beo de CrgcI. )Iost of the mountains of 
Andurra ha\"e been robbed of their trces, and the destruction of the few remaining 
fore"ts is still going on. The vegetable soil is being rapidly washed away, and 
the moraines of ancient glaciers gradually slide down the mountain slupes. 
The republic of 
\.ndorra is said to owe its existence to a defeat of the Baracens 
by f'harlemagne or Louis Ie Débonnaire, but in reality up to the French .Revolu- 
tion the vallPy enjoyed no Rovereign rights wh!1tever. It was a barony of t.he 
Counts of L rgel and of Aragon. In 1278 it. was decidecl that Anclorra should be 
held jointly by tl1C Bishops of ITrgd and the Counts of l<'oi-.:. In 17!1;J the French 
repuhlic declined to receive the customary tribute, and in 11-<10 the Bpanish 
('ortes abolished the feudal régimc. .Andorra thus hecame an independent state. 
The inhahitants, however, continue to govern themselves in accordance with old 
fl.uclal t'u-.;toms, which are not at all reconcilable with the principle" of modern 
rel'ultlics. The land lJOlongs to a few families. There is a law of entail, and 
younger brothers become the servants of the head of the family, whose hospitality 
they enjoy only on condition of their working for him. The tithes were only 
abolished in 1
-l2. The "liberty" of these mountaineers consists merely in excmp- 
tion from the Spani"h conscription and impunity in smuggling; and, to increa"e 
their r('\'eI1 O IO", they have recently established a gambling-tolhle. Their legitimatp 
busine>:s cOlbists in cattle-breeding. and there are a few forges and a woollen factory. 
The republic of Andorra recogni"es two suzemins, ,iz. tl1(' Bishop of L rgel, 
who receives an annual tribute of :t
.j, and the French GO\ ernment, to whom 
double that sum is paid. Spain and France arc repI:esent(>d by two pruvosts, the 
commandant of Beo dc Lrgcl exercising the functions of ,iceroy. Thp provosts 
command the militia and appoint the bailiffs, or judg-es. They, togl'ther \\ith a 
judge of appeal, alternately appointed by France and 
pain, and two m!lOlIado},f8, 
or dcfenders of Andurran privileges, form the Cortes. Each parish is governed by 
a consul, a vicp-eonsul, and twel \"e councillors elected by the heads of families, A 
General Council, of which the consul" and delegates of the parishes are members, 
mcets at the ,ilIage of Andurra. But in spite of these fictions Andurra is an 
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integral part of Spain, and the carabineers never be"itate to cro,.." the frontiers of 
thi,., "ham rt'pllblic. By language, manners, and customs the Andorruns are 
Cat.alans. E\.cll1ption frollJ war bas enabled tbem to grow cOllJparati\ely ricb. 
Tbeyare intelligcnt and cunning, amI well know how to a
sume an air of astonish- 
ment when their intere"ts are at stake. 
\cting the fool, in order to take some 
one in or avoid bC'ing ensnared, i" called by their neig-hbours "playing thc 

\ndorran." 
\.ndorra, a neat \illage, is the capital of the territory, but San Julia 
de Loria i,.; tbe llJust important place, and the bead-quarters of the smugglers. 


YIl.-B ,"'Ql E PRon
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THE Ba"que proyinee" (Ya<;c"np:ada<;) and the ancient kinp:.I(ll1l of Xavarra, tbough 
scarcely a tbirtietb part of :-:'pain, constitute a separate regiun, not only un aecuunt 
of geugraphical position, but abo because they are inbabited for the mo,..t part by 
a distinct race, having its O\\n language, manners, and political institutions. 
Louked at from a commanòing position, the bill;; connecting the P.\Tenccs 
"ith the Castilian plateau resemhle a sea la-.hed h." contrary winds, for there are no 
prominent mountain ran
'es. En:'n the Pyrenees b11'-e "unk down to a mean neight 
of :3,0(10 feet, and tlU' Lohibulz (a,!l7a feet), wbere they ce3;;e to form the frontier, 
scarcdy desen"es to be called a mountain. Th(,y e
tend thence to the Pass of 
_-\zpiroz (l,tWO feet), wbere the
 terminate. Tbe vague range beyond is kno"n as 
Sierra de 
\mlar (4,:]:W feet), and still farther wef<t by a yarietyof local names. 
These mountains are traycr"ed by se\e::'al 10" passes, facilitating 1'0mmllnication 
"ith the yalley of tbe Ebro, the most important of which is the Pas;; of OrduÜa. 
(2,1:3-1- fept), "hich is cros-.ed hy tbe railway from Bilbao to )Iiranda, and dominated 
b
 the Peria Gorbea (.1,0-1-2 feet) and the Sierra Salvada (4,120 feet). 
The spurs which descend from tbese mountains towards the Bay of ni;;cay are 
like\\ ise Tery irregular in their feature.". Most of t.bem are connected by trans- 
versal chains, througb which the river" have only" ith difficulty forced for them- 
selves an outlet towards the sea. Tbe Bidassoa, for instance, sweeps far to tho 
f-outh, through tbe \"alle
' uf Ba;;tan, before it takes its course to the northward, in 
the direction of its e;;tuary at Fuenterrabia. "ïthin its huge bend it enclo"es a 
detached portion of the Pyrenees, the principal :,;ummit of wbich is tbe famou8 
:Mont La Rhune (2,0.")-1- feet), on the French frontier. Equally isolated is tbe 
Jaizquihel (1,912 feet), whicb riscs from tbe plains of Irun, close to the mouth of 
the Bida,.;soa, and from who!'{, "ummit there is a "ie\\ of incomparable beauty. 
It terminates in Cape Higuer, or lïguer, tbe northernmost point. of Cantabria. 
The maritime slope of tbe Basque cuuntries presents a great variety of geolo- 
gical formations, including- Jurassic lime"tones and ebalk, granites and porphyries. 
The mineral resources are immen"e; copper and lead abound, but the great" ealth 
consists in iron. The mines of )Iondrag-on, in Guiplrzcoa, have long heen f,lIllOUS, 
but the mo;;t producti\e mining district is l'Olllorro
tl'O. to the west of Bilbao. 


. Ka\ arm and Ba
que prO\ incr's, 6,8Z
 square miles, i90,6i6 inhabit mts; Lo
roño, 1,9-1.; square miles, 
18
,U-1l inh,.bitants. 
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The Slerms of .Aragon running parallel with the Pyrenees extend also into 
N ayarra and the ,- ascongadas, and :.Ire freq uentl y connected with the main range by 
lateral branches. To the west of' Pamplona they spread out into a rug-ged plateau, 
surmounted by the 
ierra de Andía (-l,7(j::) feet), the labyrinthine rmnifil'utiollK of 


.Fig. lil.-THE L1>VIRO:>lS OF BAltCELO"A. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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which occupy the distriC't of Anw7.cua"" it region offcring- g-reat arlvantagC'!'; to partisan 
warfare. The southern chain, nut so well defillcd, hounds the Carrast'al, ur "cuuntry 
(If <""ergrcen oaks," in the south. This region, tou, has frequeutly been tbe Bcene of 
ci,-il war. Farther west the famous defile of Palicorbo leads through the )1011tes 
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Olnrenes (-t-,l.jO feet) to tl1<' plateau of Castile. The saddle of Alsásua (1 ,f).;.) feet), 
over which pas:!es the railway from Yitoria (l,G
-! feet) to Pamplona (1,37fì feet.), 
cunnel'ts the Pyrenees with the Sierra de 
\ndía, whilst as to the mountains of the 
province of LogrUlìo, they arc spurs of the mountain masscs forming- the northern 
cùge of that plateau, \iz. the I'ierl'a de la Demanda in the we"t, and the 
ierra de 
('ebollera in the east, the latter giying birth to the Sierras de Camcro. 
Scyeral of tlU' mountain distál'ts are quite Castilian in their asperity and 
nakedness, for tbc furests have been cut dewn tu feed the iron furnaces. In Southern 
Xavarra we meet with \'eritable de"crts. But in the Daosyue countries and 'Yestern 
Xavarra, wbere it rains copiously, tbe bills arc clad with forests, the valleys with 
turf, and rivulets wind amongst groves of elder-trees. Naked precipices of sand or 


Fig. l72.-THE S\
D-I!A"KS OF MATARÓ. 
SeJ.!e 1 ; 125,000. 
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limestone contrast well with this verdure, from which peep out the small white 
hou!'es of villages emhosllmerl in nrch,trds, and scattered in the valleys and hill-sides. 
::\Inist nortb-\\ esterly winds are frequent in the Bay of Biscay, and account for 
the equable temperature of tbe country. It rains abundantly, and in all seasons. 
The climate resemhles that of Ireland, and, thoug-b damp, it is healthy and most 
conduciye to the gro\\ th of \ egetation. The country is rich in corn, wine, oil. 
and cattle; the northern slopps arf' cuyered with fruit trees of e,"ery kind, allfl 
zagardlla, or cider, is a favourite drink; and in the mm'(' remote \"allt'ys of tlw 
Pyrenees w(' meet with some of the lUost magnificf'nt forf'"ts in 
p'tin. That of Yal 
Cárlos (valley of Char1emag-ne), near the famous Pass of Rtlllcevaux, or Roncesvalles, 
though nOlle of tbe largest, is reputed for its heauty anù legendary asmciations. 
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'Vho are the Ba'<ques, whose bnn"ery is traditional? "?hat is their origin? 
'Vhat their relationship to the other peoples of Europe? All tl1<'"e quc"tions it i,. 
impossible to ans\\er. The Basques arc a mysterious race, and can claim kinship 
with no other nation. It is not even certain whether all tho"e who pass by that 
name are of the saIlle raeI'. There is no typical Basque. Ko doubt mo"t of tbe 
inhabitants of the couJltr.\" arc dist,inguished by finely chiselled features, bright 
and firm eyes, and well-poi..;ed horlies, but the differences in <;tature, form of skull, 
and features are ve.'y considcral.le. Between Basque and Basque the differences 
are as great as between :-ipaniards, Frenchmen, and Italians, There are tall men 
and short, brown and fair, long skulls and broad, and almost evcry district has its 
di"tinct type. The solution of this problem is daily becoming more difficult, for, 
owing to a continual intermixture with their neighbours, the original type, if there 
really existed one, is gradually being obliteratpd. It is possible that at some remote 
timc the remnants of various race
 occupied thi;; country, and adopted the language 
of the most eivilised among them. Instances of this kind abound in evel'
 people, 
Leaving out of sight the diftc.renees existing between t.he Basqnes of I:-;pain and 
those of French .Y amrm, the Basques may be described as having broad foreheads, 
straight noses, finely shaped mouths and chins, and well-proportioncd figures. 
Their features are exeeedingly mobile, aud every sentiment is I'dleetcd upo
 _ '-hem 
by a lighting up of the eyes, a movement of the eyebrows, or a trembling of the 
lips. The women especially are distinguished hy the purity of their features; their 
large eyes, Rmiling lips, and small waists are universally admired. Even in the 
towns, where the race is least pure, most of thl'm are strikingly beautiful amI full 
of grace. There are districts where obesity is a veritable phenomenon. )ren al1l1 
women carry thel1lsehe..; nobly; t.lwy are polite to stranger>", but always dignified. 
The Basques call themselves Euskaldunac, or Euskarians, and their language 
Euskara, or Eskuara. The exact meaning of these terms is not known, but in all 
prohability it is "speech." This speedl of the Bwsques diftl'rs in its worn.s and 
st.ructure from e\-ery other language of the world; but. lllany words have been 
borrowed from neig-hbouring languages. En
rything with \\ hich they became 
acquainted through foreigners, all ideas imported since prehist.oric times, are 
designated hy words not forming p'Lrt of the orip;inal stock of the lanp;uage. Even 
the name
 of dumestic animals and metals are of foreign origin. The lan- 
guage may, IJt'rhaps, be classed wit.h the p ,lysynt.hetic tmguages of' the American 
Indians, or with the agglutinant idioms of t.he Alt,ti, and belongs, eonseq ucnd)", to 
the most remote ppriod of human history. 
\s to the Basques tllemsch-es, they 
declare their :speel'h to be superior to e\-ery other, and according to SOUle it was 
in EWikara that IIlan first saluted the snn. 
For the prescnt we are compelled to look upon the Basques as the last 
remnant of an ancient race. TIH're are not wanting proof's that. the Euskaldunac 
formerly occupied a far \\ ider tcrritory. X 0 munuments, no inscriptions, nor e\-en 
lep;ends gi\'e a clue to this; but we find it, after t.housands of years, in the llanH'S of 
mlJuntains, riYL'I's, and towns. Euskarian names abound in the l'
 renean valleys 
of Aran, Hastan, 
\ndol'I'a, and (
nerol, and in the plain to the north of them. 
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)lost. writl'rs on Rpain identify these Euskarians with the IUl'r;ans of the 
ancients, nnd thl'Y haw been credited with being the aut.hors of various inscriptions 
upun coins \\ rittell in unknown characters whit-h have been discuvered in Bpain 
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nml 
outhl'rn France, and which 
1. JJondarn. has shown to 11(' rl'ul1y in Euskarian. 
They must thus have u('('upipd the whole of t.he peninsula and :'outhern France, 
and e.en in Africa t.races of their presence ha\'e been discovered. 
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The extent of territ.ory occupied by Basque-speaking populations in the time 
of the Romans is not known, but probahly it. was not any gn
ater than it. is 
now, for the Euskarians have eyer since maintained their independence, and 
nothing compelled them t.o adt>pt the language of their despised neighbours. 
Bilhao has almost bccome Spanish, as have also the towns in the plain of .Álava. 
Pampeluna, t.he Irun of the Iberians, is Euskarian merely by hi!;toriral tradition, 
whilst. farther east. ßa>Hllle i" only spoken in the upper valleys of Roncevaux, 
()rbaiceta, Ochagitvia, anfl Roncal. The Peak of .Anie marks the extreme limit of 
Ba
que on both slopes of the Pyrenees. Out. of four Euskarian provinces there is 
only one-viz. Guip{lzcoa-where Basque predominates; but even in that province 
the inhabit.ant., of the cities of St.. Sebastian and !run speak Castilian. In the sout.h 
of Navarra and of t.he so-called Basyup provinces the inhabitants have spoken a Latin 
dialect from time immemorial. Spanish and Frellch are slowly but surely supersed- 
ing the Basque, and the time ", hen it will be a thing of t.he pa"t is not. ....pry distant!' 
Stmbo spe ,ks of the C'antabrians, the direct ancestors of the Basques, with an 
admiration akin to horror. Their bravery, love of freedom, and contempt of life he 
looked upon as superhuman qualities. In their wars again"t the Homans they kilkd 
each other to escape captivity, mothers strangled their children to spare them the 
indignities of slavery, and prisoners nailed to the cross hurst int.o a chant of victory. 
The TIi.lsqi.les have ncver hcen wanting in cIIllrage. History shows that. they wen' 
superior to the surrounding nations in uprightness, generosity, love of independence, 
and respect for personal liberty. The serfs of the neighhouring provinces looked 
upon them as nobles, for in thcir abject condition they fancied that personallibert
 
was a privilege of nobility. This equality, however, existed only in GuipÚzcoa and 
Biscay, whil"t in .Üava and 
avarra, where the 
Ioors gained a footing, and Castilian 
influences macle themselvcs felt later on, there originated a. feudal nobility, with 
it.s usual tr.tin of yassals and scrfs. However, all the provinces ha,-e jealously 
watehed over their local privileges. At a period when European hist.o!")' was 
one continual series of wars, the B,lsques lived in peace. Their small common- 
wealths were united into a fraternal confederation, and enahled to resist invaders. 
They were bound to s:lCrifiee life and property in the defence of their common 
filtherhmd, and their standards were emhlazoned with three hands joined, and 
the motto, Irlt/"((k bat, i.('. "The t.hree (provinces) are but one." 
Nothing exhibits more strikingly the comp,lrative ci,-ilisation of these Euska- 
rians than tl!cir rcspect for personal liherty. The house of a Basque was 
inviolahle, and he could not be deprived of his horse or his arms. At their 
national meeting's all \'otecl, and in some of the valleys e,'en tlle women wpre 
permittcel to t lke p lrt in the cli;;e\1ssion;;. It. \Va" not, hl)wever, ell;;tnm'u'y for the 
women to sit down at the same tabl" wit.h t.he (,["'I('('o:ja/l/l(/, or master of t.he 
house, and his son,.,; they took their meal!' :;cparatdy by the side of the heart.h. 
This old custom is ..till observed in country districts; and so st.rong' is the force 
of tradition, that the wife would almost consider it a disg-rill'e to he seen sitting by 


· In 1875 Basque was spoken by .j56,OOO in.lividuals, viz. b,' IW,OOO in France, by 3
O,OOO in the 
three B.lsquc prO\ inces of :-11>ain, and b
- 100,000 in Ka'"arra. 
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the side of her husband on any other occasion tban her wedding-day. ()n fête- 
days the women keep apart; they dant'e among,.;t themsd \ e:;, allowing the men 
to engage in ruder sports. If a nat:on may be judged from its pastimes, the 
Basques de,.;en-e to rank high in our e"timation. They are fond of athletic sports, 
and mysteries and pastoral pieces are still performed in the open air. 


Fig. Ijt.-JA:ZQI IßEL, 
Scale I : 200,000. 
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TIut the Basques have their faults. .Anxious to retain t.h{'ir anl:Ìent pri\ileges, 
or f/(f'rn8, they haye bepome the ehampion" of de;:poti;:m. The:;e fuero,.; date from 
1332, when {If'putice from tne provinces went to Burgos, and oflered the title of 
Lord to .Alfonso the Judge, King of Custile. In accordance with the treaty then 
32 
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eonclmll'd, the sovereign IS pruhibited f!'Om posse
sing any fúrtres
, village, or 
e,-en housc within thc territory of the Euskarians. The lIa"q ues are exempt from 
the conSC'ription, and their militiamen, or lIIiquc1ctcs, remain within the provinces 
except in tin1l' of war. The taxes can only be levied with the consent of the pro- 
vincial junt.as, and must be ex}wIHlcd within the prO\-inces, except what may be 
granted as a "gift." Commerce is not subjected to tbe same restrictions as in the 
rest of Spain, and there are no monopolies. The municipalities enjoy ahsolute self- 
government, carried on by an alcalde, an ((/jlllltamil'lIto, or town council, and parielltes 
rJ/({!Iore.
, or elders. In appearance this organization is quite democratic, but in 
reality there exist many feudal w,ages. In some places the to\\ n councils are sdf- 
elected; in others they are elected by persons paying a specified amount in taxes, 
or hy nohles of a certain category; in other", again, they are appointed hy the lord 
of the manor. The provincial juntas are eleet('d in most diverse ways. The 
franchise, far from being uni,ersal, is a privilcge, and its exerci"e is attended with 
pueril(' formalities. The laws of precedence are rigidly adhered to. 
It is quite clear that the exceptional position of the Basque pro,-inces cannot 
be maintained. Ka\'1IlTa" as assimilated with the rest of :-';paill in } H:m, and this 
process is progressing irresi,..tibly in the other prO\-inces. If the descendants of the 
Euskarians decline to sllare free institutions with the rest of Spain, they ean never 
maintain them on tlll'ir own behalf. Twice already ha,-e they been defeated on an 
appeal to arms; but more powerful tlwn war is the influence exercised by industry, 
commerce, and increased f.1cilit"es for intercommunication. This fusion is being 
hastened by emigration and migration, for the Basques not only seck work during 
winter in the more hospitable lowland di"tricts, bllt they al"o emigrate in thousands. 
They are vpry clannish, and at )[adrid and el"e\\ here l1<l\'e founded" J'atriotic 
Hoeietics," but in spite of these they soon become merged with the rest of the 
population. The few to\\ ns are principally inhahited by strangprs, for the Ba"lfues 
l)l'efer a country life. Their homcsteads are scattered over hill-slopes and through 
the valkys, and beneath the oaks in front of them the inmates meet after thp 
(lay's labour to pass their time in mu"ic and dancing. 
Bilbao, the largest town of thc Basque provinces, has at all times proved a 
rival of Yalencia, fohntander, and OÚ'liz. Its exports eonsi"t principally of iron 
ores from neighhouring mines. )108t of its inhahitants arc 
paniards, and during 
the Carlist wars the cnvirons of the town were frequently stained with hlood. It 
wws undl'r its wall" that Zumalal'arreg-uy, the Carlist leader, recei\'('(l his deadly 
wound. The ri'-er X ervion connects Bilbao with its harbour at })ortugalcte, 
St. 
ebastiiln, the large!'t cit." of (}uipÚzl'oa, is likewiRe Spanish. 
\. seaport 
and fortress defended by a, Castilian garrison, it resembles in aspect and language 
the towns of the interior of the peninsula. :Monte Orgullo (4ï.) feet), crowned by 
the Castle de la )Iota, and bristling with fortifications; the beautiful Bay of La 
Concha, to the we:;t of the town, with its fine beach; the river rrumea, which 
flows to the east of the citadel, and struggles at its mouth with the foam of the 
sea; shady walks and an amphitheatre of verdant hills dottcd with villages, render 

t. 
ebastian a delightful spot, the fayourite resort of worn-out and idle cosmo- 
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politans. The town itself is de-mid of interest, for since its destruction by the 
EnO'lish in 1
13 it has been rpbuilt with monotonous re!!ularity. Its harbuur, 
ð " . 
though frequented by coasting 'e"..ds, is shalluw and insecure. The magnificent 
Bay of Pasages, to the east of the town, might h,1\-e been cOllverted into a splendid 
harbour, but its great advantages ha\-e ncn
r been appreeiatell, and its mouth 
is no" dused by a bar of alluvium brought do\\ n by the Oyarzun. 
Delightful Fuenterrabia (Fontarabie), \\ ith its cscutchcOIwd houses, is like" ise 
shut off from the sea by a bar, amI is indebted for such importance as it possesses 
to its sea baths and the vicinity of France which is ,isible from it.; batteft'd 
. ' 
walls. TrUll, the terminal station of the :O;panish railways, close to the French 
fronticr, is an important strategical position; and Tolosa, with its factories, is the 
capital of GUipllzcoa. Zarauz, Guctaria (on the neck of a peninsula), and Lequeitio 
are seaside resurts. Zumaya, at the mouth of the rrola \alley, has quarries of 


Fig. lï5.-.\æoITIA A:\D AZPEITI.\. 
Scale 1 : ;;0,000. 
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gypsum, which furni,.h ('-.,;cellent cement. Xf'ar Vf'rgara are ferruginous sprin!!s, 
and a famous colleg-e fOllnded in lï7ß by th(' TIm.que :;;ociety. The convention 
which put a stop to the first Carlist war in It-::m was sig-ned herc. Durang-o, like- 
\\ ise, bas frequently been mentioned in connection "ith the civil wars carried on 
in the north of :-\pain. Guerniea, in Biscay, hoasts of a palace of justice and all 
old oak beneath whi
h the legislatur(' is in the habit of meeting; but, like all 
uther Basque towns, it is hardly more than a villal!e. 
Tbe centres of population are not more numerous on the soutllern slope of the 
Pyrenees. Yitoria, tb(' capital of Áhrm, on the railway connecting )ladrid witl. 
Pari.., is a commercial and manutlCturing to" ll. Pamplona, or Pampeluna, rpcalls 
the name of Pompcy, who rebuilt it. It is a fortress, often besiege{l and captured. 
Its cathedral is one of th{' tinFst in 
pain. Tafalb, 1(( Jior dr ...Yararm, the ancient 
capital of the kingdum, has the ruins of a palace, which Carlos the XoUe, "ho 
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built it, desired to unite by means of a covered gallery with the palace of Olite, 
three miles lower down in the same valley. Puente la Reina is celebrated for its 
wines. Estena, one of the most charming towns of X avarra, commands several roads 
leading to Castile and Aragon, and its strategical importance is consequently consider- 
able. The C,lrlists, during the hte war, transformed it into a formidable fortress. 
Tudcl.t, abounding in wines, Calahorra, and LogroIÏo, an in the adjoining province 
of LogrOlio, are likewise of some value from a military point of view, for they com- 
mand the passages over the Ebro. Cabhorra, with its proud motto, "I have prevailed 
O\
er Carthage amI Home," was the great bulwark of defence when 
ertorius fought 
Pompey, but was lli.lde to pay dearly for its heroism. Besieged hy the Romans, its 
defenders, constrained by hunger, fed upon their women and children, and most of 
them perished. Though situated in tbe fertile district of Rioja, beyond the frontiers 
oftbc Eu"karian language, the bistory of Calahorra is intimately connected with that. 
of tbe Basque prO\ inces, for upon its ancient laws were modelled the fueros of Á.lava.- 


YIII.-f;\:"iL\
))ER, THE 
\SlTRI\S, \:\D G\LICIA. 


TilE Atlantic slope of the C,mt,lbrian Pyrence..; is a region complet.ely distinct from 
t,he rest of 
pain. 
[ountains, hills, ,'aUeys, and running waters succeed each other 
in infinite variety, and tbe cw"t throughout is steep, with bold promontories and 
deep inlets, into which flow rapid torrents. The dimate is moist and salubrious. 
The C'elto-Iherian inhahitants of the country ha\ e in most instances escaped the 
commotions which devastated the other provinces of the peninsula, and the popu- 
lation, in proportion to the cultivahle are:l, is more (lense than else\\ here. This 
region, being very narrow compared with its lengt.h, has been split up into several 
political di\'i"ions, in spite of similarity of ph
'sic,II features. The oM kingdom 
of Galicill occupie;: the we"t, the 
\stUl'ias the centre, and :-;antamler the east.t 
The mountain region of :::;.mt,uHler begius immediately to the past of the 
:::;ierra 
alnlda and the depre,.;,.;ion known as Yalle dc )Iena. The Cantahrian 

Iountains f;IJpe down steeply there towards the Bay of Bisf'ay, whilst their 
height abO\ e the upland, through which the Ebm has exca\ ah,a its bed, is but 
trifling. The Puerto del E,..cudo attains an elevation of 3,?41 feet ahove Santander, 
it" southern df'sccnt to thc ,alley of the Yirga bardly exceC'ding .ìon fcet. The Pass 
of Reinosa (
,Î7K feet), farther we,.;t, through which runs the railway from )[adrid 
to :-\antallder, is even morc charal'tcri4ic. An almost, impercq}tible height of 
land therc separates the plateau from the steC'p declivity whidl leads down to the 
coa:;t, and by mcans of a canal sixty feet deep, and a milc in length, the waters 
of the Ehro might be di\-erted into the ri\'er Besaya, which enters the Atlantic 
at :-;an :Mart;n de buances. This hei O"ht of land forms the natural outlet of 
,., 


. Pupulatiun of principal tmms (approximately) :-Jli.my (Yizcaya) : 

t. 
eba8tian, 15,000; Tuln
a, !\,Ono. Alm"a: Yih,ria, 12,500. 
Yaml'ra: 
(;,000. LO!l/"OQo: Logroño, 12,000: Calahorra, í ,000. 
t !"antanù,'r . 2,113 'q. Ill. 241,ii8t inhal.i ants 
Asturias . 4,091" G 1 0,titi3 
Galici., . l1,3H" 1,!J!i9,'!81 


Bilbao, 30,000. Guipú:roa 
l'am!,lona, 22,000; E
tella, 


114 to a sq. m. 
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the Castiles to the ,,
'a, and its po;;session is as important to the inhahitants of the 
plateau as is that of the mouth of a riwr to a people dwelling on its upper course, 
Immediately to thc east of this p3SS the aspect of the mOllntains changes. They 
rise to a great height, piercing the zone of Pl>rennial snow, and their southern 
escarpments are of great stl'qml's". 'rhe l'elÌa Labra (8,2!1.) feet) dominates the 


Fig. lï6.-THF. E'\"vlllO'o" UF BILßAO. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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first of these mountain 111'18;;es. Ri,'ers descend f!'Om it in all directions: the Ebro 
in the east, the Pisuerga in the south, and the 
 ansa, or Tinamenor, in the north- 
west. Farther west the PC'IÌa Pripta rises to a height of S,:!!J.) feet, its snows 
feeding the Ca.rrion and E",la. It i;; joincd in the north to a mountain mass even 
more consid{'rable, which bears the curious namc of !)eIÌas de Europa, or " rocks 
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of Eurolle," and culminates in the Torre de Cerredo (R,ì8-! feet), covered with 
snow throughout the year, l
ud hoa!iting even of lL few glaciers, due to the excessive 
amount of precipitation. 
The valley of La Liphana, at the eastern foot of the Petias de Europa, resembles 
a vast caldron of extraordinary depth. 
hut in on the west, south, and east by 
huge precipices rising' to a height of ü,fíOO feet, it is clo:;;ed in on the north hy a 
tran:;;n'r..al chain, through which the waters of the l..iéhana have excavated for 
themseh-es a narrow passage. The village of Potes, in the centre of this valll'Y, 
lies at an elenLtioll of only !)
l feet ahove tIle level of the :;;ea. In Hantauder and 
the Asturias, even more frequently than in the Basque country, we meet with 
secondary chains running parallel with the coast. These are composed of tria,,;sie, 


lo'ig. 177.-ST. HEBASTIAN. 
SOOe 1 : 30,000. 
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. 
Jurassic, and cretaceous rocks, (IUd ri"c like ad nmeed walls of defence in front of 
the main range of the mountains, "hif'h consi"t of :-;ilurian slates uphf'aved hy 
granite. It results from this that the cour:'\e of the rivers i" most erratic. On 
leaving their uppf'r ,alleys, where they frequently form ca:;;cade;;, their farther 
progress is arrested by the,::e p'1ralld rang-cs, and tlll'Y twi,::t ahout to the east and 
west until they find an outlet tlll'("\ugh which they ma
' escape. 
The two funnel-shaped valleys of Yaldeon (1,.j2!J fl'et) and Hajamhre arc 
enclosed bl'tween "pm's of the Pl'iias de Europa. Their torrents drain into the 
Bay of Biscay, hut they are most rr>adily u<'<'es"ihle from the platl'au. Farther 
\\est the mount.tins decrease in lll'ight, and tlll'ir main crest g-riHlually recedes 
from the coast. The
' are cro"..ed hl're by the 1'a,,;8 of I'ajal"f.':j (-.,4Î1 feet), 
which connects Leon with Oviedo. 
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The A"turian )Iountains are ohject.; of veneration to e\ cry patriotic f'paniard. 
Beautiful as tlu
' are, their lower slopes beinl:;' ('o\"ered \\ ith che,.tnut-trees, walnut- 
trees, and oaks, whil"t higher up fort'sts of beechf'ts and hazel alternate with 
meadows, their bl'autr is enhanced hy the fact of their h:n-ing afforded a refuge to 
the Chri;:tians whil"t the )Ioors held the rest of thl' country. )Iount 
\nsena 
sheltered :-;t. l'elagiu:s anri his flock, and at Covadonga he huilt himself an abl ey. 
These" illustrious mountains" do not, however, merely boast of hi"torical a""ol'ia- 
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tions, delightful villages, herrIs, anrl pastures; they hide within their bowd" a rich 
store of coal, one of the principal sources of wealth to the .thturias. 
Galicia is separated from the Castilian plateau by a continuation of the Can- 
tabrian Pyrenees, whieh here swerve to the south. and through which the Sil has 
excavated its l,ed. To the north of that ri\er they culminate in the I)il'o de 
)Iiravalles (ß,3G:? feet), and are crosO'ed hy the Pa"" of Predrafita (3,LOO feet), 
through which runs the main road from Leon to Galicia. 
In Galicia the hills rarely form well-defined chains, and IIlU
tlJ consist of 
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primitivc rocks or small tnhlc-Iancls, with penk
 or summit:" risin
 a few hundred 
fcet abO\"e the general level of the country. The dispo"ition of the small runges 


Fig. 179.-GUETARIA, 
Reale 1 : 8,000. 
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genernlly correspond,;; with that of the coast. The f'ierra dc TIalïnfloiro (
,fì12 feet), 
a spur of the Cantabrian ltlountains, furms thc naturnl boundary between the 
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Asturias and Galicia. "
est of it, the Sierra de )Ieira (:?,!'
:? feet) run!' in the !'ame 
direction, but the chains" hich terminate in ('apes E"taca de Y arcs and Ortegal 
(i.e. Xortegal, "north cape") run from east to west, and arc duminated by the 
p
oramid uf lIonte Cuadmmon (3,:J4:? fcet). The \,ilh to the west of the ri\er )IiIÌo 


Fig. 180.-GLER'ICA. 
f'cale 1 : 100,000. 
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(
Iinho) terminate in the famous promontories of Toriliana and Finisterrpo or 
"land's-end." This latter, a stee p cliff risinO' boldh. abmoe the waters to the west 
,., . 
of the wide Bay of <;orcuhion, formerly bore a temple of the ancient gods, since 
replaced by a church dedicated to the Yirgin. 
33 
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The coast of the 
\sturia8 abounds in small hays, or /"i([.
, bounded hy steep cliffs. 
In Galicia the--e ria" as--ump va",t proportions, and are of great depth. They may 
fitly he likened to the tiords of X orthern Europe, and their origin appear,., to be 
the S:lIne. The marine fauna of these Galieian rias i" Britannic rather t hall Lusi- 
tanian, for mnong-st two humlrpd ,..pecies of testacea collected by :\Ir. )Iae
\ndrew 
t11('re are only twenty-five \\ hich were not abo found on the coa...ts of Dritain. 
)loreover, the flora of the Asturian )Iountains is very much like that of Ireland; 


Fig. 181.- I'A
S OF nFIXO
A. 
Scale 1 : 300,000. 
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and these facts go far in support ()f the hypothesis, start('d by Forll('s, that the 
Az()res, Ireland, and Galieia, anterior to the gLteial epoch, were connected by land. 
The climate, too, resembles that of Great Britain. The rainfall on the exterior 
slopes of the mountaills is abundant, whilst to the south of them, in the arid plains 
of Leon and Castile, it hanlly rains at all. There are localities in the Asturias 
where the rainfall amounts to ])lure than six fpet annually, a quantity only again 
met with on tbe western mountain slopes of ticotland and X orway, and on the 
southern declivities of the ,.;wiss Alps. There is nu season without rain, and 
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droughts are exceedingly rare. Equinoctial storms are frequeut III autumn, and 
render the Bay of Biscay dangel"Ous to mariners, Thc temverature is equable 
and fogs, locally kwm n as IJI'ctiJ/1fI8, arc as frequent as in the British I,..lands. 
These fogs exercise a strong intluenee upon the :>uper,..titious mind,.. of the Galician:i, 
who fancy they sef' nngieian,., or 1I111"firos, ride upun the douds, e"panel into mists, 
and shrink back intu doudlets. They also lll'lieve that the boùil's of the dead arc 
cOIn-eyed hy the mists frum eemetl'ry to cemetery, these fearful nocturnal pl"Oces- 
sion" heing known to tllt,m as ('"'t({d{'({,
, or (',
trlll"ill({S.. 
In spite of an abundance of running" ater, the Cantabrian pr.)\"ince" cannot 
boast of a singlc n:1\i

ahle ri\'cr. In the .Asturias the littoral zonc is too narrow, 
and tbe slope túo considerahk, to admit of torrellts heeoming tranquil,'i\crs. Xur 
are the Tambre and LIla, in Galieia, of any impurtance;, amI the ollly true riH'r of 
the country is the 'IÏliu, called 31 inho hy the POl'tuguese on its IU\H'r cour.w, "here 
it forms the houndary betwel'n the t\\ 0 state" of Iberia. The )li,io is fed from 
both slope" of the C:mtabrian 1Iolll1tains, the )Iilio proper rising on the Wl'stern 
I"lopc, "hilst the Sil cOllies from the interior of the eountr)'. The latter is the 
main br,lßeh. ,. The 31Ï1io l}a
 thp rcpuhltioll," :,ay the 
paniaJ"(b, "hut the Sil 
Las the water." The :-\il, hefore lc:n-ing the prO\ince of Leoll, pa,..ses through tlll' 
anci('nt lake ba"in ot t hl' Yierzo, HOW ,.h1'l1/lh tu a ,.mall sheet of "ater kno" n as 
the Lag-o de Carr()('edo. It th('n pa",.es in "ucces,.ion through a wild gorge, a 
second lake ba"in, the t,unucl of )Ionte Furado (" picrced mountains "), e
caYatl'd by 
the I:onwHs to facilitatc their mining opt'rations, and finally ru...la.s through a 
gorge inter,.ecting the Cantahrian )[lIuntains, and one of the" ildc4 in all :-\pain, 
with precipitous walls more dum 1,000 feet ill height. Immediately lldow the 
confIUl'nce with the )Ii.io a l"l'I-'olUl gor
e has to be passetl, but then the waters of 
the ri\l'r expand, and flow iJlto the sea through a \\ide ('
tllil1'). Below Tuy, for a 
clistalll'(, of aI,out t\\ enty mile,.. the ri\-er i" 1111\ igable. But though of :>mall 
en ice 
to na\'ig-atiun, the )Iiiio i
 ß('nrthcle!'" one of the tight grcat ri\-ers of the Iberian 
penin
ula, and proportionately to the extent of its basin it is the most copious.t 
The water of thil' IJnd other ri\'er;; is not needl'd for agricultural purposes, for it 
rains abundantly in Ualicia and the AI"t.urias, and the emerald mcado\\ s of the'ìe 
provinccs are as famous as those of England. The fInr,l, however, is upon thl' 


. Climate in 1858 :-f/l';edo: 7.:i0 fed al,o\{' thf' Fro-l('n.l, nwan t. mpf'r:Jtun', 4!J'4C" F,: ('"'(trf'mes,23'!)" 
and 82"; rainfall, 81 3 inches. SaPlliagQ: 7
0 feet abo\ e sm-level, mean t, mperaturc, 59'0,'; extrpmes, 28" 
and 95 0 ; minf..ll, 42', inehes. 


A...."o( I.ength of A'Ç'erfl
 o\,'ernge I'urfnce Drainage 
C 1 f"hment 
1.1in Rainfill. lJi8Chm ge, ill rroportiun to 
ßIOò'ÎIl. II,.,mch, Ruillfnll. 

q. m
 .Miles. Inchea, Cub. ft. per..c. Per 
Ilt. 
t "iìío (and 
il) 9,Ij50 190 4; 1 ï ,700 5u 
DUf'ro 3
.6tO .507 20 2:!,nJO 40 
Tajo \Ta!!'u.' :!8.!JliO 5.;6 16 1l,liOO 33 
Uuaùiana (anùZ,llll"amì23.lïO .553 It 5,680 2.5 
Guadalqui\;r :!1.:!40 348 HI !),:!:!(\ 30 
Segura 8.,j00 217 12 ;10 to 
J í,car 5.800 318 13 fRO 15 
I-:l'To 2.5.100 466 18 ;,100 :!O 
Total 161,0;,0 16 ;.;,810 33 
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whole more southerly in its features than that of the countries to the north of the 
ß,lY of Biscay. TIll' orchards produce not only apples, chestnuts, and walnuts, 
hut als'l or lIlge,., and in a garden at (hiedo dates ripen in the open air. The 
great Illoisturc, however, prevents certain plants from attaining the comrnereial 
importance they would otherwise possess. The mulberry flourishes, but the culture 
of silk-worms has only 
'iclded indifferent results, and even the grapes, except in 
a few favoured localities, yield but sour wine of disagreeable flavour. Cider, on 
the other hand, elljuy,. a high reputation, and is even exported to America. 


Fig. 182.-THB PEÑAB DE EUROPA. 
!',c.lie 1 : /;00.000. 
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The Asturian hoasts of having never submitted to the yoke of l\lussulmans. 
f'ome of the mountain district,., preserved their independpnce throughout, and 
nowhcre could the Arahs maintain themselves for any length of time. {h-iedo 
was called th\ "('ity of bi...hops," from the great numher of prelates who fc)und a 
refuge there. The Galici:ms were Pqually successful in theil: res:stanec to the 
:\loors, and the bloocl of the {'eltie inhahitants of these remote provinces is thus 
purer than anywhere else in Spain. 
In some di"tricts the customs are "aid to have remained unchanged sin
e 
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the time of the Roman,.. The herdsmen, or raq/{('''o,
, of Leitarieg'os, on the rpper 
Xarcea, form almost a distinct tribe. They keep apart from the re:ot of the Astu- 
rians, and a1\, a
's marry amongst themselves, Old dialects maintain their gl"Ound. 
The peasants on the eoa"t of C,mtabria talk their bablt., and in Galicia the dialects 
differ e,'en from ,illage to village. The [/((11('[/0, especially as spoken near the 
)lilïo, is Portuguese rather than :';p mi,.h, but a Lusitanian is ne, crthdess unable 
to under",taud a Galician, owing to the curious sing-song intonation of the latter. 
The country supports a dense population, but there are few to\\ ns. :Many of 
tbese consist merely of a cburch, a town-hall, and an inn. The homesteads are 
scattered over the whole country. This may be due to an innate love of nature, 
or perhaps, as in the Basque provinces, to the secul'ity which the country has 
enjoyed during centuries. Foreign and ei, il W,l1'S }ul\-e !Scarcely ever utfl'cted these 
outlying provinces of ::;pain. Tbe manners are gentle, anf!. the llioodthirsty bull- 
ÍJghts of the C,lstilians unkno\\ n. The isolation and peace in which the Calltabriuns 
were permitted to exist did not, however, prO\'e of a<huntage in all respects. 
Elsewhere in Eur'cpe, nobles, prie",t", citizens, and tht' pea<;antry, when threatened 
by danger, felt constrained to make conces",ions to each other. .Kot su in the 

\."Ìurias, where tbe pmsmts were reduced to the condition of serfs, and sold \\ ith 
the land. At tbe cummencement of this century nearly the whole of the land in 
the two 
\sturia' was in t he hands of twenty-four proprietors, and in the neighbour- 
ing Galicia the conditions were not much more favourable. )!atters ha"e changed 
since then. The lords ha,-e grown poor, the monasteries have lll'en suppr<,,.sed, 
and the industrious Asturians and Galieians ha '-e in vcsted their hard-earned sa, ings 
in land. Furmerly the feudal lords leased the bnd to the cultivators, who rendered 
homage and paid a quit-rent, the lease remaining in force during the reign of two or 
th,'ee king", for a hundred 
 ears, or en'n for three hundred and twenty-nine years, 
according to the custom of different distril'fs. These leases, however, frequently 
led to disputes; the leaseholders, on the e
piration of their leases, often refused to 
surrender possession, and in numerous ill:otances the law courts sustained them 
in this refusaL 
The Galicians on the coast di,"ide their time between the culti,"ation of t}le 
land and fishing. During the 1>eason no less than :!O,OOO nwn, with a,lHIU or -l,000 
hoats, spread their nets in tbe Bays of La CorllIÏa, Ar08a, Puntevedra, and Vig-o, 
where tunny-fish and sardinés abound. TIll' local con"'umption of sardines is enor- 
mous, and La COl'lllïa alone exports about 17,000 tons annually to 
\merica. These 
pursuits, however, are not capable of supporting- an increasing population, and 
thousands of Galicians emigrate annually, Thrifty amI clil.nni,.h, they u,.ually 
ðucceed in amassing a slUall competency, and those among them who return e
ercise 
a ci, ili",ing influence upon their less-culti mted countrYlUen. Ignorance and poverty, 
with all their attendant e,-ils, are great in Galicia, and leprosy ami elephantiasis 
are common diseases. 
One great hindrance tu the development of the re<;ources of the country consists 

n tllf' paucity of roads and railways. .A beg-inning has been made, but, looking 
to the financial condition of Spain, progress will hardly be rapid. 
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:Most of the towns of the Asturias arc close to the coast. ("astro-Urdiahs, 
Larcrlo, and Santolïa, immceliatdy to thc west of the Basque provinces, have 
frequentl
' sen-cd as na\-al stations. The roadstead of ISantoIÌa is oue of the most 
commodioll<: and be::;t sheltered of the peninsula, and when Xapoieon gave Spain 
to hi,; hrother Joseph hc retained po""es"ion of tlJat place, and began fortifications 
which woulcl have COIl\-ertcd it into a French Gibraltar. 
The great cummercial port of the country i... f:hnt mrler, \\ ith its excellent 
harhour, quays, docks, and warehouse..., built upon land" un from the ,>ea. San- 
t.luder is the natural outlet of the Castiles, and e
ports thc flour of \T alladolid and 


Fi
. 183.-RIAS OF LA ('ORLNA A..'D FEIUlOL. 
Scale 1 ; 21U,4OO. 
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Palencia, as well a
 tlle wonllen "hl{f.., known as .
orinl1n.
 and 'pmU'.
nR from tbp 
places wlw;e tlwy are manufal'tured. It supplies t1w interior with t1w eulonial 
produce of f'uha anel Puerto Rico, and it" mert'h'mts kl'l'p up regular intereoursc 
with FralIC'l" EII/!land, HamhUl'/!, and 
canclinavia.'" Tbe ship-building yards 
at the bead uf the bay have lost their forl1101' importan0e, and the manufaf'ture of 
cigars i:< no\\" the great inclll,try of the country. 
ar(lillero, a bathing-place 
to the north of thc town, and the bot "pring., of Alcedo, Ontancda, Las Caldas 
de Besaya, in the hills to the south, are fa\'ouritc places of rcsort. 
Along the coast to the west of I"antander, as far as Gijon, we only mcet with 


.. InllJUrts (1873), Æ2,348,720; exports. t2,341,360. 
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viUages, such as 
 III )brtin de In Arena (thc port of tbe decayed town of 
antillana), 

an \ïl'ente (Ie h Ihrqucra, Llanes, Ri\adc"ella, and Lástres. ::\"or is Gijon, \\ith 
its hugc tobacco factory, a place of importance, though formerly it was tIle capital 
of all 
\"'turiai<. It exporÏi<. however, the coal brought by rail from :-\ Irna (Langres), 
and with .lh ill's, on the other side of the elevated ('ahu de l'clias, enjoy" the 
a<hantage of lleing the purt of O\iedo, "ituated in a hihutary \alley of the Salon, 
fifteen mill'::; in tbe interior. ( J\ iedo has flouri"hing irOll-\\ orks, a uni\ ersity, and a 
fine f ;'othic cathedral, said to he richer in relics than any other church in the 
world. Tbe mountain of Xaroß('a shelters the town again"t nortberly winds, and 
its dimatc is delicious. The environs abound in deligbtful spots. ..At ('angas <'Ie 
On is, \\ hich was the fir",t capital of the kingdom. ftJunded by :::it. l'elagius, but 
now merely a villag-e in a charming valley, are the ca\crns of ('u\adonga, in which 
the a'ihes of the saint have found a la::-t resting-place, and which are conlSequcntly 
objects of tbe highest H'neration to p'ltriotie ::'paniards. 'fruhia, tbe GIJ\crnment 
gun and "mall-m-ms fadory, lics "even miles to the we,.;t of (h iedo. 
Cudillero, Luarca, Sa\ia (a place said to ha\e been founded by Ham, the 
son of .soah), Ca,.;tropol, and Gulician Himdl'o are mere fishing village::;, and onl
 
\\ ben we real'h the magnificent rias opening out into the .\tlantic do we again 
meet with real towns. The first of these is Ferrol, which \\ as only a yillage 
up to the middle of last century, but has "ince been conwrted into a great na\al 
station and fortre"s, bristling \\ ith guns, and containing' dockyards and ar::;enal-'!. 
La CorUlia, the Groyne of English sailor::;, depends rather upon commerce, manu- 
faeture::;, and fishing than upon its military establishments und fortific,ltions. It. 
is one of the most pil'iuresque towns of Spain, and its favourable geographical 
position will enahle it, on the completion of the r.Jih\ ay now building, consider- 
ably to extpll<l its commerce, which at present is almost confined to Englund_- 
On a small island Tlear it stands the Tower of Hercules, the foundations of 
\\ hich date back to tbe Homans, if not l'hænicians. It was from the ria of Corutia 
that the" Im-incible Armada" sct out upon its disastrous expcdition. 
Each of the rias of 
outhern Gulicja has its port or ports. That of Corcubion 
is sheltered by the Cape of Finisterre; on the ria of So)a are the small to\\ns of 
Soya and )Iuro,,; that of A rosa i" frequented by \"l':ssels whieh con\"Cy emigrants 
from the ports of Padl'On and C,lrril to La Plata; the ria of l'OJlÌe\edra extends 
to the to\\n after which it is named; and farther south !:>till, the towns of Yigo 
and Rayona risp on the shore of a nwgnitieent bay, protected by a gt'OUP of 
islands kno\\ n to the ancient'" as "hies 01' the God!.." \ïgo, with its eJ\.cellent 
h:
rhour, has become the great COllllllcrcial port of the country, t but is. perhaps, 
bl'ftl'r 1.no\\ non aceount of the galleons ,.;unk by Dutch and Engli,.;h primtcers. 
Three of the principal inland towns of (i-aliciiL-\ iz. Lugll, ()ren"e, and Tuy- 
rise on the banks of the )liüo. The oIrl Homan city of Lug'o \ Lucus 
\ug'usti) 
IS endoscd within mediæ\"al waU,.;, and ha,.. \\arm sulphur springs. ()rense, with its 
superb old bridge, is likc\\ i:;e cclebrated for its hot ,..pring"', or 01l1"!J1I8, which are 


. Imports (18ï3), f31O.:!2i; exports, ;(210..;32. 
t IIll!-,Ults (IS; 
 , f:S;:3,:!S6; ,,"ports, ,t:3::11,ß36. 
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said to raise sensibly the temperature of the plain in winter
 and supply the whole 
town with water for domestic purposes. Tu)", oppo
ite the Portuguese town of 
Valen<;a do .Minho, is important only as a frontier fortress. 
antiago de Uom- 
postela, the famous old capital of Gali(.ia, on a hill near the winding Lank.; of the 
Saria, is the most populous town of 
orth-western :-;pain. It was here the grave of 
S1. James the apostle was discO\"ered in the ninth century. The attraction which 
it formerly exercised upon pilgrims was immense,. 


IX.-THE PIn:SE
T AND FülTRE OF SPAIN. 


C()
TE)IPOR-\XEors Spain is full of di:sorder. The pulitieal, financial, and social 
machinery is out of joint, and civil war, acti,'e or latent, is carried on alruost in 
eVer
' province. The ruin wrought by these incessant domestic wars is incalculable. 


Fig. I84.-S-\fooTOSA ASJ) I'A'ITANllER. 
Scale 1 : 300,000. 
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Successive Uovernments have had recourse to miserable expedients without being 
able to disguise the bankrupt condition of the country. The crcditors of the State, 
no le;;s than the GO\"ernment officials, remained unpaid, and even schools had to 
be closed hecause the pittance due to the schoolmaster was not forthcoming. 
But in spite of this apparent ruin real prog-ress has been made. In order to 
fairly judge Spain we must remember that the period when the Inquisition was 
permitted to commit its judicial murders is not ..ery remote. In l'ì
O a "oman 
of Seville was burnt at the stake fm' "sorcery and witchcraft." At that time thp 
greater part of :-;pain was held in mortmain, and thp cultimtion of the remainder 


· Population of 1<1\\ ns :-S,mtandl'r, 21,000; (h i,.do, 9,000; Gijon, 6,000; Santiag-o d.. C'ompostClit, 
29,000; La Coruùa, 20,000; l-'t.rrol, 1 j ,000; Lugo, t!,OOO ; \ïgo, 6,000; Orensc, 5,000 ; l'onte\'e<lm. 4,200. 
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was '
ery ilJ(liffcl'cntly attended to. Ignorance "as univcr:sal, more c"pec i ally at 
the unin'r"ities, where seience was held in derision. 
Thú great e,-ents in the beginning of the nineteenth century ha,'e rouscd the 
Spaniards from their torpor, and the country, in "pite uf templJrary cheek.., has 
increased in pupulation and weaIt h. I.a huur is mure highly re
pccted now than it 
was formcrly, and whibt Illonasteril>s and convcnts ll<l\e hecn emptied, the factorics 
are erowded with workmen. For mueh of this progre
8 
pain is indehted to 
foreigners. :Millions ha,-e been inw::-ted l,y them, and, though the expected profits 
haH'scaredy e,'er been reali"cd, the count.ry at large has permanently profited from 
this inflow of capital. The Engli::-h h1tH' giWll an immcnse impetus to agriculturo 
h) buying the wines of Andalu::-ia, the COIn and flour of the Ca"tilians, and the 
eattle 01 the Galicians. Th<'y ha,.e like" i"e developed tlH' mining industry of 
IT ueha, Linares, Cartagen'l, and Somorrostro. The Frcneh hll\-e n'stly uidl.d 
the uUllluf:'lduring indu"try. FUl'l.ign capitalists and engineers have estahli"hed 
steam hoat lincs aud railways. 'The ::-mall towns of the interior are a" ah>ning 
from their lethargy, and mo<ÌPrII lIfe is bcgiuning' tn pulsate thruugh their veins.- 
In intellectual matter,; 
pain ha:s made ('H'n greater progrpss. Ignorance is 
still a great power, c
pccially in the Castiles, where 
chooIJliast.erR arc little 
rel:'pected, populous towns are witlwut lill1'aries, and catechisms and almanacs are 
the only literature of the peaHlllt]y. Rut thp position which 
pain now holds in 
literature aud the arts sufficipntl
 pron's that the country úf' Cervantes and 
Velasl}ul'z is al uut to ]'('"ume its place amongst the other cOllntries of' Europe. Iu 
science, llOwen'r, 
pain lags far 1 ehind, and )lichad 
en'dus is the only Chris- 
tian 
paniard who"e "ork:s mark an ('p,.ch in the progress of human knowledge. 
But the spirit of inquiry at one time aliye amongst. t.he :MoOls of Andalusia may 
possibly re,'i, e among"t their desecndants. 
It is wr
 much to he dp"ired that intellectual progress shouIa mollify the 
manners of tlw people. t It is a scandal that the" nohle science of bull-lmiting" 
:should still meet with ::-0 large [l meabure of support in 
pain. These bull-fig-hb, as 
well as the eock-fi
'hts so popular in 
\ndalusia, arc "ports url\' orthy a great nation, 
and should be put down, just as thea1dmHla.Jë have ùel'n put duwn. 
Since a generation or two I"pain has got rid of most of her colonies, which only 


. Of the tuhl arm 26'1 per ef'nt. consi"ts of arablp lanrl, 2 8 of \inf'
arùs, 1.7 of olive plantation, 13.7 
of me'idows and pa"ture, 16'3 pf'r pfOnt. of \\o(I(ls: 39'4 per eent. are uneulti\atcù. The total value of 
agTicultural produce is ('Rtimated at ;(1'0,000,000. 
The produee of the mines i I 1871 n>prfspntf'd a mlue of 1:6,271,000. 
In 1
6.'; there W('re enumprated 6S0,373 hol'8f's, 1,0:W,512 mules,1.298,33-1 'is:;CS, 2,967,303 heads of 
horllf.d cattk, 22,-168,969 "hpq), 4,.';31.736 goats, -1,.,31 228 pigs, anù 3,104 camels. 
The products of manufactures arc estimaÜ.d by (
,urido at ;(63,480,000, Impurls (1871), 1:22,780,000, 
(187-1) !1.';,280,000; exports (1871), ;(17,688,000, (187-1) ;(16,110,000. 
Commer<ial marine (187-1), 2,H3(i s"'i-going-vpssels (inclll,iH' of 212 steame1'), of 625,18-1 tons, l'l'silh's 
6,-198 li!:"htl'l's (26,000 ton
) and 12,000 fishing-boats. 
Railways. 3,602 miles in lx76. 
t Educational statistics (1870) :- 


Ahle to read and \\ rite 
Ahle to read onl
' 
Illiterate. . . . . 


Men. 
2,414,000 
317,000 
5,035,000 


Wompn. 
716,000 
389,000 
6,803,000 


Total. 
3,130,000 
706,000 
11,838,000 
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hindered her moral and material progress. The metropolis is no longer called 


Fig. 18,j.-OnFDo ^"'D GlIO'll. 
Be.lIe 1 : ano,OOO. 
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upon to uphold slavery, the lnquil'ition, l'ommcl'l'ial monopoli<,s, and similar 
institutions, "devised to insure the happy goveI'lllllent of these colonies." These 
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latter certainly have had their revolut.ions and countcr-re\'olutions, but tbey have 


Fij!. 186.-TO\H:R OF ßERCULE<; (LIGHTHOUSE), COlIl:ÑA. 
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made some prog-re"s in population and wealth. rnfortunately the entire colonial 
empire was not lost. ('ulm and the Philippine Islands are frequently represented 
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as adding to the wealth of Spain, and large sum.;; hwe cert'Linly heen paid by 
them into the treasury, But these results have heen al'hieved at the co"t of 
fearful suffering and demoralisation to governora and governed, aUfI unle,,:'! :O-;pain 
adopts the colonial systelll of England, hy granting :,;df-g()\'ernment to colonies, i
 
will to a certainty lose the last shreds of its colonial empire, after having eÀhausterl 
its strength in vain efforts to maintain it, 
But though the colonies be lost, t,he influence of :-;pain upnn the rest of the 
world will enùure for centuries. :O-;pain has impl'cs.sed her genius upon every 


Fig. 187.-RIA DE VIGO, 
8cnle 1 : 280,000. 
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country subjected at one time or other to her power. Sicily, Naples, 
ardinia, 
amI e\-ell Lombard.\' still exhibit traces of Spani"h influence in their architectUl'e 
and customs. In :-;panish .Americ L we find tuwns inhabited by IwIians which 
are quite Spanish in their a"pcct, and almost resemble det,lChed portions of Badajoz 
and \Talladolid. The Indians themselves ha\"e adopted the Oastilian tongue, and 
with it Oastilian manners and modes of thought. A \'ast territory, twice the size 
of Europe, ancI capable of suppuning milhons of inhabitants, is occupied no\\' hy 
Gpanish-speaking peoples. 
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X.-Gm"EIODIEXT .\XD AD'UXISTRATIOX. 


SC\il'E Reptemher, li-:IiH, when a revolution upí'et the Gowrnment of hahdla I I., 
I:5pain has passed thl'Ough a series of revolutions and convulsions, terminating in 
December, v;;; -1, in the acct'ssion of .Alfonso XII., a son llf Isabella. 
LJon after- 
wards the re\"olt in the Basque provil1ces raised by Don Carlos, the" legitimate" 
king of t.he country, was suppressed, and the work of internal organization could 
begin. The legi,;lati\"e power is '"est.erl in the King and the Cortes. These latter 
include a ::;enate and a House of Deputies. The Senate con,.,i"ts of hereditary 


Fig. 188.-R.ULllOADS OF THE IBERIA!> PE:<INSI.:LA. 
í'c'lle I : 10.300.UOO. 
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members (:mch a" royal princes amI grulHlpe,,), of life llH'mbers chosen by the 
King, and of senators elected hy eorporhtions. The memhers of the House of 
Deputies are elected for fhee years, The President and Vice-President of the Senate 
are appointed by t.he King, who enjoys tbe right of dissohing the Cortes on con- 
dition of fresh elections being ordered within three months. 
The>ic gO\-ernmpntal revolut.ions scarcely affect.ed. the administration of the 
country. The t.reasury is always empty, the annual receipts do not suffice to pay 
the inten':,t upon the national deht, taxes have increai<ed, the conscription demands 
more men than ever, and the schools diminish in numhers.'" 


. Rl'wnue (1876-7).1:26,:100,069; p!rtimated I'xpenditure, .t::W,2.;I,518, of "hi..h mOle than half is for 
army and n."y; national ùebt, .t:-120,322,OOO. 
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The political and administr,ttive divisions of the country have remained the 
same since IR 11. 
1J.1in is divided into fOl,ty-uiue provinces, including the 
Canaries. Each prO\-ince is suhdi\ided into districts, and has its ci \.il governor. 
The communes are gO\ erlled by an alcald(', or mayor, assisted by an a!/I/iltamicllto, or 
municipal council, of from four to twenty-eight members. The judicial adminis- 
tr,ltion is moddled on that of France. There an' !J,WO justices of the peace (ouf' 
for each commune), about .)00 inferior courts, 1.) courts of appeal, and a suprellit' 
court sitting at )Iadrifl. 
For military purposes continent:tl Sp..tin is divided into twe1\'e districts, each 


Fig. 189. FORnf;)\, Co'nIERcE O
 THE Im:RIA" PENIYSI LA. 
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under a captain-generaL These are K ew Castile, Oatalonia, Aragon, Andalusia, 
Valencia with MÚl'cia, Galicia, Granada, Old Castile, Estl"l'llladura, Burgos, 
Navarra, and the Basque prO\-inces. The Balearic Isll's, the Canaries, Culm, 
l'uerto Rico, and the Philippines constitute five additional districts. )Iilitary 
I:;ervice is compulsory, but bubstitutes are admitted on payment of a Leavy ransom. 
The annuallcvy varics exceedingly, and as many as 80,000 men are officially stated 
to have been le\ied in a bingle year, though liO,OUO \\QuId appear to be tlH' utmost 
the population can supply. The term of service is seven years in tllC ea \'aIry and 
artillery, eight years in tbe infantry, of which thrce are passed in the" prO\incial 
militia." ALout 100,OUO lllen are sU}Jpo::;cd to be actually under a 1'1 II 8 in tbe 
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peninsula, 1:\0,000 arc on furlough. ',md ill,UOO men are st.ationeù in the eolonies, 
mostly in CuLa, when' about ouc-fourt.h of the tot.!l 
trength perish annually. 
The prineipal fortl'l':;sc;; arc :-;t. 
cbastian, 
antoiia, and :-:antander, on the Hay 
of Biscay; :Ferrol, La Coruiia, and Yigo, on the rias oi Galicia; Ciudad Rodrigo, 
on the Portuguese frontier; C'ádiz and Tarifil, at the entrance of the Strait úf 
G-ibraltar; )Ialag.., Cartagena, .\licante, and Barcelona, on the )!editerranean; 
Figueras, Pamplona, and Zaragoza, at the foot of the P
 renees. 
The navy consi"t
 of 1 '23 steamprs, propelled hy engines of 2-1-,Ii!!-I- horse-pow!'l', 
armej "ith ì,jJ gun;;, and manned b
 14,000 sailors and 5,.;00 marines. Bix 
of these "e,.sels are ironclad frigates. The number of superior officers is exceed- 
ingl)' large, and their salaries weigh hea, il)" upon the treasUl'
'. 


Fig. 190.- DI-\OHA}I E'l.HIIIITI'O TIIF EXTF'T OF THE (' \8TILI \S L\
Ul AGE. 
be .Ie I : 36,WU,lJOO. 
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Officially the privileges of the nobility have been abrogated. The Dumber of 
" noblemen" is, perhaps, larger in ::;pain than any" here else in Europe, for the 
population of entire prO\ inces, such as the Ya,.congadas and the .\sturias, claims 
to have" blue blood" in its veins. In 1 ìl'ì no le...s than -I-KO,OOO " gentlemen" 
were enumerated, not including minors, and if the proportion is the same now, 
there must exist at the least a,OllO,OOU Spaniards who claim to be Itidal[Jo8, or 
" sons of somebody." .\.bout l,jOe) grandees are privileged by custom to remain 
cowrcd in the presence of the King, and about 200 of these belong to the highcst 
rank. All of these do not, howe, er, owe their rank to birth, for many plebeians, 
taking ad mntage of the financial mi"eries of the country, have succeeded in getting 
themselves ennobled. The order of the Golden Fleece, founded in H:n Ly Philip 
the Good, is one of the distinctions most cO\"eted by princes aud diplomatists, 
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The Roman C'atholic religion is that of the State, and its prelates enjoy great 
privileges, hut all otber confessions are supposed to be tolpfated. The schools, 
unfortunately, still remain in the hands of eccle"iastics, who likewise exercise a 
censorship with respect to pieces to be produced on the stage. Formerly Spain 
was the most priest-ridden country in E'lrope. At the close ot' list century there 
were 14-1:,UUO pric:;ts, 71,000 monks, and 35,000 nuns, but only 3-1,0 0 0 merchants. 
'Val' and re\"olutions played havoc with the conventual institutions, but as recently 
a<; 11-;:3 i tbey still harboured ':;0,000 inmates. Subsequently the whole of them 
were suppre6i:\ed, and in 1 
ti!1 the last 8paniRh monk retircd frO/II the ('arthnRian 
monastery of Granada to find a refu
e in Bcl
ium. Since thcn, however, the 
laws of the land have again been rela\.ed ill favor of monks and priests. There 
are 9 ar('hhi",llOps allll 5-1 hi6hops. 


AREA ASD l'OPCLATIO'i OF SPAIS ASD ITS COLOSIF8. 
Arep. Population Dell.it,.. Area. Popnl'ltion D
D.ity. 
f:.q.m. (18ïO). Sq.m. (lbIUJ. 
XE" C
STILE (Castilla):- C
TALO
IA (Cataluña): - 
l\[,uhill . 2,997 487,-182 1 '2 L"riùa -l,ïïj 330,3-18 69 
'1'01<'<10 . 5,5RG 3-12.2i2 61 Gprona. 2.
7:.1 32.'),110 143 
Guadalajara -1,8iO 2\11',638 n BarcploDa . 2,985 762.5.')5 2,)6 
Cuefica. 6,1
5 23X,731 3; r:r<lrraguna 2,-1.')1 350.39 ; 113 
Ciudaù Ueal 7,8-10 26-1,\3-19 301 AU
GIJ:O; :- 
OLD CASTILE:- Hu,',,,,a. 5,878 27-1.623 4i 

,mtan.lcr . 2,113 2-11,.j81 114 Zaragoza (
"ra- 
Bilrgos . 5,650 3.53,560 62 E!()S
l) 6,607 401,1'94 61 
Lugruño 1,9-15 182,9-11 !)-1 1\.rucl . õ,-l9, 
.j!,\!OI 46 
"\ \ ila 2 9
1 li5,219 GO K HAUltA A
n H'R<l1.. E Plt<J'-r:SCE8 (Vas- 

"g(),ia 2.71-1 1.50.812 .')3 ..ongadas) :- 

olia 3,836 1.:;8,699 H 
Palt'ncia 3,1:.16 18-1,668 59 :x a varra -1,0-16 318,687 80 
Vallaùoliù . 3,0-13 2-12,3tH 8u Vizeaya (Biscay) 8-19 187,926 221 
LEOS :- buipúzcoa 728 180,7 -13 2-18 
:--",tlaJllanca 4,9-10 28f\,8iO 57 Al.tva 1,:'W.5 103,3:W 86 
Znmola -1,13,) 25\1.968 61 A
T(; HH
: - 
Lpon 6.167 350,99:! 56 Ovicdo . 4,091 610,883 1.')2 
E:-,TUI(\I\IJt.:'HA :- GALICIA :- 
C:lcCreS 8,013 302,4.:;,) 34 Orense . 2.i39 402,7!16 1-17 
llaù'.joz 8,GR7 431,922 -19 1'0nteYcdr'l l,i..9 480,1-15 28
 
A:oII>ALU81A ;- L,t Coruîia 3,Oi9 630,.:;0-1 210 
Alml'ria 3,"02 361,553 110 Lngo 3,-
7 47,),836 126 
C;"liz 2,809 426,-199 152 - - 
ToTAL 
I',\l:ol 1 !J!,!I.;9 11>,,,3.;,.')06 8í 
('úrdO\ a 5.190 38
,6.;2 73 -- 
(;rana<h -1,937 485,3-16 9t> AFRICA ;- 
lInch-a. 4,122 196,169 48 Canarie
 2,80R 283 8.59 101 
J.u'n .:;,18-1 392,100 75 \V l'st Coa.,!; 8.:;0 3,),000 41 

lålaga . 2,82-1 50.'),010 180 A\IERI<'A :- 

m ille . 5,:.!!}.:; 515,0 II 97 Cuba 45,983 1,400,000 30 
V AI.E",CIA :- PUeI to Uiro 3,.:;96 62,),000 173 
Ca'tellon de la 
Plana 2,446 296,222 I'll OCEA!'oIA :- 
Y,llencia 4,352 C6.;,1-11 153 Pbilippines 6,),8-0 6,000,000 91 
Alicante 2,098 410,-170 210 Carolines 53-1 1
,800 35 
?thRCIA :- I'de\\ Islands 3-15 10,"00 29 
.\lbacete 220,973 37 
(arianas -117 8,000 19 
5,972 
;\[urcia . 4,4i8 439,06i 98 Tnr.-\I. COLo
ll:.:; 120.403 1\,380,6,)9 70 
I3,\I EAllIC Isu:s ,- Sl>AT"- A
U 1 2,),216,165 80 
Bale,m's 1,860 289,225 1.')5 UOLO:o.IE8 , 313,36
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[Il] l - /) I ORTrGAL, one of the smallest states of Europe, was nevertheless 
, :\' during- a short epoch one of the most powerful. 

 !. It might appear at the first glance that Portugal ought to be a 
'r member of a state including the whole of the Iberian peninsula; 
d but it is neither to chance nor to events purely historical that 
Portugal owes its separate existence, The country is one by its climate, fauna, and 
wgetation, and the inhabitants dwelling within it naturally adupted the same sort 
of life, nourished the same ideas, and joined in the same body politic. It was by 
advancing along the coast, from riwr to ri,'er, from the Douro to the )Iinho and 
Tejo, from the Tcjo to the Guadiana, that Portugal constituted itself an independent 
state. 
I:;oil and climate mark off Portugal wry distinctly from the rest of the Iberian 
peninsula. :--pmking generally, that country embraces the Atlantic slopes of the 
plateau of Spain, and the liruit of the heavy rains brought by westerly winds 
coincides .ery nearly 
ith tbe political boundary between the two countries. Un 
one side of the line we ha.e a humid atmosphere, frequent rains, anù luxuriant 
forests; on the other a brazen 
ky, a parched soil, naked rocks, and treeless plains. 
These abundant rains com'ert the feeble streams film ing' from the plateau into great 
ri\ers, The natural obstacltl'!, such as rapids,,, hich obstruct the principal amongst 
them, are met with near the pol tical frontier of the country. The harbour of 
J.i;;hon was the kernel, as it were, around which the rest of the country has become 
crystallized. Its power of attraction proYl'd equal to that \\ hieh caused the rest of 
the peninsula to gra\itate towards )Iadrid and Toledo. 
.Ås frequently happens where neighbouring nations obey different laws and 
are made to fight each other at the capriC'e of their sovereigns, there is no lm'e 
lost between 
paniards and rortug'uese. The former, being the stronger, sneer at 
"Portuguese" pocos y locos" (small and eJ'dck-brained). The Portuguese are far 
more demonstrati,'e in giving expres..ion to their aversion. Formerly" )Iurderer 
· Link und Hoft'rnannseg
, "Y oyage en Portugal:" ::\linutoli, .. Portugal mod seine Krolonien:" 
Vogel, .. Le Portugal et ses Colonies;" Lady Jackson, .. Fair Lusitania;" Latouche, .. Travels in 
Portugal." 
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of the Castilians" was a favourite sign-board of houses of entertainment, and the 
1Hl.tional poetry nreathes passionate hatred of the 
paniard. This animosity mwst 
interfere with the Iberian union, a<hocated only by a handful of people. 
Ancient Lusitania "as il.lhahitpd by Celtic and Iberian tribes, who resisted for 
a considerable time the conquering arms of Rome. Tbose dwdling near tbe coa",t 
hil.d been subjected to tbe influence of Greek, Pbæ:lieian, and Carthaginian 
colonists; nut tbe influence exercised by the Romans, who forced their language 
and form of government upon tbe people, was far more durable. Suevi and 
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Visigotbs have left but few traces of their presence. The )[nhammedans of 
various mees have largely morlitied the blood and manners of tbe inhabitants, 
ef<pecially in Algarve, where they maintained them"elve!' to tbe middle of the 
thirteenth century. The numerous ruins of fortresses existing throug-hout tbe 
country hear witne,..s to the se\'ere strugg-les wbich took place betwpen these races 
before uniformity of g-o\'ernment and religion was established. 
The Kings of Portug-aI. taking- the a(h-ice of the Inquisition, expelled all heretics. 
The persecution of the Moors was pitiless, but the .Tews were occasionally granted 
a respite. The Spaniôh Jews settled near the frontier, having outwarùly embraced 
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tbe Cbristi'1fi relig'ion. were pl'rmitted to remain; but the more conscientious 
Jews kept true to tbeir faith, and earried tbe knowledge they po;;,.;e,;;sed to otber 
counÌl'ies of Europe and to the East. .At the time of tbeir e
ile they \\l're 
eng,'ged in litemture, medi,.inl', and law, a,;; "ell as in commerce; at Lishon they 
bad founded an academy of high n'pute; it wa" a J e\\ "ho introduced the art of 
printing into Portngtd; awl :-;pinoz.l, tLat noble and puwerful tbink('r, was a ,h'w 
of l'ortngue,.;e eÅtraetion. 
But the Portuguese ha\"e not onl
 tbe blood of Arabs, Berbers, and Jews in 
their veins, tbey are likewise much mi",ed witb negroes, more partieularly in the 
!'outh and along the coast. The sla\"e trade existed long hefore the nl'groes of 
Guinea were e
p Jl.ted to tbe plantations of America. Damianns a Goes estimated 
the number of blacks imported into Lisbon alone during the siüeenth century at 
lO,OUt! or l:!,(ltlO per alJnulll. If contemporary eye-\\ itnes"es ('Un be tru,.;ted, 
the number of hlach met \\ ith in tbe streets of Lisbon eqlnlled that of tbe 
white;;. Xot a bouse but had its negro sen-ants, and the wealthy 0\\ !H,d entire 
gangs of them. 'ILl' imlliunit
 of l'ortu/!"uese immi/!"rantR who faee the deadly 
climates of the tropics is sometimes asnibed to thi" infusion of negro bluo(l, but 
erroneonsly as \\e think. )Io"t of tbese immigrants comc from tbe mountain" of 
the nortb, wbere t.be race is almost pure; und if the I'OI'tuguese beconw accli- 
matiztd mure rapidly than indi\'idnals of other nations, tbe
 owe it to tbeir sui.riety. 
_\t the prt-'sl'nt day it i,;; thc Galieians who exprci,..e mo,..t influence npon the 
popalation of Lu,.;itania. They immigrate in 1:lrge numhers to Li,bon and other 
tn\\ ns, where they gain theil li\-ing as 1 alü'r", pot.ters, doorkeepers, and domestie 
h.'rntr.t;;. Heing ridiculed on account of thl,ir uncouth lunguag'<' and ru,.;tic 
manners, they miÅ but little with thc re,..t of tbe p 'pulation. Theil' numbers, 
ho\\ eyer, are e\ CI' increasing, and their tLrift and illdustr
 soon place them 1Il a 
position of ease. 
Tbe mixture of the:..e din'r;;e clements ha,.. not produced a hand;;ome race. The 
Portug-ucse pos;:t',.s but rarel
' the nohlp mien of tbe Spiluiard. Theil' features, 
as a rule, are irregular, the nose is tumcd up, and the lips are thick. Cripples 
are rare amongst them, but so are talllllen. ::-:quat and sbort, the
' are inclined to 
corpulency. The women canllot boast the tier
 beauty of The Spaniard;;, but bave 
brilliunt l'
"es, an abundance of hail', animated features, and amiable manllers. 
Tra,-ellers !;opeak highly of the munner,;, ci\-ility, and kindncs, of thc peasantry 
not yet contaminatell hy commerce. The cruelties cummittcd by Portuguese 
('onquerol"s in tlJe Indies and tbe Xe\\ 'Yorld ha,"e g-i\-en the nation a bad reputa- 
tion, tbough, as a rule, the I'ortugue,.;e bas compassion ft.r all Hlrt,;; of suffering, 
Ill' is a g-amhler, hut IlP\-er lJuarrels; he is fourl of bull-figbts, but tukes care to 
\\ r..p up the bull's hlTns in cork, in order that the animal may be :;und for future 
contest...; and he is eX('l'edingly kind tu dOll1e"tic animals. In their intCicour"e tbe 
Portuguese are güod-tempercd. ohliging, and poli"hcd. To tcll a Lu,..itani:m tbat 
be bas been" brought up badly JJ is to offend bim mo,..t "eriou,ly" rrbeir oratory 
is eleg'ant, though ceremonious. E\"en the pea"ants expre,;;s themsehes with a 
tacility and l'ommand of words remarktble in a peuple so badly educated. Oaths 
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and indecent expressions scarcely eyer pass their mouth, ancl, though great talkers, 
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and even boasters, tbey are most guarded m their conversation. Portugal bas 
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produced great orators. and oue of ber poets, CaroÙes, is among..t the mo:<t illu:<- 
trious the world has e\ er seen. On the other band, Portugal has gi\ en bil'l h 
to no great artist, for Gran Yasco is a m}thieal per801Jage, CamÙes himself ayOW,; 
this when be says, .. Our nation i" the first because of its great qualities. Our 
men are more heroic than other men; our women better-looking than other women; 
and \\ e e
ccl in all the arts of pe,lce alld war, e
ct'pting in the art of painting." 
Portngue:.e is yery nmch like C,."tilian as far as root-words and gelll'ral 
construction are concernl'(l, but i" far less \oluminous and sonorous. xa",al awl 
his:<ing sounds, which a foreigncr find,; it difficult to pronounce, ahound, but there 
are no gutturab. Arab words are less nUlllel'OU,; ill Portug-uese than in Castilian, 
l'ut the Lu:.itanians, as \\ I'll as the Spaniards, !'till swear hy the god of the 
:\Iohanlllledans-Uritla (Oja/à); that is. .. If .\llah wills it." 
The Portuguese cannot comp'trI' in numbers witb the other nations of Europe, 
and their influence upon the de..tillie,; of the wurld is c, n,equently small. .\t one 
time of tbeir history, howeyer, they surpa.."ed all other nations by their marilinw 
enterpri"e. The Spaniard:< certaiuly slJared in the gn.'at dilicoH'ries of tbe fifteentb 
century, but it was the l'urtugue"t' who made them pns"ihle l.y tÎrst ,'enturing' to 
1111\ igatc the open oee.lll. It was a I)ortug'uese, :\Llgalha('s, wbo uudertook the 
first \ oYilg'e round the \\ orld, terminated only after bis death. A. similar pre- 
eminence among-;;t nations willlll'\-er be met \\ ith again, for the increased facilities 
of communication e
ercise a len'lling' influence upon alL l'ortugill. t herefare, can 
ne\"er again hope tu resume the national statu" which she beld formerly, hut ber 
great natural resources and fayoumble geographical po...itiun at the e!l.tremityof 
the continent mu"t always insum her an hunoural.le place among'!'.t them. 


II.-XOIUHEIC\ POHTn
\L. 'IIII' Y \II.LYS OF THE 111:\HO, 
DOlI{(l, \ 'D )1""nEGo. 


THE mountains of Lu;;itania are a portion of the great orographical system of 
the wbole peninsula; Imt tbey are not mere spurs, graIl uall
 sinking do" n to\\ ards 
the sea, for they rise into indppemlent ranges; and the individuality of Portugal 
i", manifested in the relief of its snil (iuite as much as in the history of it:. 
1nhfl hitants. 
The mountains risin1! in the north-mstern corner of Portugal, to t.he soutb of 
the 1linho, may be looh-a upon as the outer harrier of an ancient lake, \\ bich 
formerly co\'ered the whole of tbe plains of Old Ca..,tile. From the Pyrenees tu 
the Sierra de Gata thi.. barrier was continuous, ,md tbe breaches now existing date 
only from a comparati\"ely recent epoeb, and are due to the erosive ftetior. of 
torrents. The most considerable of these breaches, that of the Douro, eould have 
been effected only by overcoming most formirlahle ohst:lcIes. 
The most nortbern mountain mass of Portugal, that of the Penedll of Gavieiro 
(4,7:l7 feet), rises ahruptly beyonù the regiun of forest. and commands the Sierra 
Peiiagacbe (-!,Oü.j fe
t) on the Spanish frontier to the east., as \\ell as tbe bills oï 
Santa Luzi,l (l,tH-! ieet) and others near the coast. .Anotber mountain ma!'-,,; rises 
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immediately to the <;outh of the gorge through "hich the Limia pa><ses after leaving 
f'p:1Ïn. This iiS the SL'ITa do Uerez (-1,8Lj feet), a range of twisted, g-rotesquely 
shaped mountains, the only coullt
rp u't of which in the peninsula is the famous 

erranía de Ronda. This range, together with the L'lroueo (-"),18-1 feet), to the 
pa"t uf it, must be looked upon aiS the western extremity of the Cantabrian Pyrenees, 
and like them it c')llsi-;ts of granitic rocks. 
The flora uf thl""e northern frontier mountains of Purtugal much resembles tlmt 
of Galicia, and on their slopes the bot-mist meds with a curious intermingling of 
the ,-egetation of Fran('e, and I:'ven Germany, with that of the Pyrenees, Biscay, and 
the Purtuguese lowlands. On the southern summits, however, and more especially 
on the 
erra de )larão (-1,UU.) feet), which forms a bolù promuntory between the 
Douro and its important tributary the Tamega, and shelters the wine districts 
of Oporto from north-westerly winrls, the opportunities for examining into the 
arborescent flora are but few, for the forests which once clad them ha,'e di"ap- 
peared. Tht' sl.histosc plateaux to the east of them and to th.. north of the Duuro 
have likewise lwen robbed of theil' fore:-.ts to make room for ,ineyards. :Most 
wild animals have disappeared with the forests, but woh'es are still numerous, and 
are much rlreaded by the herdsmen. The mountain goat (C"pra I{'[/((g/'I/s), which 
existed until toward" the close of last century in the I'\erra ùu Gerez, has become 
extinct. The Rt'ITlt da C'ahreira (4.1Uô feet). to the east of Braga, is probably 
indebted for its name to the,.:e wild goats. 
If the 
erm do nerez may be looked upon as the w(',.tern c\:trcmit.," of the 
Pyrenean 
ystem, the mag-nificent Serra da Estrella (fi,fí40 feet), whieh rises he- 
tween the Douro and Tejo, is undoubteùl." a western prolollgati(lIl (If the great 
central range of Spain which separa
es the plateaux of the hnl {'[,
tjles. Thef'e 
"Star )lountains" are attached to the mountains of 
pain by a rugged table- 
land, or !n('!}((, 01 comparatively small hei
ht. The great granitic 
crra da 
Estrella rises gently ahove the hroken gwund "hieh gi,"es birth to the )Iondego. 
It can ea
ily be asceI1<h'd from that side, and is hence known as the S'T/'([ .J.'Itfll-'ft, 
"the tame mountain." On the south, ho\\ e, er, abcn"e the valley of the Zczere, 
the slopes are abrupt and difficult of access, and are kno\\ n for that reason as S/./"I'ft 
R/'flUl; that is, "wild mountain." Delig-htful lakplets, ..imilar to those of the 
Pyrenees and Ü<lrpathians, are nwt "ith near the highest sUIllmit, of the rangc, 
the )Ialh.ïo de :-;eI'1'a. The tops of the 
erra da EstI"ella remain eo, ered with snow 
during four months of the year, and :o;upply the inhabitants of Lisbon wit.h the 
ice requireil for the preparation of thcir favourite f'herbt,t. The orographieal 
system of the Estrella ends with the :-:t'I'ra de LomiÎo (3,!JJO feet), for the hills 
of Estremadura, whieh terminate in the Caho da Hoca. a landmark we1l1mown to 
mariners, hclong to another p-eolog'ieal fonl1ation. and con:,ist for the most part of 
.Tnrassic strata o,-erlying the eretaceous formatioll. 
The mountain" of 13eira and Entre Donro e 1finho are e:\ posed to the full 
influence of the moi"ture-la{len south-westerly winds. and the rainfall is (,oIlFiller- 
able. The min {loes not deseend in torrent;;. as in tl"Opical countries. but pOUloS 
down stea1Jily. It is more ahundant in winter and spring, hut not a month pa::=ses 
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without it. Fog, are frequent at the mouths of yalleys and alon
 the coast as tar 
60uth as tlw latitude of Coimbra. At that place as mueh as si
tct'll fcet of rain 
has fallen in a single year, an amount only to be equalled within the tropics. 
The bumidity of tbe air account,.; for the great equability of tbe climate of 
X orthern Portugal. At Coimbra the difference between the coldest and" arme!'t 
month amounts to but 20" F. Frosh are severe only on tbe plateaux exposed tu 
the nurth-ea
terly winds, and the heat becomes unbearable in dl'cp valleys alune, 
where tbe air cannot circulate freely.- A.t Penafiel, where the rays of the sun are 


Fig. 193.-THE Y\LLH OF TilE LUll\.. 01< LIMA. 
"role 1 : 800,000. 
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tbrown brwk hy the rocky precipices, the beat is almost that of a furnace. Tbis, 
however, is an exception, and the climate generally can be described as temperate. 
Running water is abundant. Camìies bas sung tbe beauties of the fields of 
Coimbra watered by tbe )ronde
o, the cbnrms of cascades sparkling amidst foliage, 
and the purity of tbe sprin
s bursting forth from rocks clad with wrdure. The 
Y ouga, tbe afHuents of the Douro. the .Aye, Ca,-ado, and Lima, likewise tuke their 


. T,'mpc-rature of Coimhra (a('('ording to Codlo):- Yl'ar. 61'1'; "intrr. ;;2'2; spring 63; summer, 
68-9, autumn. li2-3; coldest month I.Janu'lr\', 50':.!; hotte
t month .Tul
, 69'''; .Jiffl'rl'nce, 19-2 F. 
Tf'ffiprraturl' of Oporto ,aeeor<lin!!; to De Luiz, mean of cil!ht 
 1'31.,,):- Y Par, 60-2; \\ inter. 51 I ; 
sprinl!. 58'6; summer. 69'8; autumn, 61'2; ".,M, -t mnllth J.muary'. ,j0':!; hottl"t month \.\U!!U
t), 
(3-3; .JiB'd, nee, 20-1 F. 



devioU'> C011r.;es through smiling landscapes whose beauties are set off by rocks and 
mountains. The Lima, whose delights lIlight well cause Homan soldiers to forget 
the rivers of their o\\n country, is the only river of the peninsula still in a state 
of geological tran,..ition. All others ha\'e drained the lake:> which gave birth to 
them, but in the case of the Lima that old lake basin is still occupied by a swamp, 
kno\\n as Laguna Beon, or Antcla, the 
only remains of a mountain-girt inland 
lake as large as that of Geneva, 
The current of the rivers of Northern 
Portugal is too great to permit of their 
being utilised as high-roads of commerce. 
They have ports at their mouths, but the 
Douro, which drains nearly a sixth of the 
Iberian peninsu1a, is the only one amongst 
them which facilitates access to an inland 
di,..trict. )lariner... dread to approach the 
coast when the wind blows on shore. 
lktween the )Iinho and Cabo Can-oeiro, a 
distance of ;200 mill's, the coast presents 
features \"ery much like those of the 
French landes. I ts original indentations 
and irregularities have been obliteraterl 
by barriers of sand. The lower valley of 
the Y ouga was formerly an inlet of the 
sea extending far inland. The bDsin of 
A veiro resembles geologically that of 
Arcachon, Its waters ahound in fish, but 
the Douro is the southernmost river of 
Europe visited by salmon. Thp abun- 
dance of life in certain locnlities of it i8 
figuratively expres:>ed by a Spani
h pro- 
H'rh, which says, "'The water of the 
I>ouro is not water, but broth," 
The rectilinear heach of neira-mar is 
lined for the most part with dunes, the 
old gulfs behind which are gradually 
being con\"erted into insalubrious swamps, 
fringed by heath, ferns, strawberry-trees, 
and broom, whil"t the neighhouring forests consist of oaks and pines. Formerly 
these dunes invaded the clllti\ated portions of the country, as they still do in France, 
where like geological cause;; haw produced like results. Rut long before a similar 
plan "as thought of in France these Portuguese dunes were planted with pines, 
anù as early as the reign of King Diniz "the Labourer," at the beginning 
cf the fourteenth century, the)" had c('Use-d to " march." 
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Fig. 194.- Dt"SES OF A\ EIUO. 
Scale 1 : 400,000. 
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The population of the culth-able portion,; of the ba:-ins of the )[inho and Douro 
i" very denbe, and in order to maintain them:-eh es the inhabitant,; are forced to 
work zealously. Their country is the mo:st carefully cultimted of the peninsula. 
In a large measure this indu,.try i,; due to the fact of the peasantry being the 
0\\ ners of the laud they cultimte, or at least (!tI'nrlUl(J.s-that is, copyholder,;- 
who only pay a few shilling,; annually to the lords of the manors. )íany of 
the peasants are 'H
althy, and the "omen are fond of loading' themseh'es with 
je"ellery, amongst which necklaces made in the )Ioori"h ta,.te are most pro- 
minent. The cultivation of the fields is attended to with scrupulous care; and 
the most ingenious method
 are employed for the irrigation of the upper !'lopes 
of the hilb, "hich are frequently cut up into terraces, or !/l'io.,. These XortherIl 
Portugue,;e are as di:>tinguished for moral e
cellence as they are tOl industry. 
Theil' s"eehl<'ss of disposition, gaiety, and kindline!'
 are the theme of uni,'ersal 
praise, and as reg,lrds their low of dancing and music the
 are ,eritable Theo- 
critan "hepherds. Challenges in improvised, erses forlll one of the amusements 
of young men. Xor is the population dm-oid of physical beauty. The women 
of Å,-eiro, though often enfeebled hy malaria, ha,'e the reputation of being the 
prettie-t in all I)ortug-aL 
The culti,"ation of the ,ine and the making of pOIt \\ine comtitute t.he principal 
branch of industry of the country. The chief \"ine-gro" ing- district, ordinarily 
known as Paiz do rill 110, lie,; to the north of the Douro, between 'the Serra de 
)Iaråo and the Tua, and is e
pu"erl to the full force of the ra
 s of the "unlillCr sun. 
In the middle of the se'"enteenth c('Btury the cultimtion of this di,>trict had hardly 
begun. 'I'Ll' English had not then learnt to appre(Ùte the,;e growths, 'llld Wt're 
content "ith the various Portuguese wines shipped from Li!>bon. It was only 
after the treaty coneluded by Lord .:\Icthuen in 1701 that tbe cultimtion of the 
,ine as:,mmed certain dimen"ions in the district of the Bouro, and e,-er since the 
reputation of port has been on the incræse. The 
Iarquis of Pombal founded a 
company for the productiun of \\ine, and the small to\\n of Pezo da Reg-oa, on the 
Corgo, then became famous tor its wine fairs, at which fortanes Were lust and" on, 
and a town of \\ ine cellars and stores sprang up opposite the to" n of Porto, or 
('porto, near the mouth of the Douro. For more than a hundl'pd years port and 
sherry ha,-e kept their place on the tables of English g-entlemen, and nearly all the 
wine produced on the bank.. of the Dóuro finds its way to England or to Briti:sh 
colonies. Indeed, up to 11"52 the best quality, kno" n a.. "faetory wine," could 
be eJ\..ported to England alone. X ext to the English the Brazilians are the best 
customer.. of Oporto: the." receive nearly 1,000,000 gallons of wine annually.- 
The breeding of mules and fattening of :O;pani"h cattle for the London market 
yield con,;iderable profit. Early wgetables arp forwarded not only to London, but 
also to Rio de Janeiro. )Ianutactures were aheady of some importance in the 


· Production of "ine in Portu
al before the appeamnce of oidium, in 1'<53, 105,6011,000 gallons. 
AH>r<1ge annual produce of the ,ine
ards of Alto-Douro ,1Iporto) in HW" II,7:l6,OOO; in 18;0, 11,3í4,OOC 
gallons. E'<p011s to England. 3, ï IS,oon gallons; BmÚl, 994,000 gallons In 18í 4 Opurtu alulle e,<purted 
6,623,000 gallons, or more than e\"cr b"fure. 
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l\Iiddle Ages, and bave recently been much developed by enterprising Englisb 
capitalist", Oporto bas cotton, linen, silk, and woollen mills, founùries and suo-ar 
'" 
refineries, and its jewellers and glove-makers enjoy a good repute. But agricul- 
ture, industl'y ami legitimate commerce, and even the smugß'ling carried on in 
the frontier district of Bragan<;a, do not suffice to support the ever-increasing 
population, and thou.;;ands emigrate annually to J,isbun and Brazil. 
Northern Portugal may be describt'd as the cradle of the existing kingdom, 
a11<l it was Porto nile, on the site of Villanova de Gaia, the southern suburh 
of Oporto, which gave a name to all Lusitania. At Lamego, to the south of 
the Douro, the ('ortes met, according to tradition, in 1143, and constituted the 
new kingdom of which Oporto became the capital. "Then the country recovered 
its independence after the short dominion of Spain, the Dukes of Bragan<;a were 


:Fig. 19.'í.-OI'ORTO A:o.D THE PAIZ DO VI:SUO. 
Smle 1 : 1,000,000. 


10 !\files. 


invested with the regal power. Though Lisnon occllpi<,s a more ('entral position 
than Oporto, the latter frequently takes the initiative in political movements, and 
the success of any l'l"'ülution is sai(l to depend upon the sirl.e taken by the energetic 
population of the north. If we may accept the estimate of the [>0/ f/{('IIXI'S, they are 
morally anå php;ically the superiors of the L;ÛJOI/('I/
('f!. They alone are the true 
sons of the great p<,ople whose vel'sels ploughed the ocean during dIe age of dis- 
coveries, and there ('an be no doubt that their gait is more determinerl., their 
speech anù their glance more open, than those of the inhabitants of the capital. 
In vulgar parlance, people of Oporto and Lisbon are known as fl';pf'il'ux and 
(/(lásillltO
; that is, tripe and lettuce eaters. 
Porto, or () Porto, the" Port" ]J({I' cxcrllcllre, is the natural capital of K orthern 
Lusitania, the second city of Portugal on account of its population anrl. commerce, 
the first in manufactures. As seen from the banks of the Duuro, here hardly 
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more than 200 yard" in width, and !'panned by a magnificent railway bridge, it 
rises lik<, a double amphitheatre, whose summits arc crown<,d by tbe cathedral 
and thl' be1fry d'ls r1c'/'igo8, and tbe narrow ,'aney separ,lting tbem covered witb 
houses. The 10\\ er tuwn bas bmad street", intersecting eacb other at right angles, 
but tbe strects climbing the hills arc narrow and tortuous, and even stairs bave 
frequently to be a...cended in order to reach the Illore ele,ated quarters of the town. 
Clealllines,; is attended to throu
bout, and the citizens arc Illo;;t anxiou8 in tbat 
re"pect to insure the prai.;cs of their numerous Engli
h visitors, Gaia, a long 
suburb, Ü(
cupies the opposite 
ide of tbe ri,-er. It abounds in factories and stor<,- 
houses, and its ,'ast cellars are stated on un average to contain 
O,OoO pipes of wine. 
TIeautiful \\alks extend along tbe river bank and its terraces, and the long reacbes 
of the ",tream are cOH'red witb sbippin
, and fringed witb gardens and villas. The 
bills in tbe distance are crO\\ ned witb ancient eun\"Cnt'"', fortification;;, and villages 
half bidden amongst verdure. .A vintes, famou;; for the beauty of its women, who 
supply tbe town daily with bron, or maize brt'ad, is one of thcm. Suburbs e'l:tenn 
alùng both banks of the river in the direction of the !'ea. The ri,'er at its mouth 
i.;; only two fatboms in d<,pth during low \\ater, and dangerou... of aece;;;; wben tbe 
\\ind bl,,\\:; frum the \\est. Ewn at Opurto ,'e",...els of 400 or 300 tons are exposed 
to danger from sudden floods of tbp river, whicb cause tbem to drag their ancbors, 
The port of the Douro has therefore to contend \\ ith great difficulties in its rÏ' aIry 
\\ ith Lishon.. 
Tbe small town of :-:.ïo JoiÏo da Foz, at the mouth of the Douro, bas a light- 
house, hut earries on nu eOlllml'rce. 
<,ar it arc )Iuttu7inhos and Leça, the latter 
of which boasts of an ancient mona"t<,ry resembling a fortre
s. amI is mucb frequented 
on account of its fine beach and refresbing sea breezes. Espinbo, to tbe south of 
the Douro, is another fa\"ourite seaside resort, in spite of the all-pervading slllen of 
sardines. The slllall ports to the nortb of tbe Douro are frequented onl
 by coa
ting 
\"e!'st'l
 ur by seaside ,"i!'itors. The entrance to the )Iinho is defended by tbe castle 
of Insua, on a sIllall isLmd, as it" name implies, and by the in
ignifìeant fortress of 
CUl1inha. The river is aC('t'"",ible only to H'ssels drawing' le"s tban six feet. The 
mouth of the Lima, though e,.en more nifficult of aeCl,,", is ne'"erthde
s occupied by 
a town of some importance--coquetti",b Yianna do Castello, beautifully ensconced 
amidst the \"Crdure of its fertile plain. Otber to\\ ns are E"pozende, at the mouth 
of tbe Cáv'ldo, and Yilla do Conne, at that of tbe A \"c. Formerly most of the, essels 
engaged in the !'la\"e trade and those employed in the great maritime enterprises 
of the Portuguc...e were huilt here. and it still boasts of a few ship-yards. 
Among;;t the inland to\\ ns of Entre Douro e )[inho are Ponte de Lima, famous 
for the b<,aut
" of the surrounding country; TIarcelIo", overhan
ing tbe shady 
hanks oftbe Cå\"ado; and Amarante, celebrated for its winEs and peaches, and proud 
of a fine bridge "panning tbe Tamega. But the only to\\ ns important on account 
of tbeir population are nra
a amI Guirnanîes, botb placed on commanding heigbts 
onrlookillg a mo;;t fertile ('ountI'Y. Bra
a (TIracara .\ugu!'ta). an ancient Roman 
('0101l,\". the c:lpit:l1 of the Galicians, then of the Rue,"i. and later on the re"idellce of 


.. Imports and ('''port
 ahout f4.III)O,O(II). 
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the Kings of Portugal, became the primatial city of the whole of the pl'ninsula when 
the two kingdoms were tempurarily united under the same so'-ereign. But Braga 
is not only a town of the past, it is even now a bustling place, "here huts, linens, 
arm..., and }Jeautiful filigrce are manufactured for exportation to the re",t of Portugal 
and the Portuguese colonies. Guimarães is equally as intere"ting a
 Hrnga on 
account of its monuments aUf) rnediæval le
ends. Yi"itors are still "bown tbe 
sacred oli,-e-tree which spr.lIlg from a secd placed in the suil by King "
amba, 
whf'n still a comlllon labourer; and 
\ffun80, the founder of the Portuguese 


Fig, 196.- -
AO JoÃo DA Foz A'ID THE 
[l)rTH OF THE DOl:!W. 
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monarchy, was horn in the oIrl castle. Guimar;îes is a lmf'Y mnnufacturing town; 
it produces cutlery, hard ware, and table-linen, and English yi.,i!ol'''' nc'"er fail to 
purchase there a curiously ornamented box of prunes. Xear it are much- 
frequented sulphur spring.., known to the llomans as 
1'l1l(1' Lpur. nut the 
most famous mineral springs of mod('rn Purtugnl are the Cal()as do (-fl'rez, in a 
tributary mlley of the C"pper Cánldo. 
The town" of Traz 0" )Iontes and Bl'ira Aha are too far removcd from high- 
ways to have attraeted a con",idemble population. Yilla Real, on thc Curgo, is the 
busiest place uf 'fraz os )Iolltes, owing to the vineyards in its neigLLourhood. 
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Chan

, an old fort.ress near the 
p'mish frontier, hoasts of one of those Roman 
hrid
es which ha\"e rendered the century of Traj.m famous: it was formerly noted 
for its mineral ;;pl-ings \ (fjUIE' Fla/"Ïcr). Hragança, the old pro\"ineial capital, has a 
commanding citadel, amI, 0\\ in
 to its geographical position, i
 an important place 
for smugglers, the legitimate c
 ports fluctuating regularly with the customs tariff. 
It is the most important place in l}ortugal for the production of raw silk. Lamego, 
a picture
que town to the south of the Douro, oppo
ite the Paiz do Vinho, enjoy'" 
a great reputation for its ham..; A lmt'ida, which keeps in check the garriiion of 
:O;panish Ciudad Rodrigo, was ancientl
 one of the strongest fortresses of Portugal; 
and Vizeu is an important station 1-et\\ een the Bouro and the )Iondego. Its fairs 
are more frcquenteò than any others in Portugal, and in its cathedral may be seen 
the famous masterpiece painted by the mythil'al Gr.lll Vasco, The herdsmen 
around Vizéu are noted for their strf'ngth and beauty. Their unco\ered heads 
and bare leg-s giye them an appearance of sa\agery, but their manners arc as 
polished and dignified as tho
e of the rest of their countrymen. 
Coimbra (_ Emil/iulII), in Beira-mar, is the most populous to\\ n between (Iporto 
and Lisbon. It is kno\\n more especially for it.. uni,ersity, whose profe
sors and 
students impart to it the aspect of a mediæml ;;eat of learning. The pure;;t 1'or- 
tuguese is spoken there, The em irons are delightful, and in the botanical garden 
the plants of the tropics mingle \\ ith those of the temperate zones. From the banks 
of the )Iondego, upon which the city is built, \ isitors frequently a;;cend to the Quillin 
cia!] LOfJrimos (" house of tears "), the scene of the murder of the beauteous Inez 
de Castro, whose death was so cruelly revenged by her hushand, I'eter the Judge, 
Few countries in the world can riyal the beautiful \"alley of the )Iondego, that 
.. ri\-er of the )Iuses" held dear by all the Lusitanians, because it is the only one 
which belongs tc them exclusi\'cly. Condeixa, a to\\n near Coimbra, fully 
deserves to be c .llcd the "Basket of Fruit," for its garden,; produce most 
e
qUlslÌe oranges. Tn the north the ruins of the monastery of Bussaeo occupy a 
mountain terrape co\"ered with a dense fore:ot of cypre;;!)es, cedars, oaks, elms, and 
exotic trees. Thi5 delightful place and the hot springs of Luso, near it, are a 
fa\"ourite summr>r residence of the citizens of Li;;hon and Coimbra. 
Figueira da Foz, the port of Cùimlna, is well sheltered, but, like most other 
ports of Xorthern Portugal, is obstructed by a bar of sand. It is nevertbele"s 
much frequented by coasting \ essels, and amongst its exports are the wine,.; of 
Barraida. Omr and A,-eiro, in the" Portuguese Xetherlands," on the banks of a 
lagoon separated by a series of dunes from the high sea, are the t\\ 0 other ports 
of this part of the coast. They \\ ere important places during the )Iiddle A g
", 
but the shifting bars, which render access to them difficult, have put a stop to their 
prosperity. The seamen of thcse two places ha\"e a high reputation for daring. 
They engage in sardine-fishing, oyster-dredging, and the manufacture of bay- 
salt.'" 


. To\\ns of o\er :>.000 inhabitants in Xorthern Portugal (181Ì-t) :-EI/tre IJO(I1'O e it[il//IO: Oportu, 
&6,2,H: limp-a, 19,:> 12: PIn oa de Yarzim, 1 O,ll 0; Guimarães, ï .865; Yillanoy!\ de Gaia, ï ,51 ï; Y ianna 
do Cabtdlo, 6.0-19; JL.ttozinhos, 5.08\1, Tru: 08 Jbod,..: ChaH
, 6,38:!: Rragam;a, 5,111: Yilla 
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IlL-TilE V -\LJ.EY OF THE TF.JO (Twrs). 
THE lower course of the Tejo, called Tajo in Sp,tin, separates Portll!;:!l into two 
portions differiug' mu::h in their general a",pect, climate, and soil. The vallt'Y 
itself is a sort of interllledÜry betwct'n the north and south, and tlw ,"ast e"tuary 
into \\ hieh the river diseharges itself. 
\'
here the 'l'ejo enters Portug,ll, helow the magnifh'ent brirlge of .Alcánbra, it 
is still hemmed in between precipitous llanks, and is neither IHl\"igal.lc uor a,"ailaille 
for purpuses of irrigatioll. Ihviug' traversl.d the ddile of Yilla Velha do Rodâu, 


:Fig. 19i.-C0I1I1HtA. 
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its valley g'rmlually wirlells, anfl aftpr having rpep'ived its most eonsiclerable 
tributary, the Zl'zt're, it becomes a tranquil stre;lln, ahounding in i"hmr1s and sand- 
banks, and is nT\"igahle during the whole of the year. Beluw 
:lh'atena the 
river bifurcates, its two branches endosing the marshy island of Ll'zirias. The 
vast e"tuary which begins below this islnnfl is an arm of the sea rather than a 
I'Í\'"er; its w
ters are saline, anrl between Sacan'Ill and .\lbamlra there are S'llt- 


Hf'a1, 5,097. 11,;,.,,: Cnimhra, IS. Hi: (h'ar, 10.:Jj.j: ('O\i111;;, 9.0
2; J.anll'l!"n, 8,6:J8: IlI1,t\-o, 8,21.), 
l\lurtoza, 7,666; Yizeu, 6,815; ('ash-no Hnmco, (ì,,;
3: .\\'éiro. 6,,;,;j: )IiI,l, 6,014; :-';0"1"(-, 5.H.j5; L:t\()
, 
5,S3i; 
Iil.lIl1l., d" l'ol"\"O, 5,26 I: 1'"i;;". 5,09i. 
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pans. The Tejo affords one of the most striking instances of a riwr encroaching 
upon its wesÍl'rn 1m Ilk, which is steep anù hilly, whilst the left bank is 10\\. 
The irregular range uf hills which forms the back-hone of the peninsula 
cnelose I by the Lower 'l\jo and the ocean is attached to the mountain of Estrella 
by a ra, ined plateau of trifling elc,"atiun, cro,",sed hy the rail way connecting Coimhra 
with ::
blltarem. From the summit of the ::;erra do .Aire (" "ind mountain," 2,

:! 
f('et) \\ e look down upon the verdant valley of the Tejo and the reddish-hued 
plains of .Akmtejo beyond it. Munte Junto t
,18,j feet), f
lrthcr south, is another 
COIllIlHllHling sUllllllit. The rOl'ky promontury of Can oeiro is joincd to the main- 


Fig. 1!)8.-E
TUAItY OF THE TEJO (TAOI:S). 
:"ca1e 1 : 51<11,000. 
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land hy a sandy heach. Lpon it stands the little fortress of Peniche, whose 
inhabitants lead a life of seclusion, and are engaged in the manufacture of lace, 
.A submarine plateau connects this promontory \\ ith Berlinga Island, with an old 
cast]!:' now used as a prison, and with the Farilhãos, dreaded by mariners. 
The hills on the narrow peninsula to the north of Lishon are of small height, 
but, owing to their rugged character, they present great obstacles to intercom- 
munication. It was here "T ellington constructed the famous lines of Torres 
Yedras, which conn-rted the environs of Lisbon into a vast entrenched camp, To 
the south of tbe"e rise the beautiful heights of Cintra, celebrated for their palaces, 
sbad)" valle)"s, delightful climate, and hi"torical associat:ons. Sheet>! of basalt, 
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cjected from snme ancient volcano, cover the hills between Lishon and 
aca\'em, 
anrl the great earthquakes of 1.'):31 and 1'ì.').j prove that subtermnean forces were 
then not quitc extinct. The second of these eurthquakes was probably the most 
violent ever witnessed in Europe. The very first shock destroyed 3,8.')0 hou"es in 
Li
bon, burying 1.3,000 human beings beneath the ruins; a minute afterwards an 
immense wave, nearly forty feet in height, swept off the fugitives who crowded 
the quay. Only one quarter of the town, that anciently inhabited by the :\lo01's, 
escaped destruction. The 
larquis de Pombal erected a gallows in the midst of the 
ruins to deter plunderers. From the focus of vibmtion the oscillations of the soil 
were prop3gated over an immense area, estimated at no less than 1,0no,OIJO square 
miles. Oporto was destroyed in part, the harbour of Alvor in Algarve was silted 
up, and it is said that nearly all the large towns of MOI"oCCO tumbled into ruins. 
The gully which connects the open ocean with the inland sea of Lisbon, and 
through which the Tejo discharges its watcrs, separates the cretaceous hills of 
('intra from the isolated Serra da Arabida (1,5:3ì feet), to the west of Setúbal, 
which belong to the same geological formation. These two groups of hills were 
pl"Ohably pnrtions of one range at a time when the Tejo still took its course across 
what are now the tertiary plains of Alemtejo, and reached the sea mueh farther to 
the south, through the estuary of the Sado, 
IJisbon (Lish('m), though the number of its inhabitants is less than half what it 
was in the sixteenth century, exhibits no trace of the havoc wrought in 173.3. Even 
the central portions of the town have risen from the ruins, and huge blocks of 
houses, imposing by their size, if not by their architecture, have taken the places 
of the older !Structures. TLe present city extends four miles along the Tejo, but 
includin
 its suburbs, between Poco do Bispo and the Tower of Belem, its extent 
is nine miles. The city stretches inhnd a distance of two or three miles, and, 
like Rome, is said to he huilt upon seven hills. A beautiful promenade connects 
it with Belem. As seen from the Tpjo. or from the hills opposite, Lisbon, with 
its towers, cupolas, and public walks, certainly presents a magnificent spectacle, 
and there is some truth in the proverb which says- 


" Que ndO tern visto Lishõa, Kão t(,ffi vÏsto cosa bòa ! .. 
(" \\'ho has not seen Lisbul1 has nut S""11 a thing of beauty.") 


Unfortunately the interior of the superb metropolis does not correspond with 
the imposing beauty of its exterior. Lisbon has a noble square, called Largo do 
Comercio; it has all the mrious buildings which one expects to meet with in the 
capital of a kingdom and an important maritime town; but, with the exception of 
the chapel of Sa
 JO.lO Bapt.ista, not one amongst them is remarkable for its 
architecture, The only important structure outside the city is the famous 
aqueduct Os Arcos das .\goas, which was built by ,Jmlo V., tbe Rei Ed{fícadoJ", 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and sustained no injury during the 
earthquake of 1 j.'j.j. On approaching the city it crosses a yaney on a superb 
marble bridge of thirty-five arches, the highest of whieh is 2-l() feet in height. 
Lisb.m is relatively poor in interesting monuments, but few towns can rival it 
in natural a<hantages of soil, climate, and geographical position. Its situation is 
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mo",t eentral; it" harhour, at the mouth of a na,-igable river, is one of the most 
e
celh:'nt in the \Yodd; and its entrance can be easily defended, thp principal works 
erected for that purpose being- Furt S.ìo Julião and the Tower of nugio. 
Lisbon is important not onl) a
 reiSards Portugal, but also, on neeount of 
its position, with reference t.o the rest of Em'ope-nay, of the entire "orIel. 
As long as the )[editerranean was the theatre uf human history it remained in 
ohscurity, but no sooner had mariners n'ntured heyond the columns of Hercules 
than the beautiful harbour at the mouth of the Tejo became one of the principal 
points of departure for H'ssels starting upon voyage,., of discO\ cry. Lisbon became 


Fig, 199.-PESICHE A'1D THE llERLl'10AS. 
Sc <Ie 1 : H2,860. 
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the m(\st advaneed outpost of Europe on the Atlantic, for it offered greater facilities 
than any other port for voyagcs directed to the 
\:7.ores, )fadeira, the Canaries, and 
the western coasts of Africa. The achievements of Portuguese mnrincrs have pa
sed 
into history. Yast territories in every quartf'r of the globe h!c'c'lme trihutary to 
little Portugal, and it needed the epic foree of a CamtJes to celebrate these wonder- 
ful conquests. 
That age of glor.,- lasted but a short time, for proud Lisbou, which had become 
known to Eastern nations as the" City of the Franks," as if it were the capital of 
Europe, lost its pre-eminent position towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
35 
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rortug,tl cnpsized suddenly, like a small bargc oW'rcrowded with sails. Crushed 
by the terrible reign of Philip II., enervated by luxury, and grown disdainful of 
honest labour, as slaveholders always will, Lisbon was constrained to see much of 
its eOlUlIlerce and most of its valued colonies p:ISS into the hands of :Spaniards and 
Dutchmen. nut, iu spite of these disa,.;ters, Lisbon is still a commercial port of 
great impLr';Ill
e, although as yet no (lired line of railway connects it with )Iadrid 
and the rest of Europe. England occupies the foremost position amongst the 
customers of the tuwn, nud the Dr.tzilialls, whose severance from the mother 
country was at first looked upon as an irremediable disaster, follow next,... Spain, 
though it borders upùn l'ortugal for several hundred miles, scarcely enters into 
commercial relations with it. Civil wars have, howe\"er, driven maIlY ::;panish 


l:-'ig. 200.-
IoUTH OF THE TEJO ('fAGUS). 
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exiles to Lisbon, and these ha\'e already exercised a considerable influence upon 
manners. Formerly only men were to be seen in the streets of Lisbon, the women 
being confined almost with the same rigoUl" as in a Mohammedan city, but the 
example set by Spanish ladies has found many imitators amongst their Portuguese 
sisters. The towns in the immediate vicinity of Lisbon are celebrated for their 
picturesque beauties. 
Portuguese Estremadura, which neither suffers from northern frosts nor 
from fogs and aridity, can boast of a climate approaching that of the fabled 
Islands of the Happy, At Lisbon snow, or "white rain," as it is called, falls 


. In IH74 Lisbon e,<portcd 5,900 tons of potatoes, 447,450 gallons of olive oil, 4,400,000 gallons of 
wine. 157,200 bushels of salt, 200,000 tons of copper ore, figs, almonds, oranges, &c.: 4,092 vessels entered 
the harùour. 
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rarely, but it may be H'en glittering on the I'ummits of' the 
erras da E..,trt'lla 
and de LOl!s:ïo. It", fall near the "ea-coast is looked upon as an evil (lmen, and 
a heavy bnow-",torm, as recently as last century, frightened the inhabitants of 
Li"hon to such an extent that the
' fancied the day of judgment had come, and 
rushed into the churches. 
The regular alternation hetween land and sea breezes is likewiH' an advantagl' 
possessed by the neighbourhood of Lisbon. From the beginning of )Iay through- 
out the fine season the wind blows from the land in the morning, by noon it has 
shifted to t I' south, in the evening it blows from the west and north-west. and 
during the night from the north. Hence its nallIe of riel/to 1"0te;l"O; that is, "rotary 
"ind." 
\S to the winds forming part of the regular system of atmol'pheric 
circulation, they blow with far less regularity. The polar winds, stopped by the 
trans'"ersal mountain ranges of the country, either fullow tlw direction of the 
coast or are di,"erted to the plateaux of Spain. and make thcir appearance in 
Portugal as easterly" inds. It is these lattl'r "bich rcnder the summer oppres- 
siwly hot. At Lisbon the thermometcr rises occa",ionally to IlIll > F., and in 17Dtì 
even 10-1'"' were ohsened. E
perience has taught us that 3ltbough the heat at 
Rio de Janeiro is in e"\.cess of that of Li>>bon, the dog-days at the latter place are 
more unbearaLle.. 
The vegetation of the happy distriet "here the climate of Xorth and South 
intermingle is twofold in it", aspeet. r1'he date-palm makes its appearance in the 
gardens of Lower Estremadura; the dwarf palm grows in the open air along the 
coast; the agave raises its candelaòra-like brancbes as on the cua..t of )Ie
ico: 
the camcllias are more beautiful than anywhere che in Europe; and the hedges are 
composed of prickly cacti (.i..YoJlal), as in I--icily and .Algeria. The fruits of the 
:Mediterranean ripen to perfection; and e\"('n the man
 of the Antilles, only 
recently introduced, has found a congenial climate. Oran:rc" are known as por- 
togalli in ,,;e,reral l'ountries as far :u., Eg
'pt, a.; if the inhahitant!" of Portugal 
had been the first to whom these golden apples wcre kno\\ n; and even the word 
cllÏlltarall, or cllOlltamll, by which the orange is known in some parts of India, is 
supposed to be a cormption of tbl' name of the Portuguese town of Cintra. 
Belem (Bethlehem) is the neare"t of the suburban to\' ns of Lisbon, being 
separated from it merely b
' a rivulet named 
\lcántara, after an old 
Ioorish 
bridge. It is the first place beheld hy a mariner approaching Lisbon, and its 
square tower, built by King' .John the Perfect, is seen from afar. It was hence 
Ya..co da Gama !"tartert upon the memorable expedition which taught the Portu- 
guese the road to India, and a magnificent monastery, now converted into all 
educational institution, "as Lui1t in commemoration of this glorious event. 
Oeiras, at the mouth of a small rivulet coming òown from the heights of 
Cintra, defends the entrance to the Tejo by means of Fort f'ão J uli<ï:o; Carcawllo s , 
noted for its wines, lies farther on; and Cascáes, with a 
maU harbour defended by 
a citadel, brings us to the open ocean. The coaiòt beyond this is protected by 


· 11ean temperature of July, 90.6 0 F.; extremes of templ'rature, 
; 50 and 102' }'.; doudIt ",. 
da)!!, 150. 
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t0W"ers, but there are no inbabitants, The hill" of ('intra, howpver are one of 
the most pnpulous districts of the country, and they are much frequented by 
foreigners. 'Yhether we follow the caniage road or the tramroad from Lisbou, 
we pass the castles and yillas of ßomfica, tbe royal palace of Queluz, and 
the country seats of nella>1, the fountain of which sllpplies tbe capital with water. 
Cintm itself is surroundcd hy hotels and gardens. On a hill to tbe south 
of it stands the sumptuous Castle de la Penha, w110se eccentricities of archi- 
tecture arc softened duwn by luxuriant masses of vegetation. 
trangers likewise 
visit the mills of an old .:\Ioorish castle and the Caverns of the" :Monastery of 


Fig. 201.- ZOXEB OF VEGETATIOS DI POltTt:OAL. 
!'Ienlc 1 : 6,000,000. 
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Cork," thus named because its walls are covered with cork as a protection against 
damp. The prospect from all the surrounding heights is mag-niticpnt, and most 
so from the cliffs terminating in the famous Cabo da Hora, the westernmost point 
of continental Europe. , 
The city of )[afra occupies a sterile plateau not far from the seaside resort of 
Ericeira. Like Cintra, it boasts of an immense palace, the Escorial of the kings of 
the house of Dragallça, now used as a military scbooL ,Tu;Îo Y., who ereptpd this 
structure, with its numerous churches, ehapels, and cclls, expended for that 
purpose all the coin he could command, and when he died there was not enough 
Illuney left in the t reusl1ry to pay for a ma:"" for the repose of his sOIlL Far morp 
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curious than this imlllell,.:e harral'k, with its .J,:WO wiudu" s, is the forsakeu 
monastery of Alcobaça, about 8ixty miles farther uo!'t h, "hieh was built ill the 
twdfth century to cummemurate tbe victories OVer the )(O()!'s. .i\' ear it stands 
tbe monaster)" uf Batalha, whieh recalls the defeat of tbe Castilians in tbe plain of 
.Aljuharl'Ot.a in 1;
1'\.-,. The portals, cloisters, (.hapel, and chapt,er-I'oom abound 
iu sculptures of mandlous tiuisb, tbough of doubtful taste. 
Leiria, the t()\\ n IIcal'e",t to llatalha, occupies a tine site at tbe confluence of the 


Fig-. :'O:!.-CASTLE DE LA PBSHA DE Cl'T1<A. 
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rivers I,iz and Lena, and is commanded by a 
Ioorish castle, tbe old residence of 
King Diniz the "Labourer," \\ ho planted the pili/wI of Leiria, the finest forest 
in Portugal. After a long period of decadence this portion of the country has 
entered upon a new epoch of acti, ity. At )Iarinba Grande, near it, there are large 
glass-works, whicb communioote by rail with tbe circular lwrbour of Concba 
(sLpll) òe 
;ÌO )Iartinho. 
Thomar, formerly famous on account of its monastery, stands on the eastern 
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slope of the hills commanding tbe plains of Batalha and Alcuhaça. It is the 
capital of the Knights of Christ, to wbom was conceded the privilege of conquering 
the Indies and the X ew "\Y orld. They performed great deeds, but in the end 
their rapacity led to the decadence of their native country. Thomar is a town of 
cotton-mills now, but commerce is more active in the places on the Tejo, and 
notably at S,mtarem, which, from its "marvellous" hill, looks down upon the 
verdant isles of tbe river and the plains of Alemtejo. bantarem and the neigh- 
houring fortress of Abrantes supply Lisbon with vegetables and fruit, and tbe 
country around them is a veritable forest of olive-trees. 
The sandy soil and shallow rivers boundeJ by marshes of the country to the 
south of the Tejo oppose serious obstacles to the establibhment of important towns, 
and if it were not for the vicinity of Lisbon it 'would probably be uninhabited. 
Almada, opposite Lisbon, Seixal, Barreiro, Aldea Gallega, and Alcochete are mere 
suburbs of tbe capital, and sbare in its prosperity or adversity. Setúbal, or 
St. I ves, however, whicb lies farther to the south, on the estuary of the Sado, and 
which has an excellent harbour, suffers from too great a proximity to Lisb
n, for 
Portugal is not rich enough to feed two ports so close to eacb otber. Cezimbra, 
on the steep coast which terminates in Cape }:spichel, to the west of Setúbal, is 
likewise a decayed place, and Troja, which preceded Setúbal as the emporium of 
the 
ado, now lies buried beneath tbe dunes. Excavations recently made on its 
site have led to the discovery of Roman mosaics and of a street laid out, perhaps, 
by the Phænicians; and Link, the botanist, who visited the spot at the end of last 
century, still found there the ruined courts of )Ioorish houses. 
Setúhal, though its commercial activity is very much inferior to that of Lisbon, 
still exports muscat wines, delicious oranges, and salt procured from the ponds in 
its vicinity." The sea near Sctllbal and Cezimbra abounds in fish tlnd otber 
marine animal,;, and in comparison with it the )lediterranean and Bay of Bisctly 
lIlay almost be described as deserts. Long before scientific men explored the bottom 
of the sea the fi!ihermen of Setllbal hauled up from a depth of :
OO fathoms 
immense sharks, Ordinary fish are caught in myriads, and the inhabitants of 
Cezimhra feed their pigs upon sardines. "Then Portugal was at the height of 
its commercial prosperity it supplied a considerable portion of Europe with fish, 
and almost e
joyed a monopoly in cod, which W3S exported e\"en to Xorway.t 


IY.-bmjTHERX POIt1TGAL. AI.EJITE,JO AI\U ALG -\R"E. 


THE mountains beyond the Tejo rarply assume t.he aspect of chains. For the 
most p'lrt they rise but little above the surrounding plateau. This region ii! 
the least attracti,e of all Portugal, and netwpen the Tejo and the mountains 
of Algarve there are only plains, monot.onou
 hill", woods, and naked landes. 
Human habitations are few and far Letwcen. The lowlands along the Tejo and 


· [n 18iO I'ortu
a[ produced 320,000 tons of salt. of "hi..h 18!,000 tons were from 
etúbal. 
t 1'o\\n8 of F.htrt'madllr.1 ha,inc; uver 1i.000 inhabitants (1864) :-Lisbon, 224,063; :;;"túhal, 13,134; 
Hantarem, 7,820; Torn.s XO\.lS, 6,HiH; Cal'ariea, 6,311 ; Palmell.l, 6,260; Cezimbra, 5,797; Abrantcs, 
5,.,90; C,ntaxu, ã,:!18; LuurÏ<;al, .5,IH2. 
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the coa"t are coyereù \\ ith a thick layer of fine sand resting upon clay, Bnd they 
still exhibit clumps of mal'itime pines and holm-oaks, the remains of the ancient 
forests which formerly coverell the wh"le of the country. Farther inland \\e 
reach the great landes, or clw/"lIrrrt8, covel"ed with an infinite vuriety of plants. 
There are heaths growing sometime., to a height of six feet, rock-roses, juniper- 
tl'ees, rosemary, and creeping oaks. But the general a"'pect of the country is dreary, 
in spite of the white and yellow flowers which cm-er it until the middle of winter, 


Fig,203.-::\IoSASTER1: OF THE KSIGHTB OF CHRIST AT THOMAR. 
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for there are hardly any cultivated fields. The hill" eon
'st for the most part of 
micaceous schists, and are covered with a monotonous growth of lahdanulll-yidding- 
rock-roses. This is a western extension of the zone of.jamlr.ç, which cmers E,O mtwy 
hundred square miles of the Sierra )[orena anò other mountain regions of 
pain. 
The 
erra de São )Iamede (:3,:363 feet), on the confines of Portugal, bet" een 
the valley,; of the Tejo and Guadiana. is the higbest mountain mass of Southern 
Portuf!'al; but its granitic ridges, enclosing narrow valle
's between them, hardly 
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rise l/iOU fCét above the gener<ll level of the plateau. A second granitic moun- 
tain mass rises to the south of the dep.'es"ion crus>sed by the railway from I.isbon 
to Dadujoz Thi., is the SJITa de U""a (:!,1:30 feet), An undulating traet üf 
cuuntry joins it to other serras, forming steep esearpments towards the valleys of 
the Guadiana and 
adão, ann the monotonous plain known us Campo df' Deja 
(KiO feet). The famous Campo de Uurique lïOO feet), upon which :200,000 
:\lo01's, commanded by five kings, were defeated by the Portuguese in the middle 
of the twelfth century, forms a sùuthel'll cuntinlH.tion of tbat plain. 'rhis battIe, 
and the massacres which succeeded it, conve.ted the plains to the south of the 
Tcjo into deserts. 
The hills of that portion of 
\lemtejo whieh lies to the eabt o
 the Guadiana 


Fi!\". 2M -EsTUARY OF THE SADO. 
Smle 1 : 350,000, 
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belong to the system of Ihe 
ierra 
1()rena of I"pain. The ri,'er, which separates 
them ii'um the hills and plateaux of the west. is confined in a deep and narrow 
gorge. At tbe rl/lo do Lo!Jo (" wolf'" le<lp") it :;;till descpnds in cataracts, and 
becomes navigable only at )1ert,ula, thirty-seven miles above its mouth. 
The bills of Huuthern Alemtejo and Algarve, to the west of the Guadiana, are 
at fi."st mere swellings of the ground known as clWlcal!rt8, or "heights ùf land," but 
in the 
erra do :;\lalhão (l,i-'Hü feet) and tbe :-'crra da )Iezquita they uttain some 
lll'ight. 
\ plateau, traversed hy the upper afHuents of the Mira, joins the range 
la;;t mentioned to the ::-;erra CaldeiI'<lo (l.:lì".! feet), supposed to be named after some 
aneient crater, or "c<Jldrun," which terminates, to the norlh of Cape Sines, with 
Ihe Atalayu, or 
entinel (1.010 feet). The principtl range continues towards the 
west., anù ill the Serra de )1uncláque (:.?,
13 feet), a muuntain mass filling up the 
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soul h-western corner of l'ortllgal, it attains its culminating point. A st4'ep ridge, 
l.nown as Espinha
'o de ('iio (0< dog-'s back "), extends fmm the latter ill the direction 
of the Capes of St. '-incent and 
agrl's. 
The latter was selech.d L} Henry the 
a\ igator 118 the seat of the na\"al school 
founded hy him, IInrl from its heights he watched for the return of the \"e
sels 
wllich he di
patchcd on e
ploratory expeditions. A"sociutions Ruch as thl:"e are 
Ùr lllOI'l' pleasurable than those eonnected with the ncighbouring Cape tit. Yinccnt, 
where .\dllliral Jen is, in 17t1ì, de"troyed a 
panish fleet. 
The hills of 
agres are of \"olcanic origill, and the subsidence of portions of 


Fig. :!O.j.-SElIUA liE ",IU"'IIlQl F AI>II rltO"O
T"}{' OF 8AGRE8, 
Soule 1 : OOO,(J()O. 
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the ('oast of Algar\'"c IIppr>ars to pro\"e that subterranean forces are stiU acti\"e. 
""here\-er this sub"idcnce has been obsen cd the coast is hinged l.y "and. banks, 
thro\\ n up by the waves of the sea, the channel s"parating them from the main- 
land being na\ig-able for small Ye'isels. 
If a traveller a:sccnd one of the culminating points of the mountains of AlgllrYl', 
he cannot fail to be struck with the remarkable contrast existing between t,he districts 
to the north and south of him. Un the one side he looks down upon \"ast soli- 
tudes resemhling deserts; on the other he perceives forests of chestnut-tree:;, 
numerous villages, towns bordering the 
C'ashore, and fleets of fi"hing-boat:s rocking 
UpUli the blue waves. The cuntra"ts between the inhabitants of these two district:; 
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are Rcarcely less striking. The inhabitants of Atemtejo are the most solemn of 
Portuguese, and even object to dancing. Yery thin 1)' scattered over the lande8 
which they inhabit, they either engage in agriculture or follow their herds of pigs 
and sheep into the fore>:ts of holm-oaks and thickets of rock-roses. In. summer 
they cross the Tpjo with their pigs, amI pasture them in the mountains of Reira. 
The population of Algarve, on the other band, is thrice as dense as that of Alem- 
tejo, and not only are fields, vineyards, and orchards carefully tended, but the sea 
likewise is nu.de to yield a portion of its food, The contrast between the two 
provinces is partly accounted for by the fact that most of tbe great battlcs were 
fought on the undulating plains of Alemtejo. 'Vhen the Romans beld the country 
Alemtejo supported a numerous population, as is proved by the large number of 
inecriptions found. 
Diflcrences of altitude and geographical position sufficiently account for the 


Fig. 2U6.-GEOLOGY OF ALGARVE. 
Scale 1 : 1,000,000. 
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differences of climate eXlstmg between the two provinces. Alerutejo, with its 
monotonous plaius and stunted vegpt'Ltion, is almost African in its aspect, whilst 
Algarve, with its forests of olive-trees, groves of date-palms. agaves, and prickly 
cacti, presents us "itb tropical features. The mean temperature near the coast IS 
probably no less than fiHQ F. The Serra de l\Ionchi<Jue hal's the cool winds of the 
north, whilst the sandy islands fringing a portion of the coast keep off refresbing 
Rea breezes. The hottest wind of all is that which blows from the east. It is 
often laden with fever-breeding miaRmata, and a proverb !'ays, De E.
pallll(t 11('111 b0111 
('cIIlo lICIil bOIll C(f8amellto: ":K eitber good winds nor good weddings are hred in 
Spain." 
Villanova de Porfimåo, to the south of the Serra de l\Ioncbique, bas long heen 
looked upon !IS the hottest place in Europe; there are, however, Re"erallor'alitics 
in Spain which rival it in that respect, Thus much is certain, that A 19,u',"e, with 
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the lower valley of the Guadalquivir and the southern coasts of Andalusia and 
:\Iufcia, constitutes the most turrid portion of Europe. The Àrabs were quite ri
bt 
when they <h."ignated 
outhern Lusitania and the opposite ",hore of :\Inrul"Co by the 
same name of "el Gbarb;" that is, the two Algarves, or "er8tern districts." 
Portuguese 
\lgarve, in spite of the conversion of its inhabitants to Christianity, 
has retained its ancient )Ioorish name, and the llerber and 
emitic blood is Yery 
conspicuous there. 
In L"pper Alemtejo tbere are but few towns, and these would he altogether 
insignificant if it were not for the overland commerce carried on with Spain. 
('rato, which is tbe most considerable station on the railway which joins the Tejo 
to the Guadiana, and its neighbour Portalegre, were formerly important stageI'! on 
the great overland route. Elvas, farther to the south, is surrounded by orchards, 
hnd defended by forts which were looked upon in the last century as masterpieces 
of military architecture. It faces tbe Spanish fortress of Badajoz, as well as 
Oli,ença, which was assigned to Portu
al by the treaty of Vienna, but never 
surrendered by 
pain. Estremoz, on a spur of the Serra de Ossa, is famous 
throughuut Portll
al for its 11/Icaro.
-clegantly modelled earthen jars \\ hich 
diffuse a sweet odour. :\Iontemor louks down from its hill upon vast landes and 
monotonous 'Wouds. Evora, likewise built on a hill, commands an extensive plain. 
I t was a populous place during tbe dominion of the Romans, and in the )Iiddle 
Ages became the second residence of the Kings of Portugal. There e
ist now only 
a Roman aqueduct, tbe ruins of a temple of Yenus, Corinthian columns, and the 
remain", of mediæval castles to remind us of it;; ancient splendours. 
Deja, the ancient p(f;r Julia or Colol/ifl Part /Isis of the Romans, has likewise 
lost its former importance, but )Iinas de :-:iio Domingos, on the peninsula formed 
by the confluence of the (fuadiana and the Chanza, is rnpidly increm;ing, thanks to 
its mines of pyrites of copper and other minerals, whicb are being worked hyan 
En
lish company. The ore is com-eyed by rail to Pomaråo, on the Guadiana, and 
thence on barges to Yilla Real de Santo Autonio, at its mouth, formerly a mere 
fishing village, but now a bus) port. Castro :\larim, where the e
pcditions against 
the )Ioors used to be fitted out, is close to it, 
Sih-es, the ancient )Ioorish capital of 
\lgarve, lies in the interior of the country, 
far removed from the present highways of commerce. Faro, the modenl capital, 
has the aòvantage of lying' on the seasbore, and of possessing a se
ure harbuur, 
whence small coasters are able to export fruit, tunny-fish, sardines, and oysters. 
Ta\ira pos;;:esses the Same advantages, and exports the same articles: it is said 
to be the prettiest town of Al
arYe. Loulé, in a delightful inland valley, is a 
pretty place, and, when invalids bave learnt the road to Algan-e, may obtain 
some importau('c as a winter resort. The Caldas (\\ arm baths) de lIonchiquc (liOO 
feet) enjoy a world-wide reputation even now, not onl
 because of their efficacy, but 
al"o on account of the deliciou;;: climate and charming environs. This district i", said 
to produce the best oranges in Portugal.- 


. To"ns of !'-:outhcrn Portugal ha...in!\, OH'r 5.000 inhabitants (ISG4' :-.llllltejo: E.-ora, 11,965; 
Ehas, 11,O
6; E"treu
o.l, j,:!j-l; B..j.t, i,OfjO: PUltalegr.., G,i3\; :'erpa, 5,,395; 
luurn, 5,-l
!J; Castello 
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LI1TI."; POl.tugal no longer sharf's with her neighhour, :O-;pain, in the dominion of 
the world, as in the fifteenth century. The secrecy oLsen"ed with a view to the 
retention ufthe monopoly of trade with countries newly discovered proved in the end 
most injurious to Portugal. Other nations appeared upun the stage which the 
Portuguese had dreamt of occupying :for ever, tind though the latter still Lolit 
colonies vastly superior in area to the motber country, this is nothing'in comparison 
with wbat has been irretrievahly lo-;t. Yasco da Gama discovered the occan high- 
road to India, but the few scttlements which Portugal f>till holds there she owes to 


Fig. 20i.- F.uw A:\\I TA\II'A. 
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the favour of ElIglanc1. Tn the )rala
" Ar('hipelago Portugal ha" }w('n supplanted 
almost complett>ly hy the Dutch, ancI )heao, I1t the entrance of the Canton Ri\"l
r, 
"as hardly more than a sla\"c market until quite recently, from which Chinese 
" emigrants" were exported to Peru. In Af,.jc1! I'ortllgal holds va"t possessions, 
if we are to helieve in official documents and maps, but in reality olll
" It ver.'" 
!'mall tract of terl"itory is under the dominion of the Portuguese, and lIl(bt of 
the commerce is carried on through Dutch and other foreign hOllsC's. A s to Brazil. 
it now surpa,.,st>s tIle 1Il0t}lI'r country in population and wealth. )Iadeira and the 


de \ïdu, ,;,2R5; (',"\lPO Maim', 5,2i7. A(qfll"'e: Louté, 12,156; T:nira. 10.!J03: Faro, 8,361: }.ag'I!s, 
7,771; OIhdo, 7,O:!,;; Alportd, 6,0-13; YiUano\"a ùe l'ortinÜ'jo. 5,.';31; 
dO lIartholoTIll'u tit' 
h'ssirl's, 
:;,318; Jlonehiqu(', ,';,2.;1 ; r-:itn',,5,103. 
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Azures, the fir"t conquests made by Li"bon na,-igntors, are looked upon as integral 
portions of Portugal; they enjoy the same rights, and are quite equal to it in 
wealth.- 
"-hen Brazil was lost to Portugal that small c(\uutry fouud i!self in a position 
of lamentalole pro,;tration. Exhausted hy foreign ann internecine wars, i
s financcs 
utterly ruilwd, and "ithout roads to enable it to e
port its producf', it might b:ne 
disappeared from our maps wit bout any interests, except tLo:5e of a fcw Engli"h 
vine-growers and 
pani",h smugglers, being affeeted, En>n in l
;;l there only 
existed a sin
le carriage road in the country, namely, that which connected Lisbon 
with the royal palace at Cint\"a. Ko attention whatever was paid to education, 
and about a I!cnemtion ago a girl able to read was a phenomenon. At tbe !'ame 
time we mu"t not fclr
et that these illiterate Portuguese knew how to diseu!'s a 
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subject without quarrelling, had great command of their language, and were 
able even to improvise "erses of great poetical merit, in all of" Lich re:-pects they 
contrasted fayourably with the peasan
ry of 
orlhern Europe. 
In the course of the last generation {'ducation has made muc.h progress in 
Portu
al; t and in ot her respects, too, the country has gradually assimilated" ith the 
re5t of Europe. Roads and railwa
-s have been construeted,t and the latter connect 
Lisbon not only with the lcading IJl'ovincial towns, but al:<o "ith Spain. The com- 
merce with the latter country increases regularly with the occurrence of civil war, 
" hen Portugal profits at the expense of the 
panish ports or the )Iediterl'aneaIl, 


· For a list of Portuguese eolonie
 F'e p. .500. 
t In 18i4 there were 2,649 eh.mentary and midrllf'-elass schools, attended by I:!:!,OO! p,pils, b
siùes 
a unÏ\ ers;ty and nine special schools. "ith 4,300 students. 
.:: In 18
.), 2,:!:3
 mill'. of roy.11 hi!rh-rO'l.lq, 60J miles of railroads, 



}\[ uch of the ordinary commerce with Sp
in ne"er appear!': in the customs registries, 
for it. is carried on by smugglers, who glory in evading the vigilance of the frontier 
police. 
The cOlllmerce of Portugal has increased very much in tbe course of the last 
thirty years. )Iore than half of it falls to the share of Gre-lt Britain, a circum. 
stance not to be wondered at when we bear in mind the relati,-e geographical posi- 
tion of the two countries, for Portugal lies upon the direct r0ute followed h." 
English steamers proceeding to the 
:Mediterranean, "\Yet'itern Africa, or 
Brazil. The a"'t'iistance which EnO"land 
'" 
ow, 
rendered Portugal during the pcnin- 
sular war has cemented these com- 
mercial bonds. 
The commercial relations with 
Brazil, now joined to J-,isbon by a 
:,Iubmarine cable, are likewise the 
natural result of the relative positions 
of the two countrieh and of the common 
'0 origin of their populations, I)ortugal, 
in fact, participates in every progress 
made b
' its old colony, and its com- 
merce will as"mne unmense propor- 
tions when slavery is abolit'ihed in 
Brazil, when the "olitudes of the 
Amazonas resound with the :-;tir of 
ind ustrious populations, and the coasts 
of the Pacific are joined to the Atlantic 
by means of railways cro"sing the 
Andes,. 
But, after all, it will be Spain with 
which the most intimate commercial 
relations must finally be established, in spite of national prejudices and dynastic 
interests, The two nations will in the end become one, as the Aragonese and 
Castilians, the Andalusians and :Manchegot'i, have become one. It is merely a 
question of time; but who can doubt that community of industrial and social rebtions 
will lead to a political union, \\T e only trust tbat tnis union may be brought 
about without a resort to brute force, and with due regard to special interests. 
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Fig. 209.-TELEGltAl'H H\OM LI"llO
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PORTna], is an hereditary and constitutional monarchy. In accordance with the 
Carta de Le y of lð
6 as re\ised in 18.)2 the KinO" is charO"ed with the executive, 
, '
f"'I 


· Value cf exports and imports in IS40, 1:4,016,320; in 1
.)6. ÆS,127.400; IR7;), Æ12,916,O:W, 
The commercia! m,nine consisted in IS7;) of 431 vessels (inclusi,.e of 23 steamcrs), measuring 111,260 
tfin8. 
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amI 8113r('s the power of making laws with two chamhers. lIe receives a civilli<;t of 
.t l-1-1,OoO, enjoys the income from certain Crown lands, and possesses magnificent 
Cro\\ n jewels, amongst which the "diamond of BI\lgança" is the most famous. 
In default, of m.dc heirs the crown desl:ends in the female line. " His most faith- 
ful :\laje::,ty" still claims to be " King of the two Algarves, Lord of Guinea and of 
the Conque..-ts." The sc\en ministers of the Crown are responsible for the King's 
actions; they m lY be impeacheJ by the Chamber of D
'puties, and are judged by 
the Chamber of Peers. A Privy Council of an inrlcfinite number of members, 
appointed for life, ad vises the King in all questions of administration. The heir 
presumpti\e takes part in its dcliherations on attaining his ei
hteenth year. 
The Chamber of Peers consists of about a hundred members, sOllIe of them 
hereditary and others appointed by the King. Its meetings are prcsided over by 
the Patriarch of Lisbon, The Chamber of Dcputil's is electi\"e, and the dis- 
cussion of the burlget and granting of supplies are sppcially reserved to it. All 
males more than twenty-five ymrs of age are entitled to the franchise if they pay 
4s. Gd. in direct taxes, or 
:!s. frum real estate. Graduates of universities, certified 
teachers, ufficers, and priests are not required to possess any property qualification, 
and they, as well as all married men, hecome enfranchised on completing their 
twenty-first year. All electors are elig-ible as deputies if thl') P l
' l
s. in direct 
taxes, or !IOs, from real estate. E\er)" 
i,OOO inhabitants are represented by a 
deputy. The Pre>iident uf the Chamber is selected by the King fl'om fh e 
candidates presented by 1 he deputies. The latter are entitled to remuneration. 
For judicial purpnses the country is di \ ided into twenty-six districts, or 
('(jIlUlJ'('((8, with eighty-five courts. There are courts of appeal at Lisbon and 
Oport.o, and a supreme court at Lisbon. Parish judges (jlli: r1cifn), elected by the 
people. e1l.ercise the inferior jurisdiction. J urics give their "Çerdict on questions of 
fact in civil as well as in criminal cases. The principal codes still in fi,rce are the 
"c.,digo 
\.lfonsino" of the fifteenth century, the "Codigo )!anoelino" (1.')1;3), 
and the" Codigo Filippino," introduced by Philip IY. of Sp LÎn. A Commercial 
Code was publi,..hed in ltt3ú. 
The Roman Catholic religion is that of the ::;tate, but Protestant places of 
worship are suffered to exist in the seaports. The hierarchy includes a patriarch 
residing at Lisbun, two archbishops at Braga and E\'ora, and fourteen bishops. 
The Inquisition was abolished in 1821, and the monasteries, 7.jO in number, as well 
as most of the convents, were suppressed in IR:H, and their revenues confiscated 
for the benefit of the State. 
The army numbers 1,6.')0 officers and 38,000 men, of whom about two-thirds 
are under colours during peace. On a war footing it is to be raised to 2,-11X 
officers and ;0,G
7 men. AU men are obliged to sene either in the army or in 
the reserve, and exemption can no longer be purchased. The fortresses are 
numerous, but only a few of them are capable of being defended against modern 
artillery. The most important are Elvas, Abrantes, and Yalença, near the :::;pani8h 
frontier, the fort of S,Î.o Julia:û and the citadel of ppniche on the coast. The nayy 
no longer numbers a thousand ve::;sels, as it did when .King Sebastian started for 
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tbe invasion of )10rocco, It consists now of twenty-seven steamers, incllHling an 
ironclad corvette, and elevcn sailing vessels, manned by 3,OúO men and armt:d 
with 171 guns. 
The public revenue approaches :BG,OÛIJ,UUO sterling, and ever SlOce U
:H there 
has been annually a deficit, which has resulted in a national debt of more than 
.ftiO,OOO,OOO, a burden almost too heavy for a small country like Purtugal. The 
revenue is, however, increasing, a balance between income and expenditure has 
been establisbed within the last year or two, and the wretched expedient of 
deducting from .5 to 30 per cent. of the salaries of Government officials could be 
dispenseù with for the first time in IHì5. 


POLITJrAL DlnsIO

, ARE
, ASU POPULATlOX. 


Plovince5. Dishicts. Area, Sq. Miles. Po, ulation, 187
. Density. 
(V,annll. b64 221.019 256 
Entre Donro I' 
I inho ì Brag,.. 1.0.,4 3-16.429 3 9 
I'orlo . 903 4.)1 212 500 
Traz os M onles ! \"ill" Real 1,718 :.139.591 1-10 
. . Bra
a.nça 2.5;3 17,.170 
I Ave 10 1,216 2;2,763 69 
Beira Alta . \ïzeu, I,! 2
 :J9b.4,7 207 
! Cuiml,ra 1..,00 30.5,:!a7 '0:1 
Beira RLi"a { nuanl" . 2.U8 234,91
 109 
. Ca4cllo Br.mco 2,.,.,9 1 7
,70:J 69 
I L.iria. 1,:a8 194,944 U5 
E<trcrnadul" 
.ln1arem 2,6.3\ 217.316 b2 
I Li
bon 2,936 491,20., 168 
I I :()r1-oIegre 24!J7 109.192 H 
AI
mtejo . 
.vOla. 2.,40 112,4 j"j 41 
, n..ja . 4,19:1 I.H,327 37 
Algarve Faro 1,875 19:1,877 104 
-- 
Continental EUlope 34.702 4/!9R,
81 1:'4 


Azores. 
AFIUCA :- 
M ,.ùcira . 
CIl!!e Vprde I"land 
Sen{'gambia. . 
Ht. Thome Bnd PIin('ipe 
Fort Aju<la. . . . . 
AIl
IJI., Bpngllela a",1 ;.\[,,:!
,'ml'ù"8 
l\(o<;.,mbiqll" 11.",1 
"f"L, 
A
IA:- 
(Jua, &c. 
D..mão. 
ViII 
Timor and Karnhing 
l\lacao 


COLO
IAL PV
:-.J:::h:SIU.x:s. 
Area, !'q, Miles. 
!J2l 


1,395 
30 
12 
5,527 
Ii 


Popuhtion. Dens t}. 
6(1,072 l5 
1I8.1ì09 383 
! 0,704 61 
9,282 344 
31,692 75 
,00 54 
2,OOO,()(l0 6 
300,000 8 
4i 4,234 33!J 
40,980 13!6 
12,:103 1O'!5 
250,000 4., 
il,831 4
'223 
3,4
0.410 10 
- 
,,7;")9,291 to 


310 
1.487 
2i 
417 
13 
312,000 
40.000 


Colonies 
Tolal, Portugal and Cu\oniel! 


362,140 
3!16,8
2 


I '
' 
, , 
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V
 



.-\brántes, 490 
.-\bruzzo
, :!;;8 
.-\..helou
, 48 
.-\dri.lIlol'le, 106 
.1:"',,,li..n 1
1.\lld
, 331 
&r
l'.ln :'l'a, 69, 9J 
..V
iU.l, 5li 
....l.'g'lum, 67 
.1'
lian Islands, 331 
.1.tnIi.., 53 
'EtoIilw, 49, 
3, 
Aitonc, 3lit; 
.\jaeeio, 36.;, 369 
.\Ibaeete, 420 
.\lbania, 115 
Albanians, 44, 119, 120; III It;ll
. 
:!95 
.\lbano, 260 
Alealá.3!J3 
Alc:mtara, 391 
Alcov. -120 
Aleesandria, 1 iO 
Alemtejo, .. 90 
.-\lgarH', 490 
.\lh.uU.L, 422 
Alhamhra, 407,408 
.-\licante, 41 i, 422 
Almaden, 392 
Alma
o, 391 
Almeida, 481 
Almeria, 412 
Alpheus, 61, 63 
Alps, 10 
AIl'ujarras, 39.- 
.-\marante, 4,9 
.-\nadoli-k.nak, 104 
AnCOD'1, 
8:! 
And.Llusia, 394 
Audorra, 438 
Andro
, i2 
Aniu. 
ï3 
.\ntequera, 412 
.-\ntilllilus, i 1 
Antil'aros, il 
. \Pl.nnim.s, 2;;7 
Aquila, 284 
.-\ragun, 427 
.-\ragun Steppes. 43t 
Ardn, 438 
Aranjuez, 393 394 
Areadi.L, .)8, 65 
.Are/zu, 2.j2 
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Arg'pntaro. :\IlOnte, 243 
Ar/!ulis, 59. 6.) 
.-\r/!us, tiS 
a\lgO!itoli, 79 
'-\rl.lIlo. JO,) 
_\ rlllenians, 102 
_\rno, 2111 
.\rosa, 1.)9 
.\11-1, Uulf of, 41'1, ;;3 
.-\
l'romonte, 2'\I! 
.-\
t()rg'a, :J8i 
A
tllri.Ls, 44S 
.-\
t
 pala'a, 94 
.\ then
. .)4 
.\ thos, :\Iount, 108 
Attica, ,)3 
.héiro, 4i6, H!1 
Á \ ila, 389 
Azeoitia, Hi 
\zof. :'en. of, 25 


mack :--ea, 2ð 
BU'otia, ,)3 
Bulugn.I, :!28 
B"\'\I'na. 2.W 
Bunltica, 4t-)S 
B..nit,<<'iu, :J69 
Bu:--nia, 1:!7 
B"'l'hnrus. 
II! 
Bnt..
ani, \(j!l 
Blc.l1!",t, 479 
Hrag.L1I<;a, 481 
Bmila, I j 0 
Un'nner, 222 
Brindisi, ;jU6 
Buchan st, \(j8 
Bulg.lria, 1:J 1 
IIlllg,lrianR. 138 
Burg-os, :Jill! 
IIll
Meo, 4!B 
lIut rinto. j 6 
Uu
 llkd. n', 103 


B.Ul.LjOZ, 391 
Baéza, -IUi 
Balagna, 365 
Balt'.lric hl..nds, 423-41i 
Balkans, 133 
Bangan, 1.
9 
Barcellos, 4 i9 
Barcelona, 436 
B.I ri, 306 
Barletta, 306 
Basque Pro\"Ìnee
 439 
B.ls'lue
, 3,2, H2 
B.IQtelica, 366 
Baqtia. 36" 
Batalha, .. 89 
Batu>'e,,!!, :\87 
Havona, -159 
Be]", 49.; 
Belem, 487 
Bclgr-ad, 1 i4 
Bellas, 4$8 
Bene, ento, 305 
Berda, 1;9 
Beri
i, 193 
Berlin!!a
. 4H3 
BpS5,lra bia, ]1;" 
Ri<lls!!oa, 43i 
Bientina, 2.5 
Bi:.:-uglia, 368 
Bilbao, 146 
Bi
'a), Ba}" of. 441 


Cabu da Roea, 4HR 
f 'áeln'
, a9l 
I (':'<li
, 4Ul, 410 
Cahbri", 28i. 295, 296, 3GB 
f''llahorra, 448 
4 'alamato. 6, 
Calatavml,4;j4 
Calvi, '369 
Caminha, 4;9 
f 'olllpania, 2H9 
f 'ompo dell' Oro. 365 
Campo de Ouri,!,,,', 49
 
f 'an,lia, 90 
Call1'H., 92 
C.L1Itahrian 1"1'1."....8. 4.;1 
Cal'l'i 302 . 
Ca pLU1, 3114 
Carcavello
, 48i 
('ardoIl3, 431 
('arghese, 366 
Ca
abiallda, 365 
f'aseàes, 411i 
('a
erta, 304 
f '.IBino, :SU4 
C,lstclfnllit, 431 
Castel-Gandolfo, 361 
f 'astill'R. :\7; 
Ca
tro :\l.Irim, ..!).j 
('atalolli(1,4:!; 
(',It ani.., :!:!.J 
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Catanzuri, 3119 
Ccltiberians, 372 
(,dts, 372 
('eJ>halonia, 78 
(\'phissus, .j! 
('erig'o, 6!J 
Cezimhra, 490 
Ch"lciwcc, 1 07 
Ch,d"is, 70, 71 
Chan's.481 
Chiana, U4 
CintI-d, 41>3 
Circas"i,l1lR, H2 
Cithæron, 47 
Ciuùaù Hcal, 391 
Chita Vecchia, 11>1 
Coimùra, 4Hl 
Columhretf's, 424 
('olllacd,io, 2:W 
('omo, 198 
('onstantinople, 88, 98, 150 
Copais, ;j], .32 
('orcubion, 459 
('{mlu\l', 406, 408 
('orfu, í 5 
Corinth, 57, 66 
('orsie", 363 
('ot k. :166. :JG9 
COl'Unn,l, 4.,)H 
(loH(']ua, 31)9 
Cotronl', 3e9 
l'I,lIlZ, ".) 
( 'r.,to, 495 
Crctc, 90 
('uene", 392 
('n-hùes, 70 
("vlknc, 57 
('
 thera, 69 
C) tlmos, 71 


Haimiel, 3!J1 
lIanuhe, 136, 1.
9 
lIar<lal\(.lIes, ] 0.3 
n",lc .-\J!h,,,'h, 107 
j)"IOR, 71, Ï4 
] Idphi, 47 
] Ipsppñal'erros, 39.j, 396 
1I,.hruja, 134, H2 
] 'uùona, 118 
] lolonlÎtes. 192 
110ra Baltea, 197 
j),íuro, 473 
lhin, 115 
1hina, 174 
11'1('1'0, 383 
Durango, 4
 ï 
Duraz
u, 125 


Ehro,427 
}:I'ro Hclt", 432 
]:..ïja,402 
Elha, 2.í5 
Eldu., 4.17-419 
] :JL'nsis, f)õ 
Elis, ;j9 

:l Torml, :>98 
Un.s, 4!1.í 
Etua,'3] I 
EJ>akto, 53 
1.'l'irhLUrus, li8 
1-:piruB, 11'>, 11 7 
Er"siIlUB, 61 
1-:1) ",allthus, 67 
Fseori.d. 3!13 
Vspinllll, 479 
Espoz('nde, 479 
E
tI'"lIa, 483 
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Estremadura, 377 
Estremoz, 495 
Etruscans, 248 
Euùa.a, 70, 71 
Euganean HillB 193 
Enripns, 70 
Eurutlls, (;2, 67 
I
usk,'rians, 442 
Evora,495 


Falticeni, IG9 
F.,rilhdos, 483 
Faro, 49.; 
1<\'rùinanùc'1, 316 
}4'('TrrUß, 22M 
Ferrol, 459 
Figuéi1'3 da Foz, 481 
Fiumieino, 271, 273 
Florence, :!51 
FO!rO"ia 30li 
I"u
tiù;'c, 432 
Fueino, 26:! 
Fucnterr"ùill,447 


Gaeta, 304 
Gaia, ";
 
Gal.1xiùi, 53 
(
..Iatz, 169 
Galicia, 441> 
GalliJ>oli, 106, 308 
G.'''tuni, 63, 64 
Gatll, Siena de, 381 
Ga) tauos, 3
9 
(;elloa, 234 
Gerania, 48 
Hpr
ua, 437 
Gil.ralt"r, 400, 413 
Gihraltar, 
trait of, 26 
Gijon, 4.;9 
Gipsies, 373 
Gilg'l'Ilti, 329 
(tiur
l'\ o
 1'(0 
(.j.illJ"l!iu. 1 iO 
Gold,'n HOI"I1, 98 
Gr.!fulino of AlJIo, 240 
(h.llla,la, 411i 
(:r.mù l',.mùis, 191 
f 
r:1O Ùf' V'1I,'ncia, 414 
(héùos. :--i,.rta ùe, 380 
{
rCel"l, 3li 
GrecJ,,
in Turkpy, 102, 114,141,153 
Guad.LI.'j,na, ;'!J3 
Gnadalll\ iar, 415. 417 
Ullaùalqlti\ ir, 395, 3!J!J 
ltlladurr
una, 378 
{T,,"ùiana, 39.>, 383 
Ullhùiu, 282 
G"f'rnÜ'a, 447, 453 
(;u"Í;n ia, 44 i, 4.-,:/ 
(;"im,11',"'s, 4 70, 4HO 
GIlipÚ7eua, H6 
f ') thion, 6,j 


. 
Hagio TIumeli, 91 
IIelil"on, 47 
Hellenes, 41 
]JpUf'spont, 105 
Hprcules, Tower of, 4.;9, 4L3 
Hermopolis, 74 
I1elzt'govina, 127 
llueha, 
06 
H \"lIra, 60 
I1,-liec 51 
Il
'met'tus, 4<J 


Ihl') ill, :J69 
Ibl"lillus, 372 


!biza, 425, 427 
IIe HouBse, 3(;9 
IUyria, 12, 
Imbro,96 
Insua, 
79 
Ionian Isles, 7ô 
Iri,62 
Isehia, 291 
Iseo, 200 
]skel', 132 
Ismail, 169 
!t.Lly, 18:! 
1 thaca, 78 
hiza, 4:/5, 427 


Jarama, 394 
Jaizquibel, 439, 445 
Jercz, 40'>, 410 
JÚear, 415, H7 


K'1tavothras, 48 
Kilia, 169 
Kr',gu) evatz, 1 H 
Kraina, 129 
]Üllshc\-atz, 1 ï3 
K utzo- \Vall"chians. H 


Laconia, 69 
La ('urlliìa, 4.59 
Lago ;\l,'/!-giurc, 198 
I,,'goons of Vt'nice, 202, 207 
J." ;\Jancha, 378, 385, ;Jill 
IJalllcgo, ':1 78, 481 
J ami", .56 
Laroueo, 480 
Lallrinm, 18 
Lr-hrija, 409 
Lp<;a, 
 79 
L(,cco, 3U8 
Lp!rhorn, 255 
1 ,.iria, 489 
]"'mnos,97 
I ,(.ntini, 316 
Leon, 377, 3S7 
1.l"l'anto, 53 
1.,'ri,la, 4,\5 
] l"1ll"'1ùia, 77 
] ,.Úrias, 4"2 
1.idl,IIIII, 450 
Lig-llric.t. 13U 
Lillla, 475 
Limans, 161 
1.intia, 4;5 
Linúres, 405, 4IJ7 
Lipari, 331 
1.i<1>on, 
84 
JJi\.ulia,56 
1.oJ!ruiìo, 439, 44
 
1 orca, 4 J 7 
Loreto, 21'3 
1 oulé, 4!1.3 
Lucca, 253 
1.nJ!u, 459 
1.) ('wus, 68 


lIlac('aluhas, 3] 7 
1I1aceùollia, 98 
Madrid, 3!J:!, :193 
)Iallia. 321 
}I.<Íra, 48H 
lIlagra, 2M 
}J,tinotes, 43 
lIIajorca, 4ló 
:\I:.hga, 412 
l\I.,larin, U 7 
l\falca, D 7 
1II.,llurca, 4:!.í 
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)[..Llta, 335 

tilv()isif', 67 

[.mcha Heal, 402 
M.mfredonia, 3116 
]I[.lIItinea, 61, 62 

I.mtua. 227 
1IIamthon, 56 
"'lrathonisi, 6.') 
"!Il.lrchena, 409 

[..rches, 2,;, 
)[..renllna. 246 
lIIariana, 367,368 

I..ritza, 1:16 
)hrll",ra, :-:ea of, 104 

l.Lr",Lla, 32fì 
)I..t 'p,m, .39 

lat,Il"Ó, 43, 

[..ttozinhos, 47!J 

11'.lina del Campo, 389 
lIh'wterranean, 23 
}[,.gara, 56 
1I11'g-a-Spileon, 57 

I.'norca, 426 
)Ierida, 3:1 1 
)Ierinos, 385 
1II,'ss('nia, 6,;, 68 
}\h
.,..,ina, 3:!
 
1\Il'ssina, =,tmit of. 3C9 
)[eteom, 113 
)[(.thon.., 5!! 
)lil.III,225 
1IIilos. ,2 
111 inhu, 4.;5, 4 i3 
1IIiiìu.45.; 
}\Iinurea, 426 
1IIin1its. 116, 12=1 
Mis.<0Iunghi,49, ,;3 
Mistn\, 61! 

1"lda\;a, Vi7 
1\[un('a\ 0, 429 
)Ionchique, 495 
l\Iondego, 4,3 
1II0njuieh, 436 
)lunserrat, ...B 
)I'mt(' l'into, 363 
1\Iontc Gargano, 2 i7 

Iuntemor, 4!1.') 

Iont('nl'!:\"ro, 1,9 
)Iont" l'ell('g-rino, :U6 
)Iuntt'pulciano, 253 

Ionte \ïsu. 11'19 
1II0ntil'ri, 24:! 

llIntiIl.., 4 U9 
"UII" in SI",in, 372 

lnr,l\.l, l:!i, 173 
1\I')rea, 56 
1\Iureh, 413, 41i-420 

[)cenæ, 68 


Olite, 448 
Oliwn<;.., 495 
Olot, 43, 
Olto, 1,')8 
(11) mpus, 'fount, 110 
Oporto, !i8 
Orcns_, 459 
Or('zza, 3G8 
orihuela, 417, 419 
01"\ i('to, 28Z 
Ostia, 271, 273 
Osuna, 4U9 
IItranto, 306 
lhar, -181 
Oviedo, 459 


Pyrf'll(,C8, 429 
Pyrgu
, 67 
l'ytiuses. 424, 425 


Queluz, 488 


O..iras, 41!7 
O]"hrid.., 116 


l'æstum, 303 
I'..iz do \ïnho, 477 
l'..latilll' Hill, 2j'j 
Palencia, 387 
Palermo, 322 
l'alma, 429 
PalmanO\ a, 229 
Pamisus, li3 
Pan tdlaria, 334 
l'.lroassus, 47 
Pan.es, 4, 
l' .roon. .3 7 
P(lro
7 ï 1 
1'..ton('s, 394 
Put111 Q , liti 
I )clusgian
, 41 
!'elupunnesus, 56 
1\.loru8,31.; 
I\'iìagal'hl'. 4,:! 
1\.iì.l
 ùe Europa, 449 
l'('nllls, 64, 113 
1\.nha .If' ('intI.., 4
!' 
!'('niche, 41i:! 
!'cnteliells, !i 
1'('rgU8.1, 31 ï 
l'1.rug-ia. _ 63, :!"2 
1'('&11'0. :!" 3 
1'('70 d.l He
oa, 4,7 
I'h.m.lr. 1112 
I'h('nl',', 63 
l'hen(,lIs, (ill 
I'higalia. (;8 
I'hl('p:I"('an Fidds, ::DO 
I'honi.l, liO 
PiaH'. 191, 205 
l'idra '[.I]a, HI! 
PillllllS, 45. 116 
I!irnatza. ,;3 
l'iz 7 ig-hettone, 3CU 
I'lasl'lu'ia, 391 
1'0, Hi\'l'r, 210 
1'0, Y.Ille\ of, 189 
I'omardo: 43.') 
l'ompeii,301 
Ponte de Lima, 479 
I'onte\ edra, 459 
Pontine \Iarsh('s, 2& 7 
I'oro
, 69 
I'orhll'!!l'e, 495 
Port )lahon. 4 
7 
Porto. 4,1> 
I'm tugal, 469 
Pot< Hza, 308 
Pozzuoli, 29u 
Prato, 2.')3 
I )re,"es..l, 1 
i) 
Prisn.nd, 12.:; 
Procida, 
91 
I'ruth, 159 
l'uigc('rda. 435 
1') los. 66 


Rascia, 129 
Havenna, 228 
ReA"gio, 2!H, 309 
Heinusa 1'..L8S, 4.j4 
Reni,169 
Heno, 2u8 
Hhium,53 
Hhodope. 135 
Hias of Galieia, 454 
Uimini, 222 
Hioja, 448 
Hio Tintu, 405 
Hiviera, :!3U 
}Weea d' Anfo, 360 
Uudu
to, lU8 
Hum III C'Dlpagna, 266 
Home, 2ï 4 
Honda, 413 
RosaB, 437 
Hota, 405 
HUlllania (Roumania), 16õ 
Humani illS, 16:! 
Humili-ka\ ak, 104 
Huphia, 63 



..pI('s, 2'\G, 300 
K ..renta, I 
Ii 
l\.mpactus, ,')3 
Ka\arino,67 
l\a\arra, 439 
l\a\a
 de 1'.>10811, 395 

.n..us. ;1. 7-1: 

ea Kainlcni. 72 
l' l'
ol'onte. 71 
1'..m'I.1i8 
1'icu
ia, 326 
1'ish, 143 
1'0\ a, 459 
1\umancia,3ï9 
1'um..Lntia, 31'\7 


&do,492 

agres, 493 

.lguntuul, 4:!3 
Sollaman('.. 3::>11, 3
9 
&J.l.lmis, ,;6 
&.ll'rno, 302 

olloHiki, lU9 
&Ipi, 30.:) 
:-:ah-.it, II ... 4
2 
1'.1II1Ot hm.e", 96 
:-: III Flnlolndo, 410 
ð.lIllúe'lr. 4UO, 410 
::-;an 'Iuinu, 2
4 

.inta 
Iauru, .1 
Nnt,mdl'l', HI!, 4.38 
Nwtarem, 4110 
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